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Foreword 


Decisions  by  farmers  as  to  paying  off  old  debts 
or  taking  on  new  ones,  made  now  and  during 
the  next  year  or  so,  will  profoundly  affect  their 
financial  future.  Likewise  the  policies  of  credit 
agencies  including  governmental  institutions  can 
help  or  hurt  the  farmers'  long-time  interest. 
While  the  Food  for  Freedom  program  will  re- 
quire additional  working  capital,  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  most  effective 
use  of  both  credit  and  income.  The  realization 
of  the  obligations  assumed  in  these  decisions 
will  help  both  farmers  and  lenders  to  do  their 
part  in  the  defense  program  without  forcing 
farmers  to  take  on  unnecessary  burdens  of  debt 
for  the  future. 

Wise  decisions  as  to  financial  policy  are  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  lending  agencies  and 
their  farmer  borrowers.  In  translating  this  joint 
responsibility  into  practical  action,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  experience  of 
farm-mortgage  borrowers  and  lenders  especially 
during  and  since  World  War  I. 

Farmers  of  the  present  generation  know  by 
experience  that  farm  debts  have  been  of  great 
social,  economic,  and  political  significance  es- 
pecially in  such  times  as  the  early  1920's  and 
the  early  1930's.  We  all  know  now  that  our 
debt  difficulties  in  the  past  would  have  been  far 
less  acute  if,  when  we  were  getting  good  prices 
for  our  products,  we  had  acted  more  wisely  and 
planned  more  soundly  for  the  future. 

Ways  of  meeting  farm-debt  problems  have 
varied  with  our  changing  concepts  of  the  public 
interest  and  responsibility.  Early  methods  were 
usually  associated  chiefly  with  general  currency 
and  banking  measures,  but,  in  later  years,  spe- 
cial emphasis  has  been  placed  on  providing 
institutions  under  public  sponsorship  to  deal 
specifically  with  problems  of  agricultural  credit. 
As  a  result,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  farm-mortgage  credit  system,  but 
further  improvements  are  needed  and  it  is  our 


common  duty  to  continue  our  effort  in  this 
direction. 

Although  the  periods  of  most  serious  farm- 
debt  distress  have  had  much  in  common,  they 
have  differed  sufficiently  to  require  separate 
examination.  Public  outlook  upon  social  and 
economic  problems  is  subject  to  change  with 
different  social  objectives  and  new  concepts  of 
public  responsibility.  But  whatever  the  simi- 
larities or  differences  in  the  characteristics  of 
serious  debt  distress  from  one  time  to  another, 
the  necessity  for  adequate  facts  as  a  basis  for 
constructive  action  remains  evident  throughout. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
the  central  agency  for  economic  research  and 
program  planning  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  is  primarily  the  Bureau's  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  research  on  economic  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  to  assist  in  formulating 
and  improving  programs  designed  to  meet  them. 
In  publishing  this  research  report,  Farm-Mort- 
gage Credit  Facilities  in  the  United  States,  the 
Bureau  makes  available  for  general  use  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  designed  to  strengthen  the 
factual  basis  for  improving  the  farm-mortgage 
facilities  and  to  stimulate  thinking  and  further 
inquiry  into  this  field. 

Although  this  report  does  not  emphasize  spe- 
cific recommendations,  it  will  be  helpful  not 
only  to  those  directly  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  agricultural-credit  policies 
and  administering  agricultural-credit  programs 
but  also  to  a  still  wider  group  as  a  basis  for  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  many  problems  asso- 
ciated with  farm- mortgage  credit.  The  ma- 
terial should  be  especially  valuable  at  this  time 
because  it  furnishes  a  background  against  which 
emergency  problems  relating  to  the  proper  role 
of  farm-mortgage  credit  institutions  in  the  na- 
tional defense  effort  can  be  appraised.  It  is 
planned  that  later  studies  will  yield  reports  on 
other  fields  of  agricultural  credit. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Ill 
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Introduction 


For  convenience  of  presentation  the  subject 
matter  of  this  report  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  surveys  broadly  the  major  developments  in 
farm-mortgage  credit  from  the  period  before 
the  World  War  down  to  the  present.  Through- 
out this  historical  section  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  reaction  of  the  total  volume  of  mort- 
gage debt,  the  distribution  of  outstanding  farm 
mortgages  by  lender  groups,  and  the  interest 
rates  charged,  to  the  economic  developments  of 
this  period.  The  final  chapter  of  part  I  inten- 
sively reviews  the  mortgage-credit  developments 
of  the  last  decade.  Part  II  reviews  the  develop- 
ment of  existing  Federal  farm-mortgage  credit 
institutions.  It  presents  systematically  factual 
information  relating  to  the  Federal  institutions 
that  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  major  trends  and  developments  in  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 


mortgage-credit  field.  Part  III  explores  the 
major  current  issues  and  problems  in  farm- 
mortgage  credit,  primarily  to  lay  bare  the  basic 
issues  and  problems  involved  and  to  indicate 
the  interrelations  between  the  several  major 
groups  of  these  issues  and  problems. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  serve  a  princi- 
pal purpose  of  providing  a  compact  summary  and 
analysis  of  factual  material  on  farm-mortgage 
credit  heretofore  available  only  in  scattered 
sources.  At  the  same  time  it  is  intended  to 
orient  the  major  current  problems  and  public 
issues  in  the  farm-mortgage  credit  field.  As 
regards  the  latter  purpose,  more  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  identification  of  problems  and  is- 
sues, and  upon  exploration  of  their  interrela- 
tionships in  the  light  of  alternative  public 
objectives  than  upon  formulation  of  specific 
recommendations. 
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Parti 


Historical  Background  of  Present 
Farm-Mortgage  Credit  Situation 


FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  1 


Fluctuations  in  Outstanding 
Farm-Mortgage  Debt,  1910-40 


Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  outstanding 
farm-mortgage  debt  reflect  the  net  effects  of  a 
wide  variety  of  forces  operating  within  the 
agricultural  economy.  At  times,  unfavorable 
agricultural  conditions  bring  a  rise  of  mortgage 
debt — farmers  borrow  additional  amounts  to 
tide  over  periods  of  low  income  and  lenders 
require   real   estate  security  for   previous   non- 


real  estate  debts.  At  other  critical  times  mort- 
gage debt  is  reduced,  as  foreclosures  and  forced 
liquidation  of  debt  become  widespread.  On 
the  other  hand,  favorable  conditions  may  have 
the  dominant  effect  of  enabling  farmers  to  repay 
debts  or  of  stimulating  a  rise  in  land  values  and 
an  increase  in  farm  transfers  and  other  trans- 
actions involving  new  borrowing. 


Table  1. — Estimated  amount  of  farm-mortgage  loans  outstanding  by  geographic  divisions,  January  7,  1910-40 


Year 


United 
States 


New 
England 


Middle 
Atlantic 


East 
North 
Central 


West 
North 
Central 


South 
Atlantic 


East 
South 
Central 


West 

South 

Central 


Moun- 
tain 


Pacific 


1910. 
1911. 
1912.. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925.. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940. 


1,000 
dollars 
3,  207, 863 

3,  522, 121 
3, 929,  758 

4,  347,  679 
4, 707,  358 
4, 990, 785 

5,  256,  425 
5, 825, 851 
6, 536, 860 
7, 137,  365 

8, 448,  772 
10,  221,  126 
10,  702,  257 
10,  785,  621 
10,  664, 919 
9,912,650 
9,713,213 
9,  658,  422 
9,  756,  957 
9,  756,  559 

9,  630,  768 
9,  458,  281 
9,  214,  004 
8, 638, 383 
7,887,119 
7,  785, 971 
7, 638, 867 
7, 389,  797 
7,  214, 138 
7,  070,  896 

6,  909,  794 


1,000 
dollars 
70,  202 
70,525 
75, 032 
83,911 
91,057 
98, 442 
102, 586 
108,  392 
109, 405 
105, 763 

114, 757 
125,  328 
133,  054 
142,  129 
146,  810 

141,  117 

142,  860 
140,  878 
152,  607 
162,  858 

171,  708 
176, 170 

184,  500 

185,  799 
176,  969 
176,  003 
177,571 
180,  458 
183, 099 

186,  574 

188,325 


1,000 
dollars 
269, 716 
273,  296 
289,728 
317, 966 
337,  557 
338, 810 
326,  437 
314,  939 
341,  481 
359,611 

406,  047 
446,685 
459,  197 
463, 382 
459,  773 
446,  620 
457,  527 
467, 939 
473,  185 
472,  613 

456,  463 
464,  033 
469,  020 
459,  317 
424,  824 
413,  578 
411,207 
408,  443 
404,  345 
400,  681 

395,  857 


1,000 

dollars 

807, 008 

870, 488 

949, 313 

1, 017,  526 

1, 083,  543 

1, 135, 733 

1, 181, 374 

1,288,375 

1, 398,  655 

1,457,560 

1, 662, 678 
1, 964,  232 
2,  039,  436 
2,091,683 
2,  100,  145 
1,  938,  810 
1, 887, 197 
1, 854, 988 
1, 880, 987 
1,917,596 

1,883,614 
1,818,684 
1,  757,  767 
1,  657,  756 
1,  522,  624 
1,  535,  006 
1,  517,  589 
1,471,281 
1,  433,  019 
1,  409,  046 

1,383,877 


1,000 
dollars 
1, 276, 944 
1, 419,  750 
1, 570, 724 
1, 717,  743 
1,870,562 
2, 033, 042 

2,  202,  430 
2, 497,  278 
2, 793, 831 
3, 032, 137 

3,  506, 470 
4, 376, 022 
4, 591,  790 

4,  636,  928 
4,629,411 
4,  277,  934 
4,  008,  648 
3,  807,  772 
3,  778,  713 
3,  734,  571 

3,  570,  279 
3, 474, 157 
3,  342, 008 
3, 082, 199 
2,  760, 665 
2, 694, 140 
2, 610,  766 
2, 466,  544 
2,  376, 056 
2,  290, 887 

2, 189, 825 


1,000 
dollars 
130, 334 
139, 915 
170, 971 
177, 327 
184, 816 
193, 046 
197, 310 
220, 894 
231,019 
267, 497 

391,069 
505,  770 
548,  372 
530, 457 
604,  705 
491,410 
555,  490 
600,  170 
588,726 
546, 157 

519,  348 
494,  501 
465,  927 
423,  008 
401,  704 
421,644 
418, 166 
408, 348 
401,799 
397, 024 

392, 066 


1,000 
dollars 
108, 777 
118,560 
118,602 
126, 470 
145, 667 
141,  441 
138,  806 
149,  248 
187,  247 
240, 198 

358, 440 
447, 640 
445,  402 
406,  395 
394,  909 
378, 036 
399,881 
426, 453 
446, 916 
439,  773 

432,  732 
418, 479 
401,  762 
366,  538 
341,806 
354,  212 
348, 800 
341,931 
339,  730 
340, 396 

345,  939 


1,000 
dollars 
260,505 
305, 971 
371,857 
421, 479 
448,243 
451, 187 
478, 016 
618, 876 
698, 134 
687, 106 

805, 184 

902, 149 

978,  472 

1, 015, 690 

1, 000,  372 

923, 342 

963,  988 

1,034,316 

1,  092,  225 

1,  091,  781 

1, 109,  328 

1,089,845 

1,081,423 

1, 020,  388 

941, 117 

934, 687 

906, 683 

879,  928 

852,  786 

831,  806 

811,873 


1,000 
dollars 

99,455 
121, 819 
142, 891 
175,413 
191,829 
214, 338 
233,826 
286, 173 
375, 001 
461,930 

592, 675 
719,  962 
759,  065 
771,  600 
695,  467 
581,088 
633,  710 
525,  036 
529,  509 
551,  371 

675,  012 
587,  874 
577,  436 
540, 400 
481,768 
474,  214 
476, 788 
463,  423 
453,  855 
445,  916 

437,  624 


1,000 
dollars 
184,922 
201, 807 
240,  740 
309,844 
354,084 
384,  746 

395. 641 
441,676 
502,087 
525,663 

611,  452 
733,  338 
747,  469 
727, 367 

733,  327 

734,  293 
763,  912 
800,  871 
814,  089 
839, 839 

912,284 
934,  538 
934, 161 
902, 978 

836. 642 
782,  487 
771,  297 
769,  441 
769,  450 
768,567 

764,408 


Many  kinds  of  forces  have  influenced  the 
trend  of  mortgage  debt  during  the  last  30  years. 
Net  effects  vary  by  periods  and  within  periods 
by  regions.  With  the  completion  of  a  series  of 
annual  estimates  of  outstanding  farm-mortgage 
debt  for  the  period  1910-40,  it  is  now  possible  to 
relate  mortgage-credit  'movements  more  directly 
to  other  important  movements  in  the  agricul- 
tural economy.  These  new  estimates  are  shown 
by  geographic  divisions  in  table  l.1  The  move- 
ments of  mortgage  debt  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  shown  in  figure  1 ,  together  with  data 
showing  the  trend  of  land  values,  the  percentage 
of  farms  mortgaged,  and  the  ratio  of  debt  to 
value  on  mortgaged  farms. 


Figure  1. — Farm-Mortgage  Debt  Per  Acre,  Value 
Per  Acre  Farm  Real  Estate,  Percentage  Owner- 
Operated  Farms  Mortgaged,  and  Percentage  Debt 
Is  of  Value    of  Mortgaged    Full-Owner    Farms. 

During  the  period  1910-20,  farm-mortgage  debt  and 
land  values  followed  similar  patterns,  but  in  the  first 
2  years  of  the  1920's  mortgage  debt  continued  to  rise 
while  land  values  were  being  greatly  reduced.  From 
about  1925  to  1933  the  two  series  again  followed 
parallel  paths,  but  from  1933  to  1940  mortgage  debt 
declined  while  land  values  rose.  In  1935  the  ratio  of 
mortgage  debt  to  value  for  mortgaged  full-owner 
farms  was  substantially  higher,  and  the  percentage  of 
owner-operated  farms  mortgaged  was  substantially 
lower  than  in  1930. 

The  War  and  Post-War  Rise  of  Mortgage 
Debt 

A  substantial  rise  of  farm-mortgage  debt 
occurred  even  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade, 
1910-20.     This  was  associated  largely  with  the 


1  These  series  are  revisions  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  census  years  1910, 
1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935,  and  new  estimates  for  all 
other  years  of  the  period.  The  estimates  by  States  are 
shown  in  Appendix  table  64. 


general  expansion  of  agriculture  that  had  been 
in  progress  for  years.  Farm-mortgage  debt  rose 
almost  57  percent  during  this  part  of  the  decade, 
although  farm  prices  and  land  values  rose  little. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  farm  prices  were  at 
about  the  same  level  in  1915  as  in  1910,  and 
gross  income  from  farm  production  for  1915  was 
only  about  11  percent  above  1910. 

Land  values  and  prices  for  farm  products  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  rise  in  1916  and  1917,  but 
even  in  these  years  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
mortgage  debt  was  only  slightly  higher  than  for 
the  previous  6  years.  The  percentage  increase 
of  mortgage  debt  was  about  the  same  in  1918 
as  the  average  for  1910-15.  But  the  absolute 
amount  of  debt  increase  for  1916,  1917,  and 
1918  was  $1,881,000,000  as  compared  with  only 
$2,049,000,000  for  the  entire  6-year  period 
1910-15. 

Largest  Increases  in  1919  and  1920. — It  was  not 
until  1919  and  1920  that  the  largest  annual 
increases  in  farm-mortgage  debt  occurred.  In 
these  years  the  total  rose  more  than  $3,000,000,- 
000,  and  in  the  next  2  years  about  $565,000,000 
was  added.  The  total  of  $10,786,000,000, 
reached  near  the  beginning  of  1923,  was  almost 
3}i  times  the  total  in  1910  and  more  than  double 
the  amount  at  the  beginning  of  1916. 

The  large  growth  of  mortgage  debt  in  1916-18 
reflected  mainly  the  increased  use  of  mortgage 
credit  to  finance  real  estate  transfers  in  a  rising 
market,  purchases  of  equipment,  and  other  ex- 
penditures associated  with  the  rising  prices  and 
wartime  expansion  of  farm  production.  Out- 
standing mortgage  credit  would  probably  have 
risen  even  more  rapidly  had  farmers  not  been 
able  to  meet  their  credit  needs  to  considerable 
extent  by  borrowing  on  an  unsecured  basis. 
Personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  by  com- 
mercial banks  increased  56  percent  from  the 
spring  of  1914  to  the  middle  of  1918.  Farmers 
borrowed  heavily  on  bases  other  than  farm  real 
estate;  many  of  these  loans  were  later  funded 
into  debt  secured  by  real  estate. 

A  continued  rise  of  mortgage  debt  in  1919 
reflected  further  borrowing  to  finance  real  estate 
transfers  and  farm  improvements  during  the 
post-war  boom.  Although  the  rate  of  increase 
in  farm  prices  and  agricultural  income  slackened 


in  1918  and  1919,  land  values  increased  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  2  preceding  years. 

One  indication  of  the  effect  on  mortgage  debt 
of  these  rising  land  values  and  of  large  loans  in 
relation  to  value  is  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded.  For 
1917  it  is  estimated  at  $2,640.  The  average  rose 
to  $2,880  for  1918,  to  $3,460  for  1919,  and  by 
1920  reached  $4,270. 2 

Continuation  of  the  rise  of  farm-mortgage 
debt,  after  the  break  in  farm  prices  and  land 
values  in  1920,  resulted  partly  from  the  com- 
pletion of  real  estate  transactions  already  en- 
tered into,  but  also  from  the  funding  of  un- 
secured debts.  Distress  borrowing  to  tide  over 
the  period  of  reduced  income  tended  to  increase 
the  total  outstanding  mortgage  debt.  But  many 
farm  owners  were  forced  to  give  up  their  farms 
to  satisfy  debts,  thus  tending  to  reduce  the  total. 
By  the  beginning  of  1923,  when  the  peak  of 
mortgage  debt  was  reached,  the  several  factors 
of  debt  increase  had  become  of  diminished  im- 
portance, whereas  the  volume  of  debt  liquida- 
tion, mainly  through  foreclosures  and  related 
distress  transfers  of  farms,  had  increased  greatly. 

Two   Periods  Involved. — The  continuing  rise  of 

farm-mortgage   debt   from    1910   to    1923    thus 

included  not  only  the  years  of  war  prosperity 

and  post-war  boom,  but  also  3  years  immediately 

following  the  1920  agricultural  collapse.     The 

significance  of  rising  mortgage  debt  was  quite 

different  in  the  two  periods.     In   the  prosperity 

phase,   farm   owners  incurred  additional  debts 

and  lenders  made  loans  with  the  expectation 

that  present  or  future  increases  of  income  and 

land  values  would  support  the  debt.     The  rise  of 

mortgage  debt  from  1910  to  1920  was  paralleled 

by  a  90-percent  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  real 

estate  and  9-percent  expansion  of  land  in  farms. 

Both  the  percentage  of  farms  mortgaged  and  the 

ratio  of  debt  to  value  for  mortgaged  farms  rose 

from  1910  to  1920  (fig.   1).     As  the  volume  of 

agricultural  loans  made  on  an  unsecured  basis  or 

on  security  other  than  farm  real  estate  increased 

sharply,  the  trend  of  mortgage  debt  alone  may 

not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  growth  of  total 

farm  debt  during  this  decade. 

3  For  information  on  the  variations  in  the  size  of  farm 
mortgages  recorded  in  the  period  1917-35  see  Appendix 
table  71. 


In  the  years  immediately  following  the  de- 
pression of  1920,  many  owners  had  to  incur 
mortgage  debt  without  regard  to  current  levels 
of  farm  incomes  and  land  values.  The  decline 
in  land  values,  accompanied  by  distress  borrow- 
ing and  funding  of  unsecured  debts,  probably 
meant  that  by  the  beginning  of  1923  both  the 
ratio  of  debt  to  value  for  mortgaged  farms  and 
the  percentage  of  farms  mortgaged  were  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  1920.  The  character 
of  this  financing  is  suggested  by  the  shifts  that 
occurred  in  the  relative  importance  of  different 
lenders  as  sources  of  new  loans  and  by  the  change 
in  the  average  size  of  loans.  In  1920  more  than 
59  percent  of  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages 
recorded  were  by  individuals,  but  by  1923  this 
had  fallen  below  35  percent.  Recordings  by 
State  and  national  banks  rose  from  18.3  percent 
of  the  total  in  1920  to  25.2  percent  in  1921  and 
there  was  a  rise  for  miscellaneous  local  lenders 
after  1920.  Thus  a  shift  is  indicated  from 
mortgage  financing  arising  chiefly  out  of  volun- 
tary farm  sales  to  funding  of  non-real-estate 
debts.  This  is  suggested  also  by  the  decline  in 
the  average  size  of  mortgages  recorded  from 
$4,270  in  1920,  to  $3,190  in  1922. 

Many  mortgages  taken  during  the  post- 1920 
period  were  not  regarded  by  the  lenders  as 
desirable  new  investments,  but  rather  as  im- 
proving the  status  of  existing  claims.  Not  all  of 
the  rise  in  mortgage  debt  represented  a  net 
increase  in  the  total  of  farmers'  debts,  as  it 
included  a  shift  of  some  non-real-estate  debt  to 
the  real-estate-secured  classification.  In  this 
period,  therefore,  the  trend  of  mortgage  debt 
may  give  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  growth 
of  total  farm  debt. 

Mortgage-Debt  Liquidation  1923-40 

Adjustment  to  Decline  of  Land  Values  in  1920' s. — 
The  decrease  in  outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt 
during  the  1920's,  following  the  peak  reached  in 
1922-23,  was  associated  with  a  gradual  decline 
of  land  values  (fig.  1).  The  decrease  of  debt  was 
moderate  in  1923,  but  in  1924  the  rate  of  de- 
cline was  greatly  accelerated.  By  1924  and  1925 
many  owners  who  had  retained  their  farms  dur- 
ing years  immediately  after  the  1920  collapse 
were  forced  to  give   them    up    to    satisfy  their 


debts.  Foreclosures  and  related  distress  transfers 
continued  to  be  influential  in  reducing  outstand- 
ing mortgage  debt  during  the  remainder  of 
the   1920's. 

In  addition,  some  farm  owners  were  able  to 
reduce  the  principal  amounts  of  their  mort- 
gages. Then  many  were  refinanced,  with  the 
size  of  the  mortgage  reduced  to  a  level  more 
nearly  in  conformity  with  the  reduced  land 
values.  The  average  size  of  farm  mortgages 
recorded  during  the  middle  1 920's  did  not  move 
closely  with  the  trend  of  land  values,  indicating 
the  influence  of  the  large  volume  of  loans  re- 
financed that  had  been  made  earlier  on  a 
higher  land-value  level;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  the  average  size  of  new  loans  had  become 
adjusted  to  the  new  lower  level  of  land  values. 
The  debt  declined  very  little  in  1926  and  in- 
creased slightly  in  1927,  but  during  the  next  2 
years  the  downward  trend  was  resumed. 

Developments  After  7929  Different  from  Those 
After  1920. — The  movement  of  mortgage  debt 
following  the  1929  financial  collapse  had  some 
elements  in  common  with  that  following  the  1920 
collapse,  but  in  most  respects  it  was  markedly 
different.3  The  sharp  decline  in  mortgage  debt 
came  in  1932  and  1933,  whereas  the  break  in 
farm  prices  came  much  earlier,  as  was  true  in 
the  mortgage  movement  after  1920.  However, 
mortgage  debt  did  not  rise  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  following  the  1929  collapse.  In  fact,  the 
rate  of  decline  was  greater  in  1930  and  1931  than 
for  the  years  immediately  preceding. 

Certain  factors  accounting  for  the  increases  in 
mortgage  debt  in  1920  and  1921  were  of  much 
less  importance  in  1930  and  1931.  Land  values 
had  been  declining  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
during  the  decade,  and  the  volume  of  transfers 
to  be  completed  after  the  1929  collapse  was 
relatively  small.  The  volume  of  non-real-estate 
credit  to  be  funded  into  farm  mortgages  was 
relatively  small  as  compared  with  1920.  The 
national  financial  system  was  much  less  able  to 
finance  distress  borrowing  in  1930  and  1931,  and 
the  long  decline  in  land  values  had  left  many 


'  The  mortgage-credit  developments  of  the  last  decade, 
and  the  forces  operative,  are  considered  more  fully  in 
relation  to  other  developments  in  chapter  4.  At  this 
point  only  the  major  differences  between  the  post-1920 
and  post- 1929  periods  are  discussed. 


farmers  with  little  equity  on  which  to  borrow. 
In  1930  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  for  all  mort- 
gaged full-owner  farms  was  39.6  percent  as 
compared  with  29.1  in  1920,  and  the  percentage 
of  all  owner-operated  farms  mortgaged  was  44.6 
percent  in  1930  as  compared  with  41.1  in  1920. 

Thus  these  periods,  1920-23  and  1930-33, 
well  illustrate  the  observation  that  a  period  of 
reduced  farm  prices  and  incomes  may  result  in 
either  a  rise  or  a  fall  of  outstanding  mortgage 
debt,  depending  on  other  prevailing  conditions. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  movement  of 
mortgage  debt  since  1931  has  been  similar  in 
some  respects  to  that  from  1923  to  1930.  In 
1932  and  1933  mortgage  liquidation  was  very 
rapid,  the  total  falling  about  one-seventh. 
The  large  volume  of  distress  transfers  was  a 
chief  cause  of  the  sharp  decline  of  mortgage  debt. 

New  Help  Comes  To  Farmers. — With  the  large- 
scale  refinancing  program  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  which  enabled  many  farm 
owners  to  refinance  their  debts,  and  the  emer- 
gency debtor-relief  laws  enacted  by  several  of 
the  States  which  hindered  foreclosure  actions, 
the  rate  of  decline  was  much  reduced  by  1934. 
After  1933,  the  rise  in  land  values,  the  improved 
prospects  for  farm  incomes  and  the  improved 
position  of  private  lenders,  contributed  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  foreclosure  actions. 
The  steady  decline  of  mortgage  debt  in  the  last 
few  years  of  the  decade  reflects  the  continued 
liquidation  of  mortgages  through  foreclosures 
and  the  increase  of  principal  repayments, 
especially  on  loans  placed  on  an  amortization 
basis  in  the  period  of  large-scale  refinancing. 

Regional  Variations  in  Trends  of 
Mortgage  Debt 

Considerable  regional  variation  in  mortgage- 
credit  trends  is  evident  during  certain  periods. 
Figure  2  shows  this  clearly.  As  the  movements 
of  land  values  for  different  regions  reflect 
regional  differences  in  underlying  agricultural 
conditions,  the  index  of  land  values  is  shown  for 
each  geographic  division. 

Extent  and  Period  of  Debt  Rise  Varies. — All  of  the 
geographic  divisions  experienced  a  rise  in  mort- 
gage debt  from  1910  to  1920,  although  the  extent 
of  the  rise  and  the  period  of  greatest  increase 
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Figure  2. — Farm-Mortgage  Debt,  1910-40,  and  Value  Per  Acre  of  Farm  Real  Estate,  1912-40. 

Variations  in  farm-mortgage  debt  by  regions,  1910-40,  are  related  to  land-value  movements  of  these  regions,  but 
reflect  changes  in  acreage  in  farms,  in  the  proportion  of  farms  mortgaged,  and  in  ratio  of  debt  to  value  for  mort- 
gaged farms.  These  other  factors  affecting  mortgage  debt  have  been  especially  important  in  the  newer  areas 
during  their  developmental  stages. 


varied  somewhat.  The  rise  of  mortgage  debt 
from  1910  to  1920  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  was  moderate,  as  was 
the  rise  of  land  values.  Increase  of  mortgage 
debt  in  the  East  North  Central  States  was  less 
marked  than  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States. 

The  largest  percentage  rise  for  any  area  was 
in  the  Mountain  States.  Average  value  per 
acre  of  farm  real  estate  did  not  rise  so  much  in 
the  Mountain  States  as  in  several  other  areas 
that  show  much  smaller  increases  in  debt,  but 
other  factors  were  operative.  Land  in  farms  in 
that  region  increased  about  97  percent  from  1910 
to  1920,  the  percentage  of  owner-operated  farms 
mortgaged  rose  from  20.8  to  52.1,  and  the 
ratio  of  debt  to  value  for  mortgaged  full-owner 
farms  rose  much  more  than  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  East  South  Central  States  the  rate  of 
increase  in  mortgage  debt  was  moderate  until 
about  1917,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade 
the  rise  was  very  rapid.  In  the  North  Central, 
Pacific,  and  West  South  Central  States  the  rate 
of  increase  was  fairly  constant  throughout, 
although,  as  in  most  of  the  other  regions,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  1919  was  greater  than  during 
the  years  of  war  activities. 

Divergent  Trends  in  192(?s. — The  extent  and 
duration  of  the  further  rise  of  mortgage  debt  in 
the  early  1920's  varied  widely  by  regions.  Re- 
gional differences  in  mortgage-debt  movements 
also  were  marked  in  the  period  from  the  post- 
war debt  peak  through  the  early  1930's;  some 
areas  showed  a  sharp  decline,  whereas  others 
showed  a  moderate  change  immediately  after 
the  post-war  peak  was  reached.  Continuation 
of  the  gradual  decline  of  mortgage  debt  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1920's  and  the  early  1930's  reflects  chiefly  the 
importance  of  the  North  Central  States  in  the 
national  mortgage-debt  total.  The  increases  of 
mortgage  debt  in  several  other  regions  were  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  heavy  decline  in  the  North 
Central  States. 

Trends  Since  1931  Not  Uniform. — The  regional 
movements  of  mortgage  debt  since  about  1931 
have  had  certain  major  characteristics  in  com- 
mon, but  there  have  been  some  differences  of 


trend.  In  all  areas,  there  was  a  period  of  fairly 
rapid  decline  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
large-scale  refinancing  program  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  The  declines  in  1932 
and  1933  in  the  North  and  South  Central  States 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  represented  a 
continuation  of  a  downward  trend  already  in 
progress.  In  some  areas  the  refinancing  opera- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  funded 
large  amounts  of  unsecured  debts  and  past-due 
obligations  into  mortgage  debts,  partly  account- 
ing for  the  rise  of  mortgage  debt  in  1934  in 
certain  regions. 

From  1935  to  1940  the  total  declined  at  a 
moderate  rate  in  most  of  the  regions.  But  the 
New  England  and  East  South  Centra]  States 
alone  show  a  significant  upward  trend  in  these 
years,  and  in  the  Pacific  States  the  volume  of 
debt  has  changed  very  little. 

Shifts  in  Geographical  Distribution  of  Debt. — Addi- 
tional light  is  shed  on  the  present  status  of  the 
farm-mortgage  debt  by  certain  other  comparisons 
on  a  regional  basis.  For  example,  at  present  a 
substantially  larger  proportion  of  the  total  farm- 
mortgage  debt  rests  on  farms  in  the  West  and 
South  than  was  true  30  years  ago.  The  North 
Atlantic  States  accounted  for  10.6  percent  of  the 
entire  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1910  as  compared 
with  8.5  in  1940,  and  the  North  Central  States 
accounted  for  65  percent  of  the  total  in  1910  as 
compared  with  51.7  in  1940.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Southern  States,  which  accounted  for 
only  15.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1910,  now  ac- 
count for  22.4  percent  of  the  total;  and  the 
Western  States  now  account  for  17.4  percent  as 
compared  with  8.8  in  1910. 

The  increased  proportion  of  the  mortgage  debt 
resting  on  farms  in  the  West  and  South  reflects 
in  part  the  greater  agricultural  expansion  in  these 
areas  with  a  resulting  increased  debt-carrying 
capacity.  The  total  value  of  farm  real  estate 
today  for  the  entire  country  is  only  slightly 
larger  than  it  was  30  years  ago,  but  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  total  is  now  accounted  for  by  the 
West  and  the  South.  Moreover,  the  increase  of 
mortgage  debt  there,  relative  to  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  farm  real  estate,  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  mortgage  debt  per  $1,000  of 
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Figure  3. — In  1910  most  of  the  States  with  relatively  low  percentages  of  owner-operated  farms  mortgaged  were  in  the 
Mountain  and  Southeastern  areas.  By  1920  all  of  the  Mountain  States  except  New  Mexico  had  experienced 
sharp  increases  in  the  percentage  of  farms  mortgaged.  Debt  frequency  in  the  Southeastern  States  has  continued 
lower  than  for  most  of  the  other  States.  From  1910  to  1920  the  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  the  value  of  mortgaged 
full-owner  farms  rose  sharply  in  the  Western  States,  and  from  1920  to  1935  this  ratio  increased  for  almost  all  of 
the  States,  with  an  especially  marked  increase  from  1930  to  1935,  reflecting  the  sharp  reduction  in  land  values 
in  this  period. 
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farm  real  estate  value  was  $200  in  1939  as  com- 
pared with  $92  in  1910.  For  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  however,  mortgage  debt  per  $1,000  of 
real  estate  value  rose  only  from  $108  in  1910  to 
$186  in  1939,  whereas  for  the  Western  States 
it  rose  from  $75  in  1910  to  $223  in  1939. 

Other  Interrelationships  Important. — These  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  volume  of  out- 
standing farm-mortgage  debt  have  somewhat 
more  meaning  when  they  are  related  further 
to  changes  in  the  proportion  of  farms  mortgaged, 
and  to  changes  in  the  ratio  of  debt  to 
value  for  mortgaged  farms.  For  example,  the 
increase  in  mortgage  debt  from  1910  to  1920 
represented  in  some  areas  a  marked  increase 
both  in  the  proportion  of  farms  mortgaged  and 
in  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  on  mortgaged  farms 
(fig.  3).  This  was  especially  true  in  the  Moun- 
tain States.  In  general,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  variations  among  States  as  regards 
these  two  points  to  become  less  pronounced. 
In  the  southeast,  however,  the  proportion  of 
owner-operated  farms  mortgaged  has  continued 
lower  than  elsewhere,  although  for  the  farms 
under  mortgage  in  the  southeast  the  ratio  of 
debt  to  value  has  been  comparable  with  other 
areas. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  for  certain  States  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  farms  under  mortgage 
and  a  relatively  high  debt-to-value  ratio  have 
prevailed  over  a  long  period.  These  underlying 
-conditions  help  to  explain  the  extent  of  debt 


distress  under  adverse  economic  circumstances. 
Most  of  the  States  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and 
in  the  Great  Plains,  for  example,  entered  the 
post-1929  depression  with  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  farms  mortgaged  and  with  the  ratio 
of  debt  to  value  of  mortgaged  farms  higher  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This,  no  doubt, 
aggravated  the  debt  difficulties  in  these  areas 
arising  out  of  reduced  farm  income  in  the  early 
1930's. 

This  long-range  review  of  historical  trends  in 
the  volume  of  outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt 
indicates  that  the  trend  of  mortgage  debt 
reflects  the  operation  of  a  wide  variety  of  forces 
having  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  economic  position  of  agri- 
culture. The  major  movements  reflect  mainly 
the  operation  of  forces  of  national  scope,  as  in 
the  war  and  post-war  rise  of  mortgage  debt,  the 
post-war  liquidation,  and  the  post-1929  liqui- 
dation. But  national  trends  alone  may  be  mis- 
leading. At  times  the  national  trend  is  merely 
the  net  effect  of  widely  divergent  regional 
trends. 

These  widely  divergent  regional  trends  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the  consideration  of  agri- 
cultural credit  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 
Even  after  1929  regional  differences  were  pro- 
nounced. Because  of  their  significance  in  any 
consideration  of  public  policy  in  this  field,  the 
developments  in  the  post-1929  period  are 
analyzed  in  more  detail  in  chapter  4. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  2 


Sources  of  Farm-Mortgage  Credit 


To  review  the  changes  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  several  sources  of  mortgage 
credit  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them 
sheds  light  on  the  present  situation  in  regard  to 
mortgage-credit  sources.  But  before  summariz- 
ing the  available  information  it  may  be  helpful 
to  consider  briefly  the  principal  lender  groups 
and  their  economic  characteristics  as  sources  of 
farm-mortgage  credit. 

Wide   Diversity   of  Types   and   Sources 

Economic  characteristics  of  farm-mortgage 
credit  vary  widely,  not  only  geographically  and 
by  kind  of  farming,  but  also  functionally  within 
the  same  area  and  between  different  financing 
operations  for  the  same  general  type  of  farming. 
The  fact  that  a  debt  is  secured  by  a  lien  against 
farm  real  estate  provides  a  useful  classification 
of  farm  debts  for  certain  purposes,  but  frequently 
has  no  great  significance  as  an  indication  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  financial  operations 
involved. 

Farm  mortgages  frequently  arise  out  of  diverse 
circumstances  such  as  borrowing  money  to  cover 
most  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  farm,  giving  a 
mortgage  merely  as  additional  security  for  a 
loan  to  finance  seasonal  production  costs  or 
living  expenses,  or  liquidating  an  inherited 
estate.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  lender,  a 
farm-mortgage  loan  may  range  from  a  very 
conservative  investment  to  a  claim  on  a  farm 
that  will  be  worth  something  only  if  land  values 
rise  considerably  or  if  the  borrower  can  meet 
the  loan  from  other  resources. 

Lenders   Classified. — Types   of  funds   that   flow 


into  farm  mortgages  vary  as  widely  as  do  the  uses 
made  of  them.  Certain  general  distinctions  can 
be  made  by  broad  classes  of  lender  groups, 
although  within  each  group  the  considerations 
involved  in  making  farm-mortgage  loans  differ 
considerably.  One  useful  classification  (which 
partly  reflects  fundamental  differences  in  the 
considerations  given  most  weight  in  making 
loans)  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
loans  come  from  local  funds  or  from  funds  pooled 
and  loaned  over  a  wide  area.  Those  who  make 
the  former  loans  may  be  designated  as  local 
lenders  and  the  latter  as  centralized  lenders. 
The  second  group  should  be  subdivided  further 
into  public  and  private  lenders. 

Local  Sources. — Among  the  several  local  sources 
of  farm-mortgage  credit,  individuals  have  been 
most  important  in  the  past  and  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  sources.  Individuals  held 
about  25  percent  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  in 
1935.  Individual  investors  hold  mortgages,  in 
many  cases,  because  they  took  real  estate  mort- 
gages as  a  part  of  the  sale  price  of  farms,  or  of 
farm  equipment  and  supplies.  But  many  indi- 
vidual holders  of  local  farm  mortgages  have 
merely  selected  this  type  of  investment  as  the 
one  most  suitable  to  their  needs;  and  some  indi- 
vidual holders,  not  local  residents,  have  pur- 
chased from  an  agent  mortgages  on  farms  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  many  mortgages  held  by  individuals 
have  originated  in  business  transactions  in  which 
the  lender  is  financially  interested,  the  terms  and 
conditions  often  have  reflected  considerations 
not   involved    in   ordinary   investment.      These 


considerations  usually  influence  the  interest  rate 
charged,  the  security  accepted,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  loan  contract.  If,  for  example,  a 
farm  sale  has  been  made  at  a  price  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  seller,  he  may  take  a  substantial 
junior  mortgage  as  part  of  the  sale  price  and 
grant  more  favorable  terms  than  if  only  invest- 
ment of  funds  were  involved.  If  a  farm  is 
transferred  to  a  relative,  the  mortgage-credit 
terms  and  conditions  may  reflect  personal 
relationships. 

Because  they  can  keep  well  informed  with 
regard  to  local  farming  conditions  and  the 
circumstances  of  particular  borrowers,  individ- 
uals and  other  local  lenders  often  can  be  more 
flexible  in  making  mortgages  than  is  feasible  for 
centralized  lenders.  This  flexibility  in  terms 
and  conditions  and  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween borrower  and  lender  undoubtedly  have 
great  weight  with  many  borrowers,  and  may 
outweigh  certain  advantages  in  regard  to  interest 
rates  and  other  terms  offered  by  other  lenders. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  local  lender 
groups  are  commercial  and  savings  banks.  This 
group  has  held  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
farm -mortgage  debt  in  recent  years.  These 
institutions  tend  to  follow  lending  policies  simi- 
lar to  those  of  local  individual  lenders.  But 
they  are  less  likely  than  individuals  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  direct  financial  interest  in  related 
transactions,  such  as  sales  of  farm  real  estate, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  Moreover,  the  nature 
of  their  liabilities  and  the  statutory  and  other 
restrictions  under  which  they  operate  reduce  the 
flexibility  of  their  loan  operations. 

Banks,  partly  because  of  their  demand  liabili- 
ties, make  many  relatively  short-term  farm- 
mortgage  loans  to  finance  farm-equipment 
purchases  and  other  operating-capital  needs. 
In  many  cases  a  mortgage  on  farm  real  estate 
is  taken  only  as  additional  security  for  a  working- 
capital  loan.  At  times  banks  have  found  it 
necessary  to  require  a  real  estate  mortgage  as 
additional  security  for  loans  previously  made  on 
chattels  or  on  personal  security.  Many  of  such 
loans  have  been  junior  liens  and  for  relatively 
small  amounts;  often  they  have  carried  interest 
rates  somewhat  higher  than  those  on  well- 
secured  first  mortgages.    Despite  the  restrictions 


imposed  on  banks,  to  which  individuals  are  not 
subject,  they  have  generally  furnished  a  more 
flexible  and  varied  type  of  farm-mortgage  credit 
than  is  furnished  by  nonlocal  lenders. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  in  some  sections 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  rather  important. 
A  variety  of  other  mortgage  and  investment 
companies  have  made  loans  from  their  funds 
or  have  acted  as  agents  in  placing  loans  with 
other  investors.  To  the  extent  that  these  spe- 
cialized mortgage  institutions  have  been  local 
in  character,  their  loan  operations  have  been 
governed  more  largely  by  local  standards  and 
practices.  But  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
acted  as  agents  of  other  lenders,  or  have  carried 
on  operations  over  a  wide  area,  their  lending 
practices  have  been  influenced  more  by  require- 
ments of  greater  standardization  of  loan  terms 
and  conditions. 

Centralized  Lenders. — Five  principal  groups  of 
agencies  may  be  classified  as  predominantly  of 
the  centralized-lender  types:  (1)  Certain  of  the 
mortgage  and  investment  companies,  (2)  life 
insurance  companies,  (3)  the  joint  stock  land 
banks,  (4)  the  Federal  land  banks  and  other 
Federal  mortgage-credit  agencies,  and  (5) 
State  credit  agencies. 

Some  of  the  mortgage  and  investment  com- 
panies obtain  funds  and  make  loans  over  exten- 
sive areas.  Life  insurance  companies  tend  to 
concentrate  their  loans  in  areas  where  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  fairly  well-standardized  loans  per- 
mits economical  operations.  The  joint  stock 
land  banks  were  designed  chiefly  to  handle 
effectively  functions  similar  to  those  performed 
by  certain  of  the  larger  mortgage  companies. 
None  of  these  three  groups  of  lending  agencies 
has  been  well  adapted  to  making  a  large  volume 
of  heterogeneous  farm  real  estate  loans  such  as 
the  local  agencies  have  made.  Loans  acceptable 
to  the  private  centralized  agencies  have  had  to 
be  such  that  detailed  and  continuous  knowledge 
of  specialized  types  of  agriculture  or  of  the  special 
circumstances  surrounding  each  loan  was  not 
so  necessary  for  reasonably  safe  lending. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  other  federally 
sponsored  farm-mortgage  loan  agencies  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  Federal  agencies)  and  the 
several  State  agencies  for  making  farm  loans, 
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have  represented  positive-action  programs  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to  meet 
certain  farm-mortgage  credit  needs  that  were 
inadequately  served  by  private  lenders.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  period 
before  1933,  the  public  policy  with  respect  to 
these  agencies  may  be  characterized  as  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  to  a  much  wider  group  of  bor- 
rowers certain  advantages  enjoyed  by  many 
borrowers  who  were  obtaining  credit  from 
private  centralized  lending  agencies.  Both  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  on  other  lenders, 
through  competition  and  the  setting  of  stan- 
dards, were  expected  to  reduce  interest  rates  and 
to  provide  a  type  of  mortgage-credit  service 
better  suited  to  the  special  requirements  of 
farmer-borrowers. 

Each  of  the  several  types  of  farm-mortgage 
lenders  thus  has  certain  economic  characteris- 
tics which  influence  the  types  of  loans  they  are 
best  adapted  to  make  and  their  ability  to  make 
loans  under  varying  economic  conditions. 
These  are  underlying  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  sources 
of  mortgage  credit  during  the  last  30  years. 

Changes  in  Sources  of  Outstanding  Farm- 
Mortgage  Credit,  1910-40 

Increasing  relative  importance  of  institutional 
investors,  evident  for  many  years  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  has  been  a  noteworthy  tendency  in 
the  farm-mortgage  field.  There  has  also  been  a 
tendency,  in  the  farm-mortgage  field  at  least, 
for  centralized  types  of  investment  institutions 
to  expand  their  operations  relative  to  those  of 
the  local  types.  The  pooling  of  investment 
funds  with  centralized  agencies  and  the  invest- 
ment of  these  funds  in  scattered  areas  have  given 
greater  mobility  to  loan  capital  and  made  bor- 
rowers less  dependent  on  local  savings.  How 
far  such  a  trend  in  farm-mortgage  lending  may 
be  expected  to  go,  and  how  far  a  continuation 
is  desirable,  depend  on  many  considerations, 
including  the  character  of  the  credit  needs  of 
farm-mortgage  borrowers  and  the  character  and 
volume  of  the  investment  funds  available  from 
the  several  sources. 

Dominant  Institutional  Sources  Change. — Commer- 


cial banks,  life  insurance  companies,  the  Federal 
and  joint  stock  land  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  represent  the  prin- 
cipal institutional  sources  of  farm-mortgage 
credit  at  present,  although  mortgage  companies 
and  other  financial  institutions  have  held  a 
significant  part  of  the  total.  The  trend  of  the 
amount  of  farm-mortgage  holdings  of  the  several 
major  groups  of  lenders  for  the  last  31  years  is 
shown  in  table  2,  and  the  trend  of  the  proportion 
held  by  each  lender  group  is  shown  in  figure  4. 
The  two  periods  in  the  last  three  decades  in 
which  the  institutional  lenders  as  a  group  be- 
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Figure  4. — Outstanding  Farm-Mortgage  Debt,  Per- 
centage Held  by  Principal  Lender  Groups,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910-40. 

In  1 940,  commercial  banks,  life  insurance  companies,  the 
Federal  and  joint  stock  land  banks,  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  held  almost  60  percent  of  the 
entire  farm-mortgage  debt.  In  the  1920's  the  Federal 
and  joint  stock  land  banks  and  life  insurance  companies 
increased,  whereas  commercial  banks  decreased,  in 
relative  importance  as  sources  of  farm-mortgage 
credit.  Since  1932  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  have  been  a  major  source 
of  farm-mortgage  credit. 

came  of  greatly  increased  importance  were  from 
1921  through  1926  and  from  1933  through 
1936.  Both  were  periods  in  which  much  of  the 
lending  represented  refinancing  of  loans  held 
by  other  lenders.  In  the  former  period,  the 
life  insurance  companies,  joint  stock  land  banks, 
and  Federal  land  banks  refinanced  many 
mortgages  held  by  commercial  banks,  individ- 
uals, and  miscellaneous  lenders.  In  the  latter 
period,  the  increase  in  the  relative  importance 
of  institutional  credit  sources  represented  a 
shift  of  mortgages  from  private-lender  groups 
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Table  2. — Estimates  of  total  outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt,  and  amounts  held  by  principal  lender  groups, 

1910-40 


Beginning  of  year 

Estimated 
total 

Federal  land 
banks ' 

Land  Bank 
Commis- 
sioner i 

Life  insur- 
ance com- 
panies J 

Joint  stock 
land  banks  3 

Commercial 
banks4 

Individuals 
and  others » 

1910 

1,000  dollars 
3,  207, 863 
3,  522,  121 

3,  929,  758 

4,  347,  679 
4,  707,  358 

4,  990,  785 

5,  256,  425 

5,  825,  851 

6,  536.  860 
7, 137,  365 

8,  448,  772 
10,  221,  126 
10,  702,  257 
10,  785,  621 
10,  664,  919 

9,  912,  650 
9,  713,  213 
9,  658,  422 
9,  756,  957 
9,  756,  559 
9,  630,  768 
9,  458,  281 
9,  214.  004 
8,  638,  383 
7,887,119 

7,  785,  971 
7, 638,  867 
7,  389,  797 
7,  214, 138 
7, 070,  896 
6, 909,  794 

1 ,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

386, 961 

423,  454 

479,  653 

550,  158 

597,  462 

669,  984 

765,  571 

861, 144 

955,  591 

1,  018, 163 

974,  826 

1,  205,  778 

1,  432,  367 

1,  556,  203 

1,  792, 145 

1,  942,  624 

2,  030,  301 
2, 123,  664 
2, 172,  863 
2, 138,  980 
2, 105,  477 
2,  059,  221 
2,  007,  361 
1,  869,  160 
1,661,046 
1, 258,  900 
1,  054,  770 

936,  454 
895, 470 
887, 336 
883,  414 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

406,  248 

477,  568 

580,  300 

673,  752 

723, 787 

746, 111 

776,  269 

933,  990 

1,  008,  492 

1,  030,  240 

1,  204,  383 

1,  447,  483 

1,  540,  005 

1,  506,  467 

1,  388,  106 

1,  200,  456 

1, 178,  460 

1, 143,  595 

1,  097,  085 

1,  046,  624 

997,  468 

946,  876 

940,  135 

889,  083 

710,  863 

498, 842 

487,  505 

487,  534 

501,  450 

519,  276 

534, 170 

1,000  dollars 
2, 414,  654 
2,  621  099 

1911 _ 

1912 

2,  869,  805 
3, 123,  769 

1913 

1914 

3,  386, 109 

1915 

3,  574,  690 

1916 

3,  714,  585 

1917 

4, 030,  717 

1918 

39, 112 

157, 021 

296,  386 

356,  010 

443, 062 

655,  681 

822,  161 

923,  077 

998,  552 

1,  068,  642 

1, 144,  984 

1,182,813 

1,  185,  765 

1.  175,  832 

1,  151,  659 
1,105.610 
1,203,143 
1, 885.  087 

2,  059,  845 
2,  053.  105 
2,  024,  473 
1,971,630 
1,  894,  563 

1,888 

8,384 

60,038 

77,  959 

85,  017 

218.  775 

392,  639 

446,429 

545,  559 

632,  574 

667,  314 

656,  516 

626,  980 

590.811 

536,  644 

459,  183 

392,  438 

255,  931 

175,  677 

133,  499 

104,  163 

87,  362 

65,  719 

4,  531,  777 

1919 

4,  923,  557 

1920  

5,  913, 139 

1921 

7, 133,  896 

1922 

7,201,806 

1923 

6,  848,  495 

1924 

6,  269  868 

1925. .. 

5,  400,  064 

1926  .. 

4,960  341 

1927 

4,  689,  947 

1928 _._ 

4,674,711 

1929  _ 

4,  731,  626 

1930 

4,  715,  078 

1931 

4,  685,  541 

1932 

4,  578,  205 

1933 

4, 315, 347 

1934 

70, 738 
616, 737 
794, 121 
835, 807 
811,489 
751,  392 
689,  338 

3,  848,  891 

1935 .- 

3, 270, 474 

1936 

3, 066, 949 

1937 _ 

2,  943,  398 

1938 

2, 877, 093 

1939..                            - 

2, 853, 900 

1940 

2, 842,  590 

i  Excluding  Puerto  Rico. 

!  Partially  estimated. 

'  Including  banks  in  receivership. 

<  1935-39  insured  commercial  banks;  before  1935  open  State  and  national  banks.    Estimates  prior  to  1936. 

1  Residual  of  estimated  total  not  accounted  for  by  designated  lending  agencies. 


to  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner.4 

Many  factors  have  helped  to  account  for  the 
increased  relative  importance  of  the  centralized 
types  of  lenders.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
additional  factors  the  extent  to  which  this 
development  is  affected  by  a  long-run  historical 
trend  associated  with  the  gradual  "coming  of 
age"  of  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  and  a 
gradual  development  of  institutional  lending 
agencies  adapted  to  making  the  kinds  of  mort- 
gage loans  required  by  farm  owners.  The  trend 
of  institutional  investment  in  farm  mortgages 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  positive  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  furnishing  agricul- 
tural credit  through  federally  sponsored  agencies. 
The  large  volume  of  private  savings  which 
flowed  into  insurance  policies  and  the  invest- 
ment funds  that  were  available  for  the  purchase 


*  The  Land  Bank  Commissioner  is  directed  by  law 
to  make  loans  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  See  Chapter  7  for  a  discussion  of  Com- 
missioner loans  and  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation. 


of  Federal  and  joint  stock  land  bank  bonds  in 
the  1920's  also  stimulated  further  institutional 
investment  in  farm  mortgages  at  a  time  when 
banks  and  individuals  in  many  rural  areas  were 
not  in  a  position,  or  were  unwilling,  to  carry  a 
large  volume  of  mortgages.  How  far  the  avail- 
ability of  these  loan  funds  reflected  general 
monetary  and  credit  policy  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  factor  did  affect 
the  volume  of  such  funds  available  to  lending 
institutions  for  farm-mortgage  investment. 

Situation  May  Change. — In  view  of  the  presence 
of  special  financial  circumstances  in  both  of  the 
periods  of  increased  institutionalization  of  farm- 
mortgage  credit — circumstances  which  were 
rather  independent  of  the  basic  trends  in  agri- 
culture— a  question  arises  as  to  whether  expansion 
of  institutional  lending  will  continue  at  the  rate 
of  the  last  two  decades.  This  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  character  of  future  public  policies 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  mortgage-credit 
facilities  and  on  other  factors  more  directly 
related  to  the  availability  of  private  funds  and 
the  needs  for  mortgage  credit. 
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Regional  Variations  in  Sources 

Consideration  of  the  trends  for  different  areas 
sheds  additional  light  on  the  forces  that  have 
increased  the  farm-mortgage  activity  of  public 
and  private  centralized  lending  institutions 
(fig.  5.) 

Regional  Specialization  Evident. — Life  insurance 
companies,  for  example,  have  never  held  a 
significant  volume  of  farm  mortgages  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  in  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States.  In  the  North- 
eastern States  funds  have  been  available  from 
local  sources  at  interest  rates  comparable  to 
those  charged  elsewhere  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  the  agriculture  in  this 
area  has  not  been  homogeneous  enough  to 
permit  the  use  of  standardized  loan  procedures 
over  an  entire  area.  In  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States  perhaps  the  latter  factor  has  been 
most  influential,  although  in  California  funds 
available  from  the  branch-banking  systems  and 
specialized  investment  companies  have  met  some 
of  the  credit  needs  that  might  have  been  suit- 
able for  centralized  agency  loan  operations. 
The  Corn  Belt  areas  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
plantation  areas  of  the  South  have  been  better 
suited  to  life  insurance  company  lending, 
partly  because  a  substantial  volume  of  loans 
could  be  made  in  a  comparatively  small  terri- 
tory; fairly  well-standardized  loan  procedures 
could  be  used  and  larger-than-average  size 
loans  could  be  made,  all  tending  to  reduce 
administrative  costs  per  unit  of  loan  volume. 

The  joint  stock  land  banks  (in  liquidation  since 
1933)  are  not  now  a  significant  source  of  mort- 
gage credit,  but  in  the  late  I920's  they  were 
important  in  certain  areas.  These  institutions 
varied  greatly  in  character  and  did  not  operate 
in  all  areas — for  instance,  the  New  England 
States,  Delaware,  Florida,  or  New  Mexico.  In 
some  areas,  although  a  considerable  volume  of 
mortgage  debt  was  suited  to  this  type  of  lender, 
the  life  insurance  companies  had  taken  over  most 
of  this  type  of  financing  before  the  joint  stock 
land  banks  were  organized,  and  so  continued  as  a 
principal  source.  This  was  true,  for  instance,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  cotton  areas 


of  large-scale  farming.  However,  the  fact  that 
neither  the  joint  stock  land  banks  nor  the  life 
insurance  companies  acquired  a  large  part  of  the 
farm  mortgages  in  certain  areas  indicates  a  large 
volume  of  mortgage  credit  that  either  was  not 
adapted  to  this  type  of  lending,  or  could  be  fur- 
nished by  other  lenders  on  terms  as  satisfactory 
to  the  borrower  as  those  offered  by  these 
institutions. 

As  the  Federal  land  bank  system  was  designed 
partly  to  meet  credit  needs  that  were  inade- 
quately served  by  other  agencies,  the  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  land  banks  came  to  hold  a 
large  part  of  the  mortgage  debt  in  the  1920's 
would  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  occupied  by  the  private  centralized 
institutions.  For  example,  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  these  institutions  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  larger  part  of  the  farm-mort- 
gage debt  than  in  the  North  Central  States 
where  the  life  insurance  companies  were  active. 
In  the  latter  States,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  life  insurance  companies  held  a 
substantial  volume  of  mortgages  before  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  were  established.  It  was  in  the 
Southern  and  Mountain  States,  however,  that 
the  Federal  land  banks  became  relatively  most 
important  in  the  1920's. 

Figure  6  indicates  in  general  the  areas  in  which 
the  centralized  types  of  lenders  had  become  most 
important  before  the  post- 1929  depression.  The 
chart  brings  out  several  contrasts  between  areas 
that  are  obscured  by  the  grouping  of  States  by 
geographic  divisions  in  figure  5.  For  example, 
in  1929,  local  credit  sources  were  used  more  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  than  in  the  other  three 
East  North  Central  States,  and  similar  contrasts 
are  evident  in  other  areas. 

By  January  1,  1939,  not  only  was  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by 
the  centralized  types  of  agencies  (including  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner)  than  in  1929,  but  the 
shifting  of  locally  held  mortgages  to  the  Federal 
agencies  had  tended  to  make  for  less  variations 
by  States  (fig.  7). 

In  many  States,  however,  local  lenders  are  still 
the  outstanding  sources.  This  is  true  especially 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Western,  and  certain 
other  scattered  States. 
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IHg  Another  H3  Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 

WS®   Joint  stock  land  banks  |Z2  Life  insurance  companies 


Figure  5. — Percentage  of  Total  Farm-Mortgage  Debt  Held  by  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner, Joint  Stock  Land  Banks,  and  Life  Insurance  Companies,  by  Geographic  Divisions,  January  1, 
1910-40. 

The  relative  importance  of  different  lender  groups  as  sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit  varied  widely  by  regions  in 
the  period  1910-40.  Life  insurance  companies  have  been  relatively  more  important  in  the  North  and  South 
Central  States  than  in  other  geographic  divisions.  The  Federal  land  banks  became  of  considerable  importance  as 
sources  of  credit  in  the  Mountain  and  Southern  States  even  in  the  1920's,  but  did  not  hold  a  very  large  part  of 
the  total  in  the  North  Central  States  until  in  the  1930's.  In  the  1920's  the  joint  stock  land  banks  came  to  hold  a 
higher  percentage  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  than  in  any  other  geographic  division. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  FARM-MORTGAGE  DEBT  HELD  BY  FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS. 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANKS.  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


40.7  PERCENT 


PERCENT 
fTiyl  Under;  6.0 
15.0-29.9 
SO.  0-44.9 
45.0-59.9 
SO.Oand  over 


Figure  6. — On  January  1,  1929,  the  three  principal  centralized  lender  groups  together  held  more  than  45  percent  of 
the  farm-mortgage  debt  of  1 7  States  and  less  than  1 5  percent  in  1 0  other  States.    See  figure  7  for  similar  data  for  1939. 
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Figure  7. — On  January  1,  1939,  the  three  principal  centralized  lenders  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  held  more 
than  45  percent  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  in  28  States  and  in  no  State  did  they  hold  less  than  15  percent.  See 
figure  6  for  similar  data  for  1929. 
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Additional  Comparisons  by  States. — Figures  8,  9, 
10,  and  11  and  table  3  supplement  the  data  in 
figure  5  showing  the  trend  of  the  percentage  of 
farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  the  centralized 
types  of  lenders  as  a  group.  In  the  main,  life 
insurance  companies  in  1929  were  most  im- 
portant in  those  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
land  banks  were  less  important.  Although  not 
without  exceptions,  life  insurance  companies 
were  most  prominent  in  the  areas  of  higher  land 
values  and  relatively  large  farm  mortgages  and 
in  the  areas  of  lower  interest  rates  (figs.  12 
and  13).  The  Federal  land  banks  came  to 
the  fore  principally  in  the  areas  of  lower  land 
values  and  higher  interest  rates.  In  1929  the 
joint  stock  land  banks  were  relatively  more  im- 
portant in  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  also  held  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  in  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Texas,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Wyoming, 
and  Ohio  (table  3). 

Table  3. — Percentage  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt 
held  by  joint  stock  land  banks,  January  1,  1929  and 
1939' 


Table  3. — Percentage  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt 
held  by  joint  stock  land  banks,  January  1,  1929  and 
79J9— Continued 


State  and  division 

1929 

1939 

Maine 

Percent 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Percent 
0.0 

New  Hampshire .. 

.0 

.0 

Massachusetts .. 

.0 

Rhode  Island 

.0 

.0 

New  England 

.0 

.0 

New  York     

4.7 
4.0 

6.8 

1.2 

.8 

1.6 

Middle  Atlantic . 

5.0 

1.3 

Ohio                   -  .      

10.4 
13.0 
11.2 
4.2 
.8 

2.5 

5.8 

Illinois      

1.9 

.6 

.0 

East  North  Central  _ .  _  

7.8 

1.8 

5.8 
7.3 
4.5 
1.7 
3.4 
5.0 
4.5 

.1 

1.1 

.9 

North  Dakota    . 

.0 

South  Dakota    . -  

.3 

.5 

.8 

West  North  Central 

5.4 

.6 

.0 
8.0 
11.2 
18.4 
34.6 
19.9 
7.8 
0 

.0 

.8 

2.1 

West  Virginia 

3.2 

North  Carolina 

7.3 

South  Harnljna 

2.5 

2.4 

Florida    

0 

South  Atlantic 

15.1 

3.0 

State  and  division 

1929 

1939 

Kentucky 

Percent 
9.7 
2.6 

6.4 
6.7 

Percent 
1.1 

Tennessee...  ._ ... 

Alabama. 

1.7 
1.0 

Mississippi      

East  South  Central.  _ 

6.3 

.9 

Arkansas           

13.4 
1.9 
1.8 

12.7 

2.8 
.3 
.6 

3.4 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South  Central    .  . 

9.4 

2.6 

Montana...     ._ .      ... 

1.3 
3.6 

10.8 
6.7 
0.0 
8.8 
1.3 
4.0 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

1  7 

New  Mexico 

0.0 
.0 

o 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

o 

Mountain .  . 

4.3 

.7 

Washington .  . 

1.3 
9.4 

5.4 

.4 
1.4 
.0 

Oregon  _.  

California .. 

Pacific 

5.2 

.2 

United  States 

6.7 

1  2 

The  rather  detailed  data  thus  far  presented 
still  obscure  many  differences  between  these 
agencies  with  regard  to  the  specific  areas  in 
which  farm-mortgage  loans  were  made  before 
1929.  Inasmuch  as  life  insurance  companies 
often  restricted  their  loan  operations  to  certain 
groups  of  counties  within  a  State,  and  the 
Federal  land  banks  often  made  loans  in  counties 
where  credit  was  not  available  from  other 
sources  except  on  unfavorable  terms,  a  detailed 
map  by  counties  similar  to  those  shown  by 
States  would  be  necessary  to  bring  out  the  most 
significant  intrastate  contrasts.  Such  data  as 
are  available  indicate  a  tendency  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  to  confine  loans  to  groups 
of  counties  where  a  substantial  volume  of  fairly 
large  loans  could  be  made  in  a  relatively  small 
area,  and  where  the  agriculture  was  of  such  a 
character  that  specialized  appraisal  and  loan 
servicing  problems  were  not  so  numerous.  The 
cooperative  system  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
with  local  associations  assuming  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  lending  operations,  was  designed 
to  be  better  adapted  to  making  loans  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  was  essential  to 
safe  lending. 
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BAE   35956 

Figure  8. — In  1929  the  Federal  land  banks  with  few  individual  State  exceptions  held  higher  percentages  of  total  farm- 
mortgage  debt  in  the  West  and  South  than  in  other  areas.  See  figure  9  for  similar  data  for  Federal  land  bank  and 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  on  January  1,  1939. 


BAE    35783 


Figure  9. — In  1939  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  held  substantial  percentages  of  the 
farm-mortgage  debt  of  most  of  the  States.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  percentages  held  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  in  1929  shown  in  figure  8. 
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BAE    39184 


Figure  10. — In  1929  life  insurance  companies  held  almost  22  percent  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  for  the  entire  country, 
but  in  several  areas,  particularly  the  North  Atlantic,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  States,  these  institutions  held  small 
percentages  of  the  total.    See  figure  11  for  similar  data  for  1939. 


BAE    39183 


Figure  11. — In  1939  life  insurance  companies  held  smaller  percentages  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  in  most  States 
than  in  1929  (fig.  10).  These  institutions  held  more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  in  only  one  State  (Iowa)  in  1939. 
In  1929  they  held  more  than  30  percent  in  six  States. 
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VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY 


UNITED  STATES  TOTAL  57.246.384.000  OOLLAftS 


BAE   24773 


Figure  12. — Most  of  the  States  in  which  life  insurance  companies  held  high  percentages  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt 
in  1929  were  States  with  high  land  values  and  high  average  value  per  farm.    See  also  figure  10. 
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Figure  13. — Relatively  high  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  prevailed  in  1930  in  most  of  the  States  in  which  the  Federal 
land  banks  held  high  percentages  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt.     See  also  figure  8. 
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Situation  Different  by  1939. — At  the  beginning 
of  1939,  life  insurance  companies  held  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  as  com- 
pared with  almost  22  percent  of  the  much  larger 
total  10  years  earlier.  The  areas  in  which  these 
companies  now  hold  high  percentages  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  other  areas  are  much 
the  same  as  in  1929  (figs.  10  and  11).  With  the 
liquidation  of  the  joint  stock  land  banks  since 
1933,  these  institutions  hold  few  mortgages  except 
in  certain  States  (table  3),  whereas  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
are  now  important  sources  of  farm-mortgage 
credit  in  practically  every  State  (fig.  9).  Al- 
though in  1929  the  Federal  land  banks  held  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  in  most  of  the 
Middle  Western  States,  in  1939  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  held  a 
higher  percentage  in  most  of  these  States  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  All  regions  are  now 
affected  by  the  operating  policies  of  Federal 
agencies,  whereas  before  1933  the  effects  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  were  relatively  minor  in 
many  areas.5 

Local  Sources  Still  Important. — In  most  areas  a 
large  part  of  the  farm  mortgages  not  held  by  the 
centralized  lending  institutions  discussed  above 
has  been  held  by  individuals  and  commercial 
and  savings  banks.  As  of  January  1,  1935,  com- 
mercial and  savings  banks  held  9.1  percent  of  the 
farm-mortgage  debt  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  largest  percentage  for  any  geographic  divi- 
sion was  28.6  percent  for  the  New  England 
States,  whereas  in  the  West  North  Central 
States  these  banks  held  only  6.1  percent  and  in 
the  Mountain  States  only  6.5.  On  the  same  date 
individuals  held  almost  one-half  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  debt  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  35.5  and  28.8  percent  in  the  New  England 
and  Mountain  States,  respectively.  Individuals 
held  only  slightly  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
total  in  the  East  and  West  South  Central  States. 
Data  on  the  relative  importance  of  local  lenders 
as  sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit  in  1935  are 
summarized  by  geographic  divisions  and  Farm 
Credit  districts  in  table  4. 

Mortgage  Companies  Continue. — Before  the  land 


bank  system  was  developed,  mortgage  companies 
played  a  larger  part  in  farm-mortgage  lending, 
particularly  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  in 
some  areas  these  institutions  still  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  credit.  They  provide  one  of 
the  financial  mechanisms  by  which  funds  can  be 
invested  in  farm  mortgages  in  distant  areas. 
Although  the  land  bank  system  was  designed  to 
perform  this  function  more  effectively,  as  late  as 
1935  mortgage  companies  held  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  of  the  Mountain 
States  and  more  than  5  percent  in  the  West 
South  Central  States  (table  4).  The  amounts 
actually  held  by  these  institutions  in  their  own 
portfolios,  of  course,  represent  only  a  part  of 
the  mortgage  loans  they  have  made. 

Table  4. — Estimated  percentage  of  total  farm- 
mortgage  debt  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by 
geographic  divisions  and  Farm  Credit  districts, 
Jan.  7,  7935 


Total 
farm- 
mortgage 
debt  Jan. 
1,  1935 

Percentage  held  by — 

Geographic    division 
or     Farm     Credit 
district  ' 

Com- 
mercial 

and 
savings 

banks 

Mort- 
gage 
com- 
panies 

Indi- 
viduals 

Miscel- 
laneous 
other 
lenders' 

New  England  .. 
Middle  Atlantic    --  . 
East  North  Central  __ 
West  North  Central. - 
South  Atlantic.-  -     - 
East  South  Central  -  - 
West  South  Central . . 
Mountain- _ 
Pacific      .-- 

1,000 
dollars 
176, 003 
413,  578 

1,  535, 006 

2,  694, 140 
421,644 
354,  212 
934,  687 
474,  214 
782,  487 

Percent 
28.6 
13.4 
11.5 
6.1 
8.6 
8.8 
7.2 
6.5 
13.5 

Percent 
1.1 

.9 
1.5 
3.8 
1.2 

.5 
5.6 
9.5 
4.4 

Percent 
35.5 
49.5 
26.8 
23.0 
22.4 
15.4 
14.6 
28.8 
27.7 

Percent 
14.7 
13.8 
8.6 
9.3 
8.8 
6.0 
10.3 
14.8 
19.8 

United  States. . 

7,  785,  971 

9.1 

3.4 

25.1 

10.8 

Springfield__ .. 

438,  843 
302, 124 
270,  258 
645,  971 
216,  421 
838,  395 
1,  218,  354 
1,  472, 146 
696, 134 
604, 184 
624,  722 
458, 419 

18.0 

16.0 
5.2 

10.2 
7.3 

15.4 
7.6 
4.3 
5.7 
7.9 

17.0 
5.3 

.8 
.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.7 
2.4 
1.6 
3.6 
9.6 
4.0 
4.4 
7.6 

46.0 
34.9 
19.6 
12.7 
15.9 
19.4 
34.8 
22.8 
20.4 
14.7 
26.8 
28.4 

13.6 
12. 1 

Columbia 

Louisville 

9.4 
8.1 

6.8 

5.7 

St.  Paul 

13.3 

Omaha.  . 

8.5 

Wichita.     __  --  -    -. 

11.9 

Houston 

6.0 

21.3 

15.2 

United  States.  . 

7,  785,  971 

9.1 

3.4 

25.1 

10.8 

6  Additional    data    on    the    sources    of  farm-mortgage 
credit  by  regions  are  found  in  Appendix  table  65. 


1  See  figure  34,  p.  73,  for  States  included  in  the  several  Farm  Credit 
districts. 

1  Does  not  include  Federal  land  banks,  Land  Bank  Commissioner, 
joint  stock  land  banks,  nor  life  insurance  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  private  institutions  which 
have  specialized  in  farm-mortgage  loans,  a  group 
of  general-investment  companies  hold  farm 
mortgages  along  with  other  types  of  investments. 
Such  institutions  probably  account  for  a  sub- 
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stantial  part  of  the  mortgage  loans  which  farm 
owners  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  report 
as  held  by  mortgage  companies. 

In  several  States  virtually  the  same  considera- 
tions which  eventually  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  brought  into 
being  specialized  State  institutions  for  making 
farm  loans.  Most  noteworthy  were  those  estab- 
lished in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota  (table  5).  Other  States  that  have 
established  such  institutions  include  Wyoming 
and  Oregon.  In  many  of  the  States  trust  funds 
of  both  the  States  and  the  counties  are  invested 
in  farm  mortgages.  With  the  farm-mortgage 
difficulties  of  the  last  decade  the  importance  of 
State  credit  institutions,  along  with  private 
lenders,  has  greatly  diminished. 

Table  5. — Outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  of  three 
State  credit  agencies,  Jan.  1,  1918-39 


Outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  held  by — 

Year 

Minnesota 

Rural  Credit 

Bureau 

Bank  of 
North 
Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Rural  Credit 

Board 

1918 

1 ,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 
(') 
(>) 

(') 
(') 

g 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(>) 

25,181 
25,690 

26,  365 

28,016 

31,185 

30,754 

28,898 

16,  462 

11,250 

8,396 

7,348 

4,937 

1 ,000  dollars 
'  2,  386 

1919     — - 

1  13,  190 

1920     - 

1  25,  396 

1921          

1  32,  700 

1922 

■  35,  942 

1923 

1  40,  431 

1924 

3,867 
32,296 
37, 890 
42,517 
44,  536 
44,  985 

44,  125 
43,  583 
43,  480 
36,  944 
35,  139 
32,  789 
27,  390 
18,414 
11,934 
8,545 

>  40,  879 

1925   

>  40,  471 

1926 -_ 

1  36,  392 

1927   

1  30,  782 

1928           

1  26,  705 

1929            .- --_ 

'  23,  757 

1930       

22,  785 

1931          -- 

21,099 

1932 

18,  348 

1933 

16,  376 

1934      

15,  537 

1935     

13,  035 

1936 - _-- 

9,450 

1937 - - 

5,848 

1938. 

5,375 

1939 

3,799 

1  Data  unavailable. 


'  June  30. 


Within  the  last  few  years  Federal  agencies 
other  than  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  have  acquired  a  substantial 
volume  of  farm  mortgages.  In  the  tenant- 
purchase  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration mortgages  have  been  taken  on  farms, 
and  some  mortgages  are  held  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  Tenant-purchase  loans  outstanding 
on  June  30,  1940,  amounted  to  $50,653,000. 
These  loans  are  discussed  on  pages  133  to  139 
in  part  II  which  deals  specifically  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  farm-mortgage  agencies. 


Sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit  thus  have 
been  decidedly  different  in  different  periods  and 
areas.  These  variations  reflect  differences  in 
availability  of  funds  and  in  the  predominant 
types  of  credit  used  by  borrowers.  In  times  when 
credit  is  urgently  needed,  as  in  1932  and  later, 
and  when  the  demand  is  largely  for  credit  to 
fund  and  refinance  debts,  any  agency  that  can 
perform  this  service  is  likely  to  become  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  credit.  But  in  a  "borrowers' 
market,"  when  lenders  are  seeking  borrowers, 
the  qualitative  differences  in  credit  needs  of 
farmers  may  be  far  more  effective  determinants 
of  the  sources  of  credit  used. 

Distribution    of    Mortgage    Recordings   by 
Lender  Groups 

Year-to-year  changes  in  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  different  lender  groups,  as  indicated 
by  mortgages  recorded,  give  a  more  sensitive 
indicator  of  certain  of  the  factors  at  work  in 
the  farm-mortgage  structure  over  a  period  of 
years  than  do  changes  indicated  by  mortgages 
held.     Figure  14  and  tables  6  and  7  present 

Table  6. — Percentage  distribution  of  the  total 
amount  of  farm-mortgage  loans  recorded  by  selected 
lender  groups,  United  States,  1910—35 


Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks' 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Federal 
land 
banks 
and 
Land 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others' 

1910 

Percent 
62.9 
59.9 
58.4 
61.7 
60.0 
64.9 
50.0 
53.7 
58.8 
57.6 

69.3 
46.5 
37.5 
34.5 
37.2 
39.9 
39.4 
40.3 
42.9 
44.4 

44.9 
44.6 
45.0 
31.4 
14.4 
26.6 

Percent 
16.5 
19.2 
18.3 
17.8 
19.6 
21.0 
24.2 
20.0 
16.3 
18.4 

18.3 

26.2 
23.0 
22.0 
23.0 
21.8 
21.3 
22.4 
23.9 
23.4 

25.8 
27.2 
28.7 
18.5 
7.6 
16.6 

Percent 
8.4 
9.0 
11.4 
8.7 
8.6 
12.4 
14.3 
12.9 
8.3 
7.3 

10.7 
11.5 
13.5 
18.4 
16.7 
16.0 
16.5 
14.2 
13.4 
13.9 

12.9 
10.6 
8.2 

5.1 
3.1 
6.8 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 
12  2 

1911 

11  9 

1912. _ 

11  9 

1913 

11  8 

1914 

11  8 

1915 

11  7 

1916.. 

11  6 

1917        

2.0 
5.8 

4.7 

1.7 
3.8 
9.0 

7.7 
7.8 
5.6 
6.8 
7.8 
6.2 
4.5 

4.0 

3.9 

4.  1 

33.3 

68.3 

40.4 

0.1 

.4 
1.8 

.5 

.2 
5.7 
7.0 
3.5 
6.1 
5.8 
4.5 
2.2 
1.1 

.4 

.4 
.5 
.4 
.2 

.7 

11.3 
10  4 

1918 

1919 

10  2 

1920   

9.5 
12.8 
11.3 
10  4 

1921    .. 

1922       

1923 

1924   

11  8 

1925     

10  6 

1926      . 

10  2 

1927... 

10  8 

1928.. 

11  4 

1929... 

12  7 

1930 

12  0 

1931 

13  3 

1932 

13  5 

1933 

11  3 

1934 

6  4 

1935 

8  9 

1  Includes  both  open  and  closed  commercial  and  mutual  savings 
banks. 

1  Includes  mortgage  companies,  State  and  county  agencies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  miscellaneous  groups. 
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Table  7. — Percentage  distribution  of  the  total  amount 
of  farm-mortgage  loans  recorded  by  selected  lender 
groups,  United  States,  1934-40 


Year 

Individ- 
uals 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 
banks ' 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Federal 
land  banks 
and  2  Land 

Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 2 

Miscella- 
neous ' 

1934 

Percent 
12.6 
25.4 
31.8 
34.7 
32.4 
31.1 
29.2 

Percent 
6.4 
16.3 
23.2 
28.1 
29.0 
29.9 
28.5 

Percent 
2.6 
7.5 
14.4 
16.9 
19.0 
18.9 
18.8 

Percent 
73.7 
43.7 
23.1 
13.5 
11.  1 
10.8 
13.0 

Percent 
4.7 

1935 

7.1 

1936 

7.5 

1937 

6.8 

1938 

1939 

8.5 
9.3 

1940 

10.5 

1  Includes  only  open  commercial  and  mutual  savings  banks. 

s  Represents  closings  and  not  recordings. 

3  Includes  representatives  of  individuals,  mortgage  companies, 
State  and  county  agencies,  joint  stock  land  banks,  closed  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  miscellaneous  groups. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

estimated   percentages   recorded   each   year  by 
the   principal   types   of  lenders  for   the   period 


1910-39.  As  the  data  for  the  period  1934-39 
are  classified  on  a  somewhat  different  basis, 
figure  14  is  constructed  to  show  both  series  for 
1934  and  1935. 9  The  two  series  are  sufficiently 
comparable,  however,  for  certain  general  his- 
torical comparisons. 

In  the  period  1910-20,  farm  mortgages 
recorded  by  individuals  represented  50  to  63 
percent  of  total  farm  mortgages  recorded.  In 
1915,  1916,  and  1917  the  proportion  was 
smaller  than  for  the  other  years  of  the  decade, 
and  the  proportion  recorded  by  commercial 
and  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies was  higher  than  for  the  other  years.  The 
increased    importance    of   State    and    national 


8  See  footnotes  to  tables  6  and  7  for  the  principal 
differences  in  the  two  series.  Data  by  geographic  divi- 
sions for  the  period  1910-35  are  given  in  Appendix 
table  66. 
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Figure  14.- — Percentage  of  Farm-Mortgage  Loans  Recorded  by  Selected  Lender  Groups,  1910-40.  (Data 
for  1910-35  in  first  section  of  chart  based  |on  W.  P.  A.  survey  sponsored  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Data  for  1934-40  in  second  section  of  chart  are  estimates  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  1939  and  1940 
data  based  on  first  9  months  only.) 

In  the  period  1910-20,  individuals  accounted  for  50  to  63  percent  of  all  farm  mortgages  recorded,  banks  from  16  to 
24  percent,  insurance  companies  from  7  to  14  percent  and  other  private  lenders  around  12  percent  in  most  years. 
In  most  of  the  1920's  the  centralized  lenders,  such  as  insurance  companies  and  the  Federal  and  joint  stock  land 
banks,  became  of  increased  importance  as  sources  of  new  mortgage  loans.  Although  in  the  middle  1930's  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  recorded  a  high  proportion  of  all  farm  mortgages  made 
in  that  period,  by  1940  the  distribution  of  recordings  by  lenders  had  become  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  1920's. 
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banks  as  a  source  of  new  mortgage  recordings 
was  caused  partly  by  the  removal  of  certain 
restrictions  on  the  making  of  real  estate  loans 
by  national  banks.  The  increased  percentages 
of  mortgages  recorded  by  individuals  in  1918, 
1919,  and  1920  reflect  the  large  volume  of  farm 
transfers  by  individuals,  including  many  in 
which  a  mortgage  was  accepted  as  part  payment. 

In  1918  and  1919  the  newly  established 
Federal  land  banks  recorded  about  5  percent 
of  the  total,  but  in  1920  their  recordings  fell  off 
to  1.7  percent.  The  joint  stock  land  banks 
accounted  for  1.8  percent  of  the  total  in  1919, 
but  in  1920  and  1921  recorded  only  a  small 
volume  of  mortgages.  The  reduced  relative 
importance  of  the  two  groups  of  land  banks  in 
1920  and  1921  resulted  chiefly  from  doubts  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  land  bank  system  and  from 
difficulties  in  selling  their  bonds.  In  some  ways 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  land  banks  that  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make  more  loans  on 
the  inflated  land  values  of  the  latter  part  of  1919 
and  the  early  part  of  1920. 

Character  of  Financing  Changes. — The  distribu- 


tion of  the  new  mortgage  recordings  by  lender 
groups  in  the  years  immediately  after  1920 
suggests  the  character  of  financing  that  occurred 
then.     With  the  collapse  of  the  land   boom  in 

1920,  the  percentage  of  mortgages  recorded  by 
individuals  was  sharply  reduced.  Commercial 
and  savings  banks,  however,  accounted  for  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  mortgages  recorded  in 

1921,  which  reflects  the  importance  of  the 
funding  of  non-real-estate  obligations  into 
mortgage  debt  in  this  period.  By  1923,  insur- 
ance companies  recorded  18.4  percent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  only  7.3  percent  in 
1919.  Many  of  the  mortgages  taken  over  by 
insurance  companies  represented  refinancing  of 
mortgages  that  had  come  into  existence  in  the 
war  and  post-war  real  estate  boom  and  in  the 
1920-21  period  of  distress  financing.  The 
extensive  refinancing  operations  in  the  period 
after  1921  are  reflected  also  in  the  greater 
relative  importance  of  the  land  banks.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loan  proceeds  have  been  used  for 
refinancing  debts  is  evident  from  figure  15. 
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Figure  15. — Use  of  Proceeds  of.  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  Loans. 
Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Federal  land  banks  a  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  loans  has  been  used 
to  refinance  mortgage  and  other  farm  debts.  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  also  have  been  used  extensively  for 
this  purpose.  Following  1933-34,  when  the  amount  of  credit  obtained  from  these  institutions  to  refinance  debts 
became  smaller,  the  proportion  of  the  reduced  total  used  to  purchase  land  and  to  redeem  farms  from  foreclosure 
increased  noticeably.  Loan  proceeds  used  for  general  agricultural  purposes  have  represented  a  small  but  fairly 
constant  proportion  of  total  loans  made. 
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Local  lender  groups  increased  in  relative  im- 
portance as  sources  of  new  mortgage  loans  in  the 
decade  1923-32.  Insurance  companies  and  the 
two  groups  of  land  banks  recorded  about  one- 
third  of  all  mortgages  recorded  in  1923  but  by 
1932  they  recorded  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  total.  But  even  so,  these  institutions  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  outstanding  farm-mort- 
gage debt  during  the  first  part  of  this  period  and 
maintained  a  fairly  constant  share  of  the  total 
in  the  latter  part  (fig.  4).  As  the  terms  of  these 
loans  averaged  much  longer  than  those  made  by 
local  lenders,  and  as  foreclosures  liquidated 
much  locally  held  farm-mortgage  debt  in  this 
period,  a  relatively  small  volume  of  mortgage 
recordings  maintained  and  even  increased  their 
proportion  of  the  total  outstanding  mortgage 
debt. 

The  rise  of  the  percentage  of  mortgages  re- 
corded by  individuals  in  the  later  1920's  reflects 
in  part  the  increase  in  voluntary  farm  transfers 
in  certain  areas.  The  increased  proportion  of 
total  recordings  accounted  for  by  individuals, 
commercial  and  savings  banks,  and  miscellaneous 
lenders  from  1929  through  1932  indicates  only 
that  these  lender  groups  reduced  their  volume  of 
new  loans  less  rapidly  than  did  other  lenders. 
After  1929,  as  in  the  period  after  1920,  banks  fre- 
quently took  real  estate  mortgages  as  additional 
security  for  previous  non-real-estate  loans.  Also, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  real  estate  loans  held 
by  individuals,  banks,  and  miscellaneous  lenders 
were  for  short  terms,  much  rewriting  of  mortgages 
occurred  each  year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  refinancing  operations 
of  the  Federal  agencies  dominated  the  mortgage- 
recording  situation  in  1933-36  is  brought  out  in 
figure  14.  The  Federal  agencies  are  still  of 
somewhat  greater  relative  importance  than  were 
the  Federal  land  banks  during  most  of  the  1920's. 

About  $773,000,000  of  farm  mortgages  were 
recorded  in  1940  as  compared  with  $1,740,000,- 
000  in  1934.  In  1932,  however,  the  total  prob- 
ably amounted  to  more  than  $900,000,000.  The 
largest  annual  volume  of  recordings  was  in  1920, 
when  the  total  was  more  than  $3,500,000,000,  or 
about  twice  the  1934  total.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  larger  volume  of  recordings  in 
1920  was  based  on  a  higher  level  of  land  values 


than  in  1934.  Then,  too,  in  1920  a  substantial 
part  of  the  recordings  represented  new  mortgage 
debt,  whereas,  in  1934,  mortgage  recordings 
were  chiefly  in  connection  with  refinancing  op- 
erations. Such  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  mortgage  lending  in  these  two  periods  help 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  1920  the  large 
volume  of  recordings  was  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  increase  in  mortgage  debt,  whereas  in 
1934  the  opposite  was  true. 

Relationships  are  Significant. — Farm-mortgage  re- 
cordings classified  by  different  lender  groups,  in 
conjunction  with  the  trends  in  mortgage  hold- 
ings of  different  lender  groups,  prompt  certain 
general  observations  which  may  have  some 
bearing  on  questions  relating  to  general  mort- 
gage-credit policy.  These  data  illustrate,  for 
example,  the  prominence  of  refinancing  opera- 
tions since  1920.  An  outstanding  service  per- 
formed by  the  land  banks  during  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  the  refinancing  of  debts  pre- 
viously held  by  other  agencies.  Refinancing 
operations  have  also  played  a  large  part  in  the 
loan  operations  of  insurance  companies.  The 
importance  of  the  refinancing  function  of  the 
Federal  agencies  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  sig- 
nificance to  be  attached  to  certain  features  of  the 
present  farm-credit  system  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  desire  to  promote  home  ownership 
and  to  obtain  lower  interest  rates  through 
cooperative  financing  of  farm  ownership. 

The  farm-mortgage  recording  picture  also 
suggests  the  existence  of  many  diverse  functional 
sectors  in  the  farm-mortgage  system  that  are 
partially  identified  with  particular  types  of 
lenders.  For  example,  it  is  suggested  from  the 
degree  of  activity  of  different  lenders  in  different 
periods  that  country  banks  and  individuals  per- 
form a  function  in  farm-mortgage  lending  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  centralized  lend- 
ers. Local  lenders  apparently  provide  more  of 
the  initial  credit  to  finance  farm  purchases  and 
operating-capital  needs,  whereas  the  centralized 
lenders  are  more  in  the  nature  of  funding  and 
refinancing  agencies. 

From  the  data  on  sources  of  mortgage  credit 
the  suggestion  also  emerges  that  there  may  be 
varying  limits  to  the  proportion  that  can  be 
supplied  advantageously  by  centralized  institu- 
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tions,  and  that  these  limits  often  are  determined  major  sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit  in  periods 

more  by  the  nature  of  the  credit  needed  than  by  of  prosperity  as  well  as  in  depression,  it  may  be 

the  availability  of  funds  from  centralized  sources.  necessary  to  modify  these  institutions  further  so 

In  distress  periods  it  is  refinancing  credit  that  is  they  can  serve  not  only  as  refinancing  and  finan- 

needed  most,  whereas  in  other  periods  purchase  cial-adjustmcnt  agencies  but  also  as  continuous 

money  and  operating  credit  are  more  likely  to  be  sources  of  both   purchase -money  and  operating 

in  demand.     If  the  Federal  agencies  are  to  be  credit. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE   CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES 


Chapter  3 


Farm-Mortgage  Interest  Rates 
and  Interest  Charges 


In  the  campaign  for  agricultural-credit  reform 
before  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  establish- 
ing the  Federal  land  bank  system,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  high  interest  rates  prevailing  in 
certain  areas.  Many  expected  that  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  would  bring  appreciable 
improvements.  As  farm-mortgage  interest  rates 
are  still  an  agricultural  credit  problem,  a  review 
of  the  historical  developments  and  regional  and 
lender-group  relationships  with  regard  to  these 
rates  is  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  public 
policy  in  this  field. 

Regional  Trends  in  Farm-Mortgage 
Interest  Rates 
Major  movements  of  average  interest  rates  on 
outstanding  farm  mortgages,  by  regions,  for  the 
period  1910-40  are  shown  in  figure  16.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  average  interest  rate  on 
outstanding  farm  mortgages  rose  slightly  from 
1910  to  1916  and  then  remained  relatively  con- 
stant for  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  The 
average  then  rose  to  the  beginning  of  1923  and 
thereafter  declined  gradually  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1920's.  From  1930  to  1933  there  was 
little  change.  From  1933  to  1936  the  average 
fell  sharply,  reflecting  both  the  effects  of  the 
refinancing  of  a  large  volume  of  mortgages  at 
reduced  contract  interest  rates  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner, 
and  the  further  reductions  of  interest  rates  pay- 
able by  the  borrower  for  specified  periods  as 


provided  for  in  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage 
Act  of  1933  and  later  legislation.  From  1936  to 
1939  the  average  rate  declined  gradually. 

The  decline  after  1936  shown  in  the  chart 
reflects  only  the  changes  in  rates  payable  on 
Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans,  since  in  computing  the  average  for  all 
lenders  the  rates  for  the  non-Federal  groups  are 
carried  at  the  same  level  as  for  1936.  Data  for 
some  of  the  private  lenders  indicate  a  decline  in 
interest  rates  since  1936  for  these  lenders  also, 
although  the  effect  on  the  average  for  all  out- 
standing farm-mortgage  debt  probably  has  been 
small.7 

Regional  Differ  From  National  Trends. — It  is 
evident  from  figure  16  that  the  trend  of  average 
interest  rates  on  farm-mortgage  debt  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  not  representative  of  all 
regions.  Average  rates  in  the  North  Central 
and  North  Atlantic  States,  which  were  well  below 
6  percent  in  1910,  increased  until  1923  in  all 
four  of  the  geographic  divisions  in  this  general 
part  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  average 
rates  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  continued  to 
rise  gradually  until  1933.  The  average  rates  in 
the  North  Central  States  showed  a  distinct 
downward  tendency  after  the  peak  was  reached 
in  the  early  1920's,  the  average  rate  for  the 
West  North  Central  States  declining  appreci- 
ably from  1923  to  1933.    As  the  mortgage  debt 


7  See  chapter  4,  pp.  59-61. 
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Figure  16. — Average  Interest  Rates  on  Outstanding  Farm  Mortgages,  January  1,  1910-40.  (Contract  rates 
except  for  Federal  Land  Bank  loans,  1934-40,  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  1938-40,  which  are 
included  at  temporarily  reduced  rates.  Rates  for  other  lenders  subsequent  to  1936  are  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  those  on  January  1,  1936.) 

Although  the  level  of  interest  rates  on  outstanding  farm  mortgages  changed  little  for  the  country  as  a  whole  during 
the  period  1910-20,  the  variations  by  regions  tended  to  become  less  pronounced.  The  narrowing  of  regional 
spreads  continued  gradually  during  the  1920's,  and  after  1933  regional  differences  became  much  less  marked. 
One  factor  operating  since  1933  to  reduce  the  level  of  rates  and  their  regional  variations  has  been  the  increased 
importance  of  Federal  institutions  extending  farm-mortgage  credit  at  reduced  and  fairly  uniform  rates  throughout 
the  entire  country. 


for  the  North  Central  States  constitutes  a  large 
part  of  the  total,  the  rates  for  this  area  are 
heavily  weighted  in  the  national  average. 

Until  1933  average  rates  in  the  North  Central 
and  North  Atlantic  regions  continued  below  the 
national  average,  but  in  recent  years  the  rates 
for  the  latter  region  have  been  above  it.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  a  much  larger  part  of 
the  mortgage  debt  is  still  held  by  private  lenders 
than  elsewhere;  interest  rates  charged  by  these 
lenders  are  higher  on  the  average  than  the 
present  reduced  rates  charged  by  the  Federal 
agencies. 

In  the  West  and  in  the  South,  average  interest 
rates  were  quite  high  in  the  pre-war  years.  A 
substantial  decline  occurred  throughout  these 
regions  from  1910  to  1920  except  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  East  South  Central  States, 
where  the  average  rate  is  affected  by  maximum- 


interest-rate  laws  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  decline  for  the  remainder  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  States 
was  similar  to  that  for  the  Mountain  and  West 
South  Central  States.  The  decreasing  average 
rate  from  1910  to  1920  in  the  high-interest-rate 
areas  was  similar  to  that  for  certain  of  the  West 
North  Central  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  average  rates  for  all  regions  show  a  rise 
in  the  early  1920's.  The  large  volume  of  second- 
mortgage  and  distress  financing  in  the  early 
1920's,  together  with  the  general  tightening  of 
money  markets,  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of  interest 
rates  in  this  period.  The  influence  of  the  high- 
interest-rate  mortgages  recorded  in  1921  and 
1922  upon  the  average  rate  for  outstanding  farm 
mortgages  is  seen  in  figure  17. 
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Figure  17. — Average  Contract  Interest  Rates  on 
Farm-Mortgage  Loans  Recorded,  1910-35,  and  on 
Farm-Mortgage  Debt  Outstanding,  January  1, 
1910-35. 

For  most  of  the  years  before  1933  the  average  interest 
rate  on  mortgages  recorded  during  the  year  was  higher 
than  that  on  outstanding  mortgages.  As,  in  general, 
the  high-rate  lenders  have  loaned  for  relatively  short 
terms,  the  rates  for  these  lenders  have  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  average  rate  for  mortgages  recorded 
during  the  year  than  on  that  for  all  outstanding  mort- 
gages in  that  year. 


Regional  Spreads  Narrow. — A  tendency  for 
regional  spreads  in  interest  rates  to  narrow  was 
evidenced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1920's, 
but  from  1930  to  1933  the  spread  remained 
about  the  same  as  in  1929.  The  average  interest 
rate  on  mortgages  recorded  during  the  year  rose 
from  1928  to  1932,  reflecting  not  only  actual 
increases  in  rates  charged  by  the  several  lender 
groups,  but  also  increases  in  the  importance  of 
high-interest-rate  lenders,  such  as  individuals 
and  commercial  banks  (fig.  14).  The  much 
narrower  regional  spread  at  the  present  time 
comes  mainly  from  the  leveling  effect  of  the  large 
volume  of  mortgages  held  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies at  relatively  uniform  interest  rates.  Both 
the  low  levels  and  the  narrow  regional  spread, 
at  present,  reflect  the  reduced  uniform  rates  in 
effect  on  loans  by  the  Federal  agencies. 

Figure  18  presents  data  showing  interest  rates 
on  outstanding  farm  mortgages  by  States  as  of 


AVERAGE    INTEREST  RATES  ON  OUTSTANDING    FARM    MORTGAGES, 
JANUARY  1,1913.  192  3,  193  3,  AND  1939 
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Figure  18. — In  1913  average  interest  rates  on  outstanding  farm  mortgages  were  much  higher  in  the  West  and  South 
than  elsewhere.  By  1923  similar  regional  differences  were  still  present,  but  the  variations  were  less  marked.  By 
1933  regional  differences  had  become  much  less  than  in  1923.  In  1939  the  level  of  interest  rates  was  lower  than  in 
1933  and  the  variations  by  regions  had  been  still  further  reduced,  reflecting  the  increased  importance  of  Federal 
lending  agencies  extending  credit  at  low  and  relatively  uniform  interest  rates. 
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January  1,  1913,  1923,  1933,  and  1939.8  By 
1933  the  regional  differences  were  less  marked 
than  in  1923,  but  the  rates  for  the  West  and 
South  were  still  higher  than  for  the  North  and 
East.  The  map  for  1939  brings  out  the  general 
decline  of  interest  rates  and  the  further  narrow- 
ing of  regional  spreads. 

Variety    of    Factors    Affecting    Trend    of 
Farm-Mortgage  Interest  Rates 

Several  factors  help  to  account  for  the  trends 
of  interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  during  the 
last  three  decades.  The  substantial  declines  of 
interest  rates  in  the  West  and  South  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  system 
suggests  that  additional  influential  factors  were 
still  operative  after  1916.  Much  of  the  reduction 
during  1910-20  in  the  high-interest-rate  areas 
probably  represented  a  tendency  for  interest 
rates  to  decline  as  the  agriculture  of  the  area 
developed  sufficiently  to  permit  extensive  lending 
on  mortgage  security. 

Competitive  Influences  Analyzed. — For  an  analysis 
of  the  competitive  influences  in  the  trend  of 
farm-mortgage  interest  rates  by  areas,  a  some- 
what better  basis  of  comparison  is  obtained  if 
the  three  principal  centralized  lender  types  are 
combined  into  one  group  and  all  other  lenders 
into  another.  This  former  group  (comprising 
the  insurance  companies  and  the  Federal  and 
joint  stock  land  banks)  has  usually  loaned  at 
rates  lower  than  those  of  other  agencies  and  any 
expansion  of  loans  by  this  group  would  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  average  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  farmers,  even  though  local  lenders 
continued  to  charge  the  same  rates. 

In  figure  19  the  average  interest  rates  on 
outstanding  farm  mortgages  held  by  the 
centralized-lender  group  are  shown  for  three 
groups  of  States  representing  distinctly  different 
types  of  farming  areas.  Data  are  shown  for  the 
period  1915-33  together  with  data  on  the  pro- 
portion of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by 
this  group.  The  rates  shown  for  the  centralized 
lenders  before  1918  are  for  life  insurance  com- 
panies only.  Data  are  included  for  1915-17  to 
provide  a  basis  for  comparing  the  average  rates 

8  Data  by  geographic  divisions  and  States  are  shown  in 
Appendix    table  67. 


for  life  insurance  companies  before  1917  with 
those  for  all  centralized  lenders  combined  in 
later  periods. 

In  the  five  Corn  Belt  States  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land  bank  system  the  average 
interest  rate  on  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance 
companies  was  substantially  lower  than  on 
mortgages  held  by  all  other  lenders,  and  these 
lower  rates  were  applicable  to  a  substantial  part 
of  the  entire  farm-mortgage  debt  in  these  States 
(fig.  19).  Even  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  life 
insurance  companies  held  23  percent  of  the 
farm-mortgage  debt  in  these  five  States.  From 
1918  to  1933  the  spread  between  interest  rates 
charged  by  the  centralized  lenders  and  those 
charged  by  the  local  lenders  changed  very  little. 
The  rates  on  outstanding  mortgages  for  both 
groups  rose  in  the  first  half  and  declined  in  the 
last  half  of  the  decade  1920-29. 

The  trend  of  interest  rates  for  local  lenders 
from  1925  to  1930  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  sug- 
gests that  competition  of  the  outside  funds 
supplied  by  the  centralized  lenders  may  have 
been  partially  responsible  for  the  decline.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  part  of 
the  rise  in  the  average  rate  for  the  local  lenders 
immediately  after  1920  resulted  from  the  fund- 
ing of  non-real-estate  loans  into  mortgage  debt, 
frequently  junior  mortgages.  In  general,  the 
distress  financing  in  the  early  1920's  tended  to 
bring  into  the  real  estate  debt  additional 
amounts  of  those  types  of  debt  usually  carrying 
higher-than-average  interest  rates.  Moreover, 
a  part  of  the  reduction  of  average  interest  rates 
shown  for  local  lenders  in  the  later  1920's 
represented  the  liquidation  of  many  of  these 
relatively  high-interest-rate  mortgages  either 
through  foreclosure  or  through  shifting  to  cen- 
tralized agencies.  Evidently  the  reduction  can- 
not be  attributed  entirely  to  the  competitive 
influence  of  other  lenders. 

Although  the  effect  of  competition  of  outside 
lenders  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  is  difficult  to 
appraise  in  terms  of  rates  charged  by  local 
lenders,  it  is  clear  from  the  chart  that  the  in- 
creased importance  of  centralized  lenders  was 
influential  in  the  decline  of  the  all-lender 
average  rate  after  about  1923.  The  decline  of 
the    average    for   all   lenders    began   somewhat 
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Figure  19. — Average  Interest  Rates  on  Outstanding  Farm  Mortgages  and  Percentage  of  Total  Farm  Mort- 
gages Held  by  Selected  Lender  Groups,  January  1,  1915-33.  (The  five  Corn  Belt  States  are  Illinois,  Indiana 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  The  six  Cotton  Belt  States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  eight  Range  Livestock  States  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.) 

An  important  factor  influencing  the  trend  of  average  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  in  the  period  1915-33  was  the 
shifting  of  mortgages  from  local  lenders  to  centralized  institutions  whose  interest  rates  have  averaged  lower  than 
those  of  local  lenders.     This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Cotton  Belt  States. 
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earlier  than  for  either  of  the  two  groups,  sug- 
gesting that  the  shift  of  mortgage  debt  from 
high-  to  low-interest-rate  lenders  alone  had  a 
very  material  influence  on  the  average  rate  for 
the  entire  farm-mortgage  debt.  Although  the 
Federal  land  banks  never  held  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mortgages  in  this  area  during  the 
1920's,  it  is  probable  that  the  availability  of 
funds  from  these  institutions  had  some  competi- 
tive influence  on  other  lenders,  including  the 
life  insurance  companies.  The  changes  in 
average  interest  rates  on  all  farm  mortgages  in 
this  area  doubtless  reflect  an  admixture  of 
interest-rate  competition  and  of  the  shifting  of 
mortgage  lending  from  the  high-  to  low-rate 
lenders,    mainly   through   refinancing  of  debts. 

To  appraise  fully  the  significance  of  the  trends 
of  average  interest  rates  charged  by  different 
lenders  would  require  much  additional  informa- 
tion, especially  on  any  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  financing  accompanying  the  increased 
importance  of  the  centralized  lenders.  Some 
evidence  on  this  point  is  presented  later  in  this 
report  showing  the  average  size  and  average 
term  of  loans  recorded  by  different  lenders.9 

Effect  on  Rates  Varies. — The  average  of  interest 
rates  charged  in  the  eight  Range  States  by  in- 
surance companies  before  1918  apparently  was 
about  the  same  as  for  all  other  lender  groups, 
but  the  proportion  of  total  debt  held  by  insur- 
ance companies  was  smaller  (fig.  19).  As  some 
of  these  loans  were  made  by  relatively  small  local 
insurance  companies,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  average  rates  shown  should  be 
regarded  as  those  charged  by  centralized  lenders. 
By  1920  the  average  of  rates  charged  by  the 
centralized  lenders  was  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  local  lenders.  After  that,  a  fairly  wide 
differential  was  maintained  between  the  rates 
charged  by  the  two  major  lender  groups.  As 
in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  the  decline  in  the  average 
for  all  lenders  after  the  post-war  rise  reflects 
both  the  decline  in  the  average  for  each  of  the 
groups  and  the  increase  in  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  centralized  lenders. 

For  the  Range  States,  however,  the  spread 
between  the  rates  of  local  lenders  and  those  of 
centralized  lenders  has  been  much  wider  than  in 
either  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  or  the 


8  See  part  III,  chapter  11,  pp.  161-163  and  167-168. 


Corn  Belt  States.  This  wide  spread  in  interest 
rates  for  different  lenders  probably  helps  to 
explain  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  total 
mortgage  debt  held  by  the  Federal  land  banks 
in  this  region  during  the  1920's.  A  region  so 
diverse  as  the  Mountain  States  has  necessarily 
a  large  volume  of  mortgage  loans  for  which 
there  can  be  little  direct  competition  between 
local  and  centralized  sources.  Substantial  dif- 
ferentials tend  to  persist  between  the  rates 
charged  by  different  lenders  wherever  a  func- 
tional division  of  the  lending  field  exists,  especially 
where  the  costs  and  risks  are  such  that  the  cen- 
tralized agencies  cannot  safely  enter    the    field. 

In  the  six  Cotton  Belt  States,  for  which  data  are 
shown  in  figure  19,  the  trend  in  the  rates  charged 
by  the  centralized  lenders  was  similar  to  that  for 
the  Range  States.  But  the  rise  during  the  early 
1920's  of  the  rates  on  mortgages  held  by  local 
lenders  was  not  followed  by  a  decline,  as  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  Range  States.  Apparently  there 
was  little  direct  competition  of  the  centralized 
lenders  for  certain  types  of  mortgages  made  in 
these  States  by  local  lenders.  Many  of  these 
mortgages  were  taken  as  partial  security  for 
production  loans.  In  this  area  the  decline  in  the 
average  rate  on  all  farm  mortgages  seems  to  be 
largely  the  direct  effect  of  the  increased  uses  of 
the  low-interest-rate  sources.  Apparently  those 
borrowers  who  could  meet  the  credit  standards 
of  the  centralized  agencies  obtained  credit  at 
reduced  rates;  but  many  others  were  paying  as 
high  a  rate  during  the  1920's  as  in  1917. 

These  data  regarding  interest  rates  offer  sugges- 
tions as  to  other  differences  in  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  farm-mortgage  lending.  The  security 
given  for  farm-mortgage  credit  often  has  little 
relation  to  the  use  made  of  the  credit.  During 
the  1920's  the  land  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies evidently  took  over  a  substantial  part  of 
the  farm-mortgage  financing  that  was  suited  to 
their  cost  and  risk  standards.  Before  that  time 
much  of  the  farm-mortgage  financing  which 
later  qualified  under  these  standards  was  done 
on  terms  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  agriculture. 

The  fact  that  a  large  part  of  all  farm-mortgage 
credit  continued  to  be  furnished  by  local 
lenders  even  in  the  1920's  at  rates  well  above 
those  charged  by  the  land  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  suggests  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  credit  was  required  by  borrowers  who  could 
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not  meet  the  high  lending  standards  of  the  cen- 
tralized agencies  or  who  needed  types  of  credit 
different  from  those  furnished  by  these  agencies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lending  field  during  the 
1920's  was  divided  among  the  different  lenders 
somewhat  along  functional  lines.  For  certain 
classes  of  loans  there  was  keen  competition 
from  outside  funds,  and  borrowers  who  could 
qualify  for  this  credit  benefited  by  reduced  in- 
terest rates.  But  for  other  types  of  loans  the 
additonal  lending  facilities  apparently  had  little 
effect  on  average  rates.  Even  with  the  large 
expansion  of  the  Federal  credit  facilities  since 
1933  there  may  still  be  certain  noncompetitive 
sectors  in  the  mortgage-credit  market  which  have 
not  felt  the  influence  of  lower  rates. 

A  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  in  these 
interpretations  regarding  interest  rates  is  the 
fact  that  the  data  are  for  contract  rates.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  effect  of  interest-rate  competition 
was  reflected  in  the  reduction  of  loan  fees  and 
commissions  by  private  lenders.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  that  farmers  benefited  somewhat  more 
from  the  competition  of  the  centralized  lenders 
than  is  indicated  by  the  data. 

Average  Interest  Rates  on  Mortgages 
Recorded  by  Different  Lender  Groups 

The  effect  of  the  increased  activity  of  central- 
ized lenders  upon  the  average  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  farmers  is  suggested  further  by  the  data 
shown  in  figure  20. 10  The  rates  charged  by 
different  lenders  on  mortgages  recorded  have 
tended  to  follow  similar  trends,  although  at 
different  levels.  For  most  lender  groups  there 
was  a  rise  during  the  latter  part  of  the  decade, 
1910-19,  which  continued  into  the  early  1920's, 
followed  by  a  decline.  Again  in  the  late  1920's 
and  early  1930's  the  rates  rose,  followed  by  a 
decline. 

Money    Market    May    Influence. — These    broad 

movements   in   interest   rates   suggest   that   the 

general  condition  of  the  money  market  may  have 

more  significance  for  farmers  who  are  borrowing 

on     mortgages     than     is     sometimes     thought. 

Although  deep-rooted  customs  probably  cause 

farm-mortgage  rates  to  react  slowly  to  changes 

in  money-market  conditions,  the  data  in  figure 

20  indicate  that  major  changes  in  interest  rates 

have  occurred  even  for  lender  groups  for  which 

the  factor  of  custom  would  appear  to  be  very 

10  Data  for  this  chart  and  by  geographic  divisions  are 
included  as  Appendix  table  68. 
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important.  Variations  in  rates  charged  on  new 
loans  are,  of  course,  greater  than  variations  in 
interest  rates  on  outstanding  loans  (fig.  21). u 


1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935 

BAE   38178 

Figure  20. — Average  Rates  of  Interest  Charged  on 
Farm- Mortgage  Loans  Recorded  By  Various 
Lender  Groups,  United  States,  1910-35. 

Interest  rates  charged  on  farm  mortgages  recorded  by 
individuals,  commercial  and  savings  banks,  and  other 
miscellaneous  local  lenders  have  been  higher  than  the 
rates  on  mortgages  recorded  by  the  land  banks  and 
insurance  companies.  The  average  rates  charged  by 
most  of  the  lender  groups  rose  in  the  early  1920's  and 
again  in  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's,  which  reflects 
changes  both  in  the  character  of  the  mortgage  financ- 
ing and  in  money-market  conditions  during  these 
periods.  The  average  interest  rates  charged  by  indi- 
viduals and  banks  on  mortgages  recorded  have  been 
subject  to  fluctuations  not  unlike  those  for  the  cen- 
tralized lenders. 
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Figure  21. — Average  Rates  of  Interest  Charged  on 
Outstanding  Farm-Mortgage  Loans  of  Various 
Lender  Groups,  United  States,  January  1,1910-39. 

Average  interest  rates  on  outstanding  farm  mortgages 
held  by  the  several  lender  groups  changed  only 
moderately  in  the  period  1910—35.  The  decline  in 
average  rates  for  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  after  1932  reflects  reductions  in 
contract  rates  for  new  mortgage  loans  and  later  the 
temporary  reductions  for  which  these  agencies  have 
been  compensated  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Comprehensive  data  for  other  lenders  are  not  available 
since  1936,  but  available  information  indicates  some 
decline,  especially  in  the  rates  charged  by  large  life 
insurance  companies. 


11  See  Appendix   tables    68    and   70   for   data   by   geo- 
graphic divisions. 
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Figure  22. — Farm-Mortgage  Interest  Charges,  Cash 
Farm  Income,  and  Interest  Charges  per  Acre,  1910- 
39.      Index  Numbers  (1910-14=100). 

Both  cash  farm  income  and  farm-mortgage  interest 
charges  rose  sharply  from  1915  to  1919,  but  in  the 
next  few  years  cash  farm  income  was  sharply  reduced 
while  farm-mortgage  interest  charges  continued  to 
rise.  In  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's  cash  farm 
income  fell  much  more  rapidly  than  farm-mortgage 
interest  charges.  Changes  in  farm-mortgage  interest 
charges  before  1932  reflect  mainly  changes  in  farm- 
mortgage  debt;  but  since  1932  the  reduction  in  farm- 
mortgage  interest  rates  has  also  been  an  important 
independent  factor  in  the  decline  of  interest  charges. 


Farm-Mortgage  Interest  Charges 

The  trend  of  farm-mortgage  interest  charges 
during  the  last  three  decades  has  followed  closely 
the  trend  of  farm-mortgage  debt.  Exceptions 
are  found  in  the  post-war  period,  when  the  rise 
of  rates  caused  interest  charges  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  mortgage  debt,  and  in  the  post-1933 
period  when  sharply  reduced  interest  rates  had 
an  effect.  The  trend  of  farm-mortgage  interest 
charges  is  shown  in  figure  22  along  with  the 
trend  of  cash  farm  income.12 

The  extent  of  the  burden  of  mortgage  interest 
charges  in  the  periods  of  sharply  reduced  farm 
income  in  1921  and  1922  and  again  in  1931-33 
is  apparent.  Mortgage  interest  charges  in  1921 
were  equal  to  8.1  percent  of  cash  farm  income 
and  in  1932  to  11.4  percent  (table  8).  As  only 
about  one-third  of  all  farms  are  mortgaged,  and 
as  the  debt  burden  varies  widely  for  different 
farms,  the  strain  placed  on  the  agriculture  of  the 

12  See  Appendix  table  73  for  data  by  geographic 
divisions. 


Table  8  — 

-Farm-mortgage  interest  charg 

es  and  cas 

hjarm  income,  United  States, 

1910-39 

Farm-mortgage  interest  charges ' 

Cash  farm  income  2 

Interest 

Year 

Total 

Per  acre  3 

Total 

Per  acre  3 

charges  as  a 

percentage 

Amount 

Index  (1910- 
14  =  100) 

Amount 

Index  (1910- 
14=100) 

Amount 

Index  (1910- 
14  =  100) 

Amount 

Index  (1910- 
14=100) 

of  cash 

farm 

income 

1910         - - 

Million 
dollars 
203 
225 
252 
276 
296 
314 
341 
378 
417 
476 
574 
653 
680 
679 
647 
612 
598 
593 
590 
582 
572 
559 
534 
483 
446 
411 
385 
370 
357 
351 

81 
90 
100 
110 
118 
125 
136 
151 
166 
190 
229 
260 
271 
271 
258 
244 
239 
237 
235 
232 
228 
223 
213 
193 
178 
164 
153 
148 
143 
140 

Dollars 
0.230 
.253 
.280 
.305 
.324 
.341 
.366 
.404 
.442 
.500 
.603 
.690 
.723 
.727 
.698 
.657 
.634 
.621 
.609 
.594 
.576 
.555 
.523 
.467 
.425 
.390 
.364 
.350 
.337 
.331 

83 
91 
101 
110 
116 
122 
131 
145 
159 
180 
217 
248 
260 
261 
251 
236 
228 
223 
219 
213 
207 
199 
188 
168 
153 
140 
131 
126 
122 
119 

Million 
dollars 
6,785 
5,581 
5,  900 
6,251 
6,015 
6,391 
7,755 
10,648 
13,  404 
14,430 
12,  553 
8,107 
8,518 
9,524 
10,150 
10,  927 
10,  529 
10,  699 
11,024 
11,221 
8,883 
6,283 
4,682 
5,409 
6,720 
7,542 
8,499 
9,  155 
8,134 
8,668 

98 
94 
101 
106 
102 
108 
131 
180 
227 
244 
212 
137 
144 
161 
171 
185 
178 
181 
186 
190 
150 
106 
79 
91 
114 
127 
144 
155 
137 
146 

Dollars 
6.54 
6.26 
6.63 
6.89 
6.58 
6.94 
8.34 
11.37 
14.26 
15.  16 
13.18 
8.57 
9.06 
10.20 

10.  95 
11.74 

11.  16 
11.20 
11.39 
11.45 

8.94 
6.24 
4.59 
5.23 
6.41 
7.15 
8.05 
8.66 
7.68 
8.18 

99 
95 
101 
105 
100 
105 
127 
173 
217 
230 
200 
130 
138 
155 
160 
178 
170 
170 
173 
174 
136 
95 
70 
79 
97 
109 
122 
132 
117 
124 

Percent 

3.5 

1911 - 

4.0 

1912 _ 

4.2 

1913      - 

4.4 

1914                      - 

4.9 

1915    . 

4.9 

1916        

4.4 

1917    

3.6 

1918    

3. 1 

1919 

3.3 

1920    

4.6 

1921 

8.1 

1922       

8.0 

1923    -    

7  1 

1924        -. 

6.4 

1925        - -- 

6.6 

1926.. 

6.7 

1927        

5.6 

1928 .-- 

5.4 

1929 -- 

6.2 

1930        

6.4 

1931 

8.9 

1932          

11  4 

1933          .- 

8  9 

1934                      - 

6.6 

1935          

6.4 

1936                      - 

4.  5 

1937 

4.0 

1938 - - 

4.4 

1939... 

4.0 

>  Excludes  amounts  paid  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Federal  land  banks,  1933-39,  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  1937-39,  as  reimburse- 
ment for  interest  reductions  granted  borrowers. 

1  From  farm  marketings,  including  Government  payments. 

*  Acreage  based  on  census  reports  for  census  years  and  on  straight-line  interpolation  for  intercensal  years. 
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country  by  these  charges  is  much  greater  than 
the  national  percentages  indicate. 

During  the  last  few  years  mortgage  interest 
charges  have  been  equal  to  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  cash  farm  income  as  in  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  1910-19,  and  a  somewhat  lower 
percentage  than  for  the  latter  part  of  the  decade 
1920-29.    But  when  making  comparisons  with 


pre-war  periods,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  farms  are  mort- 
gaged now  than  in  pre-war  years,  so  the  interest 
charges  are  distributed  over  a  larger  proportion 
of  all  farmers.  Moreover,  the  interest  charges 
today  are  distributed  over  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  farmers  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
decade  1920-29. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  4 


Major  Developments  in  the 
Farm-Mortgage  Credit  Structure,  1929-39 


Attention  is  now  turned  specifically  to  the 
developments  of  the  last  decade — developments 
that  have  a  somewhat  more  direct  bearing  than 
earlier  factors  on  current  problems  and  issues 
in  this  field. 

Essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  present 
situation  is  an  analysis  of  the  regional  deviations 
from  national  trends  during  the  last  decade. 
Effort  is  made  in  this  chapter  to  give  the 
analysis  in  enough  detail  to  indicate  variations 
among  different  sectors  of  the  farm-mortgage 
structure  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  form- 
ulation   of    national     agricultural-creditpolicy. 

General    Character    of    Mortgage-Credit 
Developments  of  the  Last  Decade 

Farm-mortgage  credit  developments  during 
the  last  few  years  have  been  less  dramatic  than 
those  of  the  first  half  of  the  1930's.  During  the 
first  half,  extensive  foreclosures  and  the  debt- 
relief  measures  in  which  the  refinancing  opera- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place,  overshadowed  all  other 
developments.  The  next  4  years  (1936-39) 
were  characterized  by  a  gradual  reduction  of 
such  activity  and  the  readjustment  of  farm- 
mortgage  lending  to  a  somewhat  new  social  and 
economic  environment  created  during  the  de- 
pression years.  These  gradual  readjustments, 
not  as  yet  so  large  nor  so  clearly  defined  as  to 
stand  out  sharply  when  viewed  against  their 
immediate  background  of  dramatic  events,  are 


of  considerable  significance  in  appraising  the 
present  situation  and  the  possible  future  trends 
with  regard  to  farm-mortgage  credit  facilities. 

Many  Forces  at  Work. — Although  throughout 
the  period  1929-40  foreclosures  and  other  dis- 
tress transfers  of  mortgaged  farms  were  the  most 
prominent  single  factor  in  the  downward  trend 
of  farm-mortgage  debt,  the  effects  of  many  other 
forces  are  evident.  Some  have  operated  to 
increase  and  others  to  reduce  outstanding  mort- 
gage debt.  For  example,  at  the  same  time  that 
unfavorable  conditions  have  caused  some  owners 
to  give  up  their  mortgaged  farms,  the  same  con- 
ditions have  caused  other  owners  to  incur  new 
or  additional  mortgage  debt. 

At  any  one  time  the  financial  positions  of  farm 
owners  usually  range  from  ownership  of  a  farm 
free  of  debt  and  possession  of  substantial  outside 
resources  to  tide  over  bad  times,  to  a  situation 
involving  heavy  indebtedness  with  foreclosure 
imminent.  Many  owners  who  were  in  the  worst 
position  in  1929  had  to  give  up  their  farms  early 
in  the  depression.  Others  were  able  to  retain 
possession,  but  sometimes  only  until  a  later  date- 
Still  others,  although  perhaps  unable  to  increase 
their  mortgage  debt,  accumulated  other  non. 
real-estate  debts  and  delinquent-tax  obligations. 
Some  of  these  obligations  may  have  been  liqui- 
dated later  by  loss  of  the  property  or  funded  in 
the  refinancing  program  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  But  the  depression  forced  some 
farm  owners  to  borrow  to  the  limit  of  their  avail- 
able  resources,   so    that   many   shifted   from   a 
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relatively  strong  to  a  weaker  financial  position; 
the  effect  of  the  depression  was  to  increase  their 
mortgage  debt.  For  still  others  the  low  land 
values  during  the  depression,  coupled  with 
favorable  credit  terms,  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  farms  on  mortgage  credit. 

With  the  general  improvement  in  agricultural 
conditions  since  1933,  liquidation  of  mortgage 
debt  through  loss  of  title  to  the  property  has 
diminished,  but  has  by  no  means  disappeared. 
At  the  same  time  many  more  farm  owners  have 
been  able  to  reduce  their  mortgage  debt  through 
normal  principal  repayments  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Voluntary  debt  adjustments  have 
continued  to  be  a  factor  in  reducing  debts  to 
lower  levels  and  reductions  in  interest  rates  have 
eased  the  debt  burden.  The  improved  agricul- 
tural conditions  have  been  accompanied  also  by 
increased  purchases  of  farms  and  by  additions  to 
the  farm  plant,  which  in  many  cases  have  been 
financed  with  mortgage  credit.  The  continued 
downward  trend  of  farm-mortgage  debt  within 
the  last  few  years  has  thus  represented  the  net 
result  of  many  diverse  movements — some  have 
tended  to  reduce  farm-mortgage  debt  and  others 
to  increase  it — and  the  net  effect  has  been  quite 
different  in  different  areas. 

New  Methods  Tried. — A  notable  development 
growing  mainly  out  of  the  distress  of  farmers 
has  been  the  direct  and  indirect  modifications  of 
the  traditional  "bankruptcy"  method  of  finan- 
cial readjustment  in  agriculture.  At  times  in 
the  past,  special  public  action  has  been  taken  to 
devise  substitutes  for  and  modifications  of  the 
foreclosure  method  of  reducing  excessive  farm 
debts  and  reorganizing  the  financial  aspects  of 
farm  enterprises,  but  such  efforts  have  been 
particularly  prominent  in  the  last  decade. 

New  methods  have  taken  several  forms.  Efforts 
to  raise  the  income  of  all  farmers  through  public 
action  have  constituted  one  line  of  attack.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  less  need  to  resort  to 
foreclosure  on  some  of  the  loans.  Another  line 
of  attack  has  involved  special  assistance  to  farm 
owners  who  are  in  financial  difficulties.  The 
program  of  scaling  down  and  refinancing  debts, 
and  adjusting  other  terms  of  the  loans,  including 
reductions  in  interest  rates  through  public  sub- 
sidies, has  enabled  many  farm  owners  to  readjust 


their  finances  to  a  basis  from  which  they  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  work  out  of  their  difficul- 
ties. Amendments  to  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Act  modified  the  legal  procedures  involved,  thus 
mitigating  the  hardships  of  distressed  farmers. 
In  many  States  temporary  relief  was  provided 
by  debt  moratoria,  restrictions  on  deficiency 
judgments,  extensions  of  redemption  periods, 
and  new  legal  processes  for  setting  minimum  sale 
prices  for  foreclosed  properties. 

Results  Are  Mixed. — Undoubtedly  much  has 
been  achieved  to  ameliorate  difficulties,  to  pre- 
vent foreclosures,  and  to  prevent  acquirement 
of  farms  by  mortgagees,  but  it  is  probable  that 
many  desirable  readjustments  have  been  merely 
postponed.  In  avoiding  some  of  the  bad  features 
of  the  traditional  method  of  readjusting  the 
financial  structure  of  agriculture,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  some  of  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  that  method  would  be  sacrificed. 
For  example,  the  bankruptcy  method  is  based 
largely  on  the  belief  that,  in  the  main,  farm 
owners  who  get  into  financial  difficulties  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  "weed  out"  those  who  have  not 
demonstrated  ability  to  earn  enough  with  the 
use  of  the  land  to  pay  the  costs  incident  to 
ownership.  This  process  tends  to  restrict  owner- 
ship to  those  with  capacity  to  assume  that 
responsibility. 

But  when  a  large  proportion  of  farm  owners 
are  in  financial  difficulties,  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  the  cause  is  not  entirely  the  incapacity 
of  particular  owners  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility. Even  so,  there  are  many  who  are  in 
trouble  mainly  for  reasons  other  than  reduced 
farm  prices  and  incomes.  In  attempting  to 
prevent  the  bankruptcy  method  from  having 
certain  undesirable  consequences,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  devise  modifications  that  will  not 
retard  unduly  the  gradual  working  out  of  other 
desirable  readjustments  that  are  essential  to  a 
healthy  agriculture. 

Without  attempting  at  this  point  to  appraise 
the  results  of  these  debt-relief  measures,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  usual  forces  tending  to 
modify  the  mortgage-debt  structure  in  periods 
of  depression  have  operated  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent  environment   during   recent   years   than 
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during  earlier  periods.  Both  debtors  and  credi- 
tors have  been  affected  by  the  public  policies 
adopted  in  the  agricultural  field  and  elsewhere. 
The  way  in  which  they  have  been  affected  is 
difficult  to  measure  precisely,  but  the  existence 
of  such  policies  must  be  recognized  as  an  influ- 
ential independent  factor  in  the  mortgage-credit 
developments. 

Mortgage-Debt  Difficulties  and  Forced 
Liquidation 

Although  distress  transfers  of  farms  are  not  the 
only  result  of  debt  difficulties,  the  record  of  such 
forced  liquidation  does  provide  a  basis  for  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  forces  operating  to 
change  the  farm-mortgage  debt  structure.  By 
relating  the  distress-transfer  situation  in  different 
areas  and  periods  to  the  trend  of  mortgage  debt, 
it  is  possible  to  perceive  more  clearly  to  what 
extent  this  factor  has  dominated  the  trend. 
Such  information  also  throws  light  on  other 
developments  like  farm  real  estate  acquirements 
of  lending  agencies,  debt-adjustment  problems 
arising  in  different  regions,  and  shifts  in  the  storm 
centers  of  mortgage-debt  difficulties. 

Significance  of  Distress  Farm  Transfers  in  the 
Trend  of  Mortgage  Debt 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  years  of  greatest 
reduction  in  farm-mortgage  debt  during  the  last 
decade  were  also  those  of  most  extensive  distress 
transfers  of  farms.  Outstanding  farm-mortgage 
debt  for  the  country  as  a  whole  declined  moder- 
ately in  1929  and  1930,  the  average  annual 
percentage  decline  for  these  2  years  being  only 
about  1.6.  For  somewhat  the  same  period 
(March  15,  1929  to  March  15,  1931)  the  number 
of  distress  transfers  per  1,000  of  all  farms  aver- 
aged 23.4  per  year.  The  rate  of  reduction  of 
mortgage  debt  increased  in  1931,  and  in  1932 
and  1933  became  far  more  rapid.  For  the  3- 
year  period  1931-33,  mortgage  debt  declined  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  5.8  percent.  Also, 
from  March  15,  1931,  to  March  15,  1934,  the 
annual  number  of  distress  transfers  averaged 
45  per  1,000  of  all  farms,  or  about  twice  that 
for  the  2  preceding  years.  During  the  next  5 
years,  1934-38,  the  average  annual  decline  of 
mortgage  debt  was  2.2  percent,  and  the  average 


number  of  forced  sales  per  1,000  of  all  farms  per 
year  was  22.2. 

Significance  Varies. — The  percentage  reduction 
of  mortgage  debt  in  the  period  1931-33  was 
somewhat  larger  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
distress  farm  transfers  than  in  either  the  preced- 
ing or  subsequent  period.  This  reflects  mainly 
the  lesser  effect  in  1931-33  of  those  forces  that 
tended  to  increase  mortgage  debt.  To  measure 
the  importance  of  these  forces  precisely  from 
available  data  is  not  feasible,  but  from  certain 
general  relationships  and  trends  (as  revealed  by 
land-value  trends  and  the  volume  of  voluntary 
farm  transfers  in  different  areas)  it  is  clear  that 
the  significance  of  distress  transfers,  compared 
with  other  influences,  has  varied  widely  by 
regions  and  by  periods. 

For  example,  in  some  areas  land  values  and 
voluntary  sales  of  farms  did  not  decline  notice- 
ably until  1931.  With  land  values  maintained 
for  a  time,  not  only  were  distress  transfers  less 
likely  to  occur,  but  an  incentive  was  present  to 
continue  borrowing  to  buy  farms.  Moreover, 
this  land-value  situation  provided  a  basis  for 
further  borrowing  to  fund  non-real-estate  loans 
into  mortgage  debt.  There  were  also  wide 
regional  variations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade  1929-39  in  the  volume  of  non-real- 
estate  credit  to  be  funded  and  in  the  proportion 
of  farm  owners  with  sufficient  equity  to  carry 
additional  mortgage  debt.  Apparently  in  some 
regions  the  first  effect  of  the  post-1929  decline 
in  farm  income  was  about  the  same  as  that  follow- 
ing 1920 — an  immediate  rise  in  the  amount  of 
farm-mortgage  debt.  The  tendency  of  forced 
sales  to  reduce  mortgage  debt  was  offset  for  a 
time  in  these  regions  by  the  new  forces  tending 
to  increase  borrowing  or  to  reduce  cash  prin- 
cipal repayments. 

Relationship  Not  Definite. — Absence  of  any  very 
definite  relationship,  by  States,  between  the 
trend  of  farm-mortgage  debt  and  the  extent  of 
distress  farm  transfers  in  1929  and  1930  is  illus- 
trated by  figure  23.  Although  the  character  of 
the  data  shown  in  this  chart  does  not  permit 
precise  comparisons  by  States,  it  indicates  that 
the  trend  of  farm-mortgage  debt  for  the  several 
States  in  1929  and  1930  was  not  closely  cor- 
related with  the  volume  of  distress  transfers  per 


1,000  mortgaged  farms.13  For  example,  6 
States — Maine,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona — in  which  mortgage 
debt  rose  by  more  than  5  percent  in  these  2 
years,  had  distress  transfers  of  more  than  80  per 
1,000  mortgaged  farms,  whereas  3  States — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Florida — in  which  mort- 
gage debt  declined  more  than  5  percent  had 
distress  transfers  of  less  than  80  per  1 ,000  mort- 
gated  farms.  It  is  probable  that  funding  of 
non-real-estate  debt  in  the  former  group  of 
States  was  a  noteworthy  development  in  1929 
and  1930,  whereas  in  the  latter  group  cash  prin- 


13  Percentage  change  in  outstanding  farm-mortgage 
debt  is  computed  for  the  year  beginning  January  1. 
Distress  transfers  are  computed  for  the  year  beginning 
March  16.  In  the  computation  of  the  distress-transfer 
data  the  published  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  based  on  all  farms  are  converted  to  a  base 
of  mortgaged  farms  by  means  of  estimates  of  the  percent- 
age of  farms  mortgaged.  For  the  periods  1929-30  and 
1931-33  the  percentages  of  farms  mortgaged  as  of 
January  1,  1930,  are  used,  whereas  for  the  period  1934— 
39  the  1935  percentages  are  used. 


cipal  repayments  may  have  occurred  in  sub- 
stantial volume. 

In  the  period  1931-33  not  only  was  a  given 
volume  of  distress  transfers  associated  with  a 
larger  percentage  decline  or  a  smaller  per- 
centage increase  of  mortgage  debt  than  in 
1929-30,  but  in  general  there  was  a  somewhat 
closer  relationship  among  the  States  between 
the  volume  of  distress  transfers  and  the  trend  of 
mortgage  debt  (fig.  23).  Even  in  this  period, 
however,  there  were  wide  variations  by  States, 
which  reflects,  among  other  things,  the  varying 
volume  of  new  debt  created  and  of  cash  princi- 
pal repayments  in  different  States. 

Figure  23  makes  it  evident  that  although  in 
the  period  1934-39  there  was  a  tendency  for 
States  of  high  frequency  of  distress  transfers  to 
show  relatively  large  percentage  declines  in 
mortgage  debt,  in  a  large  group  of  States  with 
either  moderate  increases  or  moderate  de- 
creases in  outstanding  debt,  frequency  of  dis- 
tress transfers  differed  little. 


RELATION  OF  TREND  OF  FARM- MORTGAGE  DEBT  AND  DISTRESS  TRANSFERS  PER 
I.OOO  MORTGAGED  FARMS.  BY  STATES.  FOR  SELECTED  PERIODS.  1929-39 
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Figure  23. — In  1929  and  1930  and  in  1934-39  there  was  no  very  clear-cut  tendency  for  States  with  relatively  high 
frequency  of  distress  farm  transfers  to  show  relatively  large  percentage  reductions  in  farm-mortgage  debt.  This 
tendency  was  somewhat  more  in  evidence  in  the  period  1931-33,  but  even  in  that  period,  many  exceptions  are 
found.  Many  factors  other  than  farm  foreclosures  and  related  distress  transfers  contributed  to  the  changes  in 
outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt  in  the  period  1929—39,  among  which  were  cash  principal  repayments,  voluntary 
debt  reductions,  new  borrowing  on  mortgage  security,  and  funding  of  previous  non-real-estate  debt. 
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These  illustrations  are  inadequate  to  indicate 
the  relative  importance  of  the  several  factors 
(in  addition  to  distress  transfers)  affecting  the 
trend  of  mortgage  debt  in  the  last  decade,  but 
they  do  suggest  caution  against  emphasizing 
forced  liquidation  as  the  sole  factor  in  the  trend 
of  mortgage  debt.  It  is  not  known  accurately 
how  much  debt  was  liquidated  by  surrender  of 
mortgaged  farms,  but  rather  rough  estimates 
indicate  that  the  amount  of  debt  so  liquidated 
exceeded  the  net  decline  of  mortgage  debt.  In 
addition,  considerable  debt  was  liquidated  by 
normal  cash  repayments;  but  also  a  large 
volume  of  new  debt  was  created  which  tended 
to  offset  the  reductions. 

In  appraising  the  current  farm -mortgage 
situation,  therefore,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
regard  all  debt  outstanding  in  recent  years  as 
predepression  debt.  It  is  perhaps  more  reason- 
able to  regard  the  mortgage-debt  developments 
of  the  decade  of  the  1930's  as  involving  some- 
what less  new  borrowing  (not  associated  with 
refinancing)  and  less  cash  principal  repayments, 
and  somewhat  more  distress  liquidation  of  debt. 
In  different  periods  during  the  decade  and  in 
different  regions  these  various  factors  were  com- 
pounded in  widely  different  proportions. 

Storm  Centers  of  Farm-Debt  Difficulties 

In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  relatively  heavy  distress  transfers  of  farms 
in  certain  areas  as  a  development  peculiar  to 


recent  years.  Data  for  adequate  long-range 
historical  comparisons  on  this  point  are  not 
readily  available,  but  some  light  is  shed  on  the 
extent  of  distress  transfers  in  the  period  1 925-29, 
as  compared  with  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  decade  1930-39,  by  the  data  in  table  9. 
The  number  of  mortgaged  farms  per  1,000 
of  all  farms  in  1925  for  the  entire  country 
is  estimated  at  348.  This  figure  probably  repre- 
sents a  minimum  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  census  data  for  this  year.  The  average 
annual  number  of  distress  transfers  per  1,000 
of  all  farms  for  the  period  1925-29  is  estimated 
at  21.6,  making  the  annual  average  of  distress 
farm  transfers  for  the  period  1925-29  equal  to 
about  6.2  percent  of  the  number  of  mortgaged 
farms  in  1925.  For  the  period  1930-34,  this 
percentage,  based  on  the  estimated  number  of 
mortgaged  farms  in  1930,  rose  to  9.5,  but  for 
the  period  1935-38  the  percentage  was  again 
about  6.  Thus,  as  related  to  the  number  of 
mortgaged  farms  at  the  beginning  of  each 
period,  the  annual  average  number  of  distress 
transfers  for  the  period  1935-38  has  been  at 
about  the  same  level  as  that  for  the  last  half 
of  the  1920's. 

In  the  period  1925-29  distress  transfers  of 
farms  per  1,000  mortgaged  farms  were  above 
the  national  average  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East 
South  Central,  and  Mountain  States,  and  well 
below  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific  States   (table  9).     The  West  North 


Table  9. — Estimated  number  of  mortgaged  farms  per  1,000  of  all  farms,  1925,  1930,  and  1935,  and  average 
annual  number  of  distress  farm  transfers  per  1 ,000  farms  for  selected  periods,  by  geographic  divisions 


.Number  per  1,000 
farms 

Percentage 
distress 
transfers 
of  number 
of  mort- 
gaged 
farms 

Number  per  1,000 
farms 

Percentage 
distress 
transfers 
of  number 
of  mort- 
gaged 
farms 

Number  per  1,000 
farms 

Percentage 

Geographic  division 

Mort- 
gaged 
farms 
1925' 

Annual 
average 
distress 
transfers 
1925-29  = 

Mort- 
gaged 
farms 
1930  3 

Annual 
average 
distress 
transfers 
1930-34  ' 

Mort- 
gaged 
farms 
1935  3 

Annual 
average 
distress 
transfers 
1935-38  » 

transfers 
of  number 
of  mort- 
gaged 
farms 

New  England 

No. 
332 
307 
375 
484 
234 
250 
360 
466 
437 

No. 
11.8 
12.1 
20.3 
29.7 
22.0 
17.9 
17.8 
38.7 
18.7 

Percent 
3.6 
3.9 
5.4 
6.1 
9.4 
7.2 
4.9 
8.3 
4.3 

No. 
452 
404 
453 
506 
282 
299 
409 
488 
518 

No. 
16.8 
22.0 
31.5 
49.5 
40.8 
43.1 
34.2 
42.5 
33.7 

Percent 
3.7 
5.4 
7.0 
9.8 
14.5 
14.4 
8.4 
8.7 
6.5 

No. 
434 
364 
384 
420 
242 
286 
340 
378 
446 

No. 
14.3 
16.4 
17.0 
30.9 
16.5 
18.9 
18.6 
30.2 
21.4 

Percent 

3.3 
4.5 
4.4 
7.4 
6.8 
6.6 
5.5 
8.0 
4.8 

Middle  Atlantic _ 

East  North  Central           

West  North  Central 

East  South  Central  . 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific                       

United  States 

348 

21.6 

6.2 

401 

37.9 

9.5 

345 

20.7 

6.0 

1  Jan.  1.     Fiirurcs  represent  the  minimum. 
»  Mar.  15,  1925-Mar.  15,  1930. 
Uan.  1. 


*  Mar.  15,  1930-Mar.  15,  1935. 
»  Mar.  15,  1935-Mar.  15,  1939. 
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Central  States  were  at  about  the  national  aver- 
age. As,  in  general,  areas  that  experienced 
relatively  heavy  distress  transfers  in  the  post- 
1929  period  are  also  those  that  experienced 
heavy  distress  transfers  in  the  period  1925-29 
(table  9),  it  seems  probable  that  circumstances 
peculiar  to  certain  regions  may  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  greater  farm-debt 
difficulties  in  those  regions. 

This  situation  may  have  considerable  bearing 
on  certain  problems  of  agricultural-credit  policy. 
If  relatively  heavy  distress  farm  transfers  in 
certain  regions  are  associated  only  with  special 
depression  circumstances,  then  the  situation 
might  be  expected  to  right  itself  automatically 
with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  these  special 
circumstances.  But  distress  transfers  have  been 
relatively  heavy  in  certain  regions  during  periods 
of  widely  different  economic  conditions.  Em- 
phasis may  need  to  be  placed  upon  correction 
of  the  basic  causes  or  on  adaptation  of  credit 
arrangements  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in- 
herent in  certain  areas  if  a  satisfactory  solution 
is  to  be  found. 

Recent  Trends  in  Farm-Foreclosure  Sales  and 
Farm-Mortgage  Delinquency 

Although  in  general  the  areas  of  relatively 
heavy  farm-mortgage  distress  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1930's  also  experienced  relatively  greater 
difficulties  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1929,  certain  regional  shifts  in  the  storm  centers 
of  farm-mortgage  difficulties  should  not  be  over- 
looked. For  the  period  1934-39,  estimates  of 
foreclosure  sales  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  These  data  are 
shown  in  table  10  by  Farm  Credit  districts. 
As  they  include  foreclosure  sales  only,  the  figures 
are  much  smaller  than  those  that  can  be  com- 
puted from  table  9.  The  annual  average  com- 
puted from  table  9  for  the  period  1935-38  would 
be  about  60  per  1,000  mortgaged  farms  trans- 
ferred as  a  result  of  all  distress  transfers.  The 
estimates  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
foreclosure  sales  alone  for  this  period  range  from 
26.1  to  16.4  per  1,000  mortgaged  farms.  From 
data  for  individual  years  it  appears  that  fore- 
closure sales  alone  account  for  between  one- 
third   and   one-half  of   total   distress   transfers, 


which    include    farm    foreclosures,    deeding    of 
farms  to  creditors,  and  tax  sales. 

In  1934  the  number  of  foreclosure  sales  per 
1,000  mortgaged  farms  was  substantially  higher 
than  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  Omaha, 
Wichita,  St.  Louis,  and  Columbia  Farm  Credit 
districts  (table  10).  By  1939  the  Omaha  and 
Wichita  districts  still  had  the  highest  foreclosure 
rates,  but  the  Columbia  district,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  fallen  below  the  national  average. 
The  St.  Louis  district  was  still  slightly  above  the 
national  average  in  1939,  but  the  St.  Paul  dis- 
trict had  an  even  higher  rate  than  the  St.  Louis 
district.  The  four  districts  with  the  lowest 
foreclosure  rates  in  1939  were  the  Louisville, 
New  Orleans,  Berkeley,  and  Spokane  districts. 

Table  10. — Estimated  number  of  farm-foreclosure 
sales,  7934-39,  per  1,000  farms  mortgaged  on 
Jan.  1,  1935 


Farm  Credit  district  ' 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Springfield 

No. 
18.7 
24.3 
32.9 
22.7 
17.8 
39.5 
22.8 
48.7 
40.6 
19.8 
16.4 
21.2 

No. 

16.2 
26.0 
26.6 
18.4 
21.2 
36.1 
23.6 
42.5 
38.1 
22.3 
11.4 
22.8 

No. 

14.0 
25.9 
26.1 
13.3 
18.5 
29.6 
25.6 
37.0 
30.0 
18.8 
10.8 
25.3 

No. 

13.9 
20.2 
15.7 

9.2 
11.1 
24.8 
23.1 
30.1 
26.5 
13.2 

9.8 
22.1 

No. 
12.9 
15.0 
12.8 
7.9 
7.7 
19.9 
23.8 
30.4 
26.1 
12.6 
7.7 
13.2 

No. 
12.0 

Baltimore ___ 

Columbia . . 

Louisville.       

14.4 
10.9 
6.5 
7.2 

St.  Louis..     . 

15.5 

St.  Paul 

Omaha        

Wichita     _         

24.3 
29.8 
25.6 

Houston 

10.6 

7.5 

Spokane. 

8.2 

United  States     . . . 

27.8 

26.1 

23.3 

18.5 

16.4 

15.0 

1  See  figure  34  tor  States  included  in  the  several  Farm  Credit 
districts. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Foreclosure  sales  per  1,000  mortgaged  farms 
on  January  1,  1935,  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
have  been  fewer  each  year  since  1934,  declining 
from  27.8  for  1934  to  15.0  for  1939. u    For  the 


14  A  further  word  of  caution  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  data  in  tables  10  and  11  relating  to 
farm-foreclosure  sales.  As  the  index  in  table  1 1  is  based 
on  the  estimated  number  of  farms  mortgaged  on  January 
1,  1935,  the  trend  for  a  particular  region  is  in  effect  a 
trend  of  the  absolute  number  of  foreclosure  sales.  This 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  indexes  are  computed  on  a 
fixed  base  (January  1,  1935).  As  the  cumulative  effect 
of  foreclosure  sales  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  farms 
mortgaged  in  successive  years  and  as  new  loans  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  outstanding  mortgages,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  series  for  comparisons  between  regions  is 
somewhat  less  for  1939,  for  example,  than  for  1935. 
Moreover,  as  foreclosure  sales  do  not  include  all  distress 
transfers,  some  of  the  variations  by  areas  may  not  mea- 
sure accurately  the  regional  differences  for  all  distress 
farm  transfers. 
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Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner the  number  of  farm  foreclosures  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  from  1934  to  1936, 
but  in  1937  the  number  was  less  than  for  1936 
(table  11). 

Table  11. — Index  of  the  number  of  farm-foreclosure 
sales,  by  type  of  lender,  1934-39 

[1934-39  average  annual  number  =  100] 


Type  of  lender 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Federal    land    banks    and 
Land      Bank      Commis- 

38.2 

148.5 
119.0 
185.7 
167.8 

95.9 

123.4 
119.0 
135.9 
150.8 

127.6 
106.1 
111.3 
99.8 
104.5 

106.5 
86.6 
98.1 
68.7 
74.6 

108.9 
74.9 
83.5 
58.6 
55.4 

124.4 

Iiuliviriuals.. 

59.7 
69.4 

Insurance  companies 

Miscellaneous 

50.8 
46.9 

All  lenders 

131.1 

123.1 

109.9 

87.3 

77.4 

70.8 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Changing  Operations  Affect  Trends. — It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  1934  and  1935  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner were  engaged  in  closing  a  large  volume  of 
loans  in  connection  with  their  refinancing  pro- 
gram, and,  owing  to  the  uncertain  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time,  less  emphasis  was  placed 
on  foreclosures.  The  rise  of  foreclosures  in  1936 
thus  reflects  in  part  an  accumulation  of  delin- 
quent loans  on  which  foreclosure  was  found 
necessary.  For  these  two  Federal  lenders  the 
number  of  foreclosures  fell  off  in  1937  but  in- 
creased in  both  1938  and  1939,  with  the  number 
in  1939  again  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1936. 
The  rise  of  foreclosures  in  1938  and  1939  re- 
flects also  the  larger  number  of  outstanding 
loans  than  earlier,  many  of  which  had  been 
closed  in  1934  and  1935  and  had,  by  then,  had 
time  to  get  into  difficulties.  The  expiration  of 
the  moratorium  on  principal  repayments  for 
many  of  these  loans  probably  contributed  also 
to  delinquency  and  ultimate  foreclosure. 

For  the  other  principal  lender  groups  the 
number  of  farm-foreclosure  sales  declined  steadi- 
ly after  1934.  The  decline  of  foreclosures  shown 
in  table  11  reflects  the  gradual  "cleaning  up"  of 
accumulated  distress  loans  and  a  diminution  of 
the  number  remaining  for  foreclosure,  as  well 
as  an  improvement  in  the  position  of  farmers  in 
regard  to  income. 

Delinquencies  an  Indicator. — A  further  indication 
of  the  areas  of  farm-mortgage  distress  is  the  de- 


linquency situation  of  Federal  land  bank  and 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans.15  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1933  almost  one-half  of  the  number  of 
loans  held  by  the  Federal  land  banks  were 
delinquent.  Although  the  percentage  delin- 
quent was  substantial  in  all  States  at  that  time, 
the  situation  was  much  worse  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  the  northwestern  group  of  the  North 
Central  States,  and  in  most  of  the  Mountain 
States  (fig.  24).  By  the  beginning  of  1935  the 
percentage  of  Federal  land  bank  loans  delin- 
quent had  fallen  from  one-half  to  one-third,  but 
in  general  the  areas  of  heaviest  delinquency  were 
still  the  same  as  those  2  years  earlier  (fig.  25). 
By  the  beginning  of  1938  the  percentage  had 
fallen  to  one-fifth,  and  the  areas  of  greatest 
delinquency  were  somewhat  different.  Delin- 
quency was  still  relatively  high  in  the  South- 
eastern States  as  compared  with  the  national 
average,  but  the  storm  center  was  more  largely 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains  area.  In  North 
Dakota  almost  73  percent  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  loans  were  delinquent  at  the  beginning  of 
1938  (fig.  26). 

At  the  beginning  of  1940  Federal  land  bank 
loan  delinquency  had  risen  slightly  to  22.5  per- 
cent for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  with  the 
areas  of  highest  delinquency  somewhat  the  same 
as  for  the  beginning  of  1938  (fig.  27).  The  trend 
of  delinquency  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  has  been  upward  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  areas  of  heaviest  delinquency  are  about 
the  same  as  for  Federal  land  bank  loans  (figs. 
28,  29,  and  30). 

Comparable  data  are  not  available  on  delin- 
quency of  farm  mortgages  held  by  private 
lenders,  but  from  data  for  26  large  life  insurance 
companies  (compiled  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission)  it  is  evident  that  the 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  Federal  agencies. 
Of  a  total  of  $752,327,000  of  farm  mortgages 
held  by  these  companies  at  the  end  of  1938, 
almost  15  percent  was  delinquent  as  to  interest 
for  3  months  or  more  and  more  than  9  percent 
for  a  year  or  more. 


15  Delinquency  as  here  used  includes  loans  extended, 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  delinquency  on  such 
extensions.  See  chapters  6  and  7  for  a  discussion  of  the 
operating  aspects  of  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loan  delinquencies. 
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Figure  24. — In  1933  almost  half  of  all  outstanding  Federal  land  bank  loans  were  delinquent.     High  delinquency 
prevailed  in  the  Southeastern,  the  northern  Great  Plains,  and  most  of  the  Mountain  States. 
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Figure  25. — In  the  2-year  period,  1933-35,  Federal  land  bank  loan  delinquency  declined  from  about  one-half  to  about 
one-third  for  the  entire  country.  The  improvement  was  general,  with  the  areas  of  relatively  high  and  low  delin- 
quency much  the  same  in  1935  as  in  1933.    See  figure  24  for  State  comparisons. 
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Figure  26. — By  January  1,  1938,  Federal  land  bank  loan  delinquency  had  fallen  to  about  one-fifth  for  the  entire 
country.  The  delinquency  situation  had  improved  over  1935  (fig.  25)  in  the  Southeastern  States,  but  in  several  of 
the  northern  Great  Plains  States  delinquency  had  increased. 
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Figure  27. — Figures  24-27  indicate  the  extent  to  which  heavy  Federal  land  bank  loan  delinquencies  have  been  con- 
centrated in  certain  areas  since  1932.  In  1940  the  range  was  from  7.3  percent  for  Indiana  to  72.8  percent  for  North 
Dakota.    Delinquency  increased  in  several  of  the  low-delinquency  States  from  1938  to  1940  (See  fig.  26). 
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Figure  28. — On  January  1,  1936,  almost  18  percent  of  the  loans  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans)  were  delinquent.  Delinquency  of  more  than  40  percent  prevailed  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Maine,  whereas  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  less  than  5  percent  of  these  loans  were  delinquent. 


FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION:  N  U  M  BER  OF  LOANS  DELINQUENT  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  NUMBER  OF  LOANS  OUTSTANDING,  JAN.  I,  1938 
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Figure  29. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  loan  delinquency  increased  from  1936  to  1938,  with  highest  delin- 
quency percentages  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Maine.  Most  of  the  Northeastern  States  had 
low  delinquency  percentages  at  the  beginning  of  1938. 
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Figure  30. — On  January  1,  1940,  almost  30  percent  of  the  loans  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  were 
delinquent  as  compared  with  23.1  percent  on  January  1,  1938  (fig.  29)  and  17.7  percent  on  January  1,  1936 
(fig.  28).  The  range  at  the  beginning  of  1940  by  States  was  from  9.1  percent  for  Indiana  to  86.2  percent  for 
North  Dakota. 


Direct  comparison  of  the  delinquency  situa- 
tion for  these  life  insurance  companies  and  the 
Federal  agencies  cannot  be  made.  For  one 
reason,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
loans  is  different;  for  another,  the  definitions  of 
delinquency  are  not  entirely  comparable.  In 
view  of  the  level  of  foreclosure  sales  for  private 
lenders  in  recent  years,  it  is  probable  that 
delinquency  on  loans  held  by  private  lenders 
in  1939  was  lower  than  for  the  Federal  agencies. 

Farm  Real  Estate  Acquirements  of  Lending  Agencies 

From  the  extensive  farm  foreclosures  of  the 
last  decade  a  substantial  amount  of  farm  real 
estate  has  been  acquired  by  lending  institutions. 
Acquirements  by  mortgage  holders  must  have 
been  very  large  also  during  the  decade  1920-29, 
but  centralized  lending  institutions  did  not  ac- 
quire so  much  then  as  in  recent  years,  partly 


because  they  held  a  relatively  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  total  mortgage  debt.  Acquirements 
during  the  1920's  by  local  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals, rather  than  by  centralized  lending 
agencies,  did  not  attract  national  attention, 
although  many  of  the  problems  were  doubtless 
of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of  recent 
years. 

Acquirement  Peaks  Vary  by  Lender  Groups. — The 
investment  of  each  of  several  groups  of  lending 
agencies  in  farm  real  estate  is  shown  for  the 
period  1929-40  in  table  12.  With  the  exception 
of  1938  the  combined  farm  real  estate  holdings 
of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  (established  in  1934) 
have  risen  each  year  since  1929.  The  farm  real 
estate  holdings  of  life  insurance  companies 
reached  a  peak  at  the  beginning  of  1937;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  slight  decline. 
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Table    12. — Acquired  farm    real    estate    held    by 
selected   lending    agencies,    January    1,    1929-40 


Federal 

land 

banks 

Life- 

Joint 

Insured 

Three 

Year 

and  Fed- 

insurance 

stock 

commer- 

State 

eral  Farm 

com- 

land 

cial 

credit 

Mortgage 

panies  2 

banks  3 

banks  4 

agencies  ' 

Corpora- 

tion ' 

1,000  dol- 

1,000 dol- 

1,000 dol- 

1,000 dol- 

1,000 dol- 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

1929 

26,  478 

88,  305 

15,  236 

m 

19,  540 

1930 

29,  517 

120. 020 

19, 685 

(«) 

26,  860 

1931 

36,  865 

151,  229 

22,  202 

(•) 

33,  511 

1932 

53,  588 

219,  947 

37,  957 

(<0 

39,  008 

1933 

83, 158 

316,  931 

71,  741 

(6) 

47,  454 

1934 

96,  632 

465,  072 

85,  740 

(6) 

56,  094 

1935 

96,  666 

600,  873 

81,  700 

(«) 

60,  270 

1936 

119,  864 

646,  280 

78,  202 

'  74, 166 

61,  531 

1937 

134,  754 

713, 166 

72,  781 

69,  525 

68,  444 

1938 

132,  038 

705,  207 

62,  030 

56,311 

72, 040 

1939 

139,  229 

702,  861 

53,  885 

49,  143 

71,  846 

1940 

155,  237 

700,  530 

46,  827 

42,045 

68,  324 

1  Investment,  including  sheriffs'  certificates  and  judgments,  ex- 
cluding prior  liens.     Excluding  Puerto  Rico. 

1  Investment,  partially  estimated,  including  real  estate  sold  under 
contract  but  excluding  any  still  subject  to  redemption. 

3  Carrying  value  of  real  estate,  including  sheriffs'  certificates  and 
judgments.  Real  estate  held  by  banks  in  receivership  included  at 
book  value. 

4  Book  value. 

8  Investment.  Department  of  Rural  Credit  of  Minnesota,  Bank 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Rural  Credit  Board  of  South  Dakota. 

6  Data  unavailable. 

7  June  30. 

The  trend  of  farm  real  estate  holdings  of 
different  lenders  reflects  both  the  volume  of  farm 
real  estate  acquirements  and  the  volume  of  dis- 
posals. The  peak  of  acquirements  by  life 
insurance  companies  appears  to  have  been 
reached  in  1933,  whereas  the  peak  for  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  combined  was  reached 
in  1939;  for  the  Federal  land  banks  alone  the 
peak  was  reached  in  1936. 

Disposal  Policies  Vary. — Federal  agencies  have 
disposed  of  their  acquired  farms  somewhat  more 
promptly  than  have  insurance  companies. 
These  companies  have  disposed  of  more  farm 
real  estate  than  they  have  acquired  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  many  sales  were  of  farms 
that  had  been  held  for  several  years  (table  13). 
Of  about  $48,000,000  of  farm  real  estate  sold  in 
1938  by  26  large  life  insurance  companies,  more 
than  one-half  had  been  acquired  before  1935  and 
more  than  one-fourth  before  1933.  Of  about 
$535,000,000  of  farm  real  estate  held  by  these 
26  companies  at  the  end  of  1938,  almost  63 
percent  was  acquired  before  1935  and  about  30 
percent  before  1933  (table  14). 

For  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  farm  real  estate 


holdings  on  January  1,  1940,  were  relatively 
low  in  relation  to  total  farm-mortgage  loans,  as 
compared  with  the  other  lending  agencies  (fig. 
31).  This  situation  reflects,  in  addition  to  their 
disposal  policy,  the  large  increase  in  loans  by 
the  Federal  agencies  in  1933-36.  Many  of  the 
loans  held  by  the  other  lenders  were  made  before 
the  depression,  and  the  total  volume  of  loans 
held  has  been  reduced  sharply  through  refi- 
nancing with  the  Federal  agencies  and  through 
foreclosures  and  other  distress  transfers. 

Table  13. — Book  value  of  farm  real  estate  sold  by 
26  large  life  insurance  companies  during  1938, 
classified  by  year  of  acquisition  l 


Year  of  acquisition 

Farm  real  es- 
tate sold  dur- 
ing 1938 

Percentage 

distribution 

of  total 

Prior  to  1929 

1,000  dollars 
2,776 
2,509 
2,427 
5,026 
7,558 
6,681 
4,677 
5,807 
5,405 
5,015 

Percent 

5.80 

1929  and  1930 

5.24 

1931 

5.07 

1932 

10.50 

1933 

15.78 

1934 

13.95 

1935 

9.77 

1936 

12.13 

1937  

11.29 

1938 

10.47 

Total 

47,  881 

100. 00 

i  Real  estate  acquired  in  satisfaction  of  debt,  including  real  estate 
sold  under  contract. 

Data  from  Operating  Results  and  Investments  of  the  Twenty-six 
Largest  Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  the  United 
States,  1929-38,  a  report  submitted  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  in 
1939. 


Table  14. — Book  value  of  farm  real  estate  owned  by 
26  large  life  insurance  companies  as  of  December  31, 
1938,  classified  by  year  of  acquisition  1 


Year  of  acquisition 

Farm  real  es- 
tate owned 
Dec.  31,  1938 

Percentage 

distribution 

of  total 

Prior  to  1929     _       ..      

/  ,000  dollars 
30,624 
33,  197 
33,  426 
65,  526 
90, 034 
83,  462 
58,066 
58,  746 
45,  202 
36,  754 

Percent 

5.72 

1929  and  1930 

6.20 

1931 

6.25 

1932 

12.25 

1933 

16.83 

1934 

15.60 

1935 

10.85 

1936 

10.98 

1937                             -- 

8.45 

1938                

6.87 

Total 

535,  037 

100. 00 

1  Real  estate  acquired  in  satisfaction  of  debt;  12  companies  include 
and  14  companies  exclude  foreclosed  liens  subject  to  redemption. 
All  companies  exclude  properties  under  contract  of  sale. 

Data  from  Operating  Results  and  Investments  of  the  Twenty-six 
Largest  Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  the  United 
States,  1929-38. 
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1/  esrale  f 


BAE   35983 

Figure  31. — Farm  Real  Estate  Held,  and  Mortgage 
Loans  Outstanding  by  Selected  Lender  Groups, 
January  1,  1940. 

In  contrast  to  the  life  insurance  companies,  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion had  small  farm  real  estate  holdings  in  relation  to 
outstanding  loans  at  the  beginning  of  1940.  Insurance 
companies  have  tended  to  hold  acquired  farm  real 
estate  somewhat  longer  than  have  the  Federal  insti- 
tutions. Also,  the  Federal  institutions  greatly  expanded 
their  volume  of  loans  following  1932  at  a  time  when 
the  life  insurance  companies  already  held  considerable 
farm  real  estate  and  a  large  volume  of  loans  on  which 
foreclosure  actions  were  subsequently  instituted.  Both 
the  joint  stock  land  banks  and  the  three  State  credit 
agencies  are  in  liquidation. 

Holdings  Are  Concentrated. — Although  the  invest- 
ment   of   these    lending    agencies    in    acquired 


farms  is  now  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
value  of  farm  real  estate  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  problems  arising  out  of  such  holdings 
are  considerable,  particularly  in  the  regions 
where  foreclosures  by  these  agencies  have  been 
heaviest.  About  87  percent  of  the  farm  real 
estate  held  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  at  the 
beginning  of  1940  (measured  by  investment) 
was  in  the  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Spokane,  and 
Wichita  Farm  Credit  districts,  with  more  than 
67  percent  in  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  districts 
(table  15).  Almost  80  percent  of  the  holdings 
of  the  joint  stock  land  banks  at  that  time  were 
in  the  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  and  St.  Paul 
districts,  with  48  percent  in  the  Omaha  district 
alone.  About  81  percent  of  the  life  insurance 
company  holdings  were  in  the  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Wichita  districts,  with 
almost  50  percent  in  the  Omaha  district.  At 
the  beginning  of  1940  these  three  groups  of 
lenders  held  farm  real  estate  in  the  Omaha 
district  in  which  they  had  an  investment  of 
more  than  $417, 21 5,000,  which  was  almost  46 
percent  of  their  total  investment  in  farm  real 
estate. 


Table   15. — Farm  real  estate  investment  of  selected  lending  agencies,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  January  7,  1940 


District 


Federal   land    banks   and 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage        Joint  stock  land  banks 
Corporation  ' 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans.  . 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul.., 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United  States 


1,000 


dollars 

3.005 

2,237 

656 

1,800 

2,378 

3,380 

59,844 

44,593 

18,118 

3,798 

2,632 

12,  890 


155, 331 


Percentage  Amount 

distribution        Am°ui 


Percent 
1. 
1. 


.  4 

.4 

1.2 

1.5 

2.2 

38.5 

28.7 

11.7 

2.5 

1.7 

8.3 


,000  dollars 

1,238 

461 

1,844 

2,906 

331 

6,289 

4,323 

26,  094 

3,308 

6,900 

56 

1,  053 


Percentage 
distribution 


Percent 
2. 

3' 
5. 

ll! 

7. 
47. 

6. 
12. 


100.0 


54,803 


100.0 


Life  insurance  companies 


Amount 


1 ,000  dollars 

28 

1,120 

15,  034 

34,323 

8,824 

98, 907 

80,783 

346,  528 

44,754 

40, 946 

11.708 

17,  575 


700,  530 


Percentage 
distribution 


Percent 


0.2 

2.1 

4.9 

1.3 

14.1 

11.5 

49.5 

6.4 

5.8 

1.7 

2.5 


100.0 


1  Excluding  Puerto  Rico. 
1  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Concentration  of  the  farm  real  estate  holdings 
of  these  lending  agencies  in  certain  areas  reflects 
the  large  volume  of  mortgages  held  on  properties 
in  these  areas  in  the  early  1930's  as  well  as  the 
higher-than-average  foreclosure  rates  in  recent 


years.  The  rapidity  with  which  acquired  farms 
have  been  resold  is  another  factor.  Moreover, 
the  problem  of  farm  ownership  by  former  mort- 
gagees is  not  confined  to  the  areas  of  concen- 
trated holdings   by  the  large  lenders,   as  fore- 
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closures  have  been  relatively  heavy  in  some 
places  where  these  centralized  lenders  held  only 
a  small  part  of  the  debt  in  the  early  1930's. 

The  extent  of  the  farm  real  estate  holdings  of 
former  lenders  gives  some  indication  of  the  po- 
tential increases  in  mortgage  debt  when  these 
farms  are  resold.  Just  as  the  acquirement  of 
farms  by  lending  agencies  has  resulted  in  sharp 
reductions  in  mortgage  debt  in  certain  areas,  the 
resale  of  these  farms  may  bring  about  sharp  rises 
in  debt.  Current  indications  point  toward  a 
more  rapid  disposal  of  farms  in  1940  than  before. 

Voluntary  Liquidation  of  Mortgage  Debt 

Cash  repayments  of  principal  and  voluntary 
scaling  down  of  debts  are  two  other  factors  tend- 
ing to  decrease  mortgage  debt.  Reduction  of 
mortgage  debt  through  normal  cash  repayments 
of  principal  has  probably  received  too  little  atten- 
tion, partly  because  farmers  who  could  make 
such  payments  have  not  given  rise  to  serious 
public  problems.  Many  farmers  have  been  able 
to  meet  their  obligations  according  to  schedule. 
Even  in  the  worst  situation,  about  one-half  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  loans  were  still  in  good 
standing.  Many  farmers  who  reduced  their  debts 
by  normal  repayment  were  not  necessarily 
without  their  debt  problems,  but  evidently 
acute  debt  difficulties  have  not  been  a  universal 
phenomenon. 

Principal  Repayments  Substantial. — Data  on  prin- 
cipal repayments  are  meager  except  those  for 
loans  held  by  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner,  and  certain  of  the  life  in- 
surance companies.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  repayments  that  are  substantially  re- 
financing in  character  and  those  which  repre- 
sent the  repayment  of  debts  not  associated  with 
additional  borrowing.  Complete  repayment  of 
the  principal  amount  owed  to  one  lender  may 
be  merely  the  result  of  refinancing  with  another 
lender.  Thus  the  sum  total  of  the  principal  re- 
payments for  all  lenders  would  be  substantially 
larger  than  the  net  reduction  of  mortgage  debt 
resulting  from  these  repayments. 

Principal  repayments  on  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  tended  to  be  influenced  less 
by  refinancing  operations  than  have  those  for 
other  lenders;  but  for  the  last  few  years  they  may 


have  been  influenced  enough  to  necessitate  some 
qualification  of  the  statistics. 

Principal  repayments  and  loans  paid  in  full  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner, 1929-39,  are  shown  in  table  16.  For 
the  11  years,  1929-39,  principal  installments 
paid  to  the  Federal  land  banks  amounted  to 
$299,812,000  and  loans  paid  in  full  amounted  to 
$225,029,000.  The  magnitude  of  these  items 
indicate  that  a  substantial  number  of  farm  own- 
ers have  been  able  to  reduce  their  mortgage 
debts.  For  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans, 
principal  repayments  and  loans  paid  in  full 
totaled  $208,115,000  from  organization  through 
1939.  A  steady  rise  of  principal  repayments 
and  loans  paid  in  full  for  both  agencies  has 
occurred  during  the  last  5  years. 

Table  16. — Principal  repayments  and  loans  paid  in 
full  to  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  1929—39 


Federal  land  banks 

Land  Bank  Comn 

issioner 

Year 

[Yincipal 
repay- 
ments 

Loans 

paid  in 

full' 

Total 

Principal 
repay- 
ments 

Loans 

paid  in 

full 

Total 

1929 

1,000 
dollars 
18, 460 
18,  393 
15,  582 
9,695 
15,  456 
20,  680 
27,  275 
32,  609 
39,  672 
43,  705 
58,  285 

1,000 
dollars 
30,  562 
21,  836 
21,  476 
17,038 
4,498 
8,166 
14,  716 
18,  983 
27,  708 
25,  881 
34,  165 

1,000 
dollars 
49, 022 
40,  229 
37.  058 
26,  733 
19.  954 
28,  846 
41.991 
51,  592 
67,  380 
69,  586 
92,  450 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

2  8,  756 
11,787 
29,  697 
44,  223 
48,  512 

2  7,460 
11,769 
16,  816 
13,  602 
15,  493 

J  if!,  216 
23,  556 
46,  513 
57,825 
64, 005 

Total. .. 

299, 812 

225, 029 

524,  841 

142,  975 

65,140 

208, 116 

'  Includes  loans  sold. 

1  From  organization  to  Dec.  31,  1935. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Available  data  on  principal  repayments  to 
life  insurance  companies  are  less  useful  as  a 
measure  of  debt  reduction  because  they  include 
a  substantial  amount  of  repayments  made 
through  the  refinancing  of  loans  with  other 
agencies.  For  26  large  life  insurance  companies 
the  total  principal  repayments  fof  the  period 
1932-38  amounted  to  almost  $808,000,000;  for 
all  life  insurance  companies  they  probably 
amounted  to  more  than  $900,000,000.  For  the 
period,  May  1,  1933,  to  January  1,  1937,  which 
includes  the  time  of  heavy  refinancing  by  the 
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Federal  agencies,  proceeds  of  Federal  land  bank 
and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  used  to 
refinance  mortgages  held  by  insurance  com- 
panies are  estimated  at  about  $306,000,000. 
An  accurate  estimate  is  not  practicable,  but  the 
amount  of  principal  repayments  on  life  insur- 
ance company  loans  exclusive  of  refinancing 
with  other  agencies,  might  well  have  amounted 
to  $500,000,000  for  the  period  1932-38.  Some 
of  this  amount  does  not  represent  any  debt 
reduction  for  the  farm  owner,  of  course,  but  it 
appears  that  many  owners  reduced  their  debts 
to  insurance  companies  by  normal  repayments 
even  during  relatively  unfavorable  years. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  repayments  reached 
nearly  $2,000,000,000  in  the  period  1929-39, 
with  the  major  part  in  the  early  and  late  1930's. 
This  amount  alone  would  account  for  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  net  reduction  in  farm- 
mortgage  debt  in  the  last  decade.  With  fore- 
closures probably  accounting  for  a  reduction 
twice  as  great  as  principal  repayments,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  substantial  amount  of  new 
mortgage  debt  must  have  come  into  existence 
during  that  period. 

The  considerable  volume  of  principal  repay- 
ments during  the  decade  emphasizes  the  wide 
variations  prevailing  in  the  financial  position  of 
farm  owners.  Only  a  part  of  the  farms  were 
mortgaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  1930's,  and 
the  owners  of  many  of  these  mortgaged  farms 
were  able  to  meet  their  obligations,  even  with 
reduced  incomes. 

But  whether,  in  all  cases,  making  these  pay- 
ments has  been  good  financial  management  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  may  be  open  to  question. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  many  owners  have 
been  able  to  meet  their  principal  installments 
only  by  drastic  reductions  in  operating  capital 
and  living  expenses.  Those  who  could  not  pay 
naturally  have  attracted  most  attention,  but 
the  hardships  of  many  who  did  not  default  have 
probably  been  as  great  as  those  for  many  who 
lost  their  farms. 

Substantial  Scale-downs  of  Farm  Debts. — Only 
incomplete  information  is  available  on  the 
extent  to  which  farm  debts  have  been  reduced 
through  voluntary  scaling  down  of  the  prin- 
cipal.    Many  informal   debt   adjustments   and 


even  some  adjustments  effected  through  more 
formal  channels  are  not  on  record.  For  the 
period  since  September  1935  a  record  of  the  cases 
considered  and  adjusted  by  debt-adjustment 
committees  in  the  several  States  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  for 
the  period  from  October  1,  1933,  through  August 
31,  1935,  a  partial  record  is  available. 

Available  information  on  debt  adjustments 
covers  a  much  broader  field  than  the  scaling 
down  of  mortgage  debts.  In  addition,  reduc- 
tions in  interest  rates,  extensions,  reamortization 
of  loans,  and  other  methods  or  combinations  of 
methods  are  involved.  Some  adjustments  have 
been  concerned  with  delinquent  taxes,  and 
adjustments  have  been  made  for  tenant  operators 
as  well  as  for  owner-operators  and  nonoperating 
owners. 

From  May  1,  1933,  through  December  31, 
1940,  over  620,000  loans  were  closed  as  land 
bank  and/or  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
where  all  or  a  part  of  the  proceeds  were  used  for 
the  refinancing  of  indebtedness.  Of  this  num- 
ber, it  is  estimated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration that  about  150,000,  or  25  percent, 
involved  scale-downs.  Such  scale-downs  aggre- 
gated more  than  $200,000,000,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  original  indebtedness  before  re- 
financing. 

State  and  county  debt-adjustment  committees 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  period  from  October  1, 
1933,  through  August  31,  1935.  An  incomplete 
tabulation  shows  the  extent  of  such  adjustments 
in  this  period: 

Number  of  applications  received 82,  383 

Number  of  cases  adjusted 49,  921 

Indebtedness  prior  to  adjustment 8254,  851,  282 

Debt  reduction S67,  286,  329 

Percentage  reduction 26.  4 

In  many  instances,  reductions  took  the  form 
of  writing  off  past-due  interest  and  scaling  down 
non-real-estate  debts.  Whether  such  reductions 
should  be  regarded  as  affecting  outstanding 
mortgage  debt  depends  partly  on  the  viewpoint 
adopted.  In  more  favorable  times  such  obliga- 
tions might  have  been  funded  into  mortgage 
debt. 

The  character  and  magnitude  of  debt-adjust- 
ment  activities  since   September   1,    1935,   are 
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indicated  by  data  compiled  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  reports  submitted  by  State 
debt-adjustment  committees.  For  the  period 
September  1,  1935,  to  October  31,  1940,  the 
committees  considered  230,936  individual  cases. 
Many  additional  cases  were  adjusted  by  other 
means;  on  the  other  hand,  the  committees 
probably  had  only  incidental  connection  with 
some  of  their  cases  considered.  The  number  of 
cases  considered  by  the  committees  in  this  period 
is  equal  to  almost  3.4  percent  of  the  number  of 
farm  operators  on  January  1,  1935.  Of  the 
total  cases,  135,100  were  reported  as  adjusted, 
ranging  from  major  reorganization  of  a  farmer's 
debt  situation,  involving  both  scale-downs  and 
interest-rate  reductions,  to  relatively  minor 
changes  in  the  terms  of  a  loan. 

The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  involved  in 
these  135,100  adjusted  cases  was  $423,000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  debt  reduction  obtained  was 
about  $96,000,000,  or  22.7  percent.     In  addition 


in  105  group  cases  involving  debt  of  about 
$22,000,000,  adjustments  were  obtained  amount- 
ing to  $15,000,000.  This  brings  the  total  debt 
reduction  through  voluntary  adjustment  to 
approximately  $111,000,000  for  the  period.  A 
part  of  this  sum  represents  adjustments  of  non- 
real  estate  debt;  nevertheless,  debt  adjustment 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  mortgage 
debt  in  certain  areas. 

Indication  of  the  character  of  the  debt  adjust- 
ment accomplished  through  debt-adjustment 
committees  is  given  by  the  following  distribution 
of  individual  cases  adjusted  in  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1,  1935,  to  October  31,  1940: 

Number 

of  cases 

Method  of  adjustment:  adjusted 

Debt  reduction 81,  894 

Substantial  interest-rate  reduction 1,  090 

Extension 28,  628 

Combination  of  methods 16,  930 

Other  methods 6,  558 

Total  cases  adjusted 135,  100 


NUMBER  OF  FARM  FAMILIES  AND  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 
WHOSE  DEBT  STRUCTURES  HAVE  BEEN  READJ  USTED.  SEPT.  1.  1935-DEC.31,  1939' 


•   AS  A  RESULT  OF  VOLUNTARY 
FARM-DEBT-ADJUSTMENT  SERVICES 
OF  THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

c 


Each  cross  (+) 
represents 
one  association 
or  organization 

Each  dot  represents 
10  families 


il 


FSA    38255 

Figure  32. — Debt-adjustment  activities  of  county  farm-debt  adjustment  committees  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  have  been  concentrated  in  certain  localities.  These  concentration  areas  reflect  both 
the  prevalence  of  debt  situation  amenable  to  debt  adjustment  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  county  committees  in 
bringing  about  such  adjustments.  These  adjustments  range  from  major  reorganizations  of  farmers'  entire  financial 
arrangements  to  minor  changes  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  loans. 
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The  number  of  new  loans  made  in  connection  ber  of  individual  cases  considered  for  adjust- 
with  such  adjustments  is  shown  by  lender  ment— 18,579  cases.  Nevada  reported  the  small- 
groups:  est   number.    To  place   the   States  on   a  more 

Number  comparable  basis,  the  number  of  cases  considered 

of  new  is  computed  as  a  number  per  1 ,000  farms  on 

Lender  groups:                                                        loans  january  J    1935;  this  number  ranges  from  12.3 

Federal  land  banks 12,802  u               ' 

Land  Bank  Commissioner 4,  793  &*  Tennessee  to  140.3  for  South  Dakota.    Data 

Production  credit  associations 1,  920  on  the  absolute  number  of  cases  by  counties  are 

Farm  Security  Administration 67,731  shown  in  figure  32. 

Insurance  companies 535  ^he  percentage  reduction  in  the  debts  adjusted 

Local  banks 3,  225  ranged  from   \  j   percent  for  Rhode   Island  to 

Individuals 7,  1 22 

0  ,                                                                   2  876  43.7     percent     for    South    Dakota.     In    many 

States    this    percentage    was    relatively    high, 

Total '  whereas   the    number   of  cases   considered    per 

In  table  17  certain  detailed  data  by  States  are  1,000  farms  in  these  States  was  relatively  low. 

summarized    relative    to    the    debt-adjustment  However,   certain   States,    for   example,    North 

activities  reported   to   the   Farm   Security   Ad-  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  had  a 

ministration.    Texas  reported  the  largest  num-  relatively  high  record,  by  both  measures. 

Table  17. — Farm-debt  adjustment  activities  reported  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 

Sept.  1,  1935-Oct.  31,  1940 


Individual 
cases  con- 
sidered 

Individual 

cases 
adjusted 

Indebtedness 

Taxes 
paid 

Land  in 
farms  in- 
volved in 

debt  ad- 
justment 

Number  of 
cases  con- 
sidered per 
1,000  farms 
Jan.  1,  1935 

State  and  division 

Prior  to 

adjustment 

After 
adjustment 

Percent- 
age re- 
duction 

Maine 

Npw  TTampshirn 

Number 
2,260 
289 
518 
903 
142 
800 

Number 
1,650 
215 
397 
678 
90 
433 

Dollars 

8,  500,  547 
842,  231 

2, 154,  856 

4,621,612 
454,  333 

3, 697, 701 

Dollars 

6,821,740 
708, 334 

1,  687, 008 

4,  274,  264 
446,  610 

3,  243, 182 

Percent 
19.7 
15.9 
21.7 
7.5 
1.7 
12.3 

Dollars 
58,843 
15, 168 
23,  818 
72,  005 
1,518 
54,307 

Acres 

232,  286 
28,144 
84,878 
50,643 
8,167 
38, 089 

Number 
53.9 
16.3 

Vermont     .. 

19.1 
25.7 

Rhode  Island 

32.8 

Connecticut 

24.9 

New  England... . 

4,912 

3,463 

20,271,280 

17, 181, 138 

15.2 

225,  659 

442,207 

31.0 

New  York              

2,821 

959 
3,  599 

2,186 

474 

2,223 

11,607,914 
3, 186,  725 
9,  627,  983 

9,  776,  456 
2,719,511 
8, 123, 187 

15.8 
14.7 
16.6 

76,  241 
31,304 
159,  946 

300, 174 
39, 194 
274, 108 

15.9 

New  Jersey _. 

32.6 

Pennsylvania 

18.8 

Middle  Atlantic 

7,379 

4,883 

24,  422,  622 

20,  619, 154 

15.6 

267,  491 

613,  476 

18.6 

Ohio 

9,369 
6,866 
7,242 
2,696 
4,665 

4,504 
3,499 
3,611 
1,453 
1,916 

9,  502,  573 
9, 477, 653 
17,  359,  673 
3, 385,  287 
8, 749,  500 

8,  360,  318 
8,127,211 
13, 029,  203 
2,  632,  846 
5, 638,  440 

12.0 
14.2 
24.9 
22.2 
35.6 

88,  558 
77,  580 
117,  630 
45,543 
68,295 

524,  933 
468,  752 
581,  579 
152,  982 
239,  639 

36.7 

Indiana 

34.2 

111 inois _. 

31.3 

Michigan... 

13.7 

Wisconsin . 

23.3 

East  North  Central 

30,838 

14, 983 

48,  474,  686 

37,788,018 

22.0 

397,  606 

1,967,885 

28.5 

Minnesota 

4,321 
13, 185 
10, 100 

5,347 
11,691 
11,611 

8,989 

3,021 
6,482 
5,887 
3,335 
6,878 
6,433 
5,085 

12,048,998 
43,  665, 818 
12,093,717 
13,  225,  660 
23,  771,  907 
21,  706,  302 
18, 181, 083 

8,  601,  647 
35,  424,  533 
9, 425,  783 
8,  838, 154 
13,  382,  853 
15, 957,  606 
12,717,217 

28.6 
18.9 
22.1 
33.2 
43.7 
26.5 
30.1 

120,031 

283, 627 
31,  263 
359,  999 
586, 063 
274.  064 
146,  020 

544, 191 
1,017,579 

864,  948 
1,  521,  420 
2,651,437 
1,  813,  653 
1,665,872 

21.3 

Iowa  

59.4 

Missouri 

36.3 

North  Dakota.  .  

63.2 

rfouth  Dakota. .. 

140.3 

Nebraska 

86.9 

Kansas _  

51.5 

West  North  Central 

65,  244 

37, 121 

144,  693,  485 

104, 347,  793 

27.9 

1,801,067 

10,079,100 

55.3 

Delaware 

301 
1,467 
3,559 
3,015 
5,516 
3,836 
6,  855 
3,615 

197 
868 
1,759 
1,458 
2,765 
2,328 
4,182 
2,499 

716,  345 
5, 067, 458 

4,  519, 164 
4, 487,  733 
5,060,446 
2,  388,  270 

5,  708, 461 
5, 246,  622 

562, 752 
3,  897,  532 
3, 427,  292 

3,  642,  572 
4,031,767 
1,870,715 

4,  822,  593 
4,413,278 

21.4 
23.1 
24.2 
18.8 
20.3 
21.7 
15.5 
15.9 

3,815 
48,288 
26,940 
68,  839 

106,  896 
44,209 
85,  849 

121,  358 

28,277 
150,774 
218,  294 
262, 073 
275,  774 
185,943 
589,  764 
205.  569 

29.0 

Maryland  ' 

33.0 

Virginia 

18.0 

West  Virginia 

28.8 

North  Carolina. 

18.3 

South  Carolina.  

23.2 

Georgia 

27.4 

Florida 

49.6 

South  Atlantic. 

28,164 

16,056 

33, 194,  499 

26,  668,  501 

19.7 

506, 194 

1, 916, 468 

24.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  17. — Farm-debt  adjustment  activities  reported  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Sept.  1,  1935-Oct.  31,  1940— Continued 


Individual 
cases  con- 
sidered 

Individual 

cases 

adjusted 

Indebtedness 

Taxes 
paid 

Land  in 
farms  in- 
volved in 

debt  ad- 
justment 

Number  of 

State  and  division 

Prior  to 
adjustment 

After 
adjustment 

Percent- 
age re- 
duction 

sidered  per 
1.000  farms 
Jan.  1,  1935 

Number 
3,556 
3,380 
10,  487 
7,646 

Number 
1,608 
2,067 
5,993 
5,032 

Dollars 
6,037,012 
4, 273, 807 
5, 189,  809 
7,  201,  441 

Dollars 
4,  966,  368 
3, 862,  578 
4,039,555 
6, 148, 154 

Percent 

17.7 

9.6 

22.2 

14.6 

Dollars 
28, 855 
75,  300 
24,  215 
119,  .531 

Acres 
221, 854 
237,  907 
537,  281 
600, 106 

Number 
12.8 

12.3 

38.4 

24.5 

East  South  Central.  _ 

25, 069 

14,  700 

22,702,069 

19,016,655 

16.2 

247,  901 

1,  597, 148 

22.0 

8,990 
7,272 
10,  330 
18,  579 

7,371 
4,742 
6,119 
11,062 

9,912,774 
7,  299,  547 
16,621,355 
35,  308, 409 

7,  488,  429 

5,371,072 

13, 190,  290 

27,952,864 

24.4 
26.4 
20.6 
20.8 

167.  765 
119,942 
299,791 
585, 269 

795,294 

506,654 

1,  504,  591 

3, 144,  657 

35.5 

42.7 

Oklahoma             - 

48.4 

37.1 

West  South  Central... 

45, 171 

29,294 

69, 142,  085 

54, 002,  655 

21.9 

1, 172,  767 

5,951,196 

39.7 

Montana  .                .   .     . 

2,321 
2,947 
1,696 
2,951 
3,081 
1,236 
1,653 
80 

1,315 
1,671 
1,369 
2,111 
1,752 
947 
1,011 
63 

4,  220,  284 
7, 446,  682 
6,  705,  358 

5,  829,  564 
2,  738,  782 
2,024,083 
4,  302,  837 

460,  658 

3, 149,  463 
5,  903,  995 
4,  533,  251 
4, 195,  895 
2,094,520 
1,  878,  408 
3, 727,  590 
354,  487 

25.4 
20.7 
32.4 
28.0 
23.5 
7.2 
13.4 
23.0 

71,  327 
97, 961 
62, 814 
61,  589 
26,294 
24,005 
77,000 
7,965 

1, 162,  077 
399,  933 

1,  636,  542 
997,  519 
591, 182 
222,287 
194,059 
20,310 

45.9 

Idaho                                  .. 

65.3 

Wyoming  _.            ..             

97.0 

Colorado  ..               . 

46.4 

74.5 

Arizona 

65.7 

Utah  .                         

53.9 

Nevada  _    ._ 

21.6 

Mountain  _     

15,965 

10,  239 

33,  728,  248 

25,  837, 609 

23.4 

428, 955 

5,  223,  909 

58.8 

Washington 

3,095 
1,470 
3,612 

1,570 

813 

1,972 

8,614,613 
4,805,811 
12,  748,  836 

6,  228,  827 
4, 069, 025 
11,128,622 

27.7 
15.3 
12.7 

51,482 
74, 619 
84, 313 

253,  692 
386,  907 
19S,  831 

36.7 

Oregon..  . ..      

22.7 

California             .         _ 

24.0 

Pacific.       

8,177 

4,355 

26, 169,  260 

21,426,474 

18.1 

210,414 

839,430 

27.3 

United  States  2... 

230,  919 

135, 094 

422,  798,  234 

326,  887,  997 

22.7 

5,258,054 

28,  630,  819 

33.9 

1  Including  District  of  Columbia. 

2  Excluding  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

For  the  105  group  cases  adjusted  in  the  period 
September  1935  to  October  31,  1940,  there  were 
15,156  individual  farmers  involved.  These 
group  cases  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Irrigation  districts 34 

Drainage  districts 29 

Levee  and  diking  districts 8 

Farmers'  cooperatives 18 

Improvement  districts 1 

Growers'  associations 3 

Other  groups 12 

Total 105 

Further  Study  Needed. — In  view  of  the  unsatis- 
factory experience  of  some  lending  agencies  in 
the  foreclosure  and  resale  of  farms,  as  indicated 
by  losses  sustained  in  these  operations,  and  the 
increased  efforts  being  made  in  some  quarters 
to  readjust  the  debts  of  distress  borrowers  rather 
than  resort  to  foreclosure,  a  need  for  a  more 
exhaustive  study  of  the  results  already  achieved 
through  debt  adjustments  is  indicated.  Enough 
time     has     elapsed     since     records    were    first 


obtained  on  debt  adjustments  to  permit  an 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  these  adjust- 
ments have  placed  farmers  in  a  position  to  work 
out  of  their  difficulties.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
both  investors  and  borrowers  there  may  be  vital 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  to 
date.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  most  of 
the  desirable  features  of  the  bankruptcy  method 
of  financial  readjustment  can  be  retained  with- 
out placing  the  heavy  costs  on  both  lenders  and 
borrowers  that  this  method  usually  involves. 
Further  study  of  the  types  of  adjustments  that 
have  been  most  effective  may  even  point  the 
way  to  further  refinements  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  mortgage  contracts  which  will 
provide  a  degree  of  automatic  adjustment  when 
emergency  conditions  prevail. 
Recent  Developments  in  Farm-Mortgage 
Lending 
One  indication  of  current  developments  is 
found  in  the  lending  activities  of  different 
lender  groups  in  the  few  years  since  the  refinanc- 
ing operations  were  largely  completed. 
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Farm-Mortgage  Recordings. — In  1939  the  volume 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  increased  for  the  first 
time  since  they  began  to  decline  in  1935  and 
there  was  a  further  increase  in  1940.  The  esti- 
mated total  amount  recorded  in  1940  was  about 
$773,000,000,  as  compared  with  $723,000,000  in 
1938;  and  with  $1,740,000,000  in  1934,  when  the 
refinancing  of  mortgages  was  extensive.  Where- 
as in  1934  about  three-fourths  of  all  farm  mort- 
gages recorded  represented  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner, in  1940  loans  by  these  lenders 
accounted  for  only  13  percent  of  the  much- 
reduced  total.  In  1934  these  two  agencies 
closed  $1,283,100,000  of  mortgage  loans,  but  in 
1940  they  closed  only  $100,300,000,  or  about  8 
percent  of  the  1934  total  (table  18). 

Table  18. — Estimated  amount  of  farm-mortgage 
loans  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups,  United 
States,  1934-40  ' 


Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Com- 
mercial 
banks ' 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Federal 
land  banks 
and  Land 
Bank  Com- 
missioner J 

Miscel- 
laneous3 

Total 

1934 

1935. -. 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939... 

1940. 

Million 
dollars 
219.6 
257.8 
255.3 
262.9 
234.1 
226.7 
225.6 

Million 
dollars 
110.9 
164.9 
186.1 
212.8 
210.0 
217.8 
219.9 

Afillion 
dollars 
45.7 
76.4 
115.1 
128.2 
137.4 
138.0 
145.5 

Million 
dollars 
1,283.1 
443.5 
185.5 
102.5 
80.4 
78.7 
100.3 

Million 
dollars 
80.8 
71.7 
60.4 
51.3 
61.3 
67.8 
81.2 

Million 

dollars 

1,  740. 1 

1,014.3 

802.4 

757.7 

723.2 

729.0 

772.5 

1  Includes  only  open  commercial  and  mutual  savings  banks. 

1  Represents  loans  closed  and  not  loans  recorded. 

3  Includes  representatives  of  individuals,  mortgage  companies, 
State  and  county  agencies,  joint  stock  land  banks,  closed  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  miscellaneous  groups. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 


The  Federal  agencies  thus  have  taken  a  less 
important  position  in  the  making  of  new  loans. 
Individuals  and  commercial  banks  made  nearly 
58  percent  of  all  farm-mortgage  loans  recorded 
during  1940,  and  insurance  companies  made  al- 
most 19  percent.  As  mortgage  loans  made  by 
private  lenders  are  for  much  shorter  terms,  on  the 
average,  than  loans  of  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
larger  volume  of  recordings  by  private  lenders 
does  not  mean  a  proportionate  change  in  the 
total  amount  of  loans  held  by  them.  If  loans 
are  made  on  a  short-term  basis,  a  relatively  large 
annual  volume  of  new  loans  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  given  volume  of  outstanding  loans. 

Trend  of  Mortgage  Recordings  Varies  Regionally. — 
Although  for  the  country  as  a  whole  farm-mort- 
gage recordings  continued  downward  from  1934 
to  1938,  there  have  been  widely  different  regional 
trends  (table  19).  In  the  Springfield  Farm 
Credit  district,  for  example,  the  volume  of  mort- 
gages recorded  has  been  fairly  constant  since 
1935,  and  in  the  Baltimore  district  there  has  been 
little  change  since  1934  except  for  a  sharp  rise  in 
1939.  In  the  Wichita  district,  however,  the 
volume  of  recordings  has  declined  each  year 
since  1934  and  in  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  dis- 
tricts each  year  since  1934  except  1940.  In  the 
Louisville  and  New  Orleans  districts  the  trend 
has  been  upward.  These  divergent  regional 
trends  are  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that  refinanc- 
ing operations  continued  much  longer  in  some 
areas  than  in  others,  and  the  revival  of  private 
lending  began  earlier  in  some  areas  than 
elsewhere. 


Table    19. — Estimated  amount   of  farm   mortgages  recorded  for  all  types  of  lenders,   by  Farm   Credit 

districts,  1934-40 


District 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Million 

dollars 

62.3 

58.6 

99.3 

203.0 

47.6 

151.8 

315.3 

296.5 

154.6 

137.1 

137.8 

76.2 

Million 
dollars 
47.2 
35.0 
42.9 
107.7 
25.5 
131.2 
160.0 
191.2 
100.8 
53.2 
75.9 
43.7 

Million 
dollars 
38.7 
34.9 
36.4 
91.1 
28.9 
99.2 
94.5 
153.6 
75.3 
47.8 
66.8 
35.2 

Million 
dollars 
37.8 
36.0 
41.1 
98.1 
31.3 
91.2 
80.1 
119.8 
65.9 
43.8 
75.7 
36.9 

Million 
dollars 
38.3 
34.8 
43.5 

102.2 
30.9 
84.2 
74.9 

107.9 
63.8 
41.1 
68.1 
33.5 

Million 
dollars 
38.5 
38.0 
48.8 

105.0 
31.4 
85.1 
72.3 

103.2 
62.0 
55.0 
54.2 
35.5 

Million 
dollars 
39.0 

37.9 

60.0 

104.3 

37.6 

St.  Louis ...  .  

95.8 

St.  Paul 

80.5 

115.7 

59.9 

50  6 

64.0 

37  2 

1,  740. 1 

1,014.3 

802.4 

757.7 

723.2 

729.0 

772.6 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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To  arrive  at  a  reasonably  complete  picture  of 
the  geographical  and  functional  sectors  in  the 
farm-mortgage  credit  field  in  which  private 
lenders  have  been  most  active  recently,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  work  with  small  geographical 
units,  preferably  counties.  But  regional  and 
State  trends  are  of  some  help.  In  10  of  the  12 
Farm  Credit  districts,  for  example,  there  was  an 
increase  from   1938   to   1940  in  the  volume  of 


farm  mortgages  recorded  by  lenders  other  than 

the   Federal   land   banks   and   the   Land   Bank 

Commissioner    (table    20).    The    2   districts   in 

which  mortgages  recorded  by  private  lenders  16 

declined  from  1938  to  1940  were  the  Wichita  and 

Berkeley  districts. 

16  These  data  include  some  mortgages  recorded  by 
Federal,  State,  and  county  agencies,  but  for  practical 
purposes  the  totals  may  be  considered  as  recordings  by 
private  lenders. 


Table  20. — Estimated  amount  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  and  percentage  of  total  recordings,  by  lenders  other 
than  the  Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1934-40 


Estimated  amount  of  recordings 

Percentage  of  total  recordings 

District 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Million 
dollars 
26.4 
24.7 
29.6 
57.4 
17.7 
49.2 
44.0 
65.7 
37.6 
42.5 
39.9 
22.3 

Million 
dollars 
33.2 
27.5 
33.1 
75.2 
20.8 
70.1 
56.2 
91.6 
52.0 
32.1 
51.5 
27.5 

Million 
dollars 
29.9 
29.9 
32.1 
78.8 
26.5 
71.7 
64.5 
108.8 
55.5 
34.7 
55.9 
28.6 

Million 
dollars 
30.8 
32.3 
38.0 
90.2 
28.3 
77.8 
71.2 
97.6 
56.7 
34.9 
66.3 
31.1 

Million 
dollars 
32.8 
32.2 
40.2 
94.7 
26.2 
72.8 
70.6 
95.2 
56.8 
34.3 
59.4 
27.6 

Million 
dollars 
33.2 
35.9 
44.4 
97.1 
26.5 
75.0 
68.1 
90.3 
54.9 
47.6 
47.8 
29.4 

Million 
dollars 
33.7 
35.0 
53.4 
95.4 
30.1 
83.3 
75.0 
100.8 
51.6 
38.9 
44.7 
30.3 

Percent 
42.4 
42.2 
29.8 
28.3 
37.2 
32.4 
14.0 
22.2 
24.3 
31.0 
29.0 
29.3 

Percent 
70.3 
78.6 
77.2 
69.8 
81.6 
53.4 
35.1 
47.9 
51.6 
60.3 
67.9 
62.9 

Percent 
77.3 
85.7 
88.2 
86.5 
91.7 
72.3 
68.3 
70.8 
73.7 
72.6 
83.7 
81.2 

Percent 
81.5 
89.7 
92.5 
91.9 
90.4 
85.3 
88.9 
81.5 
86.0 
79.7 
87.6 
84.3 

Percent 
85.6 
92.5 
92.4 
92.7 
84.8 
86.5 
94.3 
88.2 
89.0 
83.5 
87.2 
82.4 

Percent 

86.2 
94.5 
91.0 
92.5 
84.4 
88.1 
94.2 
87.5 
88.5 
86.5 
88.2 
82.8 

Percent 
86.4 

92.3 

Columbia 

89.0 
91.5 

New  Orleans. 

80.1 

87.0 

St.  Paul 

93.2 

Omaha.        _  .. 

87.1 

Wichita 

86.1 

76.9 

82.8 

81.5 

United  States 

457.0 

570.8 

616.9 

655.2 

642.8 

650.2 

672.2 

26.3 

56.3 

76.9 

86.5 

88.9 

89.2 

87.0 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  percentage  of  all  farm  mortgages  recorded 
during  1940  accounted  for  by  lenders  other  than 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  ranged  from  76.9  percent  in  the 
Houston  district  to  93.2  percent  in  the  St.  Paul 
district  (table  20).  The  four  districts  in  which 
the  non-Federal  lenders  accounted  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  mortgages  recorded  in  1940 
are  the  Baltimore,  Columbia,  Louisville,  and 
St.  Paul  districts,  whereas  the  four  in  which  these 
lenders  accounted  for  the  smallest  proportion  in 
1940  are  the  Spokane,  Houston,  New  Orleans, 
and  Berkeley  districts. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  simple  explana- 
tion could  account  for  the  variations  in  the  loan 


operations  of  private  lenders  in  different  Farm 
Credit  districts,  especially  as  these  districts  in- 
clude States  with  widely  different  mortgage- 
credit  conditions.  It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  to 
examine  further  the  trends  of  farm-mortgage- 
holdings  of  different  lender  groups,  by  States. 
The  changes  in  the  farm-mortgage  holdings  of 
these  groups  from  the  beginning  of  1937  to  the 
beginning  of  1940  reflect  certain  trends,  al- 
though these  changes  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  other  developments.  In  table  21  data 
on  the  farm-mortgage  holdings  of  different 
lender  groups  in  1937  and  1940  are  shown  by 
States. 
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'['able  21. — Changes  in  the  amount  of  outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  and  proportion  of  total  farm-mortgage 
debt  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  States  and  divisions,  Jan.  1,  1937-Jan.  1,  1940 


Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner 

Life  insurance  companies 

Joint  stock  land  banks  ' 

state  and  geographic 
division 

1937 

1940 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

Percentage 

of  total 

held 

1937 

1940 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

Percentage 

of  total 

held 

1937 

1940 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

Percent- 
age of 
total  held 

1937 

1940 

1937 

1940 

1937 

1940 

1,000 
dollars 
12,276 
2,224 
6,476 
11,019 
1,698 
8,749 

1,000 

dollars 

10,020 

2,087 

6,  0K2 

10,991 

1,808 

9,498 

Percent 

-18.4 

-6.2 

-6.1 

-.3 

6.5 

8.6 

Per- 
cent 
39.2 
17.0 
20.0 
21.7 
38.1 
18.0 

Per- 
cent 
32.9 
15.2 
17.8 
20.2 
39.8 
18.6 

1,000 
dollars 
1 
0 
1 
14 
0 
4 

1,000 
dollars 
1 
0 
4 
8 
0 
3 

Percent 

0.0 

.0 

300.  0 

-42.9 

.0 

-25.0 

Per- 
cent 

(«) 

0.0 

CO 

w 

.0 

Per- 
cent 
0) 
0.0 

w 

(*) 

.0 

W 

w 

1,000 
dollars 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,000 
dollars 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Percent 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Per- 
cent 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Per- 
cent 
0.0 

New  Hampshire--  ... 

.0 
.0 

M  assachusetts 

.0 
.0 

Connecticut 

.0 

New  England. .. 

42,  442 

40,  486 

-4.6 

23.5 

21.5 

20 

16 

-20.0 

(<) 

0 

0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

48,968 
13,223 
29,  455 

48,  982 
13,  677 

26,588 

(s) 
3.4 

-9.7 

22.9 
26.8 
20.2 

23.8 
27.2 

19.0 

210 

226 

25 

234 
169 

811 

11.4 

-25.2 
3,144.0 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.3 

.6 

3,242 

537 

2,873 

2,325 

377 

2,035 

-28.3 
-29.8 
-29.2 

1.5 
1.1 
2.0 

1.1 

.8 

Pennsylvania. 

1.5 

Middle  Atlantic. 

91,  646 

89,  247 

-2.6 

22.5 

22.5 

461 

1,214 

163.3 

.1 

.3 

6,652 

4,737 

-28.8 

1.6 

1.2 

Ohio 

82, 759 
101,063 
185,185 

79,882 
137,317 

72, 928 

88,941 
174,920 

69,  948 
117,  851 

-11.9 
-12.0 
-5.5 
-12.4 
-14.2 

39.0 
48.6 
40.6 
43.3 
33.4 

35.2 
44.7 
41.6 
40.2 
30.8 

30,  381 

48,  1S1 

98,  709 

3,174 

9,014 

30,  429 

55,  .566 

103,  782 

3, 056 

8,879 

.2 

15.3 

5.1 

-3.7 

-1.5 

14.3 
23.2 
21.6 
1.7 
2.2 

14.7 

27.9 

24.6 

1.8 

2.3 

6,664 
15,  422 
12,625 

1,  233 
0 

4,383 

10,  089 

6,726 

896 

0 

-34.2 
-34.6 
-46.7 
-27.3 
.0 

3.1 
7.4 
2.8 

.7 
.0 

2.1 

5.1 

1.6 

.5 

0 

East  North  Cen- 
tral  

586,  206 

524,588 

-10.5 

39.9 

37.9 

189,  459 

201,712 

6.5 

12.9 

14.6 

35,944 

22,  094 

-38.5 

2.4 

1.6 

173,711 
266,  021 

63,883 
117,215 

86,363 
160,  178 
144,  100 

154, 141 
254,228 
57,  234 
88,617 
68,130 
147,  578 
127,352 

-11.3 
-4.4 
-10.4 
-24.4 
-21.1 
-7.9 
-11.6 

46.8 
36.9 
24.5 
61.4 
45.1 
40.5 
42.9 

44.9 
38.6 
23.4 
57.8 
44.9 
44.1 
41.1 

48, 486 
226,  603 
59,  076 
8,277 
27,  361 
62,  805 
62,683 

50,  489 
197, 516 
55,  366 
4,050 
17,681 
44,  822 
53,  319 

4.1 
-12.8 
-6.3 
-51.1 
-35.4 
-28.6 
-14.9 

13.1 
31.4 
22.7 
4.3 
14.3 
15.9 
18.7 

20.1 

14.7 
30.0 
22.7 
2.6 
11.6 
13.4 
17.2 

567 

12,318 

3,407 

106 

693 

2,597 

3,687 

327 

4,966 

1.  775 

39 

352 
1,400 
2,124 

-42.3 
-59.7 
-47.9 
-63.2 
-49.2 
-43.8 
-42.4 

.2 

1.7 
1.3 
.1 
.3 
.7 
1.1 

.1 

fowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

.8 
.7 
(0 

Smith  Dakota. 

.2 

.4 

.7 

West  North  Cen- 
tral..  

1,011,471 

897,280 

-11.3 

41.0 

40.9 

495,  291 

423,  243 

-14.5 

19.3 

23,  375 

11,043 

-52.8 

.9 

.5 

1,333 
12,827 

1,242 
11,248 

-6.8 
-12.3 

15.8 
29.3 

15.6 
25.9 

21 
1,305 

27 
2,281 

28.6 
74.8 

.2 

3.0 

.3 

5.3 

0 
655 

0 
299 

.0 
-54.4 

.0 
1.5 

.0 

Maryland 

.7 

38,240 
11,939 
38,  275 
28,002 
41,4.58 
19,  759 

33,082 

10,467 
33,627 
23,627 
37,590 
17,011 

-13.5 
-12.3 
-12.1 
-15.6 
-9.3 
-13.9 

52.9 
50.7 
42.6 
59.7 
51.2 
46.4 

46.9 
47.4 
39.6 
54.6 
47.4 
41.8 

2,614 

381 
7,862 
2,563 
10,72!) 

624 

3.  575 
602 
8,982 
2,324 
10,981 
800 

36.8 
58.0 
14.2 
-9.3 
2.3 
28.2 

3.6 
1.6 
8.8 
5.5 
13.2 
1.5 

5.  1 

2.7 
10.6 

5.4 
13.9 

2.0 

2,230 
1,149 
9,693 
1,553 
2,609 
0 

1,226 
517 
4,863 
1,014 
1,686 
0 

-45.  0 
-55.  0 
-49.8 
-34.  7 
-35.  4 
.0 

3.1 
4.9 
10.8 
3.3 
3.2 
.0 

1.7 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.. 

2.4 
5.7 
2.4 
2.1 

Florida 

South  Atlantic. 
Kentucky 

.0 

191,833 

167,  894 

-12.5 

17.0 

42.8 

26,  099 

29,572 

13.3 

6.4 

7.5 

17,889 

9,605 

-46.  3 

4.4 

2.5 

57,  781 
47,  30fi 
38,158 
38,196 

47,334 
40,  578 
35,  935 
33,888 

-18.1 

-14.2 

-5.8 

-11.3 

55.  1 
52.3 
55.3 
49.2 

44.8 
46.6 
51.8 
43.1 

10,  059 
13,  038 
3,  703 
14,224 

13,  494 
12,  907 
2,  473 
18.211 

34.1 

-1.0 

-33.2 

28.0 

9.6 

14.4 
5.3 
18.3 

12.7 
14.8 
3.6 
23.2 

2,006 

480 

1,583 

1,652 

302 

0 

1,026 

621 

-84.9 
-100.  0 
-35.  2 
-62.4 

1.9 

.5 

2.3 

2.1 

.3 

Tennessee _  _  . 

.0 

Manama 

1.5 

Mississippi.   

East     8out  h 
Central 

.8 

181,441 

157,  735 

-13.1 

53.0 

46.3 

41,024 

47,  085 

14.8 

12.0 

13.8 

5,721 

1,949 

-65.9 

1.7 

.6 

26,300 

27,  430 

56,028 

273,  960 

23,388 

24,  166 

50,  188 

240,  659 

-11.1 
-11.9 
-10.4 

-12.2 

39.3 
49.0 
30.8 
47.6 

35.3 
45.3 
30.9 
45.4 

9,  852 

6,903 

32,283 

81,514 

12,246 

6,  785 

25,  923 

85,  460 

24.3 

-1.7 

-19.7 

4.8 

14.8 
12.3 
17.7 
14.2 

18.5 
12.7 
16.0 

16.1 

3,289 

246 

1,415 

26,  253 

1,466 
139 
795 

9,798 

-55.  4 
-43.5 
-43.8 
-62.7 

4.9 
.4 
.8 

4.6 

2.2 

Louisiana... 

.3 

Oklahoma 

.5 
1.9 

West  8outh 
Central 

383,718 

338,  401 

-11.8 

43.6 

41.7 

130,  652 

130,  414 

-.1 

14.8 

16.1 

31,  203 

12,  198 

-60.9 

3.6 

1.5 

30, 574 
38,811 
14, 079 
39,515 
12,848 
10,  104 
22,522 
4,177 

26,952 
35,  457 
13,761 
35,  371 

11,578 
10,  483 
19,  733 
3,682 

-11.8 
-8.6 
-2.3 

-10.5 

-9.9 

3.8 

-12.4 

-11.9 

28.7 
41.5 
37.5 
38.0 
45.9 
32.7 
48.6 

27.9 
40.5 
37.2 
37.2 
43.2 
33.3 
43.2 

2,508 
6,802 

217 
4,299 

791 
1,141 

660 

280 

2,220 

6,  791 

140 

3,  101 

1,354 

1,238 

371 

340 

-11.5 
-.2 

-35.5 

-27.9 
71.2 
8.5 

-43.8 
21.4 

2.4 
7.3 
.6 
4.1 
2.8 
3.7 
1.4 
1.7 

2.3 
7.8 

.4 
3.3 
5.1 
3.9 

.8 
1.9 

448 

146 

1,553 

2,815 

0 

209 

49 

121 

189 

14 

976 

1,507 

0 

0 

(') 

0 

-57.8 

-90.4 

-37.2 

-46.5 

.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

.4 
.2 
4.1 
2.7 
.0 
.7 
.1 
.7 

.2 

Idaho 

2.6 

Wyoming 

1.6 

New  Mexico 

.0 

.0 

Utah  

(«) 

Nevada 

25.  3      20.  7 

.0 

Mountain 

172,630 

1. 57,(117 

-9.0 

|  37.  2  |  35.9 

|   16,698 

15,  555 

-6.8 

3.6 

3.6 

5,341 

2,686 

-49.7 

1.2 

.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  21. — Changes  in  the  amount  oj  outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  and  proportion  of  total  farm-mortgage 
debt  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  States  and  divisions,  Jan.  1,  1937 -Jan.  7,  1940 — Continued 


Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner 

Life  insurance  companies 

Joint  stock  land  banks  ' 

State  and  geographic 
division 

1937 

1940 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

Percentage 

of  total 

held 

1937 

1940 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

Percentage 

of  total 

held 

1937 

1940 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

Percent- 
age of 
total  held 

1937 

1940 

1937 

1940 

1937 

1940 

Washington  

1,000 
dollars 
42, 999 
37,  913 
146,  613 

1,000 
dollars 
39,  896 
36,129 
135,  228 

Percent 
-7.2 
-4.7 
-7.8 

Per- 
cent 
34.4 
33.8 
27.5 

Per- 
cent 
33.7 
34.7 
25.0 

1,000 
dollars 
15,  562 

7,358 
13,  930 

1,000 
dollars 
14, 190 

7,189 
13,  224 

Percent 
-8.8 
-2.3 
-5.1 

Per- 
cent 
12.5 
6.6 
2.6 

Per- 
cent 
12.0 
6.9 
2.4 

1,000 

dollan 

656 

4,185 

2,533 

1,000 

dollars 

304 

1,103 

0 

Percent 
-53.7 
-73.6 

-100.0 

Per- 
cent 
.5 
3.7 

.5 

Per- 
cent 
2 

Oregon     

California 

i!i 

.0 

Paciflc_ .-_ 

227,  525 

211,  253 

-7.2 

29.5 

27.6 

36, 850 

34,  603 

-6.1 

4.8 

4.5 

7,374 

1,407 

-80.9 

1.0 

.2 

United  States... 

2,  888,  912 

2,  583,  901 

-10.6 

39.1 

37.4 

936,  454 

883,  414 

-5.7 

12.7 

12.8 

133,  499 

65, 719 

-50.8 

1.8 

.9 

All  other  lenders  2 

Total 

Insured  commercial  banks  8 

State  and  geographic 
division 

1937 

1940 

Percent- 
age 
change 

Percentage  o( 
total  held 

1937 

1940 

Percent- 
age 
change 

1937 

1940 

Percent- 
age 

1937 

1940 

change 

Maine. 

1,000 
dollars 
19, 013 
10,835 
25,  823 
39, 819 
2,  753 
39,  753 

1,000 
dollars 
20,  406 
11,651 
27.  999 
43,  498 
2,740 
41,  529 

Percent 
7.3 
7.5 
8.4 
9.2 
-.5 
4.5 

Percent 
60.8 
83.0 
80.0 
78.3 
61.9 
82.0 

Percent 
67.1 
84.8 
82.2 
79.8 
60.2 
81.4 

1,000 
dollars 

31,  290 
13,059 

32,  300 
50,  852 

4,451 
48,  506 

1,000 
dollars 
30, 427 
13,  738 
34,  085 
54,  497 
4,548 
51,030 

Percent 
-2.8 
5.2 
5.5 
7.2 
2.2 
5.2 

1,000 

dollars 

1,589 

629 

9,325 

1,178 

242 

2,142 

1,000 

dollars 

1,766 

598 

7,748 

1,322 

233 

1,352 

Percent 
11. 1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

-4.9 

—16.9 

12.2 

—3  7 

Connecticut..        .     .. 

—36.9 

New  England 

137,  996 

147,  823 

7.1 

76.5 

78.5 

180,  458 

188,  325 

4.4 

15, 105 

13,019 

-13.8 

New  York    .. 

161.212 
35,317 
113, 155 

154,  571 
35,  992 
110,096 

—4.1 

1.9 

-2.7 

75.5 
71.6 
77.8 

75.0 
71.7 
78.9 

213, 632 
49,  303 
145,  508 

206, 112 
50.  215 
139,  530 

-3.5 

1.8 

-4.1 

16,328 
3,  775 
20,  294 

15,883 
4,366 
25,388 

-2.7 
15  7 

25. 1 

Middle  Atlantic^ 

309,  684 

300,  659 

-2.9 

75.8 

76.0 

408,  443 

395, 857 

-3.1 

40,  397 

45,637 

13  0 

Ohio          

92,  507 
43,  217 
159,517 
100,  022 
264, 409 

99,568 
44,400 
135,  499 
100,  059 
255,  957 

7.6 

2.7 

-15.1 

(6) 

-3.2 

43.6 
20.8 
35.0 
54.3 
64.4 

48.0 
22.3 
32.2 
57.5 
66.9 

212,311 
207, 883 
456,  036 
184,311 
410, 740 

207,  308 
198, 996 
420.  927 
173,959 
382,  687 

-2.4 
-4.3 
-7.7 
-5.6 
-6.8 

34,  491 
17.  798 
22,  314 
10,  848 
19,  359 

39,  921 
21,  704 
23,814 
14,  452 
23,581 

15  7 

21.9 

6.7 

33.2 

21.8 

East  North  Cen- 
tral  

659,  672 

635,  483 

-3.7 

44.8 

45.9 

1,471,281 

1,383,877 

-5.9 

104,  810 

123,  472 

17.8 

148, 183 
216,715 
134, 339 
65, 151 
77, 133 
169,  357 
125,  529 

138,  555 
201,  158 
129, 808 
60,  753 
65,  747 
140,  700 
126,807 

-6.5 
-7.2 
-3.4 
-6.8 
-14.8 
-16.9 
1.0 

39.9 
30.0 
51.5 
34.2 
40.3 
42.9 
37.3 

40.3 
30.6 
53.2 
39.6 
43.3 
42.1 
41.0 

370,  947 
721,  657 
260, 705 
190, 749 
191,  550 
394,  937 
335,  999 

343,  512 
657, 868 
244, 183 
153,  459 
151,910 
334,  560 
309,  602 

-7.4 
-8.8 
-6.3  ! 
-19.6 
-20.7 
-15.3 
-7.9 

14, 878 
35,  948 
18,410 
1,954 
1,933 
5,524 
8,  571 

19,  226 
44,260 
19,011 
1,388 
1,939 
7,511 
10, 571 

29.2 

23.1 

Missouri  ....      

3.3 

North  Dakota    

—29.0 

South  Dakota 

.3 
36.0 

Kansas 

23.3 

' 

West  North  Cen- 
tral  

936,  407 

863,  528 

-7.8 

38.0 

39.3 

2,  466,  544 

2,195,094 

-11  0 

87,  218 

103,  906 

19.1 

7,098 
28, 937 

6,710 
29,  511 

-5.5 
2.0 

84.0 
66.2 

84.1 
68.1 

8,452 
43,  724 

7,979 
43,  339 

-5.6 
-.9 

2,  951 
9,665 

3,312 
9,997 

12.2 

Maryland 

3.4 

29,  249 
10,  066 
33,  989 
14,  772 
26,  256 
22,  160 

32,683  ;           11.7 
10,  478 

40.4 
42.8 
37.8 
31.5 
32.4 
52.1 

46.3 
47.5 
44.1 
37.6 
36.6 
56.2 

72,  333 
23,  535 
89,  819 
46,  890 
81,  052 
42,  543 

70,  566 
22,  064 
84,  923 
43,243 
79,  286 
40,  666 

-2.4 
-6.2 
-5.5 
-7.8 
-2.2 
-4.4 

15, 199 
4,695 
5,789 
1,169 
5,948 
1,981 

16,  619 
5,441 
8,481 
1,689 
6,808 
2,864 

9.3 

15.9 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

37,  451 
16.  278 
29,029 
22,  855 

10.2 
10.2 
10.6 
3.1 

46.5 
44.5 
14.5 

Florida 

44.6 

South  Atlantic. . 

172,  527 

184,  995 

7.2 

42.2 

47.2 

408.  MS 

392,  066 

-4.0 

47,  397 

55,  211 

16.5 

Kentucky  ._ 

34, 959 
29,654 
25,  594 
23,538 

44,  599 
33,  562 
29,  875 
25,  865 

27.6 
13.2 
16.7 
9.9 

33.4 
32.8 
37.1 
30.4 

42.2 
38.6 
43.1 
32.9 

104,  805 
90,  478 
69,  038 
77.  610 

105,  729 
87,  047 
69,  309 

78,  585 

.9 

-3.8 

.4 

1.3 

18, 102 
10,  314 
4,082 
8,979 

22,  535 
11,  824 
4,822 
8,159 

24.5 

Tennessee 

14.6 

Alabama 

18.1 

Mississippi 

-9.1 

East  South  Cen- 
tral  

113,  745 

133,  901 

17.7 

33.3 

39.3 

341.  931 

340.  670 

-.4 

41,  477 

47,340 

14.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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All  other  lenders ' 

Total 

Insured  commercial  banks  ! 

State  and  geographic 
division 

1937 

1940 

Percent- 
age 
change 

Percentage  of 
total  held 

1937 

1940 

Percent- 
age 
change 

1937 

1940 

Percent- 
age 

1937 

1940 

change 

1,000 
dollars 
27, 430 
21,  466 
92,  340 
193,213 

1,000 
dollars 
29,113 
22,  209 
85,283 
194,  255 

Percent 

6.1 

3.5 

-7.6 

.5 

Percent 
41.0 
38.3 
50.7 
33.6 

Percent 
44.0 
41.7 
52.6 
36.6 

1,000 
dollars 
06,  877 
56,  045 
182,  066 
574, 940 

1,000 
dollars 
66,  213 
53,  299 
162, 189 
530,  172 

Percent 

-1.0 

-4.9 

-10.9 

-7.8 

1,000 
dollars 
4,413 
6, 535 
3,331 

13,534 

1,000 
dollars 
3,  503 
6,069 
4,224 
11,322 

Percent 
-20.6 

-7.1 

26.8 

Texas  .         

-16.3 

West  South 
Central 

334,  455 

330, 860 

-1.  1 

38.0 

40.7 

879,  928 

811,873 

-7.7 

27,813 

25,118 

-9.7 

Montana 

72,  982 
47,717 
21,746 
57,  407 
14,360 
19,464 
23, 140 
11,938 

67,  143 
45,  179 
22,  146 
54,  986 
13,  836 
19,  785 
25,  53! 
13,  760 

-8.0 

-5.3 

1.8 

-4.2 

-3.6 

1.6 

10.3 

15.3 

68.5 
51.0 
57.8 
55.2 
51.3 
62.9 
49.9 
72.3 

69.6 
51.7 
59.8 
57.9 
51.7 
62.8 
56.0 
77.4 

106,512 
93,  476 
37,  595 

104,  036 
27,  999 
30,918 
46,  371 
16,516 

90,  504 
87,  441 
37. 023 
94,  965 
26,  768 
31,506 
45,  635 
17,782 

-9.4 
-6.5 
-1.5 
-8.7 
-4.4 

1.9 
-1.6 

7.7 

1,311 
1,170 
1,073 
2,331 

527 
1,059 
2,621 

240 

949 
1,144 

904 
2,274 

484 
1,046 
2,822 

387 

-27.6 

Idaho . 

-2.2 

Wyoming 

-15.8 

Colorado 

-2.4 

New  Mexico 

-8.2 

-1.2 

Utah 

7.7 

Nevada 

61.2 

Mountain 

268,  754 

262, 366 

-2.4 

58.0 

59.9 

463, 423 

437,  624 

-5.6 

10,  332 

10,010 

-3.1 

Washington 

65,612 
62,  557 
369,  523 

64,132 
59,  536 
393,  477 

-2.3 
-4.8 

6.5 

52.6 
55.  9 
69.4 

54.1 
57.3 
72.6 

124,829 
112,013 
532,  599 

118,522 
103,  957 
541,929 

-5.1 
-7.2 

1.8 

3,657 

2,  250 

107, 078 

4,762 

2,224 

103,471 

30.2 

Oregon ...  ... 

-1.2 

California 

-3.4 

\u:.  iw2 

517, 145 

3.9 

64.7 

67.7 

769,  441 

764,  408 

-.7 

112,985 

110,457 

—2  2 

United  States... 

3,  430,  932 

3,  376,  760 

-1.6 

46.4 

48.9 

7, 389,  797 

6,  909,  794 

-6.5 

487,  534 

534,  170 

9.6 

1  Including  banks  in  receivership. 

'  Including  all  State  and  national  banks,  individuals,  and  miscellaneous  lenders. 

5  Loans  are  classified  according  to  location  of  the  bank  and  are  not  strictly  comparable  by  States  with  other  data  presented  in  this  table, 
which  are  classified  according  to  location  of  the  farm  properties  securing  the  loans. 

•  I/ess  than  0.05  percent. 

J  Less  than  0.05  percent  increase. 

*  Included  in  Maryland. 
7  Less  than  $500. 


Lender-Group  Holdings  Analyzed. — Farm-mort- 
gage holdings  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  declined  10.6  percent 
during  the  3  years  1937-40,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  these 
lenders  declined  from  39.1  percent  to  37.4 
percent.  Declines  in  the  volume  of  loans  held 
occurred  in  all  geographic  divisions  and  in  all 
but  5  States,  4  of  which  are  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  For  25  of  the 
States  the  decline  was  between  8  and  14  percent, 
indicating  that  the  rate  of  decline  did  not  vary 
widely  for  most  of  the  States.  Only  2  States — 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota — show  a  de- 
cline in  these  3  years  of  more  than  20  percent. 

From  the  beginning  of  1937  to  the  beginning 
of  1940  there  was  little  net  change  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  proportion  of  all 
farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  life  insurance 
companies.    But  in  most  of  the  States  east  of 


the  Mississippi  River  in  which  life  insurance 
companies  have  made  appreciable  amounts  of 
farm-mortgage  loans  these  companies  increased 
their  share  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  in  these 
3  years  (table  21).  Their  share  of  the  total 
increased  also  in  several  of  the  Mountain  and 
Southwestern  States. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  areas  in  which 
life  insurance  companies  have  become  relatively 
more  important  since  the  beginning  of  1937  are 
those  in  which  the  farm-mortgage  situation  has 
shown  most  improvement.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  West  North  Central  States, 
where  life  insurance  companies  have  become 
less  important,  their  new  loans  have  been  offset 
by  continued  foreclosures  and  real  estate  ac- 
quirements. 

Data  on  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  held 
by  life  insurance  companies  at  the  beginning  of 
1937  and  at  the  beginning  of  1940  indicate  that 
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substantial  changes  have  occurred  in  several 
regions  (table  21).  To  some  extent,  for  exam- 
ple in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  there  is 
apparently  a  tendency  for  insurance  companies 
to  increase  their  holdings  in  areas  in  which 
they  were  relatively  active  before  the  depression; 
but  many  of  the  increases  in  their  farm-mortgage 
holdings  have  occurred  in  States  in  which  they 
have  not  been  very  active  in  the  past.  As 
already  pointed  out,  however,  the  change  in 
their  outstanding  loans  in  some  areas  reflects 
continued  liquidation  through  foreclosures  and 
real  estate  acquirements  as  well  as  increases 
from  new  loans.  The  future  trend  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  holdings  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  Middle  West  will  be  affected  materially 
by  the  policies  adopted  in  the  disposal  of 
acquired  farms  as  well  as  by  the  volume  of  new 
loans  they  may  make  on  other  properties. 

In  most  States  the  proportion  of  farm-mort- 
gage debt  held  by  lenders  other  than  the 
principal  centralized  lenders  (Federal  and 
joint  stock  land  banks,  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  insurance  companies)  rose  from 
the  beginning  of  1937  to  the  beginning  of  1940. 
However,  the  percentage  change  in  the  absolute 
amount  held  by  this  group  of  lenders  varied 
widely  by  regions.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States  the  amount  of  loans  held  by  these  lenders 
rose,  whereas  in  most  of  the  North  Central 
States  they  declined,  the  decline  apparently 
being  in  mortgages  held  by  lenders  other  than 
insured  commercial  banks,  as  such  banks 
increased  their  holdings  in  all  of  the  North 
Central  States  except  North  Dakota. 

General  agricultural  developments  of  the 
last  few  years  have  been  conducive  to  the 
expansion  of  mortgage  holdings  in  certain 
areas  by  banks,  individuals,  and  other  local 
lenders.  The  rise  of  voluntary  farm  transfers 
has  meant  taking  mortgages  as  part  of  the  sales 
price  of  farms,  and  banks  and  other  local 
lenders  have  been  called  upon  to  finance  farm 
improvements  and  purchases  of  livestock  and 
equipment.  The  return  of  banks  to  the  farm- 
mortgage  field  in  many  areas,  however,  does 
not  represent  so  much  direct  competition  with 
the  centralized  mortgage  lenders  as  it  does  the 
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return  to  a  sector  of  the  mortgage-credit  field 
in  which  banks  have  been  prominent  in  the 
past.  Whereas  life  insurance  companies  are 
likely  to  be  more  in  direct  competition  with  the 
Federal  agencies,  banks  and  other  local  lenders 
furnish  more  of  the  diversified  and  high-cost 
credit  which  for  various  reasons  they  are  better 
able  to  furnish  than  are  the  centralized  lenders. 

Questions  for  the  Future. — Although  the  evi- 
dence, at  present,  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  life  insurance 
companies  are  now  taking  farm-mortgage  loans 
from  the  land  banks,  such  competition  is  un- 
doubtedly being  felt  by  the  land  bank  system 
in  certain  areas.  One  of  the  paramount 
questions  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  is,  therefore,  whether  in 
the  long  run  they  can  expect  to  retain  the  farm- 
mortgage  business  taken  over  from  insurance 
companies  in  1933  and  later.  The  fact  that  the 
land  banks,  before  1933,  did  not  increase  their 
holdings  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  to  any 
appreciable  percentage  of  the  total  in  the  life 
insurance  company  territory  suggests  that  the 
land  banks  may  have  some  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing this  business. 

One  aspect  of  this  question,  however,  concerns 
the  future  public  policies  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  land  bank  system.  The  interest  rate  itself 
as  an  element  of  competition  has  been  of  more 
significance  in  the  competition  of  the  land  banks 
with  insurance  companies  than  with  other  lend- 
ers. To  the  extent  that  continued  public  sub- 
sidies reduce  the  cost  of  credit  to  Federal  land 
bank  borrowers  this  may  retard  a  return  of 
mortgages  to  insurance  companies  and  enable 
the  land  banks  to  make  more  new  loans  than 
otherwise.  Competition  on  a  basis  other  than 
interest  rates  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
ability  of  the  land  banks  to  retain  mortgage 
business  taken  over  from  local  lenders. 

The  return  of  banks  and  other  local  lenders  to 
the  mortgage-credit  field  in  many  areas,  despite 
a  general  decline  of  farm-mortgage  debt,  raises 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  agencies  in  certain  sectors  of 
the  farm-mortgage  field.  In  the  refinancing  and 
funding  operations  of  the  middle  1930's,  much 
farm  credit,  originally  borrowed  for  a  wide  va- 


riety  of  purposes,  was  transformed  into  long-term 
amortized  loans.  The  expansion  of  farm-mort- 
gage loans  by  banks  and  local  lenders  thus  may 
represent  to  some  extent  a  redistribution  of  lend- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  types  of  credit  dif- 
ferent lenders  are  best  able  to  provide.  As  first- 
mortgage  loans  are  gradually  repaid,  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  finance  additional  credit  needs, 
especially  for  operating  capital,  through  junior 
mortgages  given  to  banks  and  other  local  lend- 
ers. Then,  too,  as  farms  held  by  individuals 
change  hands,  financing  a  part  of  the  purchase 
price  with  a  mortgage  taken  by  the  seller  is 
likely  to  become  more  frequent. 

Changes  in  Farm-Mortgage  Interest  Rates 

Reductions  in  farm-mortgage  interest  rates 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  factors  in  the  readjustments  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  farm-debt  structure. 
The  extent  of  reductions  as  compared  with 
changes  before  1930,  was  discussed  in  chapter  3. 
They  reflect  both  direct  public  subsidies  to  par- 
ticular groups  of  borrowers  and  a  general  decline 
in  the  level  of  interest  rates  throughout  the  entire 
economy.  The  trend  of  average  interest  rates  on 
farm  mortgages  held  by  different  lender  groups 
for  the  years  since  1929  are  summarized  in 
table  22. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  average  rates 
for  all  lenders  shown  in  table  22  for  January  1, 
1937-40,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
average  rates  of  January  1,  1936,  for  non-Fed- 
eral lenders  are  applicable  to  the  later  years. 
Partial  data  for  the  larger  life  insurance  com- 
panies (presented  later)  indicate  that  since  1936 
there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  aver- 
age rates  charged  on  the  mortgages  which  they 
hold.  There  is  a  question,  however,  whether  a 
comparable  decline  has  occurred  in  the  rates 
charged  by  other  private  lenders,  such  as  indi- 
viduals and  local  banks.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  lower  average  rates  shown  for 
these  latter  lenders  for  January  1,  1936,  reflect 
the  effect  of  considerable  liquidation  of  junior 
mortgages  and  the  shifting  of  other  distress 
mortgages  to  the  Federal  agencies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  1920's  (when 
rates  were  relatively  low  on  new  loans  by  the 


Table  22.—  Average  interest  rates  on  out  standing  farm 
mortgages,  by  lender  groups,  Jan.  1 ,  1929-40 


All 
lenders 

Federal  hind 
banks  and 

Land  Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Life 
insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Indi- 
vid- 
uals 

Banks 

Year 

Con- 
tract 
rate 

Con- 
tract 
rate 
less 

sub- 
sidy' 

Con- 
tract 
rate 

Con- 
tract 
rate 
less 
sub- 
sidy' 

Others 

1929 .. 

1930  _ 

1931  . 
1932. . 
1933.. 
1934    - 
1935. _ 
1936.  . 
1937. . 
1938 

Per- 
cent 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.9 
5.7 
5.6 
2  5.5 
2  5.5 
2  5.  5 
2  5.5 

Per- 
cent 

~~5.~8~ 

5.5 
5.1 
2  5.1 
2  5.0 
2  5.0 
2  5.0 

Per- 
cent 

5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.2 
5.1 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

Per- 
cent 

"4.5" 

4.6 
3.9 
3.9 
3.7 
3.6 
3.6 

Per- 
cent 
5.9 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

(2) 

Per- 
cent 

5.7 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
6.6 
5.6 
(2) 

Per- 
cent 

6.2 
6.1 
6.2 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
5.9 
5.8 

(2) 

Per- 
cent 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.3 
6.2 

(2) 

Per- 
cent 
6.2 

6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.0 
5.9 
(>) 

1939 

1940 

1  Rate  computed  after  subtracting  from  the  contract  interest 
charges  the  interest  reduction  granted  Federal  land  bank  and  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  borrowers  for  which  reimbursement  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2  For  agencies  other  than  the  Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  the  average  rate  by  States  for  Jan.  1, 1936,  is  used  for 
1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1940 

Federal  agencies,  the  joint  stock  land  banks,  and 
the  life  insurance  companies)  local  lenders  did 
not  show  any  marked  tendency  to  meet  the  inter- 
est rates  of  the  centralized  agencies.  Frequently 
the  types  of  credit  furnished  locally  are  of  a 
character  that  does  not  invite  outside  competi- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  period 
1936-40  the  expansion  of  mortgage  lending  by 
banks  and  other  local  lenders  in  some  areas 
represents  a  return  to  the  high-interest-rate 
sector  of  the  mortgage  field. 

More  current  information  is  needed  on  farm- 
mortgage  interest  rates,  particularly  on  those 
loans  not  in  direct  competition  with  the  Federal 
agencies  and  life  insurance  companies.  It  is 
probable  that  the  average  rate  payable  on  all 
farm  mortgages  would  be  slightly  less  than  the 
5  percent  shown  in  table  22,  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  rates  for  private  lenders  other  than 
the  large  insurance  companies  would  show  a 
large  decline  since  1936. 

Comparison  of  the  average  contract  rate  on 
Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans  with  the  average  rate  actually 
payable  by  the  borrower  shows  the  extent  of  the 
special  interest-rate  subsidy  provided  by  Con- 
gress (table  22).     Changes  in  interest  rates  pay- 
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able  to  these  agencies  are  summarized  in  table 
23,  and  the  amount  of  the  interest  reduction 
granted  borrowers  which  is  reimbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  shown  in  table  24. 
For  1939  the  interest-rate  subsidy  represented 
about  26  percent  of  the  contract  interest  charges 
on  mortgages  held  by  these  agencies.  Because 
these  reductions  are  provided  for  only  a  stated 
period,  the  competitive  effect  on  the  rates 
charged  by  other  lenders  is  perhaps  somewhat 
less  than  if  the  reduced  rates  were  made  perma- 
nent. On  a  contract-interest-rate  basis  the 
difference  between  the  rates  of  the  Federal 
agencies  on  new  loans  and  those  of  some  of  the 
private  lenders  even  now  is  not  very  great. 

Table  23. — Statutory  reduced  interest  rates  on 
Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans 


Classes  of  loans 


Loans  purchased  from  joint 
stock  land  hanks  or  made 
through  agents  and  held  hy 
Federal  land  banks  on  May 
12,  1933,  and  all  regular  loans 
made  through  national  farm 
loan  associations. 

Loans  made  under  the  provis- 
sions  of  section  25  (b)  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937 
through  national  farm  loan 
associations  whose  capital  is 
impaired. 

Loans  made  by  Federal  land 
banks  direct  or  through 
branch  banks. 

Purchase-money  mortgages. 


Loans  made  by  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner. 


Effective  interest 
periods  ' 


July  11,  1933-June  30, 
1935,  inclusive. 

'July  1,  1935-June  30, 
1942,  inclusive. 


Aug.  19,  1937-June  30, 

1942,  inclusive. 
July  11,  1933-June  30, 

1935,  inclusive. 
July  1,  1935-June  30, 

1942,  inclusive. 
June  30,  1940-June  30, 

1942,  inclusive. 
July  22,  1937-June  30, 

1940. 
July  1,  1940-June  30, 

1942. 


Statutory- 
reduced 
interest 
rates 


Percent 

m 

3'A 


3?4 

6 

4 

m 

4 


S\i 


>  Statutory  reduced  rates  apply  to  all  interest  payable  on  install- 
ment dates  occurring  within  the  periods  indicated  in  this  column. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Table  24. — Interest  reductions  granted  borrowers  on 
Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  for  which  reimbursement  was  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1933-39  ' 


Interest  reductions 

Year 

Federal  land 
banks 

Land  Bank 
Commissioner 

Total 

L933 

1934    

Million 

dollars 

4.5 
11.7 
24.3 
33.0 
32.4 
30.8 
29.3 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

4.5 
11.7 

1935   ..  

24.3 

1936 -. 

33.0 

1937               

3.6 

8.0 
7.3 

36.0 

1938 

1939 

38.8 
36.6 

1  On  an  accrual  basis  and  not  necessarily  reimbursed  during  year 
specified. 


For  12  life  insurance  companies  holding  70 
percent  of  the  total  farm  mortgages  held  by  life 
insurance  companies  at  the  beginning  of  1933, 
data  have  been  compiled  to  show  the  average 
contract  rate  on  mortgages  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1933,  1935,  1937,  1938,  and  1939.17  At 
the  beginning  of  1933  the  average  rate  on  mort- 
gages held  by  these  12  companies  was  5.4  per- 
cent as  compared  with  5.6  percent  estimated  for 
all  life  insurance  companies  (table  22).  By  the 
beginning  of  1935  there  had  been  no  significant 
change  in  these  averages,  the  average  for  the  12 
companies  still  being  5.4  percent,  and  for  all 
companies  5.6.  By  the  beginning  of  1937, 
however,  the  average  rate  for  the  12  companies 
was  5.24  percent  and  at  the  beginning  of  1939 
was  4.97  percent.  In  the  5-year  period  1934-39, 
therefore,  the  decline  in  the  average  rate  on 
loans  held  by  these  life  insurance  companies  was 
about  the  same  as  for  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1939  the  average  rate  for  the 
1 2  companies  was  as  low  as  the  average  contract 
rate  for  the  Federal  agencies. 

Average  interest  rates  for  the  12  life  insurance 
companies  varied  rather  widely.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1933  the  highest  average  rate  was  6.18 
percent  and  the  lowest  5.13  percent.  At  the 
beginning  of  1939  the  highest  was  5.54  percent 
and  the  lowest  4.70  percent.  These  differences 
reflect  chiefly  the  management  policies  of  the 
several  companies  with  regard  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  extend  credit  and  the  types  of  loans 
they  accept. 

The  trend  of  interest  rates  on  new  mortgages 
made  by  selected  life  insurance  companies  is 
shown  in  table  25.  There  was  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  rate  from  1932  to  1938.  For 
one  company  the  average  of  4.08  percent  for 
1938  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  contract 
rate  on  new  Federal  land  bank  loans  made 
through  national  farm  loan  associations,  and 
was  lower  than  the  rate  on  Federal  land  bank 
loans  made  directly  to  the  borrower.  The 
average  rates  charged  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies on  purchase-money  mortgages  are  some- 

17  Compiled  from  Operating  Results  and  Investments 
of  the  Twenty-six  Largest  Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Companies  in  the  United  States,  1929-38,  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee.  Investigation  of  Con- 
centration of  Economic  Power.  Pt.  10A,  Hearings, 
76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     1940. 
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what  higher  than  on  other  mortgage  loans,  but        mortgages  were  below  5  percent  for  five  of  the 
in  1938  the  average  rates  on  purchase-money        seven  companies  shown  in  table  25. 

Table  25. — Average  interest  rates  on  new  mortgage  loans  by  selected  life  insurance  companies,  calendar  years 

1932,   1934,   1936-38  x 


Company 

Rates  on  new  mortgages  made 

Rates  on  purchase-money  mortgages 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Percent 
5.51 
5.69 
5.52 
5.28 
5.63 
5.21 
6.00 

Percent 
5.07 
5.34 
5.27 
5.05 
5.12 
5.81 
0 

Percent 
4.42 
4.79 
5.06 
4.60 
4.91 
4.79 
4.50 

Percent 
4.42 
4.66 
4.73 
4.20 
4.93 
4.58 
4.94 

Percent 
4.44 
4.67 
4.  59 
4.08 
4.68 
4.64 
5.00 

Percent 
5.54 
5.68 
5.91 
5.50 
5.00 
0 
5.79 

Percent 
5.91 
5.74 
5.43 
5.00 
5.00 
5.53 
6.03 

Percent 
5.16 
5.47 
5.18 
5.97 
4.69 
5.22 
5.68 

Percent 
4.72 
5.39 
5.02 
4.74 
4.71 
4.91 
5.72 

Percent 
4.79 

5.14 

Equitable  (New  York)  

4.89 

Northwestern  Mutual --. 

4.94 

4.69 

Bankers  Life  (Des  Moines) _. 

Western  and  Southern 

4.88 
5.96 

1  Rates  on  mortgages  made  during  year  and  held  at  end  of  year. 

It  thus  appears  that  borrowers  who  can  meet 
the  loan  standards  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  the  life  insurance  companies  and  who  wish 
credit  on  the  terms  available  from  these  lenders, 
can  now  obtain  new  farm-mortgage  loans  on  very 
favorable  terms  as  compared  with  earlier  years. 
But  there  are  many  borrowers  who  cannot  meet 
these  standards  or  whose  needs  for  credit  do 
not  justify  obtaining  loans  from  such  agencies. 
The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  provide  credit 
at  relatively  low  rates  for  some  borrowers  not 
served  by  the  land  banks  or  life  insurance  com- 
panies, but  it  is  probable  that  many  borrowers 
still  find  local  credit  sources  to  be  the  most 
suitable  in  view  of  the  security  they  can  offer 
and  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  need 
to  borrow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  relatively  high  interest 
rates  still  charged  by  local  lenders  involve  special 
expenses  in  many  cases  to  cover  servicing  costs 
and  losses  that  leave  a  net  return  no  higher  than, 
if  as  high  as,  that  obtained  by  the  land  banks  and 


insurance  companies  on  their  loans.  Aside  from 
the  general  social  benefits  of  raising  the  income 
level  of  such  borrowers  by  public  subsidies,  it 
may  be  that  low  interest  rates  on  many  of  these 
loans  would  accomplish  little  unless  accom- 
panied by  constructive  measures  that  would 
actually  reduce  the  risks  and  other  special  costs 
inherent  in  such  loans. 

In  the  present  relatively  high-interest-rate  sec- 
tors of  the  farm-mortgage  credit  field  (which 
fall  outside  the  low-interest-rate  sector  served 
by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies and  that  served  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies  mak- 
ing loans  to  low-income  groups)  there  may  be 
considerable  opportunity  for  reducing  interest 
rates.  This  problem  probably  can  be  dealt 
with  to  some  extent  through  the  adaptation  of 
credit  facilities  to  the  varying  credit  conditions 
in  the  different  regions  and  among  the  different 
functional  types  of  credit.  But  it  is  probable  also 
that  many  of  the  causes  of  high  interest  rates 
extend  far  deeper  than  the  existing  organization 
of  credit  facilities. 
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Federally  Sponsored 
Farm-Mortgage  Loan  Agencies 


FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  5 


Introductory 


The  major  historical  developments  in  the 
farm-mortgage  credit  field  during  the  last  three 
decades  were  outlined  in  part  1 .  The  Federal 
mortgage-credit  agencies  were  treated  mainly 
as  one  of  several  segments  in  the  mortgage-credit 
system,  with  only  minor  reference  to  their  struc- 
ture and  operating  standards.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  delve  deeper  into  the  actual  workings  of 
these  agencies  to  see  more  specifically  the  nature 
of  many  of  the  current  mortgage-credit  problems. 
When  the  25-year  period  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  in  1916  is  viewed 
in  retrospect,  it  is  evident  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  occupy  a  quite  different 
position  in  relation  to  the  farm-mortgage  credit 
field,  and  that  the  agencies  have  assumed  an 
expanded  function,  from  that  apparently  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  original  legis- 
lation. Contrary  to  a  not  uncommon  belief, 
many  significant  changes  occurred  before  those 
major  changes  of  the  early  1930's.  They  repre- 
sented chiefly  a  progressive  adaptation  of  the 
institutional  function  to  changing  conditions 
and  a  recognition  of  some  social  responsibility 
of  Government  to  farmers  during  periods  of 
agricultural  distress.  While  usually  not  so 
dramatic  as  those  of  later  years,  the  cumulative 
effects  of  these  changes  were  significant.  Only 
when  the  changes  of  the  1930's  are  viewed  as  a 
part  of  the  entire  development  of  Federal  farm- 
mortgage  credit  institutions  do  they  stand  out 
in  true  perspective. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Survey 
A  proper  basis  for  the  consideration  of  current 
problems  is  dependent  not  only  on  an  apprecia- 


tion of  the  major  developments  in  the  entire 
farm-mortgage  credit  field,  but  also  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  Federal  mortgage-credit  institu- 
tions as  they  have  actually  functioned  as  operat- 
ing loan  agencies.  Such  an  understanding  is 
to  be  had  largely  from  a  study  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation under  which  they  have  operated,  ad- 
ministrative rulings  made  both  by  the  loan 
agencies  themselves  and  by  the  supervisory 
authority,  and  the  actual  records  of  operations 
as  revealed  by  statistics  summarizing  these 
operations.  Such  information  is  especially  im- 
portant in  formulating  operating  policies  and 
making  later  changes  in  them,  as  specific  loan 
standards  to  be  feasible  will  have  to  fit  into  an 
institutional  pattern  that  is  frequently  complex. 
For  the  most  part  emphasis  is  placed  in  part  II 
on  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  several  Federal  institutions  operat- 
ing in  the  farm-mortgage  credit  field.  Broad 
questions  of  public  policy  which  often  transcend 
the  operations  of  any  one  institution  are  treated 
in  part  III  where  the  factual  material  in  both 
part  I  and  part  II  can  be  used  to  provide  a  basis 
for  an  exploration  of  some  of  the  major  questions 
of  farm-mortgage  credit  policy. 

Many  Incidental  and  Indirect  Relations  of 
Federal  Government  to  Farm-Mortgage 
Credit 

In  addition  to  the  federally  sponsored  farm- 
mortgage  credit  agencies,  other  Federal  agencies 
indirectly  influence  the  extension  of  credit  or 
directly  extend  small  amounts  to  farmers. 
Their  influences  are  either  so  indirect  on   the 
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farm-mortgage  credit  system  as  a  whole,  or 
their  credit  functions  are  so  incidental  to  their 
main  field  of  operations,  that  the  agencies  are 
mentioned  here  only  in  passing. 

The  operations  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion in  the  early  1920's,  and  the  operations  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  the 
1930's,  had  indirect  effects  on  the  farm-mortgage 
field.  Of  somewhat  the  same  character  have 
been  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  regard  to  general  monetary  and  credit  policy 
and  the  supervision  and  examination  of  banks. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  certain  other 
Federal  institutions  that  hold  farm  mortgages 
or  participate  in  other  ways  in  farm-mortgage 
financing.  For  example,  the  RFC  Mortgage 
Company,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociations, and  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation 
hold  a  small  volume  of  farm  mortgages.  Certain 
institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  lending  principally  on 
non-real-estate  security  hold  a  small  volume  of 
loans  secured  in  part  by  farm  real  estate.  A  few 
of  the  mortgages  held  by  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  and  other  Federal  institutions 
in  the  home-mortgage  field  would  be  classified 
as  farm  mortgages  on  the  basis  of  the  definition 
of  a  farm  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  estimates 
of  farm-mortgage  debt  by  the  Linked  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  a  somewhat 
different  character  is  the  insurance  of  a  relative- 
ly small  volume  of  farm  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  sum  total  of  these  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  bulk  large  in  relation  to 
the  operations  of  the  specialized  Federal  farm- 
mortgage  institutions,  as  will  be  observed  from 
the  following  tabulation  of  the  amounts  of  loans 
outstanding  as  of  June  30,  1 940,  for  certain  of 
the  agencies: 

Federal  land  banks SI,  880,  408,  000 

Land  Bank  Commissioner 668,  850,  000 

Joint  stock  land  banks 55,  060.  439 

Farm  Security  Administration: 

Tenant-Purchase  Division 51,  495,  000 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  (cer- 
tified)   170,  898 

Construction     of     farmstead     im- 
provements   .' 6.  798,  000 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 

RFC  Mortgage  Company 435,  000 

Federal   National   Mortgage   Asso- 
ciation    47,  039 

Federal  Housing  Administration  (loans 
accepted  for  insurance) 5,  277,  500 
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Before  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
each  of  the  several  agencies,  it  is  well  to  review 
briefly  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
central  regulating  and  supervisory  authorities 
for  the  two  principal  groups  of  Federal  mortgage- 
credit  agencies.  A  brief  review  of  the  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  the  central  authority 
for  the  agencies  now  under  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 
A  similar  review  for  the  agencies  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
is  presented  later  in  connection  with  the  detailed 
analysis  of  these  agencies.    (See  page  132.) 

Organization  and  Development  of  Central 
Authority  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration 

The  Federal  Government  entered  the  field  of 
long-term  farm-mortgage  credit  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  on  July  17, 
1916.  A  land  bank  system  was  established  com- 
posed of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  national 
farm  loan  associations,  and  the  joint  stock  land 
banks.  The  former  agencies  envisaged  a  form 
of  cooperative  organization  of  borrowers  in 
which  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
eventually  would  be  held  by  associations  of  bor- 
rowers known  as  national  farm  loan  associations, 
whereas  the  latter  were  to  be  private  institutions 
organized  and  owned  by  natural  persons,  and 
owned  by  investors  as  distinguished  from  bor- 
rowers. 

Sequence  of  Organizational  Changes. — Adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  and  the 
joint  stock  land  banks  was  vested  in  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  a  board  known  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  This  Board  consisted  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  four  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  members,  the  active 
executive  officer,  was  designated  as  the  Farm 
Loan  Commissioner.  The  Board  was  given 
power  to  appoint  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  registrar 
and  deputy  registrar  in  each  land  bank  district, 
as  well  as  one  or  more  district  land  bank  ap- 
praisers, and  as  many  examiners  as  necessary. 
The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  and  of  the  Farm  Loan  registrar  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  Government.    The 


land  bank  appraisers  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
bank  which  they  served  in  such  amount  and 
manner  as  was  ordered  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board. 

On  March  4,  1923,  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  increased  to  seven  the 
membership  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board; 
six  of  the  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  seventh  was  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  same  amendment 
authorized  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  board 
members,  the  registrar,  and  examiners  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  banks  on  the  basis  of 
their  gross  assets.  This  provision  was  amended 
in  June  1930  to  provide  that  only  the  expenses 
of  the  Division  of  Examination  were  to  be 
assessed  against  the  banks. 

Effective  May  27,  1933,  Executive  Order  No. 
6084  (March  27,  1933)  changed  the  name  of 
the  then  existing  Federal  Farm  Board  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. This  order  transferred  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau,  previously  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  to  the  newly  established  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  The  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  agricul- 
tural credit  and  the  offices  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  except 
the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner,  were  abolished. 
All  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  were  transferred  to  the  Farm 
Loan  Commissioner  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  newly  created  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  May  1 933  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  the  land  banks  and  the  national  farm  loan 
associations  were  made  available  to  the  Farm 
Loan  Commissioners  (changed  to  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  the  following  June  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933)  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Shortly 
after  thus  authorization,  the  Federal  land  banks 
became  agents  for  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
in  the  making  and  servicing  of  loans  in  the 
respective  Farm  Credit  districts. 

Legislation  was  approved  on  January  31, 
1934,  establishing  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 


Corporation  to  aid  in  the  refinancing  of  farm 
debts.  The  management  was  vested  in  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  desig- 
nated by  him,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  who  was  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner. 
The  capital  of  the  Corporation  was  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  the  amount  of  $200,000,000 
from  funds  and  proceeds  thereof  previously 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner by  section  32  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933.  The  mortgages,  and 
credit  instruments  secured  thereby,  held  by  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner,  were  transferred  to 
the  Corporation. 

By  the  Executive  order  above  mentioned, 
there  was  consolidated  within  one  organiza- 
tion— the  Farm  Credit  Administration — the 
powers  and  functions  of  most  of  the  Federal 
agencies  then  dealing  primarily  with  agricul- 
tural credit.  The  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  who  was  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  was  vested  with  all  the 
administrative  powers,  authority,  and  duties  of 
the  officers  and  agencies  which  were  trans- 
ferred. Four  officers,  designated  as  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  but  fresponsible  to  the 
Governor,  were  provided  to  supervise  most  of 
the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
was  given  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  land  banks,  national  farm  loan 
associations,  and  the  joint  stock  land  banks, 
and  for  directing  the  receiverships  of  the  last- 
named  banks.  He  further  was  charged  with 
making  the  emergency  farm-mortgage  loans 
authorized  by  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage 
Act.  The  Intermediate  Credit  Commissioner 
was  charged  with  supervision  of  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks,  the  Production 
Credit  Commissioner  with  supervision  of  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Co- 
operative Bank  Commissioner  with  supervision 
of  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the 
regional  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Present  Status. — In  accordance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization  Plan,  No.  1,  submitted 
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Figure  33. — The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  before  July  1,  1939,  was  an  independent  agency.  On  this  date,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  were  transferred  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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to   Congress   by   the    President,    which   became  ministered  in  the  Department  under  the  general 

effective    on    July    1,    1939,    the    Farm    Credit  direction   and   supervision   of  the   Secretary   of 

Administration  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Agriculture.    The  current  organization   of  the 

Corporation    were    transferred    to    the    United  Farm   Credit    Administration   is   diagrammati- 

States   Department    of   Agriculture    to    be    ad-  cally  shown  in  figure  33. 
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Chapter  6 


Federal  Land  Banks 


Organization  and  Development 

The  initial  organization  of  each  Federal  land 
bank  provided  that  the  management  function  be 
vested  in  five  temporary  directors  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  These  directors 
were  to  hold  office  until  the  national  farm  loan 
associations  in  each  district  had  subscribed 
$100,000  to  the  stock  of  the  bank,  after  which 
nine  directors  were  to  manage  the  banks.  Six 
of  the  nine  were  to  be  known  as  local  directors 
and  were  to  be  chosen  by  vote  of  the  directors 
of  the  national  farm  loan  associations;  the  other 
three  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board. 

The  number  of  directors  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  method  of  selecting  these  directors 
was  changed  by  the  amendment  of  March  4, 
1923.  It  provided  for  only  seven  directors, 
three  to  be  local  directors  elected  by  the  asso- 
ciations, three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  and  one  to  be  known  as  Director  at 
Large.  This  Director  at  Large  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  from 
nominees  submitted  by  the  national  farm  loan 
associations.  The  reasons  for  this  amendment 
may  be  gathered  from  the  views  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  expressed  in  its  fifth  annual 
report:  18 

In  view  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  stockholdings, 
and  in  view  of  the  very  unusual  fact  that  the  obligations 
of   these    banks    are  authorized   and  sanctioned   by  the 

18  U.    S.    Federal    Farm    Loan    Board,    the  fifth 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  FARM   LOAN   BOARD  FOR 
THE     YEAR     ENDING     NOVEMBER     30,     1921.        H.    DoC.     147, 

67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14  pp.     1922.     See  p.  9. 


Government  and  adopted  as  "instrumentalities  of  Gov- 
ernment" and  of  the  manifest  reliance  of  the  public  on 
this  governmental  relation,  we  believe  that  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment or  public  interest  shall  always  be  dominant  in  the 
management  of  the  banks,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
immediate  legislation  authorizing  the  permanent  organi- 
zation of  the  banks  on  the  basis  of  seven  directors,  four 
representing  the  public  interest  and  three  representing 
and  selected  by  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association. 

The  revised  method  of  constituting  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  land  banks  is  referred 
to  in  a  further  statement  of  the  Board  contained 
in  the  seventh  annual  report: 

We  believe  this  plan  is  wise.  It  gives  to  the  associations 
and  borrowers  through  agencies  effective  representation 
on  the  boards  of  the  banks,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves a  degree  of  control  and  supervision  essential  to 
successful  operation.  10 

Although  considerable  internal  reorganization 
of  the  banks  was  accomplished  between  1927 
and  1933,  no  major  change  was  instituted  in  the 
legislative  provisions  governing  the  management 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  or  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  land  banks.  When  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  was  established, 
steps  were  taken  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  land  bank,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  the  production  credit  corporation, 
and  the  bank  for  cooperatives  in  each  of  the  12 
Federal  land  bank  districts.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  the  direc- 
tors   of   each    Federal    land    bank    became    ex 


19  U.  S.  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,    the  seventh 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BOARD  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING   DECEMBER   31,   1923.   H.  DoC  196, 

68th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  43  pp.     1924.     See  p.  10. 
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officio  directors  of  the  production  credit  cor- 
poration and  the  bank  for  cooperatives  in  the 
district  and,  since  under  the  Agricultural  Credits 
Act  of  1923  the  land  bank  directors  similarly 
were  made  ex  officio  directors  of  the  intermediate 
credit  bank,  the  same  directors  constituted  the 
board  for  all  four  institutions  in  each  district. 
To  further  coordinate  their  work,  the  four  insti- 
tions  formed  a  Council  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  district  composed  of  their 
directors.  A  coordinating  officer,  known  as  the 
general  agent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
of  the  district,  was  appointed  and  employed  by 
this  Council  on  nomination  of  the  Governor  of 
die  Farm  Credit  Administration.  An  Advisory 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the 
four  institutions  and  the  general  agent,  was  also 
set  up  in  each  district  to  exercise  authority 
vested  in  it  by  the  Council. 

The  plan  of  organization  provided  for  in  1933 
continued  until  changed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1937.  Under  that  act,  provision  was 
made  for  a  farm-credit  board  of  seven  in  each 
district,  the  members  of  which  are  ex  officio 
directors  of  the  four  institutions.  Three  of  the 
members  are  known  as  elected  directors,  of 
whom  one  is  chosen  by  national  farm  loan 
associations  and  borrowers  from  the  land  bank 
through  agents,  one  is  chosen  by  production 
credit  associations,  and  one  is  chosen  by  bor- 
rowers from  the  district  bank  for  cooperatives. 
Three  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  known  as 
district  directors,  of  whom  two  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  other  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
among  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  a  nomination  by  national 
farm  loan  associations  and  borrowers  from  the 
land  bank  through  agents.  The  seventh  member 
of  the  board  is  known  as  a  director  at  large  and 
is  also  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  districts 
were  renamed  Farm  Credit  districts,  in  lieu  of 
Federal  land  bank  districts,  and  the  statutory 
Farm  Credit  Board  supplanted  the  former 
Council;  otherwise,  the  general  district  organi- 
zation continued  the  same. 

National  Farm  Loan  Assoiations 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  authorized  the 


establishment  within  each  Federal  land  bank 
district  of  local  corporations  to  be  known  as 
national  farm  loan  associations.  They  may  be 
organized  by  10  or  more  persons  who  are  the 
owners  or  are  about  to  become  owners  of  farm 
land  qualified  as  security  for  a  Federal  land 
bank  loan.  The  loan  desired  by  each  person 
may  be  not  more  than  $50,000  or  less  than  SI 00, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  desired  loans 
for  the  group  shall  be  not  less  than  $20,000. 
Each  borrower  through  a  national  farm  loan 
association  is  required  to  subscribe  5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  his  loan  to  stock  in  the  national 
farm  loan  association  and  the  association  is  in 
turn  required  to  subscribe  an  equal  amount  to 
the  stock  of  the  Federal  land  banks.  It  is  re- 
quired that  the  articles  of  association  for  such 
corporations  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  eligibility  of  each  applicant  and 
the  amounts  of  the  loans  desired  and  by  a  sub- 
scription to  stock  in  the  Federal  land  bank 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  sum  desired. 
The  directors  of  the  Federal  land  bank  cause  an 
investigation  to  be  made  of  the  character  and 
solvency  of  the  applicants  and  the  value  of  their 
lands.  They  then  determine  whether  in  their 
judgment  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  the 
association,  and  forward  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion and  the  accompanying  affidavit  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  with  their  recommenda- 
tion. 

If  the  report  of  the  directors  is  unfavorable 
the  charter  will  be  refused.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  recommendation  of  the  directors  is 
favorable  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
grant  a  charter  to  the  applicants,  designating 
the  territory  in  which  loans  of  the  association 
may  be  made.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory 
of  the  association  may  be  readjusted  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  needs  for  farm  loans  of  the 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  in  and  repre- 
sented by  his  shares,  each  shareholder  of  a 
national  farm  loan  association  was,  in  the 
original  act,  to  be  held  individually  responsible, 
equally  and  ratably  but  not  one  for  another,  for 
all  contracts,  debts,  and  engagements  of  such 
associations  to  the  extent  of  the  par  value  of  the 
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stock  owned  by  him.  An  amendment  of  June 
16,  1933,  modified  this  provision  to  the  extent 
that  shareholders  of  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions are  not  held  individually  responsible  for 
any  contract  debt  or  engagement  of  the  associa- 
tion entered  into  after  June  16,  1933.  Thus 
shareholders  were  relieved  of  double  liability 
for  debts,  contracts,  and  engagements  of  their 
association  entered  into  subsequent  to  that  date. 
The  enumerated  powers  of  each  national 
farm  loan  association  are: 

(1)  To  endorse  mortgages  given  by  its  shareholders  to 
the  Federal  land  bank. 

(2)  To  receive  advances  from  the  bank  and  to  disburse 
such  advances  to  its  shareholders  or  borrowers  on  ap- 
proval of  their  mortgages. 

(3)  To  fix  reasonable  initial  charges  for  loans,  pro- 
vided such  charges  are  not  in  excess  of  amounts  fixed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  in  no  case  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  amount  of  loan  applied  for. 

(4)  To  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
property  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business. 

(5)  To  issue  interest-bearing  certificates  against  de- 
posits of  current  funds.  These  certificates  may  bear 
interest  for  not  longer  than  1  year  at  not  to  exceed 
4  percent  and  may  be  converted  into  farm-loan  bonds 
when  presented  at  the  Federal  land  banks. 

(6)  When  empowered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal  land  bank, 
one  association  may  enter  into  agreement  with  another 
operating  in  the  same  or  adjacent  territory  to  make 
collections  of  dues,  interest,  amortization  installments, 
and  other  sums  payable.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  agreements  shall  be  on  such  basis  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

From  the  beginning  of  operations  of  the  land 
bank  system  in  1917  the  number  of  national 
farm  loan  associations  servicing  Federal  land 
bank  loans  increased  continuously  until  1928, 
when  there  were  4,670  associations.  From  1928 
through  1932  the  number  decreased  somewhat, 
but  with  the  emergency  refinancing  in  1933, 
further  impetus  was  given  in  many  areas  to  the 
chartering  of  additional  national  farm  loan 
associations.  This  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Farm 
Credit  districts.  The  total  rose  from  4,649 
associations  in  1932  to  4,852  in  1933,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  to  5,034  in  1935.  The 
associations  in  operation  December  31,  1939, 
are  shown  in  figure  34.  The  number  in  opera- 
tion by  Farm  Credit  districts  on  December  31, 


1917-40  is  shown  in  the  Appendix,  table  75, 
page  242. 

For  many  years  the  income  of  national  farm 
loan  associations  was  derived  mainly  from  fee 
collections  20  in  connection  with  new  loans  and 
the  dividends  received  on  their  Federal  land 
bank  stock.  The  decline  in  the  volume  of  new 
loans  after  1929  and  the  discontinuance  of 
dividends  by  the  Federal  land  banks  in  1931 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  on  which 
they  depended  for  current  revenue  and  for  the 
compensation  of  their  secretary-treasurer. 

Problems  Arise. — This  situation  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  problems,  among  which  was  that  of 
providing  the  associations  with  a  regular  source 
of  income  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their 
normal  servicing  functions.  Earnings  of  associa- 
tions improved  considerably  through  a  sharp 
increase  in  fee  collections  on  new  loans  during 
the  emergency  refinancing  period,  but  it  was 
recognized  that  a  more  permanent  solution  to 
this  problem  was  necessary.  It  was  not  the 
general  practice  of  the  Federal  land  banks  to 
make  use  of  national  farm  loan  associations  to 
the  full  extent  permitted  by  the  law  in  collecting 
interest  and  principal  installments  on  loans  and 
the  management  and  sale  of  acquired  real 
estate.  Moreover,  many  associations  had  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  through  loan  defaults  which 
seriously  impaired  their  capital  stock,  thus 
making  them  ineligible  to  accept  applications 
for  new  loans. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  shortly  after  its 
establishment  in  1933  decided  that  the  servicing 
of  loans  and  related  functions  could  be  handled 
advantageously  and  economically  by  the  local 
associations.  A  program  was  developed  which 
had  as  its  principal  objective  the  rehabilitation 
of  national  farm  loan  associations.  This  was  to 
be  accomplished  through  simplifying  and  adjust- 
ing the  association  field  pattern  and  providing 
for  a  regular  source  of  income. 

Rehabilitation  Program 

The  Federal  land  banks  in  1934,  in  collabora- 
tion   with    the    Farm    Credit    Administration, 


20  For   information   on   fees   collected  by  associations, 
see  pp.  86-88. 
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NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  OPERATION   BY 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  DISTRICTS,  DEC. 31,  1939 
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Figure  34. — A  national  farm  loan  association  is  an  organization  of  Federal  land  bank  borrowers  chartered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  number  of  national  farm  loan  associations  in  recent  years  has 
been  materially  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  two  or  more  associations  and  of  the  cancelation  of  charters. 
On  December  31,  1939,  there  were  3,722  operating  associations;  a  year  later  there  were  3,635.  The  reduction  in 
operating  associations  between  December  31,  1935,  and  December  31,  1940,  occurred  largely  in  the  Spokane, 
St.  Paul,  Wichita,  and  Columbia  Farm  Credit  Districts. 


initiated  a  Nation-wide  program  directed  toward 
encouraging  the  progressive  decentralization  of 
loan-servicing  operations  by  placing  greater 
responsibility  upon  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Allowance  Plans. — Under  this  program  the 
Federal  land  banks  provide  an  income  in  the 
form  of  allowances  to  qualified  associations. 
These  amounts  are  paid  under  allowance  plans 
entered  into  by  the  banks  with  the  national 
farm  loan  associations  in  the  district,  which  set 
forth  the  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  by  such 
associations  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  allowances  are  to  be  paid.  Payments 
made  by  the  banks  are  based  on  the  value  to 
them  of  having  the  servicing  of  loans  and  related 
statutory  functions  performed  by  the  associa- 
tions.   As  of  December  31,  1940,  3,589  associa- 


tions, or  98.7  percent  of  the  total  operating 
associations  were  under  allowance  plans. 

The  program  called  for  the  establishment  of 
field-servicing  units  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the 
territory  covered  by  a  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tion would  be  large  enough  to  support  compe- 
tent management,  yet  small  enough  to  permit 
the  close  contact  that  is  advantageous  in 
servicing  loans.  This  meant  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  territories,  of  duplication  of  effort, 
and  of  competition  among  associations. 

Group- Management  Arrangements. — As  most  of 
the  associations  were  organized  during  the  early 
years  of  the  land  bank  system,  when  many  of 
their  present  problems  either  had  not  arisen  or 
had  not  been  fully  considered,  many  associations 
were  inconveniently  located  and  served  terri- 
tories that  did  not  comprise  normal  agricultural 
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or  trade  areas.  Moreover,  many  associations 
were  authorized  to  do  business  in  several  coun- 
ties so  that  their  territories  frequently  over- 
lapped, and  sometimes  extended  into  country 
too  remote  from  headquarters  to  permit  ade- 
quate service  to  borrowers. 

In  developing  servicing  units  better  adapted 
to  their  task,  the  land  banks  have  suggested  the 
grouping  of  associations  under  group-manage- 
ment arrangements.  Each  association  under 
such  an  arrangement  continues  to  function  as 
a  separate  organization  under  its  own  board  of 
directors,  but  all  of  the  associations  in  a  par- 
ticular group  voluntarily  select  the  same  indi- 
vidual as  secretary-treasurer,  and  establish  a 
joint  office  at  a  place  that  is  convenient  to 
farmer-borrowers.  The  progress  under  this 
phase  of  the  program  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  as  of  December  31,  1939,  2,636  associations, 
or  71  percent  of  the  total  number,  were  under 
joint-management  set-ups  and  were  operating 
through  806  offices.  By  December  31,  1940, 
3,589  national  farm  loan  associations  were 
operating  through  only  1,763  offices. 

Consolidations. — Progress  has  been  made  in  es- 
tablishing better  adapted  servicing  units  through 
consolidations  and  through  amending  the  char- 
ters of  existing  associations.  By  consolidation, 
2  or  more  national  farm  loan  associations  have 
been  reconstituted  into  1  organization  with  a 
single  staff  of  officers  and  a  single  board  of 
directors.  Between  November  1935,  when  the 
consolidation  program  was  inaugurated,  and 
December  31,  1940,  581  associations  have  been 
organized  through  the  consolidation  of  1 ,640 
associations,  eliminating  1 ,059  associations.  In 
granting  new  charters,  territories  have  been 
confined  to  areas  that  were  not  served  properly 
and  conveniently  by  existing  active  associations, 
and  the  new  associations  were  limited  to  definite 
trade  areas. 

Coordination  Set-Ups. — It  has  been  possible  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  one  or  more  national 
farm  loan  associations  with  a  production  credit 
association,  under  a  single  secretary-treasurer, 
thereby  providing  farmers  in  certain  areas  with 
a  single  local  credit  center  through  which  both 
long-  and  short-term  credit,  may  be  made  avail- 
able.    On  December  31,  1940,   15  coordination 


set-ups  were  in  operation,  composed  of  22  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  and  15  production 
credit  associations.  In  numerous  other  cases  the 
national  farm  loan  association  and  the  produc- 
tion credit  association  are  housed  in  the  same 
building  but  continue  to  operate  with  a  separate 
secretary-treasurer. 
Common  Board  of  Directors. — Under  section  25 

(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937  authority  was 
given  whereby  two  or  more  national  farm  loan 
associations,  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  might  provide  by  agree- 
ment for  a  common  board  of  directors  to  be 
elected  by  the  shareholders  of  the  associations 
that  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  These  agree- 
ments may  provide  that  any  director  may  be 
elected  by  the  shareholders  of  one  or  more  of  the 
associations  and  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mon board  of  directors  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  each  association 
that  is  a  party  to  the  agreement.  Whenever 
national  farm  loan  associations  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  a  common  board  of  directors,  the 
power  of  approving  applications  for  loans 
through  the  associations  is  vested  in  a  loan 
committee  elected  at  the  annual  meetings  in  lieu 
of  being  vested  in  its  board  of  directors.  This 
plan  has  been  used  by  only  a  few  associations. 

Assignment  of  Loans  for  Servicing. — The  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1937  makes  possible  through  sec- 
tion 25  (c)  more  economical  servicing  of  loans  by 
associations.  Any  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
of  the  district,  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
another  association  operating  in  the  same  or 
adjacent  territory  under  which  the  latter  will  be 
permitted  to  service  loans  made  by  the  first  asso- 
ciation. As  of  December  31,  1940,  185  associa- 
tions had  agreements  to  service  loans  on  behalf 
of  191  endorsing  associations  under  this  section 
of  the  act;  108  of  these  endorsing  associations 
were  operating  associations  and  83  were  inactive 
associations. 

Loans  Through  Impaired  Associations. — Section  25 

(b)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937  made  provi- 
sion for  continuing  the  usefulness  of  impaired 
associations  by  authorizing  loans  to  applicants 
through  such  associations,  under  certain  condi- 
tions.   The  borrower  becomes  a  member  of  the 
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association,  buys  stock  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
in  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  his  loan,  and 
pays  a  rate  of  interest  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
above  the  rate  on  loans  closed  through  unim- 
paired associations.  When  there  are  10  or  more 
such  borrowers  with  loans  in  good  standing  ag- 
gregating not  less  than  $20,000,  provision  is 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  "compartment'" 
within  the  association  and  the  new  borrowers  be- 
come mutually  liable  for  their  loans  to  the  extent 
of  their  regular  stock  subscription,  stock  in  the 
bank  is  exchanged  for  stock  in  the  association, 
and  the  interest  rate  is  reduced  0.25  percent. 
These  borrowers  constitute  a  group  of  stock- 
holders distinct  from  the  old  group;  earnings 
from  operations  are  allocated  and  reserves  are 
established  separately,  and  no  intergroup  lia- 
bility exists  except  for  operating  expenses. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  termination  of  the  segre- 
gation if  and  when  all  impairment  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  old  group  of  borrowers  is  removed. 

Authorizations  to  accept  applications  for  new 
loans  were  granted  to  141  impaired  associations 
during  1940;  at  the  end  of  the  year  860  associa- 
tions were  authorized  to  accept  applications  for 
new  loans  under  the  provisions  of  section  25  (b) 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937  of  which  239 
associations  had  completed  compartments;  that 
is,  10  or  more  new  borrowers  had  loans  in  good 
standing  aggregating  520,000  or  more  and  had 
formed  a  compartment  within  the  old  associa- 
tion. This  supplementary  method  of  making 
loans  has  enabled  lending  through  existing  or- 
ganizations to  continue  and  has  permitted  new 
borrowers  to  obtain  loans  through  an  established 
organization. 

Redemption  of  Slock  of  Impaired  Associations. — A 
method  was  provided  by  section  25  (d)  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937  whereby  impaired  asso- 
ciations under  certain  conditions  may  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  their  capital  stock  at  its  fair  book 
value  upon  payment  in  full  of  the  mortgage  loan 
in  connection  with  which  such  stock  was  origi- 
nally issued.  An  association  with  impaired  stock 
may  settle,  on  the  same  basis,  the  claims  of  any 
former  stockholders  who  have  paid  their  loans  in 
full  but  have  not  received  credit  for,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of,  their  stock.  Under  this  provision  a 
conservator  is  appointed   by   the   Farm  Credit 


Administration  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  association  and  to  determine 
the  fair  book  value  of  its  outstanding  stock  and 
the  claims  of  any  retired  shareholders  based  on 
their  previous  stock  ownership.  On  the  basis  of 
this  report  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  of  the  district,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  fixes  the  fair  book  value  at  which 
stock  may  be  paid  off.  During  1940,  conserva- 
tors were  appointed  in  the  case  of  43  associations. 

Further  Changes  Provided. — The  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1937  provided  further  changes  in  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  national  farm 
loan  associations:  (1)  The  term  of  office  of  the 
directors  was  changed  from  1  to  3  years  and  was 
staggered,  (2)  every  shareholder  became  entitled 
to  1  vote  at  elections  instead  of  1  vote  for  each 
share  of  stock  up  to  20,  and  (3)  applicants  were 
permitted  to  become  members  of  the  association 
provided  their  applications  for  loans  were  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  directors  instead  of 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Active  Associations  Classified. — As  of  December 
31,1 940,  the  total  number  of  active  associations 21 
in  operation  had  been  reduced  to  3,635.  Of 
this  number  the  stock  of  2,305  associations,  or 
63.4  percent,  was  impaired  to  some  degree. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  on  the  basis 
of  the  degree  of  impairment  of  association  capital 
stock,  classifies  the  associations  as  follows: 

Class  1 .   All  solvent  associations. 

Class  2.  All  associations  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions currently  without  a  present  impairment  of  their 
capital,  but  with  respect  to  which  there  appear  sufficient 
grounds,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bank,  for  the  belief  that 
they  can  work  out  of  their  difficulties  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

Class  3.  All  associations  which  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bank,  have 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  work  out  of  their 
difficulties  without  an  impairment  of  their  capital 
although  the  impairment  may  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  capital. 

Class  4.  All  associations  whose  unsatisfied  obligations, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bank,  exceed  the  amount  of  their 
capital. 

The  number  of  associations  in  each  class  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  associa- 
tions in  each  class,  by  States,  for  December  31, 

21  Excludes  those  associations  in  an  inactive  status 
whose  records  are  at  the  banks. 
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1 940,  is  given  in  table  76  of  the  Appendix  and 
shown  graphically  in  figure  35. 

Impairments  Dealt  With. — The  principal  cause 
of  impairment  is  the  loss  sustained  by  the  asso- 
ciation through  its  endorsement  of  mortgages 
given  by  individual  borrowers  to  the  Federal 
land  banks.  If  there  is  a  default  bv  the  borrower 
under  the  terms  of  a  mortgage  made  through  a 
national  farm  loan  association,  the  act  provides 
that  the  association  shall  be  notified  of  such 
default  and  may  be  required  to  make  it  good 


arrangements  whereby  associations  enter  into 
indemnity  agreements  with  the  land  banks. 
Since  1929  most  of  the  associations  have  entered 
into  such  agreements.  They  provided  that  the 
land  banks  establish  an  indemnity  account  for  the 
association  against  which  the  losses  from  the 
sale  of  acquired  real  estate  are  charged,  and  to 
which  the  profits  from  such  sales,  the  proceeds  of 
retired  stock,  and  dividends  paid  by  the  banks  on 
their  capital  stock  are  credited.  Such  credits 
however  may  be  made  only  to  the  extent  neces- 


NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS:  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
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CLASS 
I. 


SOLVENT.  NO   IMPAIRMENT 

SOLVENT.  IF  GIVEN   REASONABLE  TIME 

TO  WORK  OUT  CAPITAL   IMPAIRMENT 

NOT  SOLVENT.  IMPAIRMENT   NOT  LIKELY 

TO  EXCEED  AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL 

NOT  SOLVENT.  IMPAIRMENT   PROBABLY 

EXCEED  AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL 
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Figure  35. — The  distribution  of  national  farm  loan  associations,  by  capital  impairment  classes,  reflects  not  only  the 
current  economic  conditions  in  the  area  but  also  the  progress  of  the  rehabilitation  program  begun  in  1934  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  in  collaboration  with  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  largest  percentage  of  associations, 
whose  capital  stock  is  seriously  impaired  (class  4)  are  principally  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  in  the  south- 
eastern Cotton  Belt  States. 


within  30  days  after  such  notice.  If  not  made 
good,  the  bank  may  proceed  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage,  sell  the  property,  and  in  case  the  loss 
from  the  transaction  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage,  institute  proceedings  to  obtain  a 
deficiency  judgment  against  the  endorsing  asso- 
ciation. 

Procedure  in  the  case  of  default  on  endorsed 
mortgages  has  been  modified  by  the  provision  for 


sary  to  cover  the  losses  on  account  of  other  loan 
defaults. 

The  losses  from  real  estate  transactions  of  the 
bank  are  deducted  from  the  valuation  reserve  of 
the  bank  and  are  therefore  reflected  in  the  state- 
ment of  financial  condition,  while  any  credits 
which  may  still  be  receivable  from  the  associa- 
tions are  maintained  in  a  memorandum  account 
which  is  not  reflected  in  the  conditions  statement. 
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As  a  consequence  the  banks  have  contingent 
assets  of  an  indeterminate  amount,  depending 
on  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  associations  to 
liquidate   the    losses   charged    against   them. 

The  indemnity  agreements  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  banks  to  take  deficiency  judgments 
against  associations.  They  also  permit  deferring 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  associa- 
tions' liability  until  the  loss  is  finally  and  com- 
pletely ascertained.  From  the  association  stand- 
point such  arrangements  tend  to  minimize  their 
losses,  since  profits  that  may  arise  from  the  sale 
of  acquired  real  estate  are  credited  to  their 
indemnity  account.  In  the  absence  of  an 
indemnity  agreement,  the  association  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  credit  for  any  such  profits. 

Question  of  Dividends. — The  extent  of  losses 
incurred  by  the  banks  and  indirectly  by  the 
association  is  discussed  later  under  the  loan 
operations  of  the  land  banks.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  land  banks  as  a  whole  there 
has  been  little  profit  from  real  estate  sold,  and 
dividends  have  not  been  paid  on  land  bank 
stock  since  1931.  Losses  after  1931,  therefore, 
have  been  offset  chiefly  by  appropriating  the 
land  bank  stock  pledged  by  the  associations  as 
additional  security  for  their  loans. 

The  amount  of  dividends  declared  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  by  years  is  recorded  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


Dividends 
1,000 
Year:  dollars 

1918 0 

1919 475 

1920 1,057 

1921 938 

1922 2,104 

1923 3,244 

1924 2,949 

1925 3,823 

1926 3,342 

1927 2,820 

1928 2,465 


Year: 

1929.  ..  . 

Dividends 

1,000 
dollars 
.    2,534 

1930 
1931 

1,972 

943 

1932. . . 

0 

1933. . . 

0 

1934. . 

0 

1935.  .  . 

0 

1936    .     . 

0 

1937.  ..  . 

0 

1938.  .     . 

0 

1939 

0 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administrative 
Operations 

The  difference  between  the  interest  charge 
paid  on  outstanding  bonds  and  notes,  and  the 
interest  charge  receivable  on  outstanding  mort- 
gages constitutes  the  primary  source  of  funds  for 


meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  land  bank. 
The  amended  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  provides 
that  rates  charged  shall  not,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  exceed  the  interest  rate  on  the 
last  series  of  farm-loan  bonds  plus  not  more 
than  1  percent  per  annum.  Contract  interest 
rates  on  loans  have  not,  with  but  a  few  excep- 
tions, exceeded  by  more  than  1  percent  the 
interest  rate  on  the  last  series  of  farm-loan 
bonds.  (See  pp.  85-86.)  The  average  interest 
rate  payable  on  bonds  and  notes  outstanding 
and  the  average  interest  rate  charged  on  mort- 
gages outstanding  by  years,  1918-40,  is  shown 
in  figure  36. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  land  banks 
have  been  in  operation  the  actual  spread  be- 
tween interest  rates  on  outstanding  bonds  and 
on  outstanding  mortgages  has  fluctuated  both 
above  and  below  1  percent,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  farm-mortgage  loans  and  farm-loan 
bonds  outstanding  at  various  rates.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1940,  when  the  spread  was  1.42  percent, 
the  percentage  of  bonds  and  loans  outstanding, 
by  interest  rates,  was  as  shown  in  table  26. 

Table   26. — Amount  and  percentage  of  outstanding 
bonds  and  loans,  by  interest  rates,  Dec.  31,   1940 


Interest 

rate 
(percent) 

Federal  farm-loan  bonds 

Federal  land  bank  loans 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

3.. 

Dollars 

691,679,200 

196, 873, 000 

5, 704,  600 

860,  894,  740 

Percent 
39.41 
11.22' 
.32 
49.05 

Dollars 

Percent 

3H 

m 

4 

351,231,101 

55, 689, 418 

13,467,559 

1,  266,  669 

885,191,698 

38,921,919 

440,  079,  452 

40,  638 

64,  626,  579 

703,  316 

18  97 

<h _ 

3  01 

Wi 

73 

4%.-- 

07 

5 

47  82 

5K__ 

2  10 

5H--- - 

23  77 

53A 

(') 
3  49 

6 

654_ 

04 

Total... 

1,755,151,540 

100.00 

1,  851,  218,  349 

100.00 

1  Less  than  0.005. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  contract  rate  on  farm-mortgage  loans 
outstanding  for  the  Federal  land  bank,  however, 
does  not  represent  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the 
farmers.  As  the  result  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  and  later  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  the  rate  of 
interest   payable   on    mortgage   loans    has   been 
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1918      1920      1922     1924      1926     1928      1930     1932      1934     1936      1938      1940 
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Figure  36. — Federal  Land  Banks:  Average  Interest  Rate  on  Outstanding  Loans  and  on  Outstanding 
Farm-Loan  Bonds  and  Notes.  January  1,  1918-40. 

Fluctuations  in  the  interest  rates  on  loans  outstanding  and  in  the  interest  rates  on  bonds  and  notes  payable  have 
been  confined  to  narrow  limits  except  for  a  rise  in  both  during  the  period  1917-23  and  a  decline  since  1933.  Be- 
ginning on  May  12,  1933,  and  continuing  to  June  3,  1935,  the  interest  payable  by  most  borrowers  was  by  legislative 
enactment  established  at  4%  percent  rather  than  the  contract  rate  stipulated  by  the  mortgage.  Subsequent  to 
June  3,  1935,  and  to  continue  to  July  1,  1942,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  was  established  at  3}4  percent.  The 
Federal  land  banks  are  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  difference. 


reduced.  These  reductions  are  further  dis- 
cussed on  pages  85  and  86. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reimburses  each  bank  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  for  the  amount,  as  certified  by  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner,  by  which  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  outstanding  mortgages  have  been 
reduced  by  reason  of  these  amendments. 
Federal  land  bank  borrowers  because  of  these 
provisions  have  received  reductions  in  interest 
rates  payable  ranging  from  0.5  percent  to  more 
than  2  percent  per  year,  depending  on  the  con- 
tract interest  rate  of  their  mortgages. 

The  statute  provides  that  in  cases  where  the 
interest  payable  by  the  banks  has  been  reduced 
through  the  refinancing  of  certain  types  of  bonds, 
the  amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  payable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    The    bonds    here    referred    to    were 


bonds  issued  under  that  provision  of  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Mortgage  Act  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  fully  and  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed the  interest.  As  bonds  of  this  type  total- 
ing only  $333,400,000  were  issued  by  the  banks, 
and  the  outstanding  amount  was  retired  in  July 
and  September  of  1934,  this  item  has  been  of 
little  significance. 

The  amount  of  interest  reduction  reimbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  years 
1933-40  is  as  follows.     (See  also  fig.  36.) 

Year:  Amount 

1933 54,480,174 

1934 11,654,515 

1935 24,343,346 

1936 32,986,388 

1937 32,398,578 

1938 30,764,563 

1939 29,329,051 

1940 28,120,605 


Total $194,077,220 
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Source  of  Funds  for  Loan  Purposes 

The  sale  of  Federal  farm-loan  bonds  has  pro- 
vided the  principal  source  of  funds  for  loan 
purposes,  but  there  are  supplemental  sources 
from  which  funds  are  obtained.  The  principal 
supplemental  sources  may  be  classified  as:  (1) 
Purchase  of  Federal  land  bank  stock  by  the 
Federal  Government,  (2)  contributions  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  paid-in  surplus  of 
the  banks,  (3)  short-term  borrowing  on  notes 
payable,  with  bonds  or  other  securities  given  as 
collateral,  (4)  stock  subscribed  by  national  farm 
loan  associations  and  direct  borrowers,  and  (5) 
reserve  funds,  and  undivided  bank  profits. 
These  net-worth  accounts  are  sources  of  funds 
for  loan  purposes  as  the  banks  are  authorized  to 
invest  such  funds  in  their  general  assets,  includ- 
ing farm  mortgages. 

Bonds 

The  sale  of  bonds  to  the  investing  public  or  to 
Federal  agencies  provides  the  largest  single 
source  of  funds  from  which  loans  to  farmers  may 
be  made.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  em- 
powered the  Federal  land  banks  to  issue  indi- 
vidual farm-loan  bonds,22  to  buy  them  for  their 
own  account,  and  to  retire  them  at  or  before 
maturity.  Further,  the  bonds  are  deemed  to 
be  the  instrumentalities  of  Government  so  they 
and  the  income  derived  from  them  were  exempt 
from  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  local  taxa- 
tion. Under  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941  the 
previously  existing  tax  exemptions  with  respect 
to  Federal  income-tax  laws  were  removed  as  to 
farm-loan  bonds  issued  after  March  1,  1941. 

Federal  land  banks  by  November  30,  1917, 
had  individual  farm-loan  bonds  outstanding  in 
the  amount  of  525,890,225,  and  during  the  next 
12  months  issued  and  sold  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  $1 15,260,925,  making  a  total  outstanding  on 
November  30,  1918,  of  $141,151,150.  During 
the  last  half  of  1917  it  became  evident  that  the 
market  for  land-bank  securities  would  not  ab- 
sorb the  necessary  amounts  of  individual  farm- 
loan  bonds  to  handle  the  prospective  volume  of 
business.     An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Farm 


Loan  Act  was  therefore  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy 
farm-loan  bonds  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  each  year  for  the  following  2  years. 
As  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  under 
question,  it  was  apparent  by  the  end  of  that  time 
that  the  money  market  still  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  furnish  capital  necessary  for 
bank  operations,  and  as  not  all  of  the  funds 
previously  authorized  had  been  used,  a  later  act, 
approved  May  26,  1920,  extended  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
during  the  fiscal  years  1 920  and  1 921  any  amount 
of  bonds  which  he  might  have  bought  under  the 
previous  provisions  of  the  amended  act. 

The  amount  held  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury was  approximately  43  percent  of  the  total 
outstanding  in  1918.  This  rose  to  about  64 
percent  in  1920.  By  1921  the  bond  market  had 
become  more  favorable,  and  retirement  of  the 
bonds  held  by  the  United  States  Treasury  was 
begun.  Retirement  was  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1926.  About  42  percent  of  the  total 
bonds  of  the  Federal  land  banks  were  held  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  of  June  30,  1921,  18 
in  1922,  12  in  1923,  1 1  in  1924,  9  in  1925,  and  6 
percent  in  1926.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  held  bonds  of  the  Federal  land  banks  in 
amounts  shown  in  table  77  of  the  Appendix. 

Further  funds,  needed  by  some  of  the  banks, 
were  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  act,  which  extended  the  depository 
privilege  of  the  United  States  Treasury  with  the 
Federal  land  banks.  This  authority  was  used 
only  during  the  early  years  of  the  banks'  opera- 
tions and  the  amount  of  such  deposits  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  these  years  was  as  follows: 


1918 $830,000       1921. 

1919 1,  500,  000       1922. 

1920 800,  000       1923. 


.$1,  250,  000 
500,  000 
500,  000 


12  Individual  farm-loan  bonds  are  bonds  issued  by  an 
individual  Federal  land  bank  for  which  the  issuing  bank 
is  primarily  liable.     (See  p.  80.) 


Deposits  were  considerably  larger  in  some 
years.  For  instance,  in  1922  they  aggregated 
$3,250,000  even  though  only  $500,000  was  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  deposits 
enabled  two  of  the  Federal  land  banks  to  con- 
tinue their  loan  activities.  By  1927  the  land 
banks  were  practically  independent  of  public 
funds  and  had  bonds  outstanding  on  December 
31  of  that  year  in  the  amount  of  $1,139,616,660. 
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Although  in  1928  the  banks  again  had  difficulty 
in  marketing  their  bonds  at  a  reasonable  interest 
rate,  the  reduced  demand  for  credit  and  better 
repayments  on  loans  enabled  the  banks  to  meet 
their  minimum  requirements.  In  the  fall  of 
1 929  some  of  the  banks  required  funds  in  larger 
amounts  than  could  be  provided  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  in  the  open  market  or  from  supplemental 
sources. 

To  relieve  this  condition  Federal  Reserve 
banks  purchased  from  certain  Federal  land 
banks  individual  farm-loan  bonds  amounting  to 
$9,500,000, 23  all  of  which  were  retired  or  re- 
funded shortly  thereafter.  On  occasions,  in 
later  years,  Federal  land  bank  bonds  again  were 
bought  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  1930 
total  purchases  amounted  to  $14,000,000  and  in 
1931  to  $1,250,000.  These  bonds  were  held 
only  a  short  time  and  were  not  outstanding  on 
December  31  of  either  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  financial  situation  in  1930 
and  1931,  Federal  land  banks  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  sell  their  bonds  in  the  open  mar- 
ket on  a  satisfactory  basis.  By  the  end  of  1 931  it 
was  apparent  that  if  they  were  to  continue  on  a 
normal  basis  a  new  source  of  available  funds 
would  have  to  be  found.  Accordingly,  in  1932 
Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  subscribe  to  additional  stock  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  in  the  amount  of  $125,000,000. 
During  this  year  no  public  offerings  of  Federal 
land  bank  bonds  were  made,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  loaned  to  farmers  during  1932  and 
1933  were  made  from  the  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Loans  to  farmers  during  the  latter  part  of  1933 
were  financed  by  short-term  borrowings  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  se- 
cured by  consolidated  Federal  land  bank  bonds. 
As  a  consequence  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act,  Federal  land  banks  utilized 
for  the  first  time  consolidated  bonds  instead  of 
individual  bonds  as  a  financing  medium.  These 
bonds  represented  the  combined  liability  of  the 
12    banks    as    to    both    principal    and    interest, 

23  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  buy  and  sell  farm-loan 
bonds  to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  by  said  banks  of 
State,  county,  district,  and  municipal  bonds  under  sec. 
14  (b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December  23,  1913. 


whereas  the  bonds  of  the  individual  banks  repre- 
sented the  joint  liability  of  all  the  banks  only  to 
the  extent  of  interest  remaining  unpaid  due  to 
the  default  of  the  issuing  bank,  and  only  such 
part  of  the  principal  as  was  not  paid  after  the 
assets  of  the  issuing  bank  had  been  liquidated 
and  distributed. 

Beginning  in  1934,  loan  funds  were  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  consolidated  Federal  land  bank 
bonds  to  the  public  and  to  certain  public  agen- 
cies, particularly  to  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Including  the  short-term  loans  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  se- 
cured by  consolidated  Federal  land  bank  bonds 
and  the  amounts  of  bonds  held  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation,  and  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, 1 .6  percent  of  the  total  bonds  outstand- 
ing for  the  Federal  land  banks  was  held  by  such 
agencies  on  December  31,  1932,  3.5  for  1933, 
38.4  for  1934,  44.4  for  1935,  43.9  for  1936,  46.2 
for  1937,  47.5  for  1938,  48.8  for  1939  and  47.3 
percent  for  1940.  The  amounts  of  bonds  out- 
standing held  by  the  various  agencies  are  shown 
in  detail  in  Appendix,  table  77. 

Capital  Stock 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  July  17,  1916, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  with  a  subscribed  capital  stock  of  not  less 
than  $750,000  each.  It  provided  that  any  part 
of  the  $750,000  not  subscribed  by  the  public 
within  30  days  after  the  books  of  subscription  for 
capital  stock  had  been  opened  should  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  did  not  deem  it  prop- 
er to  discourage  subscriptions  but  public  atten- 
tion was  directed  by  the  Board  to  the  following 
points:  (1)  That  the  original  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  probably  would  not  pay  dividends  the 
first  year;  (2)  that  no  voting  power  was  vested 
in  the  stock  except  when  held  by  national  farm- 
loan  associations  or  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; (3)  that  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  was  enacted  to  provide  farmers  with 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  as  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  was  not  to  be  operated  on  a 
profit-producing  basis,  dividends  probably  never 
would  exceed  6  percent;  (4)  that  like  any  other 
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bank  stock,  there  was  no  guaranty  of  dividends 
on  the  investment,  and  (5)  that  the  act  contem- 
plated that  stock  would  be  retired  at  par  and 
therefore  held  little  or  no  speculative  possibilities. 
Very  little  of  the  land  bank  stock  was  sub- 
scribed by  private  individuals,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law,  subscribed 
the  following  amounts: 

Springfield  .  .  $739,  925       Omaha $710,  670 

Baltimore.  .  .  741,  485  Wichita  ....  744,  165 

Columbia.  .  .  750,  000       Houston 741,  235 

Louisville .  .  .  742,  265       Berkeley 744,  010 

New  Orleans.  745,730  Spokane....  745,830 

St.  Louis....  742,075 

St.  Paul 744,  740  Total.  .  $8, 892, 130 

As  a  means  of  protecting  the   Federal   land 
banks  against  losses  and  as  a  method  of  providing 
an   incentive  for  cooperative  endeavor  as  well 
as  a  way  of  transferring  ownership  of  the  capital 
stock  in  the  Federal  land  bank  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  associations  composed  of  bank  borrow- 
ers, it  was  required  that  5  percent  of  the  amount 
loaned  through  national  farm  loan  associations 
be  subscribed  by  such  associations  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  banks.     In  the  case  of  loans  through 
agents  24  and  branch  banks,26  as  well  as  loans 
direct  to  borrowers,26  5  percent  of  the  amount 
loaned  is  subscribed  directly  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  bank.     After  subscriptions  by  the  national 
farm  loan  associations  in  each  bank  amounted 
to  $750,000,  25  percent  of  the  sum  thereafter 
subscribed  by  these  associations  and  by  direct 
borrowers  was  to  be  applied  to  the  retirement  of 
the  original   capital   stock  subscription   by   the 
United   States.     By   the  end   of  1931,   national 
farm  loan  associations  and  direct  borrowers  held 
virtually  all  of  the  Federal  land  bank  stock. 

At  this  time,  however,  funds  for  loan  purposes 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  were  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  a  further  appropriation  was  made  by 
Congress  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

24  Agents  are  duly  incorporated  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, mortgage  companies,  or  savings  institutions 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  agencies 
through  which  Federal  land  banks  may  make  loans 
where  national  farm  loan  associations  are  not  formed  or 
are  not  in  position  to  accept  new  loans. 

-s  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been  author- 
ized to  establish  branch  banks  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska.  However, 
only  one  branch  bank — Puerto  Rico — has  been  organized 
and  is  now  in  operation. 

26  Loans  may  be  made  directly  to  borrowers  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  in  areas  where  an  eligible  association 
does  not  exist. 


to  purchase  additional  capital  stock  as  a  part  of 
the  program  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system  in  meeting  the  then  urgent  needs  of 
farmers  to  refinance  indebtedness.  The  shares 
of  stock  bought  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  this  provision  were  to  be  paid  off  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  stock  after  such 
stock  had  been  retired,  but  repayments  were  to 
be  held  in  the  Treasury  as  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  additional  subscriptions  might  be  made. 
By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Federal  land  banks  were  called  upon  to 
retire  $100,000,000  of  capital  in  1940.  By  No- 
vember 30,  1940,  repayments  of  capital  stock  in 
the  amount  of  $57,482,915  had  been  made.  The 
remainder  of  $42,517,085  was  repaid  by  the 
banks  out  of  the  paid-in  surplus.  These  amounts 
were  returned  to  the  revolving  funds  in  the 
Treasury  and  are  available  for  further  subscrip- 
tion to  the  banks  if  needed.  The  capital  stock 
outstanding  on  December  31,  1917-40,  by  type 
of  owner,  is  shown  in  table  77  of  the  Appendix 
and  graphically  shown  in  figure  37. 

CAPITAL  STOCK   AND    PAID-IN   SURPLUS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 
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Figure  37. — Capital  Stock  and  Paid-in  Surplus  of 
the  Federal  Land  Banks. 

On  December  31,  1917,  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions and  direct  borrowers  owned  only  18.7  percent 
of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  land  banks. 
This  percentage  increased  to  94.4  percent  on  De- 
cember 31,  1923,  and  to  99.7  on  December  31, 
1931,  but  in  1932,  the  Government  subscribed  an 
additional  $125,000,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  to  bring  the  percentage  owned  down  to  33.9 
percent.  The  emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
1933  made  provision  for  a  Treasury  subscription 
to  the  paid-in  surplus  of  the  Federal  land  banks  of 
$189,000,000.  As  of  December  31,  1940,  the  national 
farm  loan  associations  and  direct  borrowers  owned 
34.2  percent  of  the  combined  capital  stock  and  the 
paid-in   surplus. 
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Of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock, 
not  all  are  available  for  investment  in  farm- 
mortgage  loans,  as  the  law  requires  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  in 
the  name  of  the  national  farm  loan  association 
shall  be  held  by  the  Federal  land  bank  in 
"quick"  assets.  Such  assets  are  defined  as 
including  cash  deposits  in  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  readily  marketable 
securities  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  further  provided  that  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  such  stock  shall  be  invested 
in  United  States  Government  bonds,  including 
bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. 

'Paid-in  Surplus 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  and  sub- 
sequent legislation  authorized  the  banks,  "when 
in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  conditions 
justify  it,  to  extend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
obligation  that  may  be  or  become  unpaid  under 
the  terms  of  any  mortgage,  and  to  accept  pay- 
ment of  any  such  obligation  during  a  period  of 
5  years  or  less  from  the  date  of  such  extension  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
date  of  making  such  extension,"  and  further 
that  "no  payment  of  the  principal  portion  of 
any  installment  of  any  such  loan  outstanding 
on  June  3,  1935  shall  be  required  prior  to 
July  11,  1938,  if  the  borrower  shall  not  be  in 
default  with  respect  to  any  other  condition  or 
covenant  of  his  mortgage."  While  the  period 
during  which  the  statute  gave  borrowers  the 
privilege  of  deferring  payments  of  principal  has 
expired,  the  banks  have  the  power  to  grant  such 
deferments  in  individual  cases  when  justified  by 
the  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  any  such  extension  or  statutory 
deferment,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  the  paid-in 
surplus  account  of  the  bank  granting  such 
extension  or  deferment  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  extended  or  deferred.  In  the  case  of 
deferments  other  than  statutory  (informal)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  paid-in  surplus  of  the  banks.  The  amount 
of  the  extensions  and  deferments  by  the  Federal 
land    banks    are    therefore    indicated,    to    some 


extent,  by  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  subscribed  to  the  paid-in 
surpluses  of  the  Federal  land  banks.  But  these 
amounts  are  not  entirely  equal  to  the  amount  of 
extensions  or  deferments  granted  because  there 
was  some  lag  in  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  reimbursement  and  some  extensions 
and  deferments  which  were  made  were  not 
reimbursable  by  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of 
extensions  or  deferments  granted  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  may,  therefore,  in  some  instances, 
exceed  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  paid-in  surplus.  The 
proceeds  of  all  repayments  received  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  on  eligible  extensions  or 
deferments  are  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  are  to  be  held  as 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  made  available  again  to 
the  land  banks  for  further  extensions. 

Provisions  governing  extensions  and  defer- 
ments are  further  discussed  on  pages  101  and  102 
and  the  amounts  granted  by  the  banks  are 
shown  in  Appendix  tables  79  and  80.  The  total 
appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $189,000,000. 
On  December  31,  1939,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  subscribed  $187,875,360.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  1940  the  Federal  land 
banks,  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  returned  $100,000,000  of  Gov- 
ernment-contributed capital,  $42,517,085  of 
which  was  repaid  out  of  the  paid-in  surplus. 
The  amount  of  paid-in  surplus  of  the  banks  on 
December  31 ,  1 940,  was  reduced  to  $145,225,633. 

Supplementary  Sources  of  Funds 

In  addition  to  the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  capital  stock  to  the  Government  and  from  the 
sale  of  individual  and  consolidated  farm  loan 
bonds,  some  funds  for  investment  in  first  mort- 
gages are  available  from  reserves  and  surpluses, 
and  undivided  profits.  The  amount  of  these 
net-worth  accounts  outstanding  on  December  31 
for  the  period  1920-39  is  shown  in  Appendix 
table  77.  Further  funds  are  available  from  the 
stock  subscribed  by  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions and  direct  borrowers.  The  amounts  of 
stock  held  by  these  borrowers  is  also  shown  in 
table  77  of  the  Appendix. 
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Terms  and  Conditions  of  Loans 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  was  to  create  a  standard  form 
of  investment  based  on  farm  mortgages;  this 
was  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  broader 
market  for  such  mortgages.  Congress  included 
in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  amend- 
ments, certain  provisions  to  control  and  limit 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  mortgages  which 
the  Federal  land  banks  were  to  be  permitted  to 
accept  as  security  for  loans.  These  statutory 
and  administrative  controls  and  limitations  are 
discussed  later. 

Type  of  Security  for  Federal  Land  Bank  Loans 

Loans  made  by  a  Federal  land  bank  must  be 
secured  by  duly  recorded  first  mortgages  on 
farm  land  located  within  the  territory  authorized 
to  be  served  by  the  Federal  land  bank.  The 
territory  to  be  served  by  each  bank  was  deter- 
mined after  hearings  conducted  by  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  soon  after  the  act  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  banks.  But  this  statutory 
provision  required  for  administrative  purposes 
a  further  definition  of  a  "duly  recorded  first 
mortgage"  and  of  "farm  land." 

The  problem  of  defining  these  terms  is 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  early  questions  raised 
in  regard  to  the  phrase  "duly  recorded  first 
mortgage."  This  question  related  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  land  in  special-assessment  districts 
subject  to  bonded  debt.  It  has  been  determined 
that  such  property  is  eligible  as  security  for  a 
loan  without  prepayment  of  the  assessment 
where  all  matured  installments  have  been  paid 
and  where  a  defaulted  installment  does  not 
result  in  further  installments  becoming  due  and 
payable.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  the 
borrower's  covenant  "to  pay  when  due  all 
taxes,  liens,  judgments,  or  assessments  which 
may  be  lawfully  assessed  against  the  land 
mortgaged"  and  upon  the  provision  that  pay- 
ment of  an  installment  cannot  be  required  by 
the  district  prior  to  maturity.  Under  this 
ruling  the  time  when  a  particular  installment 
becomes  due,  rather  than  the  date  of  the  assess- 
ment, is  taken  as  the  time  when  the  installment 
becomes  an  encumbrance  on  the  property. 
Congress  has  since  recognized  the  principle  of 


this  ruling  in  an  act  approved  on  June  4,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1461,  12  U.  S.  C.  773a). 

Eligibility  of  this  type  of  lien  was  further 
supported  by  an  amendment  to  the  act  in  1922 
which  permitted  loans  on  property  located  in 
Federal  reclamation  projects  without  prepay- 
ment of  the  lien,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  lien  is  by  law  a  first  lien  specifically  reserved 
to  the  United  States  for  all  construction  charges. 
This  amendment  provided,  however,  that  the 
amount  and  date  of  maturity  of  the  lien  should 
be  given  due  consideration  in  appraising  the 
value  of  the  land.  The  Dempsey  Act  of  1936 
further  defined  the  eligibility  of  land  in  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  conservancy  districts  where  prior 
liens  existed,  by  authorizing  loans  in  these 
districts  where  (1)  the  land  is  otherwise  eligible, 
(2)  the  assessments  are  payable  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  (3)  reasonable  security  exists  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan.  By  defining  eligibility 
in  this  way  the  land  banks  have  been  permitted 
to  make  loans  in  some  areas  where  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  practically  excluded  from  the 
field. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "farm  land"  has 
evolved  gradually  over  the  period  of  land-bank 
operations  to  cover  such  other  types  of  security 
as  farm  woodland  and  uncultivated  land  in  com- 
bination with  other  agricultural  land,  orchards, 
land  with  underlying  minerals,  and  specialized 
farm  enterprises  such  as  turpentine  farms  and 
poultry  farms. 

Eligibility  of  Applicants 

Statutes  limiting  the  eligibility  of  applicants 
provide  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  person 
who  is  not  at  the  time,  or  shortly  to  become, 
engaged  in  farming  operations,  or  to  any  other 
person  unless  the  principal  part  of  his  income  is 
derived  from  farming  operations.  To  apply 
this  provision,  it  became  necessary  to  define  a 
"person"  and  to  give  definition  to  the  phrase 
"engaged  in  farming  operations." 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  "person"  through  the  issuance  of 
regulations  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
pertaining  to  the  eligibity  of  executors,  adminis- 
trators, heirs,  trustees,  guardians,  aliens,  and 
others.  The  original  act  was  amended  in  June 
1935  to  clarify  further  the  meaning  of  the  term 
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"person."  This  amendment  provided  that  the 
term  include  an  individual  or  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  livestock,  and  that  the 
term  "corporation"  include  any  incorporated 
association.  No  loan  can  be  made  to  such  cor- 
poration, however,  unless  all  of  the  stock  is  held 
by  individuals  who  were  personally  engaged  in 
raising  livestock  on  the  farm  to  be  mortgaged 
except  in  a  case  where  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner permits  the  loan,  where  at  least  75 
per  centum  in  value  and  number  of  shares  of 
stock  of  the  corporation  is  owned  by  individuals 
so  engaged.  Furthermore  the  loan  may  not  be 
made  unless  the  owners  of  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  value  and  number  of  shares  of  stock  of  the 
corporation  assume  personal  liability  for  it. 

A  person  is  deemed  to  be  "engaged  in  farming 
operations"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  if  in 
the  capacity  of  farm  owner,  lessee,  or  tenant  he 
actively  participates  to  a  substantial  degree  in 
the  management  and  conduct  of  farming  opera- 
tions on  a  farm  (not  necessarily  the  farm  to  be 
mortgaged).  A  person  is  technically  eligible  to 
obtain  a  loan  on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which 
he  is  in  position  to  give  a  valid  first  mortgage, 
provided  he  is  engaged  in  farming  operations. 
He  is  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  even  though  he 
has  no  management  rights  in  the  particular 
farm  to  be  mortgaged. 

Further  interpretation  of  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation which  may  be  considered  sufficient  is 
largely  a  factual  question.  Adequate  partici- 
pation is  not  interpreted  as  requiring  the  appli- 
cant to  exercise  the  dominating  or  controlling 
voice  in  the  management.  But  mere  stipulation 
in  the  lease  respecting  the  planting  of  certain 
crops  or  a  required  rotation,  or  that  the  prop- 
erty be  handled  in  a  husbandlike  manner,  is  not 
considered  adequate  management  participation. 

Purposes  For  Which  Loans  May  Be  Made 

The  purposes  for  which  loans  may  be  made 
by  the  Federal  land  banks  are  enumerated  by 
the  statutes  as  follows: 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  agricultural 
uses. 

(6)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  ferti- 
lizer, and  livestock  necessary  for  the  proper  reasonable 
operation  of  the  mortgaged  farm,  the  term  "equip- 
ment" to  be  defined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


(c)  To  provide  buildings  and  for  the  improvement  of 
farm  lands,  the  term  "improvement"  also  to  be 
defined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(</)  To  liquidate  indebtedness  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
mortgaged  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  incurred  prior 
to  January  1,  1937. 

(?)  To  provide  the  owner  of  the  land  mortgaged  with 
funds  for  general  agricultural  uses. 

It  became  the  function  of  the  administering 
agency  to  interpret  certain  of  the  terms.  Equip- 
ment, for  example,  is  defined  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  as  follows:  "The  term 
'equipment'  shall  include  implements  appro- 
priate for  the  operation  of  the  farm  and  may 
consist  of  teams  as  well  as  machinery,  tools,  and 
like  articles."  The  term  "improvement"  is 
defined  as  including  any  beneficial  structure  or 
any  useful  permanent  physical  change  tending 
to  increase  the  productive  value  of  the  farm, 
such  as  clearing,  tiling,  drainage,  fencing, 
building,  and  preparation  for  irrigation. 

It  is  apparent  in  (d)  above  that  loans  for 
liquidating  indebtedness  of  persons  other  than 
the  owner  of  the  mortgaged  land  are  not 
permitted.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  however,  that  where  the 
owner  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  others,  which 
debts  have  been  incurred  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, such  refinancing  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act.  Further,  a  loan  may  be  used  to 
liquidate  any  indebtedness  of  an  owner  of  the 
land  to  be  mortgaged  if  the  debt  was  incurred 
before  January  1,  1937,  and  to  liquidate  debts 
of  an  owner  when  such  debts  had  been  incurred 
for  agricultural  purposes,  without  regard  to  the 
time  when  they  were  incurred. 

With  respect  to  agricultural  uses  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  interpreted  the  phrase 
to  include  loans  for  such  purposes  as  to  pay 
certain  living  expenses;  fire-,  tornado-,  and  life- 
insurance  premiums;  taxes;  and  certain  other 
purposes  which  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
farming. 

The  major  purposes  for  which  Federal  land 
bank  loans  have  been  made  are  discussed  on 
pages  93-96  under  Description  of  Loan  Opera- 
tions. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Size  of  Loans 
The  original  Farm  Loan  Act  provided  that 
the  amount  of  loans  to  any  one  borrower  should 
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not  exceed  a  maximum  of  SI 0,000.  nor  should 
any  loan  be  for  less  than  SI 00.  An  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923  pro- 
vided a  maximum  of  S25,000,  with  the  admo- 
nition that  preference  be  given  to  applications 
for  loans  of  less  than  SI 0,000.  The  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  further  increased 
the  maximum  to  S50,000  but  provided  that 
loans  to  any  one  borrower  should  not  exceed 
$25,000  unless  approved  by  the  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner. 

Maximum  Interest  Rates 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916  provided 
that  the  interest  charge  on  a  loan  could  be 
made  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  interest  rate 
on  the  last  series  of  bonds  issued  by  the  land 
bank  making  the  loan,  plus  a  charge  for  admin- 
istration and  profits  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  1 
percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal. 
In  no  case  was  the  rate  of  interest  to  exceed  6 
percent  per  annum.  On  defaulted  payments 
every  borrower  was  required  to  pay  simple 
interest  at  the  rate  of  8  percent  per  annum. 
Taxes,  liens,  judgments,  or  assessments  not  paid 
by  the  borrower  and  paid  by  the  mortgagee 
were  to  become  a  part  of  the  mortage  debt, 
bearing  simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  percent 
per  annum,  although  this  rate  is  not  now  being 
charged. 

In  June  1933  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
authorized  a  charge  for  administration  and 
profits  of  more  than  1  percent  in  excess  of 
the  interest  rate  on  the  last  series  of  bonds  issued 
by  the  land  bank,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Special  interest  rates  have  been  approved  for 
loans  on  land  employed  primarily  in  the  pro- 
duction of  naval  stores,  or  in  the  raising  of 
livestock;  also  on  farm  property  a  substantial 
part  of  the  earnings  from  which  is  from  orchard 
crops.  For  such  loans  through  a  national  farm 
loan  association,  approval  has  been  given  for  an 
interest  rate  1  %  percent  in  excess  of  the  interest 
rate  carried  by  the  last  series  of  consolidated 
farm-loan  bonds.  For  such  loans  made  direct, 
approval  has  been  given  for  an  interest  rate 
one-half  of  1  percent  in  excess  of  the  interest 
rate  approved  for  loans  through   national  farm 


loan  associations.  For  such  loans  made  through 
impaired  associations  (25b),  approval  has  been 
given  for  an  interest  rate  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
less  than  the  interest  rate  approved  on  direct 
loans. 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933 
amended  that  provision  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  governing  the  amount  of  interest  that 
might  be  charged  by  the  Federal  land  banks. 
It  provided  that  the  loan  rate  of  interest  on 
mortgages  made  through  the  national  farm  loan 
association  or  through  an  agent,  or  purchased 
from  a  joint  stock  land  bank,  should  not  exceed 
AYi  percent  per  annum.  This  provision  was 
applicable  only  to  loans  outstanding  at  the 
time  the  amendment  went  into  effect  or  to 
those  loans  to  be  made  through  national  farm 
loan  associations  within  2  years  from  the 
effective  date.  The  reduced  rate  on  such  loans 
was  to  be  in  force  for  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning 60  days  after  the  amendment  was  approved. 
Moreover,  for  the  same  5-year  period  no  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  matured  installments  of 
such  loans  was  required  if  the  borrower  was  not 
in  default  of  any  other  covenant  of  his  mortgage. 
Similar  provisions  were  applicable  to  Federal 
land  bank  loans  through  branch  banks,  except 
that  the  rate  was  to  be  at  5  percent  instead  of  4% 

This  reduction  in  interest  rate  to  borrowers 
reduced  materially  the  funds  available  to  the 
banks  for  operating  expenses  and  profits  as 
authorized  by  the  original  act.  The  amend- 
ment provided,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  reimburse  the  land  banks 
in  the  amount  by  which  interest  payments  had 
been  reduced.  But  if,  through  refinancing 
operations,  the  banks  were  able  to  reduce  the 
interest  payable  on  certain  outstanding  bonds, 
this  reduction  was  to  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  due  the  banks  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  As  the  banks  did  not  reduce  the 
interest  payable  by  refinancing  the  bonds  men- 
tioned, no  deduction  for  this  reason  has  been 
made.  The  amount  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reimbursed  banks  under  this  pro- 
vision is  discussed  on  page  78. 

In  June  1935  the  interest  rate  of  A}{  percent 
was  further  reduced  to  3%,  applicable  to  install- 
ment dates  occurring  within  a  period  of  1  year 
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beginning  July  1,  1935.  Beginning  July  1.  1936, 
this  amendment  provided  that  the  interest  rate 
should  not  exceed  4  percent  during  the  follow- 
ing 2  years.  The  provision  was  extended  to 
direct  loans  and  loans  through  branches  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  at  0.5  percent  more  than 
when  made  through  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions. The  3  ^-percent  interest  rate  authorized 
by  the  amendment  of  June  1935  was  further 
extended  for  another  year  by  an  amendment 
approved  June  24,  1936,  and  still  further  by 
subsequent  amendments,  to  July  1,  1942. 
Effective  on  June  29,  1940,  the  3 ^-percent 
interest  rate  was  also  made  applicable  to  pur- 
chase-money mortgages. 

As  has  been  previously  shown,  the  act  since 
1937  authorizes  that  when  the  capital  stock  of 
a  national  farm  loan  association  becomes  im- 
paired, loans  may  be  made  through  such  an 
association  subject  to  the  requirements  and 
specifications  of  direct  loans,  except  that  the  rate 
of  interest  shall  be  0.25  percent  lower. 

Temporarily  effective  rates  of  interest  to  June 
30,  1942,  on  Federal  land  bank  loans  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

3%  percent  on  loans  purchased  from  joint  stock  land 
banks  or  made  through  agents  and  held  by 
Federal  land  banks  on  May  12,  1933,  and  all 
regular  loans  made  through  national  farm 
loan  associations. 

3%  percent  on  loans  made  through  national  farm 
loan  associations  whose  capital  is  impaired 
(25b  associations).     (See  p.  74-75.) 

4  percent  on  loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks  direct 
or  through  branch  banks.  (This  rate  is  also 
applicable  to  certain  specialized  loans  such 
as  turpentine  loans  and  some  orchard  loans.) 

3J4  percent  on  purchase-money  mortgages. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  as  amended  relative  to  interest  on  de- 
faulted payments  appear  to  be  mandatory,  in 
that  it  is  stated,  "Every  borrower  shall  pay 
simple  interest  on  defaulted  payments  at  the 
rate  of  8  percent  per  annum,"  the  actual 
interest  rate  on  default  payments  varies  by  land 
banks  and  generally  approximates  the  contract 
rate  written  in  the  mortgage.  An  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  provided  that  for 
a  period  of  5  years  following  March  4,  1933, 
every  borrower  should  pay  simple  interest  on 


extended  payments  at  contract  rate.     This  pro- 
vision expired  on  March  4,  1938. 

Loan   Fees  and  Special  Charges 

Pertinent  to  any  discussion  of  the  cost  of 
credit  to  the  borrower  and  of  sources  of  income 
to  a  lender,  is  the  question  of  fees  and  special 
charges  incidental  to  the  loan.  Methods  by 
which  lending  institutions  cover  the  costs  of 
operations  vary.  Some  cover  most  of  their 
immediate  costs  out  of  interest  payments  to  be 
made  at  regular  payment  dates  and  thus  have  a 
somewhat  higher  contract  interest  rate;  others 
carry  a  lower  contract  interest  rate  but  cover  a 
greater  amount  of  their  initial  costs  by  various 
loan  fees;  still  others  add  the  fees  to  the  principal 
of  the  loan. 

The  national  farm  loan  associations  are  em- 
powered to  fix  reasonable  initial  charges  against 
applicants  and  borrowers  to  meet  the  necessary- 
expenses  of  the  association  (12  U.  S.  C.  761 
third).  The  Statute  provides,  however,  that 
such  charges  shall  not  exceed  amounts  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  1  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  applied  for.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  regulations  provide  that  asso- 
ciations receiving  such  applications,  other  than 
applications  which  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
bank  without  appraisal,  may  collect  an  associa- 
tion application  fee  of  not  more  than  $5  in  con- 
nection with  each  application  for  $5,000  or  less, 
and  an  association  application  fee  of  not  more 
than  $10  in  connection  with  each  application 
for  over  $5,000,  provided,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  fee  shall  not  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  loan  applied  for.  This 
fee  may  be  collected  at  the  time  the  application 
is  filed.27  Thus  the  maximum  initial  fee  per- 
mitted to  be  charged  is  $10  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  loan.  The  1  percent  becomes  effective 
only  on  those  applications  for  loans  of  less  than 
$500.  The  maximum  fee  for  a  $400  loan,  for 
instance,  would  be  $4. 

As  mentioned  above,  certain  applications  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  Federal  land  banks  without 


27  An  application  for  a  loan  after  1933  is  a  joint 
application  for  cither  a  Federal  land  bank  loan,  a  Com- 
missioner loan,  or  a  combination  loan. 
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appraisal.     In   such   cases   the   association   may 

collect  a  fee  of  $1  at  the  time  the  application  is 
filed.  If  the  application  is  tentatively  approved 
as  a  land  bank  loan  and  is  referred  again  to  the 
association  for  appraisal  and  approval,  the 
association  may  collect  before  making  an  ap- 
praisal an  additional  amount,  which  together 
with  the  SI  originally  collected  will  not  exceed 
the  charges  mentioned  above. 

When  a  land  bank  loan  is  closed,  the  associa- 
tion may  collect  an  additional  fee  which,  when 
added  to  the  application  fee,  will  not  exceed  1 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  land  bank  loan 
closed.  The  application  fee  may  be  retained  by 
associations  if  an  association  appraisal  is  made, 
even  though  the  loan  is  rejected  or  the  amount 
of  such  fees  is  more  than  1  percent  of  the  land 
bank  loan  closed,  but  in  such  event,  no  closed- 
loan  fee  may  be  collected.  When  a  borrower  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  applies  for  an  additional 
loan,  the  application  and  closed-loan  fees  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  the  additional  loan 
applied  for  and  closed. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  loan  fees,  the 
associations  are  entitled  to  collect  fees  where  the 
loan  is  transferred  from  one  association  to  an- 
other, where  a  direct  loan  is  converted  to  an 
association  loan,  where  the  mortgage  and  stock 
interest  of  an  association  member  are  transferred 
and  where  the  mortgage  is  transferred  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  mortgaged  property  with  no 
transfer  of  the  legal  title  to  the  stock.  The  usual 
fee  which  may  be  collected  for  these  services  is 
limited  to  $5,  or  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  indebtedness.  One 
variation  from  the  general  rule  is  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  conversion  of  a  direct  loan  into  an 
association  loan.  In  these  cases  a  fee  of  not  to 
exceed  $5  or  0.25  percent  of  the  unpaid  amount 
of  the  indebtedness  may  be  collected. 

In  the  event  that  the  loan  application  is  re- 
jected (whether  for  a  new  or  an  additional  loan) 
and  no  loan  is  closed,  the  association  is  not  en- 
titled to  collect  the  closed-loan  fee.  Moreover, 
if  an  application  for  conversion  of  a  direct  loan 
to  an  association  loan  is  rejected  without  associa- 
tion appraisal,  the  association  is  entitled  to  a  fee 
of  only  SI. 

In  connection  with  Commissioner  loans,  au- 


thorized local  correspondents  (including  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations)  are  allowed  a  fee 
of  0.5  percent  of  the  amount  loaned  but  this  fee 
is  not  collected  from  the  borrower.  Instead  it  is 
collected  from  the  Federal  land  bank  as  agent 
for  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 
In  connection  with  direct  land  bank  loans,  au- 
thorized local  correspondents  are  allowed  a  com- 
mission of  not  to  exceed  0.75  percent  of  the 
amount  loaned. 

An  indication  of  the  importance  of  fees  as  a 
source  of  association  income  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  1938  income  from  fees 
amounted  to  about  13.6  percent  of  the  total  in- 
come, and  in  1939  it  amounted  to  about  12.4 
percent.  The  sum  of  fees  collected  in  1939  also 
amounted  to  about  0.96  percent  of  the  new  loans 
closed,  both  land  bank  and  Commissioner, 
through  associations.  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
fair  comparison,  as  not  all  fees  are  collected  in 
connection  with  new  loans;  however,  fees  col- 
lected for  the  appraisal  and  closing  of  new  loans 
would  be  of  major  importance.  Furthermore, 
in  the  case  of  Commissioner  loans  some  of  the  fees 
are  not  charged  against  the  prospective  borrower 
but  are  paid  by  the  land  bank  as  agent  for  the 
Corporation. 

Included  within  the  enumerated  powers  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  (12  U.  S.  C.  No.  781) 
is  the  authority  "to  charge  applicants  for  loans 
and  borrowers,  under  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
reasonable  fees  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost 
of  appraisal  and  determination  of  title.  Legal 
fees  and  recording  charges  imposed  by  law  in 
the  State  where  the  land  to  be  mortgaged  is 
located  may  also  be  included  in  the  preliminary 
cost  of  negotiating  mortgage  loans." 

Rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  provide  that  the 
land  banks  may  collect  a  fee  not  to  exceed  $10 
on  applications  for  loans  of  $5,000  or  less, 
except  that  on  approval  of  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  they  may  collect  a  fee  of  SI  5  on 
applications  of  S5,000  or  less  if  the  cost  of  ap- 
praisal is  unusually  high  because  of  the  type 
of  security  offered.  On  applications  for  loans 
in  excess  of  $5,000  the  banks  are  governed  by  a 
schedule  of  rates  approved  by  the  Land  Bank 
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Commissioner.  These  rates  are  usually  based 
upon  the  amount  of  the  loan  applied  for  but  in 
some  instances  are  based  upon  the  acreage  in 
che  property  appraised.  An  example  of  the 
former  is  the  schedule  for  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Berkeley  and  of  the  latter  for  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Omaha.28 

In  addition,  the  banks  are  authorized  to 
charge  on  direct  loans  a  "closed-loan  fee"  of 
not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  closed  including  the  local  correspondent's 
fee  of  $1 .  The  fee  on  applications  for  additional 
loans  is  not  to  exceed  the  amount  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  schedule  based 
on  the  amount  of  additional  loan  applied  for. 
In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  mortgage  and  stock 
interest  of  a  direct  borrower  to  that  of  an  asso- 
ciation borrower,  the  bank  is  authorized  to 
collect  a  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $5  provided  this 

28  Examples: 

Federal.  Land  Bank  of   Berkeley 

Sec.  31.1.  Application  appraisal  tecs  all  types  of 
loans: 

Appraisal  fee:  *'««  °J  loan 

SI  5 $100  to  815,000 

$20 515,100  to  120,000 

$25 $20,100  to  $25,000 

$30 $25,100  to  $30,000 

$35 $30,100  to  $35,000 

$40 $35,100  to  $40,000 

$45 $40,100  to  $45,000 

$50 $45,100  to  $57,500 

If  an  additional  or  refunding  loan  is  applied  for,  the 
application  appraisal  fee  shall  be  based  on  the  new  funds 
requested. 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha 
Paragraph  28.1 — Application  fees 

(a)  Appraisal  fees;  to  accompany  loan  applications. 
An  appraisal  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  where  the 
amount  applied  for  is  $5,000  or  less,  regardless  of 
acreage.  Where  the  amount  applied  for  exceeds  $5,000 
the  appraisal  fee  will  be  as  follows: 

Security:  Appraisal  fee 

1,920  acres  or  less $10 

Over  1,920  acres  but  not  in  excess  of  6,400 20 

Over  6,400  acres  but  not  in  excess  of  10,000.  ...      30 
Over  10,000  acres 40 

(b)  Nonresident  applicants. — In  addition  to  the  ap- 
praisal fee,  a  fee  of  $7.50  will  be  charged  for  each 
applicant  who  resides  outside  of,  or  has  recently  re- 
moved to,  the  Eighth  Farm  Credit  District.  This  fee 
will  be  required  to  accompany  the  application. 

(c)  Reappraisal. — A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for 
each  reappraisal  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  applied  for  or  the  extent  of  the 
security.  This  fee  is  payable  before  the  reappraisal  will 
be  made. 


charge  does  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  unpaid 
amount  of  the  indebtedness.  Conversion  fees 
are  not  generally  charged  direct  borrowers 
when  they  become  members  of  an  association 
as  the  banks  usually  agree  to  turn  over  to  the 
association  a  part  of  the  fee  collected  from  the 
borrower  when  his  loan  was  closed. 

Further  fees  permitted  to  be  charged  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  include  fees  for  inspections 
in  connection  with  buildings  or  improvements 
and  fire  losses,  division  of  loan  fees,  conversion 
fees,  nonresident  personal-risk  investigation  fees, 
partial-release  fees,  reinstatement  fees,  prepay- 
ment fees,  and  transfer  fees. 

The  place  of  fees  as  a  source  of  income  to  the 
bank  and  as  an  additional  charge  for  credit 
levied  on  the  borrower  is  indicated  to  some 
extent  in  table  29,  page  95,  which  shows  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  Federal  land  bank  loans. 
Borrowers  may  pay  the  fees  or  charges  for 
obtaining  the  loan  or  may  arrange  to  have  these 
costs  made  a  part  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan 
to  be  repaid  in  the  same  way  as  the  loan  itself. 
Fees  that  are  paid  by  the  borrower  and  are  not 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  loan  are  not 
included  in  the  percentage  figures  shown  in  the 
table. 

Appraisal  Standards 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916  provided 
that  no  loan  should  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  permanent  insured  improvements, 
these  values  to  be  ascertained  by  appraisal.  The 
value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  was 
to  be  the  basis  for  establishing  the  appraised 
value,  with  the  earning  power  of  the  land  as  the 
principal  factor.  Before  the  emergency  financ- 
ing, which  began  in  1933,  the  term  "value"  in 
the  statutory  phrase  "value  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,"  had  been  interpreted  by  the 
banks  as  a  modified  sales-value  concept,  espe- 
cially in  the  appraisal  of  low-priced  lands,  even 
though  the  earning  power  of  these  lands  might  be 
relatively  high.  One  of  the  early  occasions  to 
clarify  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
"value"  came  during  the  speculative  period  that 
developed  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  It  became 
evident  then  that  earning  power  should  be  given 
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more  weight  in  certain  cases  and  that  this  earn- 
ing power  should  be  based  on  average  rices 
rather  than  on  the  then-existing  inflated  prices. 
This  determination  was  supplemented  by  the 
ruling  that  not  more  than  SI 00  an  acre  could  be 
loaned  on  any  land.  In  making  these  rulings 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  their  application 
would  check  to  some  extent  the  speculative 
boom  in  progress. 

Demand  for  higher  loans  during  the  emer- 
gency period  of  the  early  1930's  brought  about  a 
modification  of  the  value  concept  for  appraisal 
purposes  to  that  designated  as  "normal  value." 
The  manual  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  Federal  land  banks  explains  this  concept  as 
follows:  "The  normal  agricultural  value  of  a 
farm  may  be  defined  as  the  amount  a  purchaser 
who  is  representative  of  the  area  and  type  of 
farm  would  be  willing  to  pay  and  would  be  justi- 
fied in  paying  for  the  property  for  agricultural 
purposes,  including  farm  home  advantages,  un- 
der usual  conditions  based  on  average  produc- 
tion and  normal  prices  for  farm  products."  To 
ascertain  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm  for 
appraisal  purposes  it  is  further  explained  that — 
"commodity  prices  received  by  farmers  during 
the  period  1909-14  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  because  of  the  change  in  the 
economic  position  of  particular  products,  shall 
be  the  basis   *     *     *"   for  such  determination. 

Use  of  normal  value  in  the  appraisal  of  prop- 
erty to  be  used  as  security  was  further  supported 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Loan  Act  in  1933 
which  was  enacted  principally  to  enable  the 
Federal  land  banks  to  buy  mortgages  held  by 
joint  stock  land  banks.  The  amendment  reads 
in  part, 

In  order  to  reduce  and/or  refinance  farm  mortgages,  to 
invest  such  funds  as  may  be  in  its  possession  in  the  pur- 
chase of  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands  *  *  *  or  to 
exchange  farm  loan  bonds  for  any  duly  recorded  first 
mortgages  on  farm  lands  executed  prior  to  the  date  this 
paragraph,  as  amended,  takes  effect,  at  a  price  which 
shall  not  exceed  in  each  individual  case  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  principal  of  the  mortgage  *  *  *  or  50  per- 
centum  of  the  normal  value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20 
percentum  of  the  value  of  the  permanent  insured  im- 
provements    *     *     *  whichever  is   the  smaller   *     *     *. 

With  respect  to  the  valuation  of  buildings,  the 


manual  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
Federal  land  banks  says: 

Buildings  that  arc  needed  and  suitable,  in  size  and  cost, 
to  a  farm  should  be  worth  approximately  their  normal 
replacement  less  depreciation  value  *  *  *.  He  (the 
appraiser)  should  determine  whether  the  buildings  on  a 
farm  represent  a  prudent  investment  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  needs  of  an  average  farmer  of  the  community  and 
the  type  of  farm;  that  is,  whether  the  various  buildings 
are  necessary,  of  suitable  size  and  reasonable  cost,  and 
whether  the  building  investment  on  the  farm  is  properly 
balanced.  When  appraising  a  good  set  of  buildings  he 
should  take  into  consideration  their  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  comfort  and  efficiency  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family  as  well  as  their  suitability  to  the  size  and  value 
of  the  farm. 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933 
extended  the  meaning  of  value  to  include  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  valuation  of  fruit  trees  located 
and  growing  on  the  land  and  which  constitute  a 
substantial  part  of  the  value.  The  provision 
governing  the  interpretation  of  value  was  further 
amended  in  June  1935  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  land  used  for  raising  livestock,  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  earning  power  of  the  fee-owned  land  is  aug- 
mented by  a  lease  or  permit  for  the  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  land  is  available  for  use  during  the 
term  of  the  loan. 

Charges  for  making  the  appraisal  may  be  paid 
by  the  applicant  or  he  may  arrange  with  the 
Federal  land  bank  to  advance  the  fee  and  make 
those  expenses  a  part  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
loan.  But  these  additions  must  not  increase  the 
maximum  amount  loanable.  The  amount  of 
the  charge,  as  pointed  out,  is  to  be  determined 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Within  these  statutory  provisions  the  adminis- 
trative interpretation  of  such  phrases  as  "value 
of  mortgaged  land,"  "value  of  permanent  im- 
provements," and  "earning  power  of  the  land" 
become  determining  factors  in  establishing  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  loan. 

Methods  of  Repayment 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  provided  that 
loans  of  the  Federal  land  banks  should  be  repaid 
on  an  amortization  plan  of  a  fixed  number  of 
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annual  or  semiannual  installments  sufficient  to 
cover  interest  and  such  amounts  on  the  principal 
as  would  extinguish  che  debt  within  an  agreed 
period  of  not  less  thum  5  years  nor  more  than  40 
years.  After  5  years,  additional  payments  of 
$25  or  multiples  thereof  might  be  made  on  in- 
stallment dates  toward  the  reduction  or  entire 
extinguishment  of  the  principal.  This  latter 
provision  was  amended  in  April  1920  so  that 
after  5  years  the  mortgagor,  upon  any  regular 
installment  date,  might  make  any  number  of 
advanced  payments  or  any  portion  thereof  or 
pay  the  entire  principal  of  his  loan.  In  general 
when  a  payment  is  made  in  advance  the  funds 
may  either  be  held  in  a  trust  account  by  the 
bank  to  be  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  borrower  (conditional  payments), 
or  may  be  applied  against  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan.  In  the  latter  case,  the  amount 
of  any  installment  still  due  is  not  affected,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  installment  that  is  applied 
to  principal  is  increased  and  the  amount  applied 
to  interest  is  decreased.  In  case  of  future  de- 
fault the  borrower  who  has  made  advance  pay- 
ments is  still  subject  to  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  mortgage. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  was  amended  in 
January  1932  to  provide  for  the  extension  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  obligation  that  might 
then  be  unpaid  or  might  become  unpaid  and  to 
accept  payments  on  such  obligation  during  a 
period  of  5  years  or  less  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  land  bank  directors,  conditions  justified  it. 
In  addition  to  these  provisions,  amendments 
approved  May  12,  1933,  provided  that  no  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  portion  of  the  loan  then 
outstanding  or  made  within  2  years  thereafter 
should  be  required  during  the  5-year  period  after 
the  amendment  became  effective  if  the  borrower 
was  not  in  default  of  any  other  covenant  of  his 
mortgage;  and  an  amendment  approved  March 
4,  1933,  provided  that  at  any  time  within  5 
years  thereafter  any  borrower,  upon  application 
and  approval  of  such  application,  might  post- 
pone the  payment  of  any  unpaid  installments  if 
at  each  succeeding  installment  date  one-tenth, 
or  in  the  case  of  semiannual  installments  one- 
twentieth,  of  the  postponed  payment  was  repaid. 
Furthermore,  under  this  amendment  authority 


was  given  the  bank  directors,  with  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to  reamortize 
all  or  part  of  the  amount  remaining  unpaid 
under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  and  to  accept 
repayment  of  such  amounts  on  the  basis  of  a 
fixed  number  of  annual  or  semiannual  install- 
ments sufficient  to  extinguish  the  debt  within  an 
agreed  period  of  not  more  than  40  years. 
•  Two  new  methods  by  which  repayments  might 
be  accomplished  which  were  provided  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  during  1939  con- 
sist of  (1)  variable  payments  and  (2)  suspended 
payments.  Generally  these  agreements  extend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years  and  are  sub- 
ject to  renewal.  The  borrower  agrees  to  pay 
taxes,  insurance,  and  other  fixed  charges.  The 
terms  of  payment  may  vary  to  a  substantial 
degree,  but  generally  under  the  variable-pay- 
ment plan  a  share  of  the  crop  or  income  is  ap- 
plied on  the  debt;  and  any  installments,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  remaining  unpaid  are  carried  to  an 
extension  account.  In  the  suspended-payment 
plan  a  schedule  of  periodic  fixed-cash  payments 
is  agreed  upon  and  when  the  farm  income  ex- 
ceeds an  agreed  base  the  borrower  pays  an 
agreed  percentage  of  the  excess  income  toward 
retirement  of  any  accumulated  amount  in  the 
extension  account.  Where  the  facts  of  particular 
cases  warrant  it,  features  of  the  two  plans  are 
combined.  These  plans  apply  to  loans  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  whether  made  singly  or  together. 

Description  of  Loan  Operations 
Volume  of  Loans  Closed 

The  annual  volume  of  loans  closed  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  since  their  organization  in 
July  1917  has  been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations. 
Varying  demand  for  credit  by  farmers,  ability 
of  the  banks  to  obtain  funds,  legislative  amend- 
ments revising  the  services  land  banks  could 
render,  and  other  factors,  such  as  those  influenc- 
ing the  trend  of  farm-mortgage  debt  and  the 
amount  of  land  transfers  have  caused  these 
fluctuations.  The  amount  of  applications  re- 
ceived by  the  banks  and  the  amount  of  loans 
closed  are  presented  in  figure  38. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  operations  (1917- 
19)243,652  applications  in  an  amount  of  $695,- 
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Figure  38. — -Federal  Land  Bank  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  Loans:  Amount  of  Applications  Re- 
ceived and  Loans  Closed  During  the  Year,  1917-40. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Federal  land  banks  in  1917 
there  have  been  two  major  periods  of  a  large  demand 
on  these  banks  for  long-term  mortgage  credit: 
(1)  During  the  period  of  depressed  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  the  early  1920's;  and  (2)  during  the  collapse 
of  agricultural  prices  in  the  early  1930's.  The  drop  in 
the  number  of  applications  in  1920  was  due  to  doubts 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  Beginning  in  1933  a  single  application  was 
submitted  for  both  a  land  bank  and  a  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loan,  either  or  both  of  which  might  be 
closed. 

093,000  were  received.  About  47  percent  of  the 
number  and  about  43.5  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  applications  were  closed.  In  1917  the 
amount  of  loans  closed  was  only  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  amount  applied  for,  and  when  1918 
is  included  the  average  percentage  was  37 
percent.  The  lower  average  percentage  during 
these  first  2  years  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways:  (1)  The  banks  were  in  the 
process  of  organization  and  the  procedure  for 
handling  applications  had  not  been  worked  out; 


(2)  many  decisions  and  interpretations  on  eligi- 
bility of  applicants  and  adequacy  of  security 
were  necessary;  and  (3)  applicants  were  not 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  type  of  service 
land  banks  could  furnish. 

A  suit  to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Act  was  instituted  in  August  1919 
in  the  form  of  an  equity  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri.29  It  was  not  disposed  of 
until  February  1921  when  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  During 
the  interim  the  loan  operations  of  the  banks 
were  largely  suspended,  with  the  exception  of 
loans  closed  with  funds  provided  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  the  Treasury.  During  1920  the  banks 
received  15,883  applications  in  the  amount  of 
$63,354,000,  and  they  closed  17,997  loans  in 
the  amount  of  $66,985,000. 

Immediately  following  the  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Congress  passed  a  law  author- 
izing a  maximum  call  period  of  10  years  on 
bonds,  instead  of  5  years  as  originally  provided. 
This  provision  added  materially  to  the  market- 
ability of  four  individual  farm-loan  bond  issues. 
Another  law  extended  the  depository  privilege 
of  the  Treasury  with  the  Federal  land  banks. 
These  two  provisions  aided  the  banks  in 
handling  the  increased  demand  for  loans  con- 
fronting them  during  the  next  4  years.  Causes 
of  the  greater  demand  were  to  be  found  in  (1) 
the  accumulation  of  applications  following  the 
cessation  of  loan  operations  during  the  previous 
15  months,  (2)  the  general  acute  financial 
situation  and  the  resultant  scarcity  of  funds 
from  other  lenders  for  farm-loan  purposes,  and 

(3)  more  advantageous  terms  which  the  land 
banks  were  in  position  to  offer. 

For  the  4-year  period  1917-20  inclusive,  the 
Federal  land  banks  closed  131,395  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $369,214,000.  (See  Appendix  table 
78  for  data  by  States.)  The  average  amount 
per  loan  was  $2,810,  as  compared  with  an 
average  amount  applied  for  of  $2,922.  In  the 
next  4  years,  the  banks  received  383,264  appli- 
cations totaling  $1,441,323,000.  Of  these 
amounts,  208,535  loans  totaling  $672,924,000 
were    closed.      The    loans  closed    during    this 

M  Smith  v.  Kansas  City  Title  and  Trust  Co.,  255  U.  S.  180. 
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period  represented  54.4  percent  of  the  number 
and  46.7  percent  of  the  amount  applied  for. 

For  the  period  1917-32  the  peak  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications  and  the  number  of  loans 
closed  was  reached  in  1922.  In  that  year 
129,000  loans  were  applied  for  and  74,000  were 
closed. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  rise  in  applica- 
tions and  loans  closed  in  1926  and  1927,  the 
amount  of  loans  applied  for  and  closed  during 
the  8  years  following  1922  decreased  continu- 
ously. The  number  applied  for  fell  from  88,583 
in  1924  to  22,454  in  1932,  with  a  somewhat 
similar  drop  in  amounts  of  from  $335,114,000 
to  $95,924,000. 

The  more  important  reasons  for  this  decrease 
in  loan  activity  from  1922  to  1932  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(1)  The  large  number  of  applications  submitted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  period  still  partially  reflected  the 
funding  of  unsecured  debts  incurred  during  the  post-war 
boom,  and  the  borrowing  to  refinance  loans  which 
originated  from  real  estate  transfers  and  farm  improve- 
ments made  in  the  earlier  period. 

(2)  On  the  basis  of  increased  experience,  banks 
generally  gave  progressively  closer  scrutiny  to  appli- 
cations. 

(3)  An  unfavorable  market  for  land  bank  bonds 
developed,  beginning  in  1928. 

(4)  Voluntary  land  transfers  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  declined  in  number. 

(5)  The  decline  in  land  values  in  the  later  years  was 
so  great  that  many  farms  were  not  adequate  security  for 
loans  large  enough  to  refund  their  indebtedness  on  what 
was  then  considered  a  sound  basis. 

(6)  Distressed  condition  of  many  national  farm  loan 
associations  during  the  later  part  of  the  period  dis- 
couraged many  potential  new  borrowers  from  making 
applications. 

Beginning  in  1932  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
land  banks'  operations  expanded.  On  January 
23,  1932,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  land  banks  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$125,000,000.  In  this  act  authority  was  granted 
the  banks  to  extend  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
obligation  that  might  be  or  become  unpaid 
under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  and  to  accept 
payment  over  a  period  of  5  years  or  less.  On 
March  4,   1933,  a  further  amendment  author- 


ized: (1)  Direct  loans  to  borrowers  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  (2)  loans  to  liquidate  indebted- 
ness of  owners  of  the  land  mortgaged  incurred 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  incurred  prior  to 
January  1,  1933,  (3)  loans  to  provide  the  owner 
of  the  land  mortgaged  with  funds  for  genera 
agricultural  uses,  (4)  for  a  period  of  5  years  loan 
interest  rates  rather  than  penalty  interest  rates 
on  extended  payments,  and  (5)  reamortization 
of  loans. 

Among  the  many  factors  that  contributed  to 
the  greatly  expanded  loan  activities  of  the  land 
banks  during  the  4  years  following  1933  was 
the  expanded  authority  of  the  banks  to  make 
loans  based  upon  normal  value,  to  further 
reduce  the  interest  rate,  to  defer  principal  pay- 
ments, to  increase  the  amount  that  could  be 
loaned  to  one  individual,  and  to  provide  for 
loans  to  owners  of  groves  and  orchards.  From 
the  passage  of  the  emergency  legislation  to 
December  31,  1933,  the  banks  had  received 
510,744  applications  in  the  amount  of  $2,096,- 
782,000 — more  than  had  been  received  during 
the  preceding  9  years.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  applications  for  loans  from 
either  or  both  the  land  bank  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  were  made  on  a  single  form. 
The  amount  of  loans  closed  by  both  agencies  is 
indicated  in  figure  38.  During  the  4  years 
following  1932,  the  Federal  land  banks  closed 
314,045  loans  in  the  amount  of  $1,239,843,000. 
The  peak  of  loans  closed  both  in  number  and 
amount  occurred  in  1934,  when  190,147  loans 
were  closed  for  a  total  amount  of  $730,367,000. 
From  the  beginning  of  1937  to  the  end  of  1940 
the  land  banks  have  closed  only  60,814  loans 
totaling  $230,372,000. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Loans  Closed 

Distribution  of  loans  by  geographic  divisions 
for  different  periods  is  of  interest  in  explaining 
the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  amount 
of  loans  closed  by  the  Federal  land  banks. 
The  amounts  of  loans  closed,  by  States  and 
geographic  divisions,  are  shown  in  table  78  of 
the  Statistical  Appendix,  and  the  percentage 
that  such  amounts  are  of  the  total  loans  closed, 
by  4-year  periods,  are  shown  in  table  27. 
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Table  27. — Federal  land  banks:  Percentage  of  total 
loans  closed,  by  divisions  and  by  4-year  periods, 
1917-40  ' 


Geographic  division 

1917-20 

1921-24 

1925-28 

1829-32  1933-36 

1937-40 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Now  England           .    - 

1.91 

1.62 

1.91 

2.74 

1.01 

1.89 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.72 

3.39 

4.94 

5.89 

2.50 

4.91 

East  N'orth  Central 

9.98 

13.42 

17.53 

16.40 

23.42 

20.  56 

West  North  Central 

29.87 

23.24 

25.67 

25.  75 

42.29 

28.23 

South  Atlantic 

S.  58 

10.28 

7.72 

4.55 

5.03 

5.70 

East  South  Central 

9.03 

13.14 

10.  40 

7.57 

3.81 

6.82 

West  South  Central 

17.35 

17.52 

19.70 

22.02 

10.09 

13.59 

Mountain 

1(1.97 

10.72 

6.12 

8.08 

3.47 

6.14 

Pacific 

9.59 

6.67 

fi.01 

7.00 

8.38 

12.16 

Total       

100  IKI 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0(1 

100  DO 

100.00 

1  Continental  United  States. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

During  the  period  1917-20  the  loans  closed 
were  concentrated  largely  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  West  South  Central  States  where 
47.2  percent  of  the  total  loans  were  closed. 
There  was  a  general  broadening  of  loan  opera- 
tions during  1921-24  into  the  Middle  Atlantic, 
East  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  East 
South  Centra]  States  with  a  correspondingly 
smaller  proportion  of  the  loans  closed  in  the 
West  North  Central  and  Pacific  States.  In  the 
two  periods  1925-28  and  1929-32  increases  in 
the  proportion  of  total  loans  closed  continued 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  States.  The  decrease  to 
be  noted  between  the  periods  1917-20  and 
1921-24  in  the  West  North  Central  region  was 
reversed  in  the  later  periods  and  the  States  in 
this  region  again  closed  a  larger  percentage  of 
loans,  reaching  a  high  of  42.3  percent  in  the 
period  1 933—36.  Increases  in  loans  closed  be- 
tween the  two  earlier  periods  were  reversed  in 
the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central,  and  fewer  loans  in  the  later  period 
were  being  closed  in  these  areas.  Thus  by 
1 929-32,  64  percent  of  the  loans  closed  were  in 
the  States  of  the  East  North  Central,  West 
North  Central  regions,  and  W^est  South  Central 
regions,  with  the  shift  being  largely  from  the 
South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  Mountain, 
and  Pacific  States. 

During  the  depression  period  1 933-36,  this 
shift  of  loans  into  the  East  and  West  North 
Central  States  became  even  more  pronounced 
as  66  percent  of  the  loans  were  closed  there 


during  this  period.  This  was  an  increase  from 
42  percent  in  the  period  1929-32.  Between 
these  same  two  periods  there  was  a  drop  in  the 
West  South  Central  States  of  from  22  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  loans  closed.  While  loans 
closed  in  the  more  recent  period  (1937-40)  are 
still  concentrated  in  the  North  Central  States, 
a  larger  percentage  of  loans  are  being  closed 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these 
percentages  and  particularly  in  comparing  them 
historically.  For  instance  it  is  observed  that 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  percentage 
of  loans  closed  in  the  period  1929-32  was  5.9 
percent  of  total  loans  closed  but  in  1933-36  was 
only  2.5  percent.  In  spite  of  this  decrease  the 
actual  amount  of  loans  closed  nearly  trebled  that 
of  the  previous  period.  This  was  due  to  the 
larger  total  number  of  loans  closed  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  during  1933-36.  Figure 
39  shows  the  concentration  of  loans  closed 
during  the  period  May  1,  1933  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1936. 

This  discussion  of  geographical  concentration 
of  Federal  land  bank  loans  in  relation  to  total 
loans  closed  by  the  Federal  land  banks  in  the 
entire  country  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
geographical  concentration  of  outstanding  Fed- 
eral land  bank  loans  in  relation  to  the  total 
outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  all 
lenders  (discussed  in  part  I,  pages  11-21). 

Purpose  of  Loans 

The  principal  use  of  the  proceeds  of  Federal 
land  bank  loans  has  been  for  refinancing  in- 
debtedness. The  uses  next  in  importance  are 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  redemption  of 
farms  from  foreclosure.  Next  come  the  use  of 
loan  proceeds  for  buying  equipment,  for  making 
improvements,  and  for  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Percentages  of  loan  proceeds  used  for  the 
various  purposes,  1917-40,  are  given  in  table  28. 

In  the  earlier  years,  1917-21,  65  percent  of 
the  loan  proceeds  were  used  for  refinancing  in- 
debtedness. The  largest  land-bank-district  per- 
centage used  for  refinancing  (71)  was  St.  Paul, 
and  the  lowest  percentage  (58)  was  in  the 
Wichita  district.  For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
18   percent  of  the   proceeds  was   used    to   buy 
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AMOUNT  OF  LOANS  CLOSED,  FEDERAL  LAND   BANKS  AND 
_LAND   BANK  COMMISSIONER.  MAY  1.  1933-DEC.  31,  1936 


'-*£- 


UNITED  STATES  TOTAL  2.1  25.948.776  DOLLARS 


Each  dot  represents 
200.000  dollars 


BAE    32887 

Figure  39. — The  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  closed  during  the  heavy  refinancing  period, 
May  1,  1933-December  31,  1936,  were  mainly  in  the  Central  West  and  in  certain  smaller  areas  of  California. 
Relatively  few  loans  were  closed  in  the  Northwest  and  Northeast  and  the  number  closed  in  the  South  was  not  so  large 
a  percentage  of  total  loans  closed  during  this  period  as  it  had  been  during  the  refinancing  period  of  the  early  1920's. 


Table  28. — Federal  land  banks:   Percentage  of  loan 
proceeds  used  for  various  purposes,  1917—40 


Purchase 

General 

of  land 

agricul- 

National 

Refinanc- 

and re- 

tural uses 

farm 

Year  i 

ing  in- 

demp- 

including 

loan 

Loan     All  pur- 

debted- 

tion 

buildings 

associa- 

fees '    I   poses 

ness 

from 

and  im- 

tion 

fore- 

prove- 

stock ! 

closure 

ments 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1917-21 . 

65.0 

18.0 

12.0 

5.0 

100.0 

1922 

87.3 

2.2 

5.5 

5.0 

100.0 

1923 

84.6 

3.8 

6.6 

5.0 

100.0 

1924 

83.0 

6.3 

5.7 

5.0 

100.0 

1925 

78.5 

9.5 

7.0 

5.0 

100.0 

1926 

76.9 

11.0 

7.1 

5.0 

100.  0 

1927    ... 

80.4 

8.7 

5.9 

5.0 

100.0 

1928. . 

77.2 

9.9 

7.9 

5.0 

100.0 

1929 

74.0 

14.0 

7.0 

5.0 

100.0 

1930 

74.6 

12.9 

7.5 

5.0 

100.0 

1931 

79.8 

8.6 

6.6 

5.0 

100.0 

1932 

85.8 

4.6 

4.6 

5.0 

100.0 

1933 

86.8 

3.3 

3.8 

5.0 

1.1 

100.0 

1934 

88.0 

3.3 

2.4 

5.0 

1.3 

100.0 

1935  < 

1936    .  . . 

77.8 

13.6 

2.5 

5.0 

1.1 

100.0 

1937   ... 

69.2 

21.4 

3.3 

5.0 

1.1 

100.0 

1938   .... 

69.6 

20.5 

3.8 

5.0 

1.1 

100.0 

1939.... 

67.3 

22.7 

4.0 

5.0 

1.0 

100.0 

1940... 

67.3 

21.8 

5.0 

5.0 

.9  I       100.0 

I  Period  1917-21  is  from  organization  through  Oct.  31,  1921.  The 
years  1922  through  1926  refer  to  periods  of  12  months  ended  Oct.  31, 
and  1927  is  a  14-month  period  ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

!  Stock  in  the  Federal  land  bank  or  national  farm  loan  association 
must  be  purchased  in  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  loan. 

s  Statutes  provide  that  borrowers  may  arrange  with  the  Federal 
land  bank  making  the  loan  to  advance  loan  fees,  such  advance  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan. 

<  Unavailable. 


land.  The  Omaha  district  had  the  largest  per- 
centage so  used  (28),  and  the  Spokane  district 
had  the  lowest  percentage  (11),  with  both  the 
Berkeley  and  Columbia  districts  having  12 
percent. 

Use  of  land  bank  loan  proceeds  for  refinancing 
indebtedness  reached  a  peak  of  87.3  percent  in 
1922.  This  represents  largely  a  general  increase 
in  all  areas  as  a  result  of  the  depressed  post-war 
conditions.  The  largest  increases  in  the  per- 
centages used  for  this  purpose  were  in  the 
Columbia,  Baltimore,  and  Louisville  districts 
where  the  amounts  practically  doubled  between 
1921  and  1922.  Substantial  increases  also 
occurred  in  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and 
Wichita  districts. 

In  1934,  when  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  loans 
for  refinancing  reached  another  peak  of  88  per- 
cent, the  Houston  district  had  the  highest  per- 
centage (93.8),  with  Omaha  and  Wichita  next 
in  order.  Since  1934  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  Federal  land  bank  loans  has  been 
used  to  buy  land.    By  1937,  21.4  percent  of  the 
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funds  were  used  for  this  purpose.    The  percent- 
age of  loan  proceeds  used  for  various  purposes, 


by    land    bank   districts,    1933-40,   is   shown   in 
table  29. 


Table  29. — Federal  land  banks:   Percentage  of  loan  proceeds  used  for  various  purposes, 
by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1933  40  ' 


REFINANCING  INDEBTEDNESS 


Year 

RprinR- 

ficld 

Balti- 
more 

Colum- 
bia 

Louis- 
ville 

New 
Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United 
States 

1933.        .- 

1934 

1935 

Percent 
82.0 
86.7 

Percent 
86.9 
88.4 

74.3 
67.7 
70.8 
67.8 
71.5 

Percent 
89.1 
79.6 

64.7 
67.9 
71.7 
74.1 
74.5 

Percent 
77.7 
89.4 

73.0 
65.8 
63.2 
67.6 
65.9 

Percent 
86.6 
83.6 

85.0 
74.9 
77.4 
80.6 
79.2 

Percent 
87.8 
89.8 

78.1 
66.1 
61.3 
58.3 
57.9 

Percent 
85.0 
83.0 

70.7 
63.5 
57.8 
58.6 
62.5 

Percent 
87.4 
90.0 

77.2 
70.9 
71.3 
62.5 
65.5 

Percent 
84.0 
89.9 

83.  5 
67.8 
70.9 
72.1 
69.6 

Percent 
91.9 
93.8 

87.8 
66.9 
66.4 
60.4 
63.7 

Percent 
85.2 
87.3 

82.0 
75.8 
78.4 
73.9 
72.1 

Percent 
84.3 
88.4 

89.3" 
76.8 
82.6 
83.6 
78.3 

Percent 
86.8 
88.0 

1936. 

1937 

74.1 
69.3 
68.4 
65.5 
60.5 

77.8 
69.2 

1938 

69.6 

1939     . 

67.3 

1940 

67.3 

PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  REDEMPTION  FROM  FORECLOSURE 


1933         

5.3 

4.2 

3.0 
1.2 

0.5 

7.5 

8.6 
1.6 

18.8 
25.6 
28.1 
23.1 
25.0 

0.0 
.1 

4.3 
11.3 
10.2 

7.8 
8.6 

4.2 
3.3 

13.4 
25.1 
29.2 
30.9 
32.1 

5.0 
7.9 

22.4 
28.7 
34.2 
33.0 
29.2 

3.4 

2.8 

14.9 
21.8 
22.0 
30.8 
26.4 

1.9 
.4 

6.3 
21.1 

17.7 
17.9 
20.4 

0.7 

.5 

5.2 
23.9 
25.0 
31.1 
27.0 

3.1 
1.  5 

7.2 
11.6 

8.0 
13.3 
11.9 

4.5 
.9 

3.2 
15.5 
9.6 
9.4 
11.9 

3.3 

1934 

1935 

3.3 

1938  

14.7 
19.8 
19.2 
19.6 
19.7 

15.9 
22.7 
19.9 
20.8 
16.5 

17.1 
12.6 
10.8 
8.8 
8.6 

13.6 

1937 

21.4 

1938. 

1939           

20.5 
22.7 

1940 

21.8 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  USES,  INCLUDING  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 


1933.    - 

6.8 
3.1 

3.3 
3.5 

4.9 
7.4 

7.2 
2.2 

6.9 

9.0 

2.6 
1.3 

3.4 

2.5 

3.2 
1.2 

7.6 
2.9 

2.3 

.6 

4.9 
4.2 

3.4 

2.7 

3.8 

1934 

2.4 

1935 

1936 

5.2 
4.9 
6.5 
9.0 

14.0 

3.4 
3.3 
2.9 

5.0 
5.6 

11.5 
12.7 
10.4 
10.3 
10.3 

2.0 
2.5 
2.6 
3.2 

3.1 

3.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.1 
6.9 

2.1 

2.4 
2.9 
4.0 
3.4 

1.3 

2.2 
2.5 
2.9 

2.8 

1.7 
1.2 
.9 
1.0 
2.5 

4.1 

5.0 
5.3 
3.9 
3.8 

1.9 
4.3 
3.8 
3.5 

4.1 

3.7 
5.3 
6.3 
5.6 
8.3 

1.6 
2.6 
2.6 
1.8 
4.5 

2.5 

1937 

3.3 

1938.. - 

1939 

3.8 

4.0 

1940  .. 

5.0 

NATIONAL 

FARM 

LOAN  ASSOCIATION  STOCK 

1933   

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 

1934 

5.0 

1935     . 

1937 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
4.9 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
5.0 

5.6 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

1938 

5.0 

1939   

5.0 

1940 

5.0 

LOAN  FEES 


1933 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
.9 
.9 

.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.4 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

0.5 
.5 

1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
1.8 
1.6 

1.5 
1.8 

1.2 

1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 

1.5 
2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

.8 

.5 

.3 

0.4 

.6 

1.4 

1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.6 

1.6 
1.6 

.6 

.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 

1.0 
1.0 

1.2 

1.  1 

.8 

.7 

.6 

1.5 
1.8 

1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 

0.1 

.1 

A 
.1 
.1 
.2 

1.8 
2.0 

2.1 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 

2.7 

2.8 
3.0 

.9 

.2 
.2 
2 

1   i 

1  (CM 

1  3 

1936 

i.  i 

1938 ._. 

1. 1 
1   1 

1939...   

1  0 

1940  .. 

9 

i  1935  data  unavailable. 

Although  the  Houston  district  showed  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  loan  proceeds  for 
refinancing  debts  during  1933-34,  the  transition 
to  the  use  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  was 
much  more  rapid  in  the  years  1937-39  in  this 
than  in  other  districts.  The  districts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  (Spokane  and  Berkeley),  while 
not  so  high  during  1933-34  and  1936  in  respect 


to  refinancing,  have  since  remained  at  a  higher 
level  than  for  other  districts.  The  extent  to 
which  funds  have  been  used  for  various  pur- 
poses during  1933-38  in  the  Columbia  district 
is  somewhat  different  from  other  districts.  The 
proportion  used  to  refinance  indebtedness  in  the 
Columbia  district  was  high  in  1933,  but  it 
changed  rapidlv  in  1934,  1936,  1937,  and  1938, 
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when  the  proportion  used  for  general  agricul- 
tural uses  and  the  purchase  of  land  rose  rapidly. 
For  the  period  1933-40  borrowers  in  this  dis- 
trict used  a  larger  percentage  of  their  funds  for 
general  agricultural  uses  than  in  any  other 
district.  In  1940  the  percentage  of  funds  used 
for  general  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Spring- 
field  area  was  higher  than  for  any  other  district, 
increasing  5  percent  over  1939. 

Principal  Repayments 

As  of  June  30,  1939,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  made  by  the  Federal  land  banks  amounted 
to  $3,083,000,000.  Aggregate  principal  repay- 
ments and  other  deductions  from  the  loan 
account,  including  forced  liquidation,  amounted 
to  $1,142,000,000,  leaving  $1,941,000,000  as 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  outstanding  on 
that  date.  At  this  time,  however,  there  were 
also  accrued  delinquencies  amounting  to 
$37,154,292  which  had  not  been  disposed  of 
by  the  banks.  Thus,  the  amount  of  outstanding 
mortgage  indebtedness  as  of  June  30,  1939, 
totaled  $1,978,000,000. 

The  amount  of  principal  repayments  has  been 
equal  to  about  37  percent  of  total  loans  made. 
This  includes  amounts  repaid  to  the  banks  in 
cash,  amounts  extinguished  by  foreclosure  or 
by  voluntary  deeds  or  transfers,  amounts 
extended,  and  amounts  written  off.  From 
organization  through  June  30,  1939.  aggregate 
repayments  in  cash  amounted  to  $782,867,290. 
With  the  exception  of  some  land  acquired  by 


voluntary  deeds  and  some  loans  charged  off 
before  1933,  this  excludes  those  amounts 
credited  to  the  account  as  a  result  of  foreclosure 
or  acquirements  of  the  farm  by  voluntary  deeds, 
amounts  extended,  and  amounts  written  off. 
The  amount  of  principal  repayments  in  cash  is 
equal  to  about  25.4  percent  of  the  aggregate 
loans  made.  The  amount  of  principal  extin- 
guished through  voluntary  deeds  and  fore- 
closures is  equal  to  about  11.3  percent  of  the 
amount  of  loans  made,  leaving  outstanding  as 
of  June  30,  1939,  an  amount  equal  to  about  63 
percent  of  all  loans  closed.  Only  about  0.3 
percent  was  extended  or  written  off. 

For  the  purpose  of  relating  principal  repay- 
ments by  Farm  Credit  districts  during  the  period 
1928-40  inclusive,  these  repayments  were  cal- 
culated as  a  percentage  of  the  loans  outstanding 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  data  are 
shown  in  table  30.  For  certain  purposes,  the 
usefulness  of  this  material  is  limited,  for  many 
factors  affect  both  the  loans  outstanding  and 
the  amount  of  principal  repayments  maturing. 
For  example,  in  certain  districts  where  a  large 
number  of  new  loans  were  closed  during  a 
particular  year,  the  amount  of  the  principal 
repayment  related  to  outstanding  mortgages  at 
the  beginning  of  that  year  may  show  somewhat 
larger  percentages  than  could  be  considered  as 
reflecting  their  relative  status  when  compared 
with  districts  where  there  was  little  change  or 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  new  loans 
closed. 


Table  30. — Federal  land  banks:   Principal  repayments  during  year  expressed  as  percentage  of  outstanding  loans 

at  beginning  of  year,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  7928-40 


Year 

Spring- 
field 

Balti- 
more 

Colum- 
bia 

Louis- 
ville 

New 
Orleans 

St. 
Louis 

St. 
Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Hous- 
ton 

Berke- 
ley 

Spokane 

United 
States 

1928 

Percent 
7.8 
4.8 
5.1 
5.1 
4.6 
2.8 
1.8 
1.7 
2.1 
2.7 
3.3 
5.0 
5.9 

Percent 
7.  5 
4.7 
4.2 
4.0 
3.4 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 
3.4 
4.1 
4.  1 
5.6 
6.0 

Percent 
6.5 
3.7 
2.4 
2.6 
2.1 
1.8 
2.9 
3.4 
4.3 
6.3 
5.3 
6.7 
7.3 

Percent 
6.0 
4.0 
3.2 
3.5 
2.8 
2.0 
2.5 
3.4 
3.6 
4.8 
5.6 
6.7 
7.1 

Percent 
7.4 
3.6 
2.8 
1.9 
1.4 
1.7 
3.3 
3.4 
4.7 
5.5 
5.0 
5.9 
6.3 

Percent 
6.5 
3.3 
2.9 
2.7 
1.8 
1.6 
2.2 
2.8 
3.0 
3.9 
4.2 
5.9 
6.6 

Percent 
6.9 
3.9 
2.8 
2.0 
1.7 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
1.5 
1.7 
2.3 
2.9 

Percent 
5.8 
4.1 
3.4 
3.2 
2.2 
1.2 
2.0 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
3.1 
3.5 

Percent 
8.1 
5.3 
4.3 
3.6 
2.5 
2.3 
2.8 
2.0 
2.3 
3.0 
3.3. 
4.5 
5.0 

Percent 
5.6 
4.4 
3.7 
3.3 
2.2 
2.2 
3.0 
2.5 
2.9 
4.6 
4.5 
6.1 
6.1 

Percent 
8.9 
4.4 
4.0 
3.8 
2.6 
1.9 
2.1 
1.7 
2.5 
3.4 
3.9 
5.7 
5.9 

Percent 
8.5 
3.8 
2.7 
3.1 
2.1 
1.5 
2.2 
2.2 
2.7 
3.6 
3.2 
4.5 
5.2 

Percent 
6.9 

1929  .. 

1930  . 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

4.1 
3.4 
3.1 
2.3 
1.8 
2.4 
2  2 

1936 

2.5 

1937 

1938 

3.3 
3.4 

1939   

4.7 

1940 

5.1 

Weighted   av- 
erage '-__.. 

4.0 

4.  1 

4.4 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

2.1 

2.5 

3.6 

4.0 

3.9 

3.5 

3.5 

Weighted  by  outstanding  loans  at  beginning  of  year. 
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Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  outstanding 
loans  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  years  for  which 
the  loans  have  been  outstanding  will  also 
affect  the  amount  of  principal  repayments 
maturing,  as  the  amortization  principle  in  most 
instances  requires  a  larger  amount  of  principal 
repayment  with  each  additional  year  the  loan 
is  in  effect.  Although  the  total  annual  or  semi- 
annual installment  may  be  the  same  each  year, 
the  installment  during  the  first  years  is  made  up 
largely  of  interest  payments  on  the  loan.  As 
the  loan  approaches  termination,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  installment  increases.  This 
principle  does  not  apply  in  exactly  the  same  way 
to  those  loans  amortized  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Springfield  plan,  whereby  the  principal 
is  repaid  in  equal  annual  or  semiannual  install- 
ments. But  as  the  annual  or  semiannual  interest 
charge  is  calculated  on  the  unpaid  principal, 
the  total  installment  decreases  each  additional 
year  the  loan  is  in  force,  and  the  principal  pay- 
ment becomes  a  larger  part  of  the  reduced  total 
installment. 

When  observing  the  differences  between  the 
various  banks  as  to  principal  repayments,  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
principal  repayments  declined  during  the  period 
1928-33  becomes  evident  as  well  as  variation  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  recovered  during  the 
period  1933-40.  For  example,  in  1928  the 
Houston  bank  recorded  the  lowest  percentage 
ratio  of  principal  repayments  to  outstanding 
loans.  In  1933  this  bank  was  fourth  highest, 
and  by  1939  it  was  third.  By  1940  it  dropped 
back  to  fifth  place.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
Spokane  bank.  In  1928  the  percentage  was 
next  to  the  highest,  but  in  1933  it  dropped  to  the 
third  smallest.  By  1940  the  percentage  had 
increased  to  5.2  and  there  were  but  three  other 
banks  with  lower  percentages. 

Considering  all  the  banks  for  the  entire  period, 
the  Louisville  and  Columbia  banks  have  had  the 
the  largest  principal  repayments  in  relation  to 
outstanding  loans,  whereas  the  St.  Paul  district 
has  had  the  smallest.  The  weighted  average 
ratio  of  principal  repayments  to  outstanding 
bans  for  the  St.  Paul  district.  1928-40,  was  only 
2.1  percent  as  compared  with  4.4  for  the  Louis- 
ville and  Columbia  districts.     Considering  the 


weighted  averages  as  shown  in  table  30,  the 
Baltimore  district  is  next  to  the  Louisville  and 
Columbia  districts  in  high  principal  repayments, 
while  the  Omaha  and  the  Spokane  districts  are 
next  to  the  St.  Paul  district  in  low  repayments. 

Maturities  and  Disposition  of  Maturities 

A  Federal  land  bank  borrower  was  privileged 
to  defer  the  payment  of  his  principal  install- 
ments if  he  was  not  in  default  on  any  other 
covenants  of  his  mortgage  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  July  10,  1938.  Since  the  expira- 
tion of  this  provision  the  amount  of  maturities 
better  reflects  the  annual  burden  of  land  bank 
credit  for  borrowers  than  previously.  Maturi- 
ties as  used  in  the  following  analysis  include  not 
only  the  regular  amount  of  interest  and  principal 
installments  maturing,  but  also  amounts  matur- 
ing on  extensions,  purchase-money  mortgages 
and  sales  contracts,  tax  and  insurance  advances, 
and  certain  other  miscellaneous  items  due  from 
borrowers.  Total  maturities  during  1939 
amounted  to  8  percent  of  the  outstanding  loans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  for  individual 
States  ranged  from  5.5  percent  to  16.6  percent 
(fig.  40).  For  1940  total  maturities  had 
decreased  somewhat  to  7.8  for  the  United  States. 

These  total  maturities  do  not  represent  the  full 
amount  payable  by  borrowers  during  the  year, 
however,  as  previous  years'  installments  remain- 
ing delinquent  also  are  payable  during  the  year. 
When  delinquencies  as  of  January  1  are  added  to 
total  maturities  during  the  year,  the  total 
amount  payable  during  1939  computed  as  a 
percentage  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  amounted  to  10  percent.  The 
amount  payable  during  1940  amounted  to  9.9 
percent  on  a  comparable  basis.  The  variations 
by  States  for  1939  are  indicated  in  figure  41. 

Of  the  total  amount  payable  during  1939,  the 
land  banks  collected  65.8  percent  in  cash,  9.8 
was  extended,  0.5  was  reamortized,  and  3.5  per- 
cent was  charged  off  or  transferred  to  real  estate 
foreclosure  accounts.  The  remaining  20.4  per- 
cent was  delinquent  on  December  31,  1939.  In 
1940  the  land  banks  collected  in  cash  66.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  payable  which  was 
practically  the  same  as  was  collected  in  cash 
during  1939,  but  the  amount  remaining  delin- 
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Figure  40. — The  amount  of  matured  items  due  from  Federal  land  bank  borrowers  during  1939  was  7.9  percent  of 
the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  relationship,  however,  ranged  by  States  from 
16.6  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  5.5  percent  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  These  variations  may  be  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  relative  amount  of  extensions,  deferments,  and  advances  made  by  the  banks  in  the  different 
States  and  by  the  variations  in  the  average  remaining  term  of  outstanding  loans.  The  amount  of  maturities, 
however,  does  not  include  the  total  amount  of  delinquent  items  on  January  1,  1939,  which  are  also  collectible 
during  1939. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS:  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAYABLE  BY  BORROWERS.  1939 
EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF   LOANS  OUTSTANDING,  JAN.  I,  1939 


PERCENT 
[23  Under  7  0 
70-  8.9 
9.0-/0.9 
11.0-12.9 
13.0-14.9 
15.0  and  over 
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Figure  41. — The  total  amount  payable  by  Federal  land  bank  borrowers  during  1939  includes,  in  addition  to  the  total 
maturities  as  shown  in  figure  40,  the  total  amount  of  delinquent  installments  and  advances  due  on  January  1,  1939. 
These  amounts  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  outstanding  on  January  1,  1939,  show  a 
considerable  variation  by  States,  ranging  from  27.3  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  6.5  percent  in  Minnesota. 
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FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS:  CASH  COLLECTIONS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAYABLE  BY  BORROWERS,  1  939 


PERCENT 
90.0-100.0 
80.0-89.9 
70.0-79.9 
60.0-69.9 
50.0-59.9 
[23  Under  50.0 


BAE   38538 

Figure  42. — Of  the  total  amount  payable  by  borrowers  during  1939,  65.8  percent  was  collected  in  cash.  The  re- 
maining 34.2  percent  was  distributed  as  follows:  9.8  percent  extended  or  deferred;  0.5  percent  reamortized;  3.5 
percent  charged  off  or  transferred  to  foreclosure;  and  the  remaining  20.4  percent  was  delinquent  on  December  31, 
1939.  Cash  collections  as  a  percentage  of  the  amount  payable  varied  from  15  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  94  per- 
cent in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 


quent  was  only  17.6  percent  of  the  total  amount 
payable  as  compared  with  20.4  for  the  year  be- 
fore. The  smaller  delinquency  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  better  agricultural  conditions  and  by 
a  modification  in  the  collection  policy  followed 
by  the  banks  during  1940.  Eleven  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  of  the  amount  payable  in  1940 
was  extended  and  deferred  and  2.6  reamortized 
as  compared  with  9.8  and  0.5  percent,  respec- 
tively,   in     1939.     Moreover,     the     percentage 


2.0  percent  as  compared  with  3.5  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  relationship  of  cash  collections  to  total 
amount  payable  for  1939  is  shown,  by  States,  in 
figure  42.  The  disposition  of  the  total  amount 
payable  for  those  States  in  which  the  ratio  to 
outstandings  exceeded  15  percent  is  given  in 
table  31.  In  only  five  States — Illinois,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada — were 
cash  collections  equal  to  or  more  than  the  total 
amount  maturing  during  the  year. 


charged  offor  transferred  to  foreclosure  was  only 

Table  31 . — Federal  land  banks:    Total  amount  of  loans  payable  and  disposition,  for  specified  States  during  1939  ' 


Total  amount 
collectible  2 

Disposition  of  amount  collectible 

State 

Cash 
collections 

Extended 
or  de- 
ferred 

Reamor- 
tized 

Charged  off 
or  transferred 
to  real  estate 
foreclosure 
or  suspense 

lialance 

delinquent 

Dec.  31, 

1939 

Dollars 

4,  339,  492 
17,  697,  187 

5,  932,  755 

1,  574,  615 

2,  322,  679 
1.  374.  648 

Percent 
35 

15 
51 
67 
58 
51 

Percent 
27 
40 
17 
14 
13 
(') 

Percent 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
(3) 

Percent 

5 
4 
3 
1 
1 
6 

Percent 

33 

North  Dakota 

u 

Mississippi 

Florida 

26 
16 

South  Carolina 

27 

Maine..  

43 

1  States  in  which  the  ratio  of  amount  collectible  is  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  loans  outstanding,  Jan.  1,  1939. 

1  Includes  delinquent  installments,  advances,  etc.,  on  Jan.  1,  1939,  and  total  maturities  and  advances  during  1939. 

'  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Delinquencies 

For  the  purpose  of  making  geographical  and 
historical  comparisons  of  delinquencies  on 
Federal  land  bank  loans,  the  number  of  such 
loans  is  expressed  in  table  32  as  a  percentage  of 
the  number  of  loans  outstanding  on  December 
31,  1928-40.  Before  1932,  any  loan  with  ma- 
tured items  unpaid,  either  interest  or  principal, 
was  considered  delinquent.  Since  then,  the 
land  banks  have  had  the  privilege  of  extending 
matured  installments  that  have  become  de- 
linquent and  of  extending  loans  where  there  is  a 
threat  of  delinquency.  To  assure  that  any  loan 
that  would  have  been  considered  delinquent 
before  1932  will  be  classified  in  the  same  way 
after  that  date,  even  though  extended,  delin- 
quency is  defined  here  to  apply  both  to  delin- 
quent loans  on  which  no  extensions  have  been 
granted,  and  to  loans  that  are  extended  even 
though  technically  not  delinquent  because  of 
such  extension. 

Table  32  indicates  that  delinquency  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  outstanding  loans  reached  a 


peak  at  the  beginning  of  1933,  when  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  loans  outstanding  were 
delinquent.  There  was  a  gradual  decrease  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years,  and  by  1937  about  one 
loan  out  of  every  five  was  delinquent.  The 
percentage  delinquent  increased  to  22.9  at  the 
end  of  1938  and  declined  slightly  to  22.5  and 
22.2  in  1939  and  1940,  respectively. 

Further  observations  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  variations  in  the  delinquency  situa- 
tion among  the  Farm  Credit  districts.  The 
Columbia,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Paul  districts 
have  consistently  had  higher  ratios  of  delin- 
quencies to  outstanding  loans  than  have  other 
districts,  although  certain  States  within  other 
districts  also  have  shown  high  ratios.  In  the 
Columbia  district,  South  Carolina  has  consist- 
ently had  the  highest  ratio  of  delinquency  to 
outstanding  loans,  although  in  1932  at  least  one 
out  of  every  two  loans  outstanding  was  delin- 
quent in  every  State  in  the  district.  High  de- 
linquency had  occurred  also  throughout  the 
other  Cotton  Belt  States  (except  Texas),  par- 
ticularly those  States  in  the  New  Orleans  district. 


Table  32. — Federal  land  banks:   Number  of  loans  delinquent  during  year  {including  loans  extended)  expressed 
as  percentage  of  number  of  loans  outstanding  December  31,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1928-40 


Year 

Spring- 
field 

Balti- 
more 

Colum- 
bia 

Louis- 
ville 

New 
Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United 
States 

1928 - 

1929 

1930 

1931 , 

Percent 
3.3 
4.1 
5.2 
11.7 
31.0 
28.0 
18.5 
15.4 
9.7 
10.3 
17.9 
18.9 
19.4 

Percent 

4.2 

5.3 

8.8 

15.2 

35.8 

39.6 

37.2 

2  30.6 

11.6 

7.8 

10.7 

11.1 

14.5 

Percent 
12.7 
11.1 
19.4 
37.2 
60.1 
57.9 
42.7 
32.5 
29.7 
24.5 
27.5 
31.5 
29.0 

Percent 

1.0 

1.5 

5.1 

10.2 

32.2 

37.4 

22.7 

11.6 

7.4 

6.7 

7.9 

9.3 

9.3 

Percent 
9.7 
12.1 
19.1 
40.9 
67.5 
67.7 
50.8 
41.5 
25.9 
26.3 
28.2 
31.2 
34.3 

Percent 
3.0 
3.0 
12.5 
25.8 
49.2 
54.4 
36.8 
28.2 
21.0 
18.5 
14.2 
9.1 
9.8 

Percent 
7.7 
7.8 
11.4 
28.3 
60.5 
52.8 
34.8 
31.7 
31.9 
27.9 
31.5 
31.1 
28.7 

Percent 
2.3 
2.4 
4.6 
19.9 
53.6 
42.6 
26.4 
25.7 
23.3 
26.0 
30.9 
28.8 
27.9 

Percent 

5.6 

5.3 

8.2 

16.6 

44.9 

43.4 

28.0 

26.9 

28.6 

28.5 

30.1 

28.7 

27.9 

Percent 
0.5 
.7 
4.5 
12.2 
40.6 
42.2 
33.1 
27.1 
24.6 
20.2 
21.4 
18.7 
18.3 

Percent 

1.9 

2.4 

7.2 

19.1 

55.7 

51.6 

29.4 

22.6 

15.5 

13.7 

19.6 

23.2 

20.9 

Percent 
7.6 
7.2 
11.4 
25.9 
52.7 
52.2 
40.0 
32.9 
23.3 
19.8 
20.4 
20.5 
21.2 

Percent 
5.2 
5.5 
10.3 
22.8 

1932  > 

49.3 

1933 

1934 . 

48.5 
33.4 

1935 

27.3 

1936 

22.4 

1937 

1938._. 

1939 

20.6 
22.9 
22.5 

1940 

22.2 

Weighted 
average  3 

15.  2 

18.4 

31.6 

12.1 

34.9 

21.3 

30.4 

25.8 

26.0 

20.8 

21.6 

25.8 

24.2 

I  As  of  Feb.  28,  1933.     Figures  as  of  Dec.  31.  1932  not  fully  available. 

>  Including  Puerto  Rico. 

•'  Weighted  by  loans  outstanding. 

Delinquency  in  the  St.  Paul  district  is  influ- 
enced primarily  by  the  situation  in  North 
Dakota,  where  78.5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
loans  in  1932  were  delinquent.  However,  by 
1932,  serious  delinquency  had  also  extended  to 
most  of  the  other  States  in  the  district — Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — and  to  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  in  the  Spokane  district.     High 


delinquency  was  apparent  during  1932  also  in 
the  Omaha,  Wichita,  and  Berkeley  districts. 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa  were  the  high-delin- 
quency States  in  the  Omaha  district,  and  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  were  high  in 
the  Wichita  and  Berkeley  districts. 

By  1 940  the  high-delinquency  States  were  found 
chiefly  in  the  northern  Great  Plains,  including 
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the  States  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska;  numerous  delinquencies 
were  also  apparent  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Cot- 
ton Belt.  Many  of  these  States  showed  consider- 
able improvement  in  1940  over  1939.  For  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  delinquency  see  pp.  41-45. 

Extensions,  Deferments,  and  Reamortiza-tions 

As  an  indication  of  the  administrative  meas- 
ures taken  with  respect  to  delinquent  loans,  it  is 
relevant  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  loans 
have  been  extended,  deferred,  or  reamortized, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  loans  have  been 
extinguished  through  acquirement  of  the  real 
estate  by  the  mortgagee.  The  acquirement  of 
real  estate  is  discussed  in  later  sections  under  Real 
Estate  Transactions. 

Funds  for  the  purpose  of  granting  extensions 
were  first  made  available  in  1932  with  the  sub- 
scription by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
5125,000,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal 
land  banks.  Of  this  subscription,  $25,000,000 
was  set  aside  exclusively  to  supply  the  land  banks 
with  funds  for  their  operations  to  replace  the 
amount  of  which  they  were  deprived  through 
extensions  granted.  Extensions  were  granted 
during  1932  on  approximately  93,000  loans  in  an 
amount  aggregating  523,420,000. 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  in  1933 
made  available  an  additional  $50,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  loans  and  of  deferring  ma- 
turing principal  repayments.  For  1933  the  12 
banks  granted  about  125,000  extensions  in  an 
amount  aggregating  $41,151,000  and  deferred 
the  principal  in  an  amount  aggregating  $2,468,- 
000.  The  total  appropriation  for  extending  and 
deferring  loans  has  amounted  to  $189,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  $25,000,000  made  available  in 
1932  out  of  the  stock  subscription  by  the  Treas- 
ury. Tables  79,  80,  and  81  of  the  Appendix 
show  the  amount  of  extensions  and  reextensions 
granted,  by  years,  1932-40,  the  amount  of  defer- 
ments granted  from  July  1 1,  1933  through  July 
10,  1938,  and  the  amount  of  loans  reamortized 
during  the  years  1934-40.  Since  1932,  bor- 
rowers from  Federal  land  banks  have  been 
granted  extensions,  deferments,  or  reamortiza- 
tions  through  1940  in  an  amount  aggregating 
about  $424,000,000.30 


The  modifications  of  the  amortization  prin- 
ciple of  repaying  loans  discussed  above  were  most 
extensively  used  in  1935  when  they  amounted  to 
$71,728,000.  The  gradual  decrease  since  then 
brought  them  to  about  $26,770,000  in  1939. 
For  1940,  however,  there  was  an  increase  over 
1939  in  extensions  and  reextensions  from 
$19,432,700  to  $24,523,800  and  in  reamortiza- 
tions  from  $7,337,625  to  $41,943,895.  The 
abrupt  increase  in  these  factors  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  a  change  in  bank  policy  with  re- 
spect to  delinquent  borrowers.  The  peak  in  the 
amount  of  deferments  granted  was  reached  in 
1936,  and  the  peak  in  the  amount  of  loans  re- 
amortized occurred  in  1940. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  extent  to 
which  extensions,  deferments,  and  reamortiza- 
tions  were  used  by  the  various  Federal  land 
banks,  the  aggregate  amounts  of  such  extensions, 
deferments,  and  reamortizations  are  expressed 
in  table  33  as  a  percentage  of  the  loans  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  1932-40. 

Table  33. — Federal  land  banks:  Amount  of  exten- 
sions, deferments,  and  reamortizations  expressed  as 
percentage  of  outstanding  loans  at  beginning  of 
year,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1932—40 


District 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

<D  > 

Springfield 

Pet. 

1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 
3.0 
2.3 
2.0 
1.1 
2.0 
1.6 

2.0 

Pet. 
2.6 
2.5 
5.0 
2.0 
8.4 
3.6 
5.8 
3.9 
2.5 
2.7 
3.6 
3.9 

3.9 

Pet. 
4.2 
4.8 
2.7 
1.4 

11.6 
3.3 

11.3 
2.4 
2.8 
1.0 
5.6 
5.3 

Pet. 

4.1 

4.8 

1.2 

9.9 

6.5 

1.2 

2.2 

3.5 

1.7 

1.6 

4.9 

5.4 

3.7 

Pet. 

4.0 

3.1 

4.8 

1.7 

5.8 

1.0 

2.3 

2.9 

1.7 

1.6 

3.8 

2.9 

2.6 

Pet. 
3.1 
2.2 
3.9 
1.0 
4.3 
.9 
1.6 
2.6 
1.9 
2.1 
3.3 
2.4 

2.1 

Pet. 
1.9 
1.0 
3.4 

.6 
3.3 

.6 
3.1 
1.9 

.9 
2.1 
3.4 
2.0 

1.9 

Pet. 
1.1 

.5 
1.9 

.1 
2.8 

.2 
2.5 
1.3 

.6 
1.3 
2.8 
1.9 

1.4 

Pet. 
2.3 

.8 
12.6 
.1 
6.5 
1.  1 
5.4 
1.6 
1.9 
1.6 
14.5 
4.1 

Pet. 
2  7 

Baltimore.- 

Columbia 

2.4 
4.1 
2  2 

New  Orleans 

5.8 
1,3 

St.  Paul.._ 

Omaha 

Wichita 

3.5 
2.4 
1.6 

Houston ...  . 

Berkeley.. 

Spokane . 

1.7 

5.  1 
3.3 

United  States 

4.4 

3.5 

2.7 

Expressed  as  such  a  percentage,  the  total 
amount  of  extensions,  deferments,  and  re- 
amortizations was  highest  in  1934  when  4.4 
percent  of  loans  outstanding  were  so  extended, 
deferred,  or  reamortized.  Comparing  the  vari- 
ous land  banks,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  New 


30  Data  on  amount  of  loans  reamortized  not  available 
for  that  part  of  1933  during  which  the  banks  had 
authority  to  reamortize  loans. 
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Orleans  bank  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  these 
privileges.  For  this  bank,  the  weighted  average 
percentage  of  the  loans  outstanding  that  were 
extended,  deferred,  or  reamortized  during 
1932-40  was  5.8.  Second  on  this  basis  of  com- 
parison came  the  Berkeley  district  with  5.1 
percent.  The  lowest  ratio  was  shown  by  the 
St.  Louis  district  with  only  1 .3  percent. 

Real  Estate  Transactions 

An  analysis  of  the  real  estate  transactions  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  is  helpful  in  understand- 
ing both  the  loan  operations  of  the  banks  and  the 
losses  sustained  by  them.  The  amount  of  out- 
standing loans  may  be  liquidated  by  repayment 
of  the  principal,  by  acquiring  the  property  given 
as  security,  or  in  exceptional  cases  by  charge -off 
of  the  principal  by  the  bank.  The  amount  of 
loans  liquidated  by  principal  repayments  has 
been  discussed. 

Land  banks  may  acquire  property  either 
through  foreclosure  or  by  the  mortgagor  volun- 
tarily deeding  the  property  to  the  mortgagee. 
Not  all  foreclosures  result  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  property,  for  in  a  few  cases  the  properties 
are  bid  in  by  third  parties  at  a  value  in  excess  of 
the  bank's  investment.  Then  there  may  be 
some  cases  in  which  the  amount  bid  by  the 
third  party  is  less  than  the  investment,  but  the 


bank  may  consider  the  amount  bid  to  be 
sufficient  to  represent  a  reasonable  market  value 
of  the  property.  Further,  not  all  farms  which 
have  become  delinquent  and  on  which  fore- 
closure proceedings  have  been  instituted  result 
either  in  foreclosures  or  acquisitions,  as  some  of 
the  banks  assist  farmers  in  transferring  their 
property  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  having 
to  be  acquired.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
farmer  still  has  a  substantial  equity  in  the 
property. 

These  circumstances  mean  that  the  real  estate 
acquirements  by  the  land  banks  do  not  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  foreclosures  instituted;  nor 
do  they  necessarily  reflect  the  delinquency 
situation,  since  extensions,  deferments,  and 
reamortizations  have  entered  into  consideration 
since  1932. 

From  the  organization  of  the  banks  through 
June  30,  1939,  99,921  loans  either  had  been 
liquidated  or  were  in  the  process  of  liquidation 
through  acquisition  of  the  property  as  of  that 
date.  These  acquirements  are  equal  to  11 
percent  of  the  882,619  loans  made  during 
the  period.  See  also  Appendix  table  82.  The 
amount  of  real  estate  acquirements,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  loans  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  which  the  real  estate 
was  acquired,  is  shown  in  table  34  by  Farm 
Credit  districts. 


Table  34. — Federal  land  banks:   Amount  of  real  estate  acquired  during  year  expressed  as  percentage  of  loans 
outstanding  at  beginning  of  year,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1928-40 


Year 

Spring- 
field 

Balti- 
more 

Colum- 
bia 

Louis- 
ville 

New 
Orleans 

St. 
Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United 

States 

1928 

1929 

Percent 
1.4 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
2.8 
4.4 
3.3 
3.1 
2.4 
1.7 
2.1 
2.9 
2.2 

Percent 
0.5 
.9 
1.2 
1.2 
2.0 
2.1 
1.2 
2.7 
5.3 
3.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.5 

Percent 
2.9 
2.3 
5.7 
5.6 
6.4 
4.4 
1.6 
4.5 
5.1 
1.8 
1.4 
.9 
.8 

Percent 

0.3 

.6 

.6 

1.5 

3.1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.3 

Percent 
1.0 
1.2 
1.8 
4.4 
6.8 
3.8 
4.4 
6.5 
5.6 
1.9 
1.2 
1.4 
.5 

Percent 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

2.4 

4.8 

2.5 

1.8 

2.8 

2.6 

1.5 

.6 

.8 

.3 

Percent 
4.1 
2.0 
3.2 
6.2 
5.7 
3.8 
1.2 
2.1 
3.2 
3.1 
2.6 
4.5 
2.1 

Percent 

0.5 

.4 

.4 

1.4 

4.0 

3.9 

1.1 

2.5 

2.  1 

.9 

2.2 

3.9 

2.6 

Percent 
0.8 
.7 
.7 
1.4 
1.7 
1.6 
1.1 
3.3 
2.6 
1.5 
1.7 
3.8 
1.8 

Percent 
0) 
0.1 

.3 

.4 
1.1 
1.0 

.8 
1.4 

.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 

.4 

Percent 

0.9 

.7 

.8 

2.4 

3.5 

2.1 

1.4 

.8 

1.3 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

.5 

Percent 
2.4 
2.2 
2.4 
1.8 
4.5 
3.4 
2.0 
3.7 
6.3 
5.2 
2.3 
1.9 
1.2 

Percent 
1.3 
1.1 

1930 

1.5 

1931   .     

2.4 

1932     . 

3.8 

1933   

2.8 

1934   

1.6 

1935       

2.6 

1936 _-- 

2.7 

1937.. 

1.8 

1938 _ 

1.6 

1939 

2.4 

1940 

1.4 

Weighted 
average  J_ 

2.6 

2.0 

3.3 

1.0 

3.2 

1.6 

3.2 

2.1 

1.9 

.8 

1.1 

3.1 

2.1 

'  Less  than  0.05. 

>  Weighted  by  loans  outstanding  at  beginning  of  year. 
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The  analysis  presented  here  deals  primarily 
with  the  real  estate  investment  of  the  banks  for 
the  period  1925-40,  as  data  for  years  before  1925 
are  not  readily  available  on  a  comparable  basis 
(Appendix  table  84).  The  total  investment  in 
real  estate  held  by  the  Federal  land  banks  on 
December  31,  1940  amounted  to  $109,460,000, 
or  5.7  percent  of  the  outstanding  loans  as  of  the 
beginning  of  that  year.  The  percentage  ratio  of 
investment  to  outstanding  loans  on  January  1 
for  each  year  beginning  in  1929  through  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940  has  varied  considerably.  These 
variations,  as  well  as  the  variation  by  Farm 
Credit  districts,  are  shown  in  table  35.  In  1928 
the  real  estate  investment  of  all  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  combined  was  2.3  percent  of  the  out- 
standing loans.  This  percentage  rose  continu- 
ously until  1933  when  the  investment  amounted 
to  8.6  percent  of  the  outstanding  loans.  The 
trend  of  real  estate  acquirements  and  disposals 
for  the  United  States  is  shown  in  figure  43. 
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Figure  43. — Federal  Land  Banks:  Real  Estate, 
Sheriffs'  Certificates,  etc.,  Acquired  and  Disposed 
of  in  the  United  States,  1925-40. 

The  annual  amounts  of  farm  real  estate  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  acquired  by  the  Federal  land  banks  since 
1925  first  reached  a  peak  in  1932,  just  before  the  re- 
financing program  which  began  in  that  year,  and  again 
in  1 936  after  the  bulk  of  the  refinancing  was  over. 
The  amount  acquired  increased  sharply  in  1939,  but 
acquirements  again  fell  off  to  about  $26,000,000  in 
1940.  The  amount  of  real  estate  disposed  of  increased 
steadily  up  to  1937,  dropped  off  in  1938,  again  in- 
creased in  1939,  and  continued  to  increase  in  1940. 
Except  for  two  periods,  acquirements  have  been 
in  excess  of  disposals  and  the  total  holdings  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  have  increased,  therefore,  rather 
steadily. 


Table  35. — Federal  land  banks:  Real  estate  held  expressed  as  percentage  of  loans  outstanding  at  beginning  of 

year,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1928-40 


Year 

Spring- 
field 

Balti- 
more 

Colum- 
bia 

Louis- 
ville 

New 
Orleans 

St. 
Louis 

St. 
Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Hous- 
ton 

Berke- 
ley 

Spo- 
kane 

United 
States 

1928 

Percent 
1.  1 
1.6 
1.3 
1.4 
3.0 
3.9 
4.0 
4.3 
4.2 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 
2.7 

Percent 
0.8 

.8 
1.0 

.  7 
1.3 
1.5 
1.2 
1.9 
3.7 
3.7 
2.9 
2.0 
1.7 

Percent 

3.8 

5.8 

9.3 

11.  1 

12.0 

15.4 

11.8 

7.0 

2.6 

1.0 

.7 

.4 

.3 

Percent 
0.7 
1.0 
1.1 
1.7 
3.2 
3.5 
3.6 
2.3 
1.9 
1.4 
1.1 
.7 
.6 

Percent 

1.4 

1.8 

2.8 

6.3 

12i  7 

16.7 

20.3 

23.2 

21.9 

12.5 

4.8 

2.7 

1.0 

Percent 
1.5 
1.7 
2.2 
3.4 
6.3 
6.5 
5.6 
5.3 
5.0 
4.  1 
2.4 
1.4 
.7 

Percent 
5.1 
6.2 
8.6 
13.4 
18.5 
21.7 
16.3 
8.4 
9.4 
11.3 
13.3 
16.3 
14.2 

Percent 
1.0 
.7 
.8 
1.9 
5.6 
8.2 
7.0 
6.0 
6.5 
5.9 
7.0 
9.2 
10.2 

Percent 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
3.6 
4.5 
4.9 
5.4 
5.7 
4.9 
5.4 
7.6 
7.6 

Percent 

0.  1 

.  1 

.3 

.5 

1.3 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 

Percent 
2.1 
1.6 
1.6 
3.8 
7.0 
8.0 
6.8 
3.6 
3.2 
2.5 
2.3 
1.8 
1.3 

Percent 
8.4 
8.2 
8.5 
9.3 
12.8 
13.4 
13.0 
11.7 
13.9 
14.3 
13.0 
11.0 
7.0 

Percent 
2.3 

1929 

2.5 

1930 

3.  1 

1931 
1932 
1933 



4.5 
7.1 
8.6 

1934 

7.9 

1935 

6.2 

1936 

6.2 

1937 

5.7 

193* 

5.7 

1939 
1940 

6.4 
5.7 

Weighted 
average !. 

3.0 

1.9 

5.8 

1.7 

9.8 

3.4 

12.3 

6.2 

5.0 

1.1 

3.1 

11.2 

5.6 

1  Weighted  by  outstanding  loans. 

A  weighted  average  of  the  percentages  that 
each  bank's  investment  in  real  estate  is  of  out- 
standing loans  on  January  1  for  each  year, 
1928-40,  shows  that  the  St.  Paul  district  has 
had  an  annual  average  investment  in  real  estate 
equal  to  12.3  percent  of  its  outstanding  loans. 
In  1928  the  percentage  averaged  5.1,  and  in- 
creased until  1933  when  it  was  21.7.  During 
the  next  2  years  this  bank  showed  a  substantial 
drop  to  8.4  percent,  although  this  was  the  result 


primarily  of  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
loans  outstanding  rather  than  a  decrease  in 
acquired  properties.  For  1939  this  percentage 
had  increased  to  16.3  and  for  1940  had  again 
decreased  somewhat  to  14.2. 

The  second  largest  weighted-average  per- 
centage ratio  of  real  estate  investments  to 
outstanding  loans  is  recorded  for  the  Spokane 
district.  This  district  is  peculiar  in  that  there 
has   not   been   any   substantial   reduction   since 
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1933,  with  the  exception  of  1940  when  the 
percentage  dropped  to  7. 

The  third  highest  weighted-average  percent- 
age is  shown  by  the  New  Orleans  district,  where 
the  percentage  ratio  of  real  estate  investment  to 
outstanding  loans  amounted  to  9.8.  This  dis- 
trict, however,  has  shown  a  material  decrease 
in  the  percentage  since  1936,  when  it  was  21.9. 
For  1940  the  percentage  for  this  district  was 
only  1.  The  amount  of  property  held,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  outstanding  loans,  is  the 
smallest  in  the  Houston  district,  where  the 
average  weighted  percentage  for  the  period  is 
only  1.1.  At  no  time  during  the  years  under 
consideration  was  this  percentage  in  excess  of  2. 

The  total  investment  of  the  banks  in  real 
estate  on  January  1,  1941,  represented  a 
decrease  of  13  percent  over  their  investment  a 
year  earlier.  The  decrease  was  due  primarily 
to  the  decrease  in  acquirements  during  1940. 
In  1939  these  acquirements  amounted  to 
$47,804,000,  whereas  in  1940  they  amounted 
to  $25,759,000,  a  decrease  of  46  percent. 
A  part  of  the  decrease  in  investment  was  due  to 
a  small  increase  in  real  estate  disposals.  In  1940 
the  amount  of  the  banks'  investment  in  real 
estate  disposed  of  amounted  to  $42,083,000  as 
compared  with  $38,496,000  in  1939,  an  increase 
of  9.3  percent.  While  between  1938  and  1939, 
substantial  increases  in  the  amount  of  property 
acquired  occurred  in  the  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and 
Wichita  districts,  and  decreases  were  shown  in 
the  Baltimore,  Columbia,  Louisville,  and  Spo- 
kane districts,  between  1939  and  1940  all  dis- 
tricts showed  a  decrease.  As  the  factors 
affecting  acquisitions  and  those  affecting  dis- 
posals are  not  always  the  same,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  some  cases  in  which  increases 
both  in  acquisitions  and  in  disposals  have  oc- 
curred during  the  same  period.  Both  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  Omaha  districts  show  this  trend 
between  1938  and  1939,  although  in  neither 
case  were  the  disposals  of  sufficient  amounts  to 
compensate  for  the  larger  increases  in  acquisi- 
tions. As  a  result,  investments  in  real  estate 
for  both  banks  increased.  Increased  disposals 
and  decreased  acquirements  between  1939  and 
1940,  however,  brought  about  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  real  estate  investment  for  the 
St.  Paul  bank  but  the  increased  disposals  and 
decreased    acquirements   in   the   Omaha    bank 


were  insufficient  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
real  estate  investment.  These  relationships,  for 
the  United  States  and  by  Farm  Credit  districts, 
are  shown  in  figures  43  and  44. 

During  1937  and  1938  the  amount  of  real 
estate  disposed  of  by  the  land  banks  was  in 
excess  of  the  amount  acquired.  The  total 
investment  in  real  estate  dropped  during  1937 
from  $129,317,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  $118,182,000  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
further  decreased  during  1938  to  $115,556,000. 
This  decrease  was  due  primarily  to  decreases  in 
the  amount  acquired  by  most  of  the  Farm 
Credit  districts.  The  amount  of  real  estate 
acquired  during  1938  was  $4,518,000  less  than 
that  acquired  during  1937  and  $24,345,000  less 
than  that  acquired  during  1936.  On  the  other 
hand,  disposals  increased  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  from  $47,408,000  during  1936  to 
$49,355,000  in  1937  and  then  dropped  to 
$36,101,000  in  1938.  The  largest  decrease  in 
real  estate  acquirements  during  1937  and  1938 
occurred  in  the  Baltimore,  Columbia,  New 
Orleans,  and  St.  Louis  districts  (fig.  44). 

Increased  acquirements  in  1939  more  than 
offset  a  small  increase  in  disposals  and  the 
investment  in  real  estate  increased  more  than 
$10,000,000  over  1938.  In  1940,  however, 
there  was,  as  a  result  of  a  material  reduction  of 
acquirements  and  an  increase  in  disposals,  a 
decrease  in  the  real  estate  held  of  from  $125,- 
894,000  to  $109,460,000. 

Losses  on  Mortgage  Loans  and  Real  Estate 
Transactions 

The  amount  of  real  estate  disposals  is  note- 
worthy not  only  in  explaining  and  analyzing 
loan  operations  and  policies  of  the  banks,  but 
also  in  analyzing  their  losses.  From  organiza- 
tion to  1928  the  banks  had  disposed  of  4,886 
farms  with  a  total  investment  of  $21,132,720. 
The  net  loss  on  the  sale  of  these  farms  amounted 
to  $2,404,482,  or  11.4  percent  of  the  investment. 
This  figure,  however,  is  only  0.2  percent  of  the 
total  loans  closed  during  that  time.  After  1928 
the  accumulation  of  real  estate  had  mounted  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  banks  organized  real 
estate  departments  to  expedite  disposals  and 
to  manage  properties  held.  Since  then  par- 
ticular emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  selling 
of  acquired  farm  real  estate  as  soon  as  possible. 
During  1929,  2,441  properties  were  disposed  of 
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Fiourk    44.— Federal   Land    Bank:   Real  Estate,  Sheriffs'   Certificates,  etc..  Acquired  and   Disposed  of,  by 

Farm  Credit  Administration  Districts,  1925-40. 

The  volume  of  farm  real  estate  acquirements  and  disposals  in  the  period  1925-40  have  varied  widely  by  Farm  Credit 
districts.  Wherever  acquirements  in  a  Farm  Credit  district  exceed  disposals  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  bank  are 
increased  and  where  disposals  are  larger  than  acquirements  the  real  estate  holdings  are  decreased.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  of  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  have  increased  materially  since  1929 
with  exceptions  of  brief  periods  while  those  for  New  Orleans,  Spokane,  and  St.  Louis  increased  up  to  about  1936 
and  since  then  have  been  substantially  reduced. 
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and  the  number  continued  to  increase  each  year 
through  1937.  Disposals  dropped  from  15,280 
in  1937  to  10,576  in  1939. 

The  general  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
sold  over  this  period  has  apparently  not  been 
without  sacrifice  in  the  percentage  recovered. 
In  1927,  93.1  percent  of  the  investment  in  real 
estate  was  recovered.  This  percentage  declined, 
due  primarily  to  a  decline  in  land  values  to  a 
low  point  of  66.0  in  1932.  The  real-estate 
market  improved  in  1934  and  1935,  resulting  in 
an  increase  to  86.3  and  86.5  respectively,  in 
percentages  recovered.  It  will  be  noted  in  table 
36  that  the  percentage  for  1935  is  given  as  77.9 
instead  of  86.5.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  recovered  from  1935 
to  1939  was  affected  by  a  change  in  definition 
of  "investment,"  the  new  definition  including 
accrued  interest  to  date  of  acquisition  as  well  as 
expenses  for  operation  and  maintenance  after- 
ward.31 In  view  of  the  revision  of  the  data 
resulting  from  this  change  in  definition,  it  is 
probable  that  the  percentage  recovery  reached 
another  peak  in  1935.  With  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  recovery  in  1937,  it  has  since  con- 
tinued to  decrease. 

31  The  number  of  farms,  amount  invested,  and  con- 
sideration obtained  on  real  estate  disposed  of,  is  contained 
in  table  83  of  Appendix. 


To  indicate  the  net  effect  of  real  estate  activi- 
ties on  the  losses  of  the  Federal  land  banks,  data 
relating  to  the  losses  sustained  from  organization 
through  June  30,  1939,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31 

Total  loss  on 
mortgage-loan 
and  real  estate 
transactions 
(including  val- 
uation reserve 
provision)1 

1,000  dollars 

7,257 

1929  ..                             

5,004 

193(1                           

4.755 

1931                           -. -.. 

6,965 

1932                                                

10,  744 

1933                                                

6,461 

1934                                            -_ 

4,915 

193,5                                  -  -     -- 

14,  408 

1930                                   -     ---     

14,964 

1937                                 _-   .   

15,  394 

1938                                     - 

13,  271 

1939  K                         

10,322 

Total                     

114,  460 

Less:  Valuation  reserves  maintained  against  farms 
owned  outright  or  in  process  of  acquirement  at 

51,619 

Loss  on  real  estate  and  mortgage  loans  disposed  of. . . 

62,  841 

1  Includes  charge-offs  of  principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  loans. 
Effect  is  also  given  to  recoveries  from  national  farm  loan  associations 
resulting  from  their  endorsement  of  loans.  Beginning  in  1935  the 
net  increase  in  valuation  reserves  maintained  against  farms  owned 
outright  or  in  process  of  acquirement  is  also  included.  Before  that 
time  carrying  values  for  such  properties  were  established  by  direct 
charges  to  profit  and  loss  rather  than  through  valuation  reserves. 

J  June  30. 

Federal  Land  Banks  Report  submitted  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  150 
(76th  Cong.  1st  sess.). 


Table  36. — Federal  land  hanks 


Percentage  recovery  of  real  estate,  sheriffs' 
Farm  Credit  districts,  1925-40  > 


certificates,  etc.,  disposed  of,  by 


Year 


1925.. 
1926. . 
1927.. 
1928. 
1929.. 
1930  . 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933. 
1934' 

1935  2 

1936  ^ 
1937' 
1938  » 
1939' 
1940  ! 


Spring- 
field 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

90.4 

101.6 

107.4 

90.3 

86.8 

103.  7  | 

88.3 

101.4 

106.7 

80.5 

93.3 

93.4 

86.4 

86.2 

90.8 

78.0 

84.6 

81.7 

79.5 

81.6 

82.  1 

88.8 

68.6 

57.6 

89.7 

94.0 

86.3 

92.7 

91.3 

84.3 

77.9 

82.2 

66.6 

74.9 

78.2 

62.9 

81.5 

77.0 

67.3 

80.2 

72.5 

75.6 

83.7 

65.8 

77.6 

82.7 

70.8 

83.5 

Louis- 
ville 


Percent 
102.7 
94.7 
78.0 
78.5 
82.6 
77.3 
62.9 
65.7 
75.7 
92.2 
88.9 
88.7 
90.7 
85.0 
82.4 
85.9 


New 
Orleans 


Percent 

101.6 

103.5 

103.9 

105.2 

97.7 

86.1 

85.0 

115.7 

99.8 

93.7 

83.0 

84.2 

79.2 

73.5 

81.2 

83.9 


St.  Louis 


St.  Paul 


Percent 
92.0 
87.3 
80.0 
145.0 
72.9 
46.9 
57.0 
57.6 
70.8 
72.8 
78.2 
75.5 
79.7 
68.3 
71.6 
85.6 


Percent 
55.9 
50.7 
91.9 
102.2 
84.8 
86.1 
78.3 
62.9 
82.6 
86.6 
79.7 
70.5 
70.3 
66.2 
60.7 
58.3 


Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane  1 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

104.7 

108.0 

104.0 

46.2 

111.2 

102.3 

104.7 

111.5 

94.7 

97.7 

104.8 

94.1 

107.7 

50.0 

93.6 

103.2 

94.5 

88.1 

93.8 

78.0 

111.9 

85.6 

68.8 

82.0 

67.5 

114.1 

70.2 

87.4 

83.4 

71.6 

9.3 

63.6 

97.2 

57.1 

43.4 

80.8 

35.4 

95.3 

85.2 

73.2 

92.7 

60.9 

100.6 

90.8 

85.2 

95.7 

77.2 

77.1 

95.3 

81.7 

85.7 

79.2 

76.1 

81.6 

67.9 

75.2 

74.9 

79.2 

75.0 

62.2 

76.8 

77.8 

76.9 

74.9 

70.3 

69.2 

76.8 

72.5 

68.3 

73.3 

67.7 

73.7 

73.8 

66.2 

60.1 

70.9 

76.0 

77.7 

77.2 

49.  1 

1  Before  .Tan.  1,  1933,  the  data  on  disposals  reflectnet  disposals;  that  is,  total  disposals  minus  reacquirements. 
1  Includes  whole  and  part  farms  disposed  of. 


These  figures  include  valuation  reserves  main- 
tained against  farms  owned  outright  or  in  the 
process  of  acquirement  as  of  June  30,  1939, 
charge-offs  of  principal  and  interest  on  mortgage 


loans,  and  to  some  extent  recoveries  from  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  as  the  result  of 
their  endorsement  of  the  loans.  Losses  on  real 
estate   and    mortgage   loans   disposed    of  have 
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amounted  to  $62,841,000.  This,  plus  valuation 
reserves  maintained  against  farms  held  or  in 
process  of  acquirement,  amounting  to  $51,619,- 
000,  totaled  $114,460,000.  This  is  equal  to  3.7 
percent  of  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
loans  made.  The  figures  on  losses  over  t he- 
period  covered  by  the  tabulation  give  evidence 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  agriculture  pre- 
vailing since  1929  as  well  as  conditions  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  more  recent  years. 

Loans  Outstanding 

Movements  of  outstanding  mortgage  loans 
reflect  both  the  volume  of  loans  closed  and  the 
amounts  deducted  from  the  loan  accounts. 
Loans  closed  include  new  loans,  loans  reamor- 
tized,  and  loans  reinstated;  loan-account  de- 
ductions include  principal  repayments,  mort- 
gage cancelations  by  foreclosure  and  voluntary 
deeds,  and  loans  transferred  to  the  account  of 
loans  called  for  foreclosure.  Beginning  in  1936 
and  continuing  thereafter,  total  deductions  from 
the  Federal  land  bank  loan  accounts  have  ex- 
ceeded total  loans  closed.  Data  with  respect 
to  loans  closed  and  total  deductions  from  loan 
accounts  are  presented,  by  6-month  periods,  in 
figure  45.  Table  85  of  the  Appendix  presents 
data  on  outstanding  loans  for  the  Federal  land 
banks  by  Farm  Credit  districts  and  for  the 
United  States,  as  of  January  1,  191 8—41 . 

Some  Indicators  of  the  Banks'  Operating  Situation 

The  significance  of  certain  of  the  foregoing 
factual  material  as  it  relates  to  the  present  status 
and  character  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  several 
banks  is  not  fully  revealed  by  a  consideration  of 
each  major  grouping  separately.  For  instance,  it 
is  noted  that  the  St.  Paul  Farm  Credit  district  in 
1939  had  the  largest  percentage  for  any  district 
of  national  farm  loan  associations  whose  stock  is 
fully  impaired  (class  4);  it  also  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  principal  repayments,  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  real  estate  acquirements  in 
relation  to  outstanding  loans.  Moreover,  the 
percentage  of  loans  delinquent  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  Columbia  and  New  Orleans 
districts;  the  percentage  losses  on  real  estate  sold 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  Spokane  district;  and 
the  percentage  of  outstanding  loans  extended, 
deferred,  or  reamortized  was  exceeded  only  by 
the  New  Orleans  and  Berkeley  districts. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  such  factors 
as  a  low  percentage  of  principal  repayments,  a 
high  impairment  of  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tion stock,  and  large  real  estate  acquirements,  do 
not  measure  the  precise  extent  of  the  difficulties 
facing  a  bank  in  relation  to  those  facing  another 
bank.  In  the  case  of  principal  repayments,  for 
instance,  the  amount  due  as  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  outstanding  under  an  amortization 
scheme  normally  increases  as  the  average  age  of 
the  loans  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shorter  the  original  term  of  the  loan  the  larger 
the  annual  amounts  due  on  principal  payments. 
The  amount  of  maturities  in  the  St.  Paul  district 
as  a  percentage  of  outstanding  loans  is  less  than 
for  six  of  the  other  districts.  But  maturities  do 
not  reflect  amounts  due  on  previous  delin- 
quencies; when  these  items  are  also  included, 
only  four  other  districts  have  higher  ratios  of 
amounts  payable  to  outstanding  loans  than  does 
the  St.  Paul  district. 

When  State  figures  are  examined  further  light 
is  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  district  figures.  In 
North  Dakota,  one  of  the  States  of  the  St.  Paul 
district,  an  amount  equal  to  16.6  percent  of  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  on  January  1,  1939, 
matured  during  that  year  and,  considering  pre- 
vious delinquency,  an  amount  equal  to  27.3  per- 
cent of  the  principal  outstanding  was  payable. 
With  resDect  to  these  two  items,  North  Dakota 
was  in  a  more  serious  situation  than  any  other 
State.  From  a  review  of  the  operating  factors 
previously  related  it  would  appear  that  the  St. 
Paul  district  is  beset  with  the  most  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Louisville  Farm  Credit  district  for  1939  had  the 
highest  relative  amount  of  principal  repayments, 
the  lowest  real  estate  acquirements  and  the 
lowest  amount  payable  in  relation  to  loans  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  1939.  Further, 
this  district  had  next  to  the  lowest  percentage  of 
national  farm  loan  associations  whose  capital 
stock  was  impaired,  and  next  to  the  lowest 
delinquency  and  losses  on  real  estate  disposed 
of.  As  with  the  use  of  these  factors  in  indicating 
the  seriousness  of  the  operating  situation,  dis- 
tinct limitations  are  present  also  for  indicating 
a  favorable  situation.  In  both  cases  it  is  essen- 
tial that  underlying  conditions  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 
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Figurk  45. — Federal  Land  Banks:   Volume  of  Loans  Closed   and  Total  Deductions  From  Loan  Accounts, 

January   1,   1933-December  31,   1940. 

The  volume  of  loans  closed  minus  the  deduction  from  the  loan  accounts  gives  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
outstanding  loans  ot  the  Federal  land  banks.  Between  the  latter  half  of  1933  and  the  end  of  1936,  outstanding 
loans  increased,  whereas  they  have  decreased  since  1937.  The  major  deduction  from  the  loan  account  results 
from  principal  repayments.  These  amounts  have  increased  constantly  over  the  period  with  the  exception  of  a 
minor  drop  in  1937.  Other  deductions  include  loans  which  are  canceled  as  a  result  of  foreclosure  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  property  by  the  lender.  The  amount  of  other  deductions  was  relatively  high  during  the  first  haif 
of  1935  and  1936. 


Serious  situations  also  appear  to  exist  in  the 
Spokane  Farm  Credit  district,  where  Montana 
and  Idaho  contribute  a  large  share  of  the 
problems  and  in  the  New  Orleans  district 
where  Mississippi  appears  to  be  in  the  most 
difficulty.  Even  within  other  Farm  Credit 
districts  individual  States  stand  out  as  showing 
unfavorable  symptoms.  Maine,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida  show  up  consistently  as  having 
signs  of  unfavorable  conditions.  The  Louisville 
and  Houston  districts  appear  to  have  fewer 
problems  although  without  doubt  a  considera- 


tion of  additional  factors  or  a  more  refined 
analysis  would  disclose  certain  needs  for  adjust- 
ment in  these  districts. 

From  this  information  it  is  evident  that  United 
States  averages  do  not  reveal  all  of  the  significant 
elements  in  the  operating  situation  of  the  land 
banks.  Most  of  these  situations,  although  in 
many  cases  significant  even  when  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  whole  system,  are  much 
more  pressing  in  some  areas  than  in  others. 
Similarly,  even  a  Farm  Credit  district  is  not 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  indicate  the  specific 
areas  of  greatest  and  least  difficulties. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  7 


Land  Bank  Commissioner  Loans 


Organization  and  Development 

The  office  of  the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner 
became  known  as  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
in  June  1933.  Under  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933  the  Commissioner  was 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  the 
Federal  land  banks  were  authorized  to  make 
their  services  and  facilities  available  to  him  to 
aid  in  administering  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
The  law  establishing  the  Corporation  in  1934 
transferred  to  it  the  loans  which  had  been 
previously  made  by  the  Commissioner  and 
provided  that  loans  thereafter  made  by  the 
Commissioner  should  be  made  in  his  name  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

The  management  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  designated  by  him, 
and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Corporation  consists  of 
the  president,  two  vice  presidents,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  when 
the  board  is  not  in  session. 

Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation  are 
employees  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
but  the  Corporation  reimburses  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  monthly  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  incurred  on  its  behalf.  In  addition  to 
the  Washington  staff,  the  Corporation  has  one 
or  more  vice  presidents  and  in  several  instances 
one  or  more  field  representatives  in  each  Farm 


Credit  district,  who  are  also  employees  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  principal 
duties  of  these  vice  presidents  and  field  repre- 
sentatives relate  to  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  Corporation  in  connection  with  foreclosures 
and  the  maintenance  and  sale  of  acquired 
properties,  in  cases  in  which  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loan  is  or  was  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  subject  to  a  Federal  land  bank  first 
mortgage.  The  vice  presidents  also  execute 
legal  documents  connected  with  the  business  of 
the   Corporation   in   the   Farm   Credit   district. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administrative 
Expenses 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  has 
two  main  sources  of  income:  Interest  charged 
on  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  and  interest 
received  on  consolidated  Federal  farm  loan 
bonds  held  by  the  Corporation.  Other  sources 
of  income  include  interest  received  on  notes 
receivable  and  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
debentures;  interest  received  on  purchase-money 
mortgages  and  contracts;  loan  fees  collected  32 
in  connection  with  appraisals  and  determination 
of  title  and  transfers  of  mortgages;  and  amortized 
premiums  on  bonds  sold. 

Interest  paid  on  bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  constitutes  the  largest 
single  item  of  expense.  Operating  expenses 
consist     mainly     of    amounts    for     which     the 

32  The  borrower  from  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
is  not  subject  to  a  closed-loan  fee  even  though  the  local 
correspondent  or  secretary-treasurer  of  the  national  farm 
loan  associations  is  reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  for 
his  services  in  closing  such  loans.     (See  p.   115.) 
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Federal  land  banks  are  reimbursed  to  com- 
pensate them  for  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation.  Net  losses  on  real  estate  and 
chattels,  and  charge-offs  on  mortgage  loans, 
purchase-money  mortgages,  and  accounts  and 
notes  receivable,  are  further  items  of  expense. 
Valuation  reserves,  which  also  represent  a  charge 
against  earnings,  are  maintained  on  delinquent 
installments  and  extensions  for  the  full  amount 
less  any  partial  payments.  Reserves  also  are 
maintained  on  loans  called  for  foreclosure, 
sheriffs'  certificates,  and  real  estate  owned, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  Corporation's  net  in- 
vestment if  subject  to  prior  liens,  and  to  the 
difference  between  the  Corporation's  invest- 
ment and  their  carrying  value  or  the  probable 
recovery  or  sale  value,  whichever  is  lower,  if 
not  subject  to  prior  liens.  Reserves  on  chattels 
owned  are  maintained  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  Corporation's  investment. 

The  operations  of  the  Corporation,  after  ad- 
justment for  the  reserves  mentioned,  showed  a 
net  profit  each  year  through  December  31,  1937. 
For  the  period  May  12,  1933,  through  December 
31,  1935,  net  profits  amounted  to  $11,852,366. 
This  figure  includes  the  net  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  funds 
during  the  period  May  12,  1933,  through 
January  31,  1934.  During  1936  and  1937  net 
profits  were  $11,207,384  and  $9,897,824,  respec- 
tively. In  1938  the  Corporation  sustained  a 
net  loss  of  $5,199,310  and  in  1939  a  further  net 
loss  of  $6,722,634.  For  1940  the  Corporation 
again  made  profit  of  $3,154,260.  Total  net 
profits  of  the  institution  from  organization 
through  December  31,  1940,  amounted  to 
$24,189,890. 

The  net  losses  during  1938  and  1939  are 
attributable  to  capital  losses  from  charge-offs 
of  loans  and  real  estate  sales  and  to  the  heavy 
valuation-reserve  requirements  for  distressed 
loans  and  real  estate.  In  addition,  the  gradual 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  outstanding  mort- 
gage loans  has  diminished  interest  income, 
whereas  the  gradual  increase  in  delinquent  loans 
and  acquired  real  estate  has  increased  servicing 
and  real  estate  disposal  expenses. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  has 
decided  that  the  entire  net  earnings  after  ad- 


justment of  reserves  shall  be  appropriated  to  a 
"Reserve  for  losses  on  mortgage  loans,  purchase- 
money  mortgages  and  real  estate  sales  con- 
tracts" until  the  balance  in  the  reserve  equals 
10  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  second - 
mortgage  loans,  purchase-money  second  mort- 
gages and  real  estate  sales  contracts  and  2.5 
percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  first-mortgage 
loans  and  purchase-money  first  mortgages. 

Interest  Rate  Received  on  Loans  and  Paid 
on  Corporation  Bonds 

The  average  interest  rate  paid  by  borrowers 
on  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  and  the 
average  rate  payable  on  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  bonds  outstanding  are  shown  in 
figure  46.  The  Corporation  has  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  Treasury  for  the  difference 
between  the  contract  rate  of  5  percent  and  the 
effective  rate  of  4  percent  charged  borrowers 
between  July  22,  1937,  and  July  1,  1940,  and 
will  be  further  reimbursed  for  the  difference 
between  the  contract  rate  and  the  effective  rate 
of  interest  of  3J4  percent  which  will  be  charged 
between  July  1,   1940,  and  July  1,  1942. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Loan  Purposes 

Funds  are  obtained  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  for  loan  purposes  pri- 
marily by  the  issuance  of  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  bonds.  Other  sources  of 
funds  include  proceeds  from  the  authorized 
capital  stock  subscribed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  reserves  set  up  for  losses  on 
mortgage  loans  and  for  title  losses.  Before  1934 
the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  obtained  funds  for 
making  loans  from  an  allocation  of  $200,000,000 
made  available  to  him  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  was  further 
authorized  and  directed  under  that  act  to  make 
available  to  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
$100,000,000  for  making  loans  to  the  joint 
stock  land  banks,  $25,000,000  of  which  was 
specifically  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  postponement  for  a  period  of  2  years  of  fore- 
closure on  first  mortgages  held  by  the  joint  stock 
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Figure  46. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation:  Average  Interest  on  Outstanding  Loans  and  Out- 
standing Bonds,  January  1,  1934-40,  and  Interest  Reduction  Reimbursable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  contract  interest  rate  on  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  made  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration has  remained  at  5  percent  since  Commissioner  loans  were  first  made  available.  In  July  of  1937  the 
rate  payable  to  borrowers  was  reduced  to  4  percent  and  was  again  reduced  on  July  1,  1940,  to  3J.£  percent.  Under 
present  legislation  this  rate  will  continue  in  effect  until  July  of  1942.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  United  States  Treasury  reimburses  the  Corporation  for  the  difference  between  the  rate  payable  by  borrowers 
and  the  contract  rate.     The  amounts  so  reimbursed  are  shown  by  bars  at  the  base  of  the  chart. 


land  banks.  Provisions  governing  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  to  the  joint  stock  land  banks 
are  discussed  on  page  126.  Funds  available  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  are 
used  to  make  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
and  to  buy  consolidated  Federal  farm-loan 
bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  land  banks. 

Federal  Farm- M or t gage  Corporation  Bonds 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  bonds  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000, 
secured  by  assets  of  the  Corporation,  and  fully 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Further,  the  bonds  were  deemed  to  be  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  and  both  the 
bonds  and  the  income  derived  therefrom  were 
exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and 


local  taxation  except  Federal  surtaxes,  estate, 
inheritance,  and  gift  taxes.  Under  the  Public 
Debt  Act  of  1940  the  tax-exempt  privilege  was 
removed  on  bonds  issued  after  the  effective  date. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  loanable 
funds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration are  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Bonds 
have  been  issued  each  year  since  1934  with  the 
exception  of  1938.  In  1934  and  1935  they  were 
exchanged  primarily  for  consolidated  Federal 
farm-loan  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  used  to  make  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans.  In  1936  the  bonds  were  sold 
primarily  to  the  investing  public.  In  1937  and 
1939  bonds,  primarily  short-term  obligations, 
were  sold  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Corporation  has  reacquired  and  retired 
some  of  its  bond  issues  each  year.  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1939,  $397,171,100,  or  24  percent 
of  the  total  of  $1,676,559,000  of  bonds  issued 
since   1934,  had  been  retired.    The  amount  of 
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bonds  issued,  reacquired,  and  outstanding  each 
year  since  the  creation  of  the  Corporation  are 
shown  in  table  86  of  the  Appendix. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  has 
sold  bonds  to  the  investing  public  and  to  various 
governmental  agencies  including  the  Federal 
land  banks,  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  the  pro- 
duction credit  corporations,  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  the  United  States  Postal 
Savings  System,  and  the  United  States  Treasury 
(Appendix  table  87).  During  1934.  Govern- 
ment agencies  bought  61  percent  of  the  bonds 
sold,  and  the  investing  public  bought  72  and  100 
percent,  respectively,  during  1935  and  1936.  No 
bonds  were  issued  in  1938.  In  1937  and  1939, 
Government  agencies  bought  all  bonds  sold  and 
the  sales  proceeds  were  used  to  refinance  the 
previous  bond  issues  maturing  in  those  years. 

Since  its  creation  the  investing  public  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  bought  bonds  of  the 
Corporation  in  about  equal  amounts.  The  total 
amount  of  bonds  sold  by  the  Corporation 
amounted  to  37  percent  of  the  total  bonds  issued. 
The  remainder  were  either  exchanged  for  farm- 
loan  bonds  or  exchanged  for  mortgages  from 
borrowers  in  lieu  of  disbursing  the  proceeds  to 
the  borrower  in  cash.  Data  on  bonds  issued  by 
the  Corporation  are  shown  in  table  86  of  the 
Appendix. 

Bond  Exchanges. — The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act  of  1934  to  exchange  its  bonds  at  equal 
face  value  for  consolidated  Federal  farm  loan 
bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  land  banks.  This 
authority  was  given  to  the  Corporation  chiefly 
as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  on  the 
land  banks  for  refinancing  credit  which  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage 
Act  of  1933.  As  the  bond  market  would  not  at 
that  time  absorb  the  necessary  amount  of  bonds 
at  a  rate  of  interest  low  enough  to  give  effect  to 
the  refinancing  program,  the  Federal  land  banks 
were  enabled  to  finance  the  larger  volume  of 
loans  to  farmers  by  first  exchanging  land  bank 
bonds  for  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
bonds  (with  a  wider  market  because  fully  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  Government),  and 
then  either  selling  the  Corporation  bonds  for 
cash  or  disbursing  the  bonds  to  borrowers  in  lieu 
of  cash. 


Exchange  of  bonds  in  large  volume  and  dis- 
bursement of  Corporation  bonds  to  borrowers  in 
lieu  of  cash  began  in  the  spring  of  1934  and  con- 
tinued until  August  2,  1935.  The  total  amount 
of  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  bonds 
exchanged  by  the  Corporation  for  consolidated 
Federal  farm  loan  bonds  in  1934  amounted  to 
5460,543,800  and  in  1935  to  $126,516,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $587,059,800  for  the  2  years.  The 
bonds  exchanged  for  consolidated  land  bank 
bonds  in  1934  and  1935  were  equal  to  about  36.8 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  by 
the  Corporation  during  these  2  years. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration during  1937  and  1938  provided  funds 
to  the  Federal  land  banks  by  direct  purchases  of 
consolidated  farm-loan  bonds  and  by  making 
intermediate-term  loans  to  the  Federal  land 
banks  secured  by  consolidated  farm-loan 
bonds.  Consolidated  farm-loan  bonds  pur- 
chased amounted  to  $159,060,040  in  1934, 
$52,260,000  in  1935,  and  $6,700,000  in  1936, 
making  a  total  of  $218,020,040  for  the  period. 
The  amount  of  short-term  loans  to  the  Federal 
land  banks  during  those  years  was  $44,700,000. 
The  amounts  of  consolidated  farm  loan  bonds 
and  the  amounts  of  notes  payable  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  held  by  the  Corporation  on 
December  31  of  each  year  are  shown  in  table  77 
of  the  Appendix. 

Beginning  in  1934  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  of  the  $2,000,000,000  bonds  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act  was  made  available  for  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans;  this  $600,000,000  limita- 
tion was  later  removed.  In  1934  and  1935,  the 
issuance  of  Corporation  bonds  helped  to  meet  the 
demand  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
which  were  used  to  supplement  Federal  land 
bank  loans  in  the  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages. 
The  amount  of  Corporation  bonds  used  each 
year  to  pay  proceeds  of  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans  (25  percent  of  the  total  bonds  issued 
by  the  Corporation)  is  listed  below: 
Year:  Amount 

1934 $284,  907,  800 

1935 129,  034,  800 

1936 25,  300 

1937 6,  400 

Total $413,  974,  300 
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Bond  Refinancing. — In  addition,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  issued  some  of  its  bonds  to  refinance 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  bonds  of 
other  issues.  The  total  amount  of  such  issues 
by  the  Corporation  each  year  since  its  creation 
was  543,193,900  for  1934  and  $11,011,500  for 
1935,  or  a  total  of  $54,205,400. 

Capital  Stock 

The  fund  made  available  to  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  by  the  Emergency  Farm  Mort- 
gage Act,  and  the  mortgages  and  credit  instru- 
ments previously  acquired  by  him  thereunder, 
were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  subscription  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  the  Corporation's  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,000.  Capital  stock  outstanding  has 
been  maintained  at  that  figure  since  the  creation 
of  the  Corporation. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
of  1933  was  amended  in  1940  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  June  30,  1941,  all  amounts  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  subscribed  to  the  capital 
of  the  Corporation.  The  proceeds  of  the  repay- 
ment of  $100,000,000  made  by  the  Corporation 
in  May  1941  are  to  be  held  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  a  fund  available  for  future 
subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  Corporation, 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  deemed  necessary  in  the 
judgment  of  the  directors  of  the  Corporation. 

Other  Sources 

In  1934,  when  surplus  amounted  to  $1,251,- 
140,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
decided  that  "the  entire  net  earnings  *  *  * 
after  adjustment  of  reserves  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  a  'Reserve  for  losses  on  mortgage  loans' 
until  the  balance  in  the  reserve  account  equals 
10  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  second- 
mortgage  loans  and  2J£  percent  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  first-mortgage  loans."     The  amounts 


of  these  two  funds  at  the  end  of  each  year  were 
as  follows: 

Reserve  for  losses 

End  of  year —  on  mortgage 
1934— Surplus,  51,251,140.  loans 

1935 $11,  852,  366 

1936 23,  059,  750 

1937 32,  957,574 

1938 27,  758,264 

1939 21,035,  630 

1940 24,  189,  890 

Terms  and  Conditions  of  Commissioner  Loans 

Terms  and  conditions  under  which  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  may  lie  made  are  now 
summarized  under  several  headings. 

Eligibility  of  Borrowers 

In  general,  eligibility  for  a  Commissioner  loan 
is  ascertained  by  tests  similar  to  those  applied  to 
Federal  land  bank  borrowers.  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans  may  be  made  to  farmers.  The 
definition  of  the  term  "farmer"  includes  "any 
person  "who  is  at  the  time,  or  shortly  to  become, 
bona  fide  engaged  in  farming  operations,  either 
personally  or  through  an  agent  or  tenant,  or 
the  principal  part  of  whose  income  is  derived 
from  farming  operations  or  livestock  raising." 
The  term  "person"  includes  "an  individual  or 
a  corporation  engaged  in  the  raising  of  live- 
stock." No  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
can  be  made  to  such  corporations  unless  at 
least  75  percent  or  more  in  value  and  number 
of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation  is 
owned  by  individuals  personally  engaged  in 
raising  livestock,  and  unless  owners  of  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  value  and  number  of  shares  of 
stock  of  the  corporation  assume  personal  liability 
for  the  loan. 

Use  oj  Loan 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  origi- 
nally provided  that  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  could  be  made  for  only  three  purposes: 
(1)  To  refinance  indebtedness,  secured  or  unse- 
cured, of  the  farmer,  (2)  to  provide  working 
capital  for  farming  operations,  or  (3)  to  enable 
farmers  to  redeem  or  repurchase  farm  property 
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owned  by  them  prior  to  a  foreclosure,  provided 
such  foreclosure  occurred  after  July  1,  1931. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1935  amended  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  purposes  of  loans  to 
provide  that  Commissioner  loans  might  be 
made  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  Federal 
land  bank  loans  might  be  made  and  in  addition 
for  refinancing  any  indebtedness,  secured  or 
unsecured,  of  the  farmer.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  legislative  discussion  on  this  amendment 
that  the  expansion  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Commissioner  loans  could  be  made  would 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  aid  worthy  tenants 
to  buy  farms.  In  view  of  the  subscription  to  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  regulations 
provide  that  Commissioner  loans  will  not  be 
made  for  financing  the  sale  of  real  estate  owned 
by  the  Federal  land  banks  or  for  paying  any 
part  of  indebtedness  to  Federal  land  banks 
except  under  special  circumstances.  These 
special  circumstances  include  situations  where: 

(1)  A  land  bank  loan  has  been  made  but  rejected  as 
collateral  for  bonds. 

(2)  A  borrower  who  has  given  first  and  second  pur- 
chase-money mortgages  to  the  land  banks  wishes  further 
funds  for  an  eligible  purpose. 

(3)  A  portion  of  a  farm  on  which  there  is  a  Federal 
land  bank  loan  is  sold  and  the  purchaser  applies  for  a 
loan  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  purchase  price. 

(4)  Only  a  minor  part  of  the  loan  applied  for  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  delinquency  on  the  land  bank  loan; 
more  than  a  minor  part  of  a  Commissioner  loan  may 
be  applied  on  land  bank  loan  delinquencies  only  if  such 
excess  is  for  advances  made  by  the  Federal  land  bank 
for  taxes  after  the  application  was  received,  and  then 
only  if  the  application  requested  a  loan  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  an  advance  of  funds  became  necessary  before  the 
loan  was  closed  in  order  to  effect  special  savings  for  the 
applicant. 

(5)  The  applicant  already  has  a  land  bank  loan  and 
the  amount  desired  in  addition  to  the  land  bank  loan 
does  not  aggregate  more  than  $1,000. 

Size  of  Loan 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  as 
amended  provides,  in  section  32: 

The  amount  of  the  mortgage  given  by  any  farmer, 
together  with  all  prior  mortgages  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  secured  by  such  farm  property  of  the 
farmer,  shall  not  exceed  75  percentum  of  the  normal 
value  thereof,  as  determined  upon  an  appraisal  *  *  * 
nor  shall  a  loan  in  excess  of  $7,500  be  made  to  any  one 


farmer.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  act,  farm 
property  may  be  valued  at  an  amount  representing  a 
prudent  investment  consistent  with  community  standards 
and  rentals,  if  (1)  the  person  occupying  the  property  is 
not  entirely  dependent  upon  farm  income  for  his  liveli- 
hood but  receives  a  part  of  his  income  from  other 
dependable  sources,  and  (2)  the  farm  income  from  the 
property,  together  with  earnings  from  other  dependable 
sources  ordinarily  available  in  the  community  to  a 
person  operating  such  property,  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  his  family,  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  fixed 
charges,  and  to  discharge  the  interest  and  amortization 
payments  on  the  loan. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
concept  of  normal  value  for  Commissioner  loans 
and  that  for  Federal  land  bank  loans,  but  the 
Commissioner  may  accept  security  that  is  not 
eligible  for  land  bank  loans.  Furthermore, 
Federal  land  banks  are  not  authorized  to 
consider  outside  income  when  establishing  what 
is  termed  "prudent  investment." 

Collateral 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  are  secured 
by  first  or  second  mortgages  on  real  or  personal 
farm  property,  including  crops,  whereas,  Federal 
land  bank  loans  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  land  and  permanent  improvements.  A  first 
mortgage  is  taken  in  the  case  of  Commissioner 
loans  only  when  the  application  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  regular  Federal  land 
bank  loans  or  is  not  considered  suitable  for  a  land 
bank  loan.  Such  properties  include  (1)  deteri- 
orated lands  which  are  now  under  new  manage- 
ment and  have  a  good  prospect  of  being 
improved,  and  (2)  lands  in  improvement 
districts  where  it  is  considered  reasonably  safe 
to  make  a  shorter  term  loan  than  would  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  the  land  banks.  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans  have  been  secured 
mainly  by  second  mortgages  which  are  combined 
with  Federal  land  bank  loan  first  mortgages, 
rather  than  by  first  mortgages  or  second  mort- 
gages subject  to  outside  first  mortgages  (Appen- 
dix table  88).  Appendix  table  90  shows  for 
1939  the  number  and  amount  of  applications 
closed  as  single  Federal  land  bank  loans,  com- 
bined Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner 
loans,  and  single  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans.  (For  further  explanation  see  pp. 
116-117.) 
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Maturity 

Most  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were 
written  to  mature  after  a  period  of  13  years, 
although  in  1935  a  provision  was  made  available 
to  the  Commissioner  whereby  loans  could  be 
made  for  a  period  up  to  40  years  when  secured 
wholly  by  a  first  or  second  mortgage  on  real 
property.  Loans  partly  secured  by  a  chattel 
mortgage  may  not  be  made  for  more  than  10 
years.  The  usual  term  of  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans  was  13  years,  inasmuch  as  the 
act  provided  that  no  principal  payments  might 
be  required  for  the  first  3  years  if  the  borrower 
was  not  otherwise  in  default  on  his  mortgage 
agreement.  This  latter  provision  was  changed 
by  amendment  of  August  19,  1937,  to  make  the 
initial  3-year-deferment  privilege  available  only 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner, conditions  justify  it  at  the  time  the 
loan  is  made. 

Rate  of  Interest 

Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  bear  a  con- 
tract 5-percent  rate  of  interest,  but  by  act  of 
Congress  the  rate  charged  borrowers  was  re- 
duced, to  not  to  exceed  4  percent,  for  all  interest 
payments  due  from  July  22,  1937,  until  July  1, 
1940.  The  rate  at  which  the  mortgage  was 
written  remained  at  5  percent.  By  an  amend- 
ment, approved  June  29.  1940,  the  rate  of 
interest  payable  was  further  reduced  to  3% 
percent  for  all  interest  payable  on  installment 
dates  occurring  on  or  after  July  1,  1940,  and 
before  July  1,  1942.  Payments  to  the  Corpora- 
tion by  the  Treasury  for  the  difference  between 
the  contract  rate  and  the  reduced  interest  rates 
were  as  follows: 

Year:  Amount 

1937 53,597,062 

1938 7,988,252 

1939 7,340,070 

1940 8,633,312 

Total 527,558,696 

Loan  Fees  and  Charges 
The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933 
provides  that,  insofar  as  practicable,  fees  and 
special  charges  for  loans  from  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
provisions  that  govern  Federal  land  bank  loans. 


When  an  application  is  submitted  to  a  national 
farm  loan  association  or  a  local  correspondent  it 
is  not  determined  whether  the  loan  will  be  a 
land  bank  loan,  a  Commissioner  loan,  or  a 
combined  loan.  The  association  fee  or  local 
correspondent's  fee  is  therefore  governed  by 
those  provisions  related  under  the  subject  of 
Loan  Fees  and  Charges  for  the  Federal  land 
banks  (pp.  86-88).  If  a  Commissioner  loan  is 
closed,  the  national  farm  loan  association  or 
authorized  local  correspondent  may  be  allowed 
a  fee  of  0.5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
This  fee,  however,  is  not  collected  from  the 
borrower  but  from  the  Federal  land  bank  as 
agent  for  the  Corporation.  The  fees  charged  for 
appraisal  and  title  determination  under  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  vary  somewhat  by  Farm 
Credit  districts.  In  the  case  of  the  Omaha 
bank,  which  was  selected  as  an  example  of  indi- 
vidual bank  fees  for  the  Federal  land  bank  loans, 
the  fees  for  appraisal  and  title  examination  on 
Commissioner  loans  is  the  same  as  for  Federal 
land   bank  loans.      (See  footnote  p.   88.) 

Methods  of  Repayment 

The  principal  of  a  Commissioner  loan  is 
payable  on  the  basis  of  an  amortization  plan  in 
accordance  with  which  fixed  installments  mature 
periodically,  although,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
borrowers  may  make  payments  in  advance  in 
any  amount  and  at  any  time  without  being 
subject  to  prepayment  charges.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  original  act,  payments  of  only 
the  interest  installments  could  be  required 
during  the  first  3  years  if  the  borrower  was  not 
otherwise  in  default.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937  a  provision  for 
postponing  the  principal  payment  was  to  be 
inserted  in  the  mortgage  only  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  conditions 
justified  it.  Furthermore,  extensions  may  be 
made  in  cases  where  failure  to  pay  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  borrower.  The  Corporation  is  also 
empowered  to  extend  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
unpaid  obligation,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  of  directors  conditions  justify  it,  and  to 
accept  payments  of  such  obligations,  together 
with   interest   at   not   to   exceed    5   percent   per 
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annum,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

A  majority  of  the  Commissioner  loans  were 
made  payable  on  a  10-year  amortization  plan 
which,  with  the  3-year  initial  principal  defer- 
ment period,  made  them  13-year  loans.  Many 
of  these  loans  are  now  being  reamortized  for  a 
longer  term.  Almost  90,000  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  previous  years  were  reamortized 
during  the  12  months  ending  December  31, 
1940. 

Where  an  extension  for  a  long  period  is  not 
necessary  to  meet  a  delinquency,  the  Com- 
missioner may  simply  give  the  borrower  a  brief 
additional  time  so  that  he  can  pay  when  funds 
become  available.  A  large  number  of  loans 
are  thus  restored  to  a  current  status  through 
simple  or  informal  forebearance  for  a  limited 
period.  In  other  cases,  the  principal  portion  of 
one  or  more  installments  may  be  deferred  to 
the  end  of  the  loan  but  with  the  interest  portion 
required  on  regular  schedule  dates. 

In  addition  to  extensions,  reamortizations, 
and  deferments,  special  provisions  are  made 
where  these  remedies  do  not  appear  sufficient. 
In  cases  where  there  is  delinquency  in  both  the 
land  bank  and  the  Commissioner  loan,  the  in- 
stallments on  the  latter  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  period  to  make  it  possible  for  the  borrower 
to  place  the  land  bank  loan  in  good  standing. 

Provisions  are  also  available  for  varying  the 
installments  on  Commissioner  loans,  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  land  bank  loans.  Where 
extensions  or  reamortizations  are  not  considered 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  borrower, 
certain  formal  forbearance  agreements  may  be 
made  with  the  borrower.  These  agreements 
provide  for  two  methods  of  repayment — variable 
payments  and  suspended  payments.  Generally 
these  agreements  extend  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  years  and  are  subject  to  renewal. 
The  borrower  agrees  to  pay  taxes,  insurance,  and 
other  fixed  charges.  The  terms  of  payment  may- 
vary  to  a  substantial  degree,  but  generally  under 
the  variable-payment  plan  a  share  of  the  crop 
or  income  is  applied  on  the  debt  and  any  in- 
stallments, or  portions  thereof,  remaining  un- 
paid are  carried  to  an  extension  account.  In 
the  suspended-payment  plan  a  schedule  of 
periodic   fixed-cash    payments   is    agreed    upon 


and  when  the  farm  income  exceeds  an  agreed- 
upon  base  the  borrower  pays  an  agreed  per- 
centage of  the  excess  income  toward  retirement 
of  any  accumulated  amount  in  the  extension 
account.  Where  the  facts  of  particular  cases 
warrant  it,  features  of  the  two  plans  are  com- 
bined. These  plans  apply  to  Federal  land  bank 
and  Land  Bank  Commissoner  loans,  whether 
made  singly  or  together. 

Description  of  Loan  Operations 

Volume  of  Loans  Closed 

The  large  volume  of  Commissioner  loans 
closed  during  the  few  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  authorization  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation, 
reflected  the  agricultural  situation  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  period  and  the  resulting  de- 
mand for  refinancing  credit.  Of  the  557,841 
loans  closed  between  May  12,  1933,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1940,  79  percent  were  closed  between 
May  12,  1933,  and  December  31,  1935,  and  55 
percent  were  closed  during  the  calendar  year 
1934  alone.  The  number  of  loans  closed 
steadily  decreased  from  38,929  in  1936  to 
16,423  in  1939  although  an  increased  number 
(21,766)  were  closed  in  1940. 

Of  total  Commissioner  loans  closed  from 
organization  through  1940,  33  percent  have  been 
in  the  West  North  Central  States,  21  percent  in 
the  East  North  Central  States,  and  11  percent 
in  the  West  South  Central  States.  Smallest 
amounts  of  loans  were  closed  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  2 
and  3  percent  respectively  of  total  loans  were 
closed.  Less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  loans  since 
1933  have  been  closed  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
percentage  of  loans  closed  by  geographic  divi- 
sions 1933-40  is  shown  in  table  37.  Table  89 
of  the  Appendix  shows  the  amount  of  Commis- 
sioner loans  closed  by  States  and  geographic 
divisions. 33 

Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  have  been 
largely  second-mortgage  loans.  During  the 
period  from  May  1,  1933,  through  December  31, 
1940,  326,000  or  59  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  closed  were 
second-mortgage  loans.    Such  loans  amounted 

33  Sec  pp.  92-93  for  similar  data  for  the  Federal  land 
banks. 
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Table  37. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:   Percentage  of  total  number  of  loans  closed,   by  divisions,   1933- 40 ] 


(Geographic  division 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Total 

1933-40 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

Percent 
2.  6 
3.8 
12.7 
25.  1 
17.7 
0.7 
15.7 
4.0 
11.7 

Percent 

1.3 

3.0 

20.5 

32.8 

9.2 

7.3 

10.7 

'      6.0 

9.2 

Percent 
1.7 
2.7 
26.4 
40.2 
4.2 
4.0 
7.9 
6.6 
6.3 

Percent 
2.7 
3.8 
21.0 
38.3 
5.2 
4.2 
10.9 
6.2 
7.7 

Percent 
3.5 
5.7 

18.5 

28.5 
6.8 
5.4 

13.0 
6.9 

11.7 

Percent 
3.6 
5.6 

17.3 

22.4 
8.1 
8.1 

13.7 
7.8 

13.4 

Percent 
3.3 
5.8 

16.9 

20.0 
9.8 
8.8 

14.6 
8.7 

12.  1 

Percent 
2.2 
5.4 
15.4 
18.3 
11.  1 
9.1 
17.2 
7.9 
13.4 

J  'ercent 
1.8 
3.4 
20.7 

West  North  Central 

32.8 

8.5 

East  South  Central 

6.4 

West  South  Central 

11.0 

6.3 

Pacific. 

9.1 

United  States 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  (1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Continental  United  States.     Farm  Credit  Administration. 

to  $651,953,714,  or  63  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  closed.  Most  of  the  second- 
mortgage  loans  have  been  made  jointly  with 
Federal  land  bank  first-mortgage  loans.  From 
May  1,  1933,  through  December  31,  1939, 
263,000  or  84  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
second-mortgage  loans,  were  made  jointly  with 
Federal  land  bank  loans.  These  loans  amount 
to  $549,877,588,  or  88  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  second -mortgage  loans  so  closed.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  the  number  of  Commissioner 
second-mortgage  loans  closed  have  been  junior 
to  first  mortgages  held  by  private  individuals 
or  agencies;  the  remainder  or  about  15  percent 
have  been  closed  on  properties  on  which  Federal 
land  bank  first-mortgage  loans  were  then  out- 
standing (Appendix  table  90.) 

In  connection  with  joint  application  for  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  second  mortgages  supple- 
mentary to  Federal  land  bank  first  mortgages, 
the  policy  of  a  single  appraisal,  a  single  credit 
investigation,  and  a  single  title  investigation  for 
both  loans  makes  for  economy  and  convenience. 
The  procedure  in  making  appraisals,  investiga- 
tions, and  examinations  is  described  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  land  bank  loans. 

Use  of  Loan  Proceeds 
Proceeds  from  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 


have  been  used  mainly  for  refinancing  secured 
and  unsecured  indebtedness  (table  38).  In 
1936,  the  earliest  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, practically  80  percent  of  the  loan  proceeds 
were  used  to  refinance  indebtedness,  approxi- 
mately 82  percent  of  which  was  mortgage  indebt- 
edness; in  1937  the  percentage  used  for  refinanc- 
ing indebtedness,  both  secured  and  unsecured, 
declined  to  about  70  percent  and  remained 
near  this  point  during  the  next  2  years.  The 
percentage  of  proceeds  used  for  general  agri- 
cultural uses,  including  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, and  that  used  for  loan  fees  showed  only 
a  slight  increase  between  1936  and  1940.  Most 
of  the  increased  use  of  loan  proceeds  for  purposes 
other  than  refinancing  was  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  redemption  of  farms  from  foreclosure. 
Of  the  total  loan  proceeds  in  1936,  nearly  13 
percent  were  used  to  refinance  indebtedness 
held  by  life  insurance  companies,  1 1  percent 
held  by  commercial  banks,  4  percent  held  by  the 
joint  stock  land  banks,  and  the  remainder,  52 
percent,  held  by  others  including  tax  authorities. 
By  1 940  the  percentage  for  life  insurance  com- 
panies had  dropped  to  about  7  percent,  com- 
mercial banks  had  increased  somewhat,  joint 
stock  land  banks  had  decreased,  and  others  had 
increased  substantially  (table  38). 


Table  38. — Land  Bank  Commissioner: 

Estimated  amount  of  loan  proceeds  used  J 

or  various  purposes.  1936-401 

For  refinancing  first  and  junior                 For  refinancing  other  in- 
mortgages  held  by —                            debtedness  owed  to — 

Purchase 
of  land 
and  re- 
demption 

from 

fore- 
closure 

General 
agricul- 
tural 
uses  in- 
cluding 
buildings 

and 
improve- 
ments 

Loan 
fees 

Year 

Life  in- 
surance 
com- 
panies 

Commer- 
cial 
banks 

.loint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others ' 

Commer- 
cial 
banks 

Tax 

authori- 
ties 

Others 

Total 
for  re- 
financ- 
ing 

Total 

1936 

Percent 
12.7 
9.3 

7.2 
6.9 

1.2 

Percent 
10.8 
10.1 
11.2 
9.4 
10.4 

Percent 
4.1 
2.9 

1.9 

Percent 
37.5 
34.8 
35.0 

Percent 

4.0 
4.6 
5.2 
5.4 
5.5 

1 'ercent    1    Percent 
2.  2  I            8.4 
1.7               7.7 
1   3    1              8  R 

Percent 
79.7 
71.1 
70.6 
69.5 
69.7 

Percent 
14.6 
22.8 
22.5 
23.3 
22.7 

Percent 
5.1 
5.5 
6.3 
6.6 
7.0 

Percent 
0.6 

Percent 
inn  (i 

1937 

.6         100  0 

1938 

6         inn  n 

1939.   .        ...     .... 

1940 

2.3 

1.8 

35.1 
36.5 

1.2 
1.2 

9.2 

7.1 

.6 
.6 

100.  0 
100.0 

1  Excludes  Puerto  Rico.      '-Includes  Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Principal  Repayments 

By  the  end  of  1940  the  authorized  deferment 
period  of  3  years  on  principal  repayments  had 
expired  on  the  bulk  of  Commissioner  loans. 
Annual  principal  repayments  maturing  during 
prior  years  were,  therefore,  affected  by  the 
deferment  privilege,  particularly  those  before 
1937,  as  over  60  percent  of  the  total  loans  closed 
up  to  1940  were  closed  during  1933  and  1934. 
As  Commissioner  loans  were  not  made  until 
1933,  principal  repayments  on  all  loans,  if  in 
good  standing,  were  not  required  until  1936. 
Despite  the  deferment  privilege,  however,  more 
than  $16,000,000  of  principal  repayments  had 
been  made  even  before  1936. 

By  December  31,  1940,  principal  had  matured 
in  the  amount  of  $191,709,632,  or  18.6  percent 


of  the  original  face  amount  of  the  Commissioner 
loans.  Of  the  amount  maturing,  69.6  percent, 
or  $133,546,947,  had  been  paid,  11.2  had  been 
extended  or  deferred,  9.4  had  been  reamortized, 
3.4  had  been  canceled  by  the  acquirement  of 
the  real  estate,  0.1  had  been  charged  off,  and 
6.3  percent  remained  delinquent. 

Table  91  of  the  Appendix  shows  the  amount 
of  principal  repayments  on  loans  made  by  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  from 
organization  through  December  31,  1940. 

Maturities  and  Disposition  of  Maturities 

"Maturities"  as  the  term  is  used  here  includes 
not  only  the  amount  of  interest  and  principal 
maturing  on  original  mortgage  loans  but  also 
maturities  on  extensions,  reamortizations,  pur- 


FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION:  AMOU  NT  OF  M  ATU  RITIES,  1939 
EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  LOANS  OUTSTANDING.  JAN.  1.1939 


PERCENT 
9  to  10.9 
11  to  12.9 
13  to  14.9 
15  to  16.9 
17  and  over 
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Figure  47. — The  amount  of  matured  items  due  from  borrowers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  through 
the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  during  1939  was  14.2  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  This  relationship  ranged  by  States  from  33.8  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  under  11  percent 
in  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  variations  noted  by  States  may  be  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  relative  amount  of  extensions,  deferments,  and  advances  made  in  the  different  States  and  by 
variations  in  the  average  remaining  term  of  years  on  outstanding  loans.  The  amount  of  maturities,  however, 
does  not  include  delinquent  items  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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chase-money  mortgages  and  contracts,  taxes  and 
insurance  advanced  by  the  banks,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  due  from  the  borrower.  It 
excludes  amounts  carried  over  as  delinquent 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  of  maturities  on  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  during  1939  was  14.2 
percent  of  the  amount  of  Commissioner  loans 
outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  For 
1940  the  percentage  declined  to  12.8.  The 
percentage  varied  by  States  (fig.  47)  for  1939 
from  9  percent  in  Rhode  Island  to  33.8  in 
North  Dakota;  seven  States  show  maturities  of 
more  than  15  percent,  five  of  these  States  being 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  Mountain 
areas  and  two  in  the  southern  Cotton  Belt. 

As  maturities  used  in  this  discussion  exclude 
the  installments  and  advances  delinquent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  total  amount  payable, 


which  includes  prior  delinquencies,  reflects 
better  the  status  of  the  loans  in  the  various  States 
and  areas.  The  total  amount  payable  during 
1939  aggregated  $139,513,196,  and  during  1940, 
$124,623,317.  Of  the  former  amount,  $106,- 
726,980  represents  maturities  and  $32,786,216 
represents  delinquent  installments  and  advances 
as  of  January  1,  1939.  Of  the  latter  amount, 
$88,240,305  represents  maturities  and  $36,383,- 
012  represents  delinquent  installments  and 
advances  at  the  beginning  of  1940.  The  amount 
payable  during  1939  is  equal  to  18.5  percent  of 
the  loans  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  for  1940,  18.0  percent.  The  total 
amount  payable  during  1939  in  North  Dakota 
was  equal  to  51.7  percent  of  the  outstanding 
principal  of  loans  on  January  1,  1939  and  only 
11.3  percent  in  Rhode  Island  (fig.  48). 


FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAG  E  CORPORATION.TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAYABLE.  1939 
EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  LOANS  OUTSTANDING.  JAN.  1.1939 


Figure  48. — The  total  amount  payable  by  borrowers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  during  1939  includes 
in  addition  to  total  maturities  shown  in  figure  47,  the  total  amount  of  delinquent  installments  and  advances  due 
on  January  1,  1939.  These  amounts,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  outstanding  on 
January  1,  1939,  show  a  considerable  variation  by  States,  ranging  from  51.7  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  11.3  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  12.3  percent  in  Indiana  and  Connecticut. 


423483° — 42- 
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Of  the  total  amount  payable  in  1940,  51.2 
percent  was  collected,  9.5  was  extended  or 
deferred,  15.4  was  reamortized,  5.6  was  charged 
off  or  transferred  to  foreclosure  or  suspended, 


and  18.3  percent  remained  delinquent  on 
December  31.  The  disposition  of  the  total 
amount  payable  by  borrowers  by  Farm  Credit 
districts  is  recorded  in  table  39. 


Table   39. — Federal  Farm   Mortgage   Corporation:     Disposition  of  the  total  amount  due  from   borrowers, 

by   Farm   Credit  districts,   during    1940 


District 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans- - 

St.  Louis.  _  

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United  States 


Total  amount 
payable 


Dollars 
4, 816, 289 
3, 190, 184 
8, 094, 292 
8, 978, 074 
4, 478,  828 
8, 060, 872 
30,  037,  452 
20, 877,  339 
12,  908,  495 

7,  444,  624 

8,  800,  955 
6,  935,  913 


124,623,317 


Disposition 


Paid 


Percent 
57.5 
78.6 
54.3 
81.0 
44.1 
82.2 
34.6 
44.2 
40.2 
69.5 
54.9 
49.5 


51.2 


Extended 
or  deferred 


Percent 

9.3 

.9 

3.8 

7.0 

12.6 

4.0 

17.1 

14.1 

5.8 

1.7 

1.8 

6.5 


9.5 


Reamor- 
tized 


Percent 

5.3 

5.3 

18.5 

1.6 

17.3 

6.4 

17.4 

11.1 

24.1 

15.1 

22.6 

28.6 


15.4 


Charged 
off  or 
transferred 
to  fore- 
closure 


Percent 
3.7 
2.4 
1.1 
1.8 
.5 
.9 
12.5 
6.7 
6.9 
1.4 
2.2 
1.5 


5.6 


Delinquent 
Dec.  31 


Percent 
24.2 
12.8 
22.3 

8.6 
25.5 

6.6 
18.4 
23.9 
23.0 
12.3 
18.5 
13.9 


18.3 


Delinquencies 

Some  of  the  Commissioner  loans  outstanding 
are  classified  as  delinquent — that  is,  loans  with 
matured  installments  unpaid.34  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  30  percent  of  the  number  of  loans 
outstanding  were  classified  as  delinquent,  the 
percentage  having  increased  steadily  from  1 
percent  at  the  end  of  1933.  For  1940,  however, 
the  delinquency  percentage  dropped  to  25.1. 
This  drop  reflects  not  only  an  improvement  in 
agricultural  conditions  but  also  a  modification 
of  collection  policy.  Delinquencies  36  in  1940 
were  highest  in  the  West  North  Central  States, 
where  33.6  percent  of  the  loans  outstanding 
were  delinquent.  Delinquencies  as  a  percentage 
of  outstanding  loans  for  certain  of  the  high- 
delinquency  States  were:  North  Dakota,  65.5; 
Nebraska,  49.8;  South  Dakota,  43.4;  and 
Kansas,  39.1  percent.  Delinquencies  by  geo- 
graphic divisions  for  the  period  1933-40  are 
contained  in  table  40. 


84  Includes  amounts  extended,  whether  there  is  de- 
linquency in  such  extensions  or  not. 

86  Delinquencies  by  State  and  geographic  division  for 
January  1,  1940,  are  contained  in  Appendix  table  92. 


Table  40. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  of 
loans  delinquent  as  percentage  of  number  outstanding, 
by  geographic  divisions,  Dec.  31,  1933-40 


Geographic  division 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central.. 
West  North  Central.. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central.  . 
West  South  Central.. 

Mountain 

Pacific. 

United  States 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pel. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

0.5 

10.8 

19.6 

14.1 

19.7 

30.9 

31.3 

30.5 

.3 

2.9 

10.3 

7.5 

9.5 

18.0 

21.0 

20.7 

.9 

7.7 

10.7 

10.9 

14.6 

20.5 

20.6 

17.7 

.1 

20.6 

30.6 

35.0 

39.3 

45.6 

42.5 

33.6 

1.9 

1.7 

14.1 

11.4 

11.6 

22.5 

27.9 

26.0 

3.9 

1.8 

10.9 

7.1 

18.6 

25.2 

31.4 

28.3 

.0 

4.9 

12.6 

14.5 

18.4 

22.1 

20.2 

18.3 

.4 

13.0 

18.4 

22.6 

31.1 

36.7 

32.  3 

27.6 

.4 

6.2 

9.4 

8.1 

13.7 

23.9 

25.4 

19.0 

1.0 

9.6 

17.7 

18.6 

23.1 

29.8 

29.8 

26.1 

Extensions,  Deferments,  and  Reamortization 

Extensions  and  reextensions  have  increased 
each  year  since  they  were  authorized  in  1937, 
except  for  1940  when  a  slight  decrease  occurred. 
They  reached  a  peak  of  $13,768,800  during  1939 
and  then  dropped  to  $9,647,407  in  1940.  Ex- 
tensions from  the  date  authorized  through  1940 
have  amounted  to  $37,308,007.  Deferments 
granted  on  all  items  due  up  to  December  31, 
1940,  have  amounted  to  $8,847,936,  consider- 
ably over   half  of  which   was  granted  in  1939 
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and  1940  ($6,081,836).  The  total  amount  of 
loans  reamortized  was  $249,176,237,  $154,720,- 
891  of  which  was  granted  in  1940.  In  1940  the 
amounts  involved  in  these  methods  of  modifying 
the  amortization  payments  were  equal  to  24.2 
percent  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  as  contrasted  to  only  13.7  in  1939, 
2.8  in  1938,  and  0.3  percent  in  1937.  The 
amount  of  extensions,  deferments,  and  reamor- 
tization  of  Commissioner  loans  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  by  Farm  Credit  districts  by 
years  is  shown  in  table  93  of  the  Appendix. 

The  Berkeley  and  Spokane  districts  show  the 
largest  percentage  of  outstanding  loans  ex- 
tended, deferred,  or  reamortized,  with  41.7 
percent  and  34.4  percent,  respectively,  for  these 
two  districts.  The  Wichita,  Columbia,  and 
New  Orleans  districts  also  show  substantial  use 
of  these  methods  for  handling  distress  loans 
(table  41). 

Table  41. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation: 
Amount  of  extensions,  deferments,  and  reamortiza- 
tions  during  year  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  loans 
outstanding  on  Jan.   7,   1937-40 


District 

1937  1 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Percent 
0.0 

m 

.  i 
w 

.i 
(>) 

.7 
.5 
.1 
.2 

0 

0 

Percent 
0.1 
1.3 
1.5 

.1 
1.0 

.2 
6.0 
4.4 
2.4 
3.7 
2.3 

.9 

Percent 

22.7 

5.4 

13.8 

3.1 

5.2 

4.3 

11.5 

29.9 

14.8 

7.9 

7.3 

24.6 

Percent 
17.8 

11.1 

29.7 

12.7 

28.4 

20.6 

St     Paul                   

25.2 

16.1 

31.8 

25.8 

41.7 

Spokane 

34.4 

United  States . 

.3 

2.8 

13.7 

24.2 

i  Oct.  1-Dec.  31;  loans  outstanding  Sept.  30. 
>  Less  than  0.05. 


Real  Estate  Transactions 


The  policy  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
foreclosure  of  loans  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

The  Corporation  has  followed  the  policy  of  not  foreclo- 
sing wherever  the  borrower  is  doing  his  honest  best;  is 
applying  the  proceeds  of  production,  over  and  above 
necessary  living  expenses,  to  the  payment  of  primary 
obligations;  is  taking  proper  care  of  the  property;  and 
has  the  capacity  to  work  his  way  out  of  a  reasonable 
burden  of  debt  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
acquired  properties  from  1933  through  1940  in 


which  it  had  an  investment  of  $108,000,000. 
The  major  part  was  acquired  during  and  after 
1936.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  acquired 
real  estate  (measured  by  investment)  was  located 
in  three  Farm  Credit  districts:  St.  Paul  (27.3 
percent),  Omaha  (31.5  percent),  and  Wichita 
(13.0  percent).  The  percentage  real  estate  ac- 
quirements are  of  outstanding  loans  is  shown  in 
table  42.  The  amount  of  real  estate  acquired, 
by  Farm  Credit  districts,  is  recorded  in  table  94 
of  the  Appendix. 

The  Corporation  has  disposed  of  acquired 
properties  as  soon  as  possible.  About  19,000 
properties,  approximately  76  percent  of  the 
total  number  acquired,  had  been  disposed  of  by 
December  31,  1940,  for  considerations  amount- 
ing to  $56,872,000,  thus  recovering  an  average 
of  71.8  percent  of  their  investment.  The  per- 
centage of  investment  recovered  decreased  from 
an  average  of  85  percent  in  1936  to  70  percent 
in  1940. 

Table  42. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Percentage 
which  the  amount  of  real  estate  acquirements  during 
year  are  of  outstanding  loans  on  January  7,  1934- 
40,  by  Farm  Credit  districts. 


District 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans., 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita.— 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United  States 


1934 


Pet. 
0.00 

.03 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.20 

.0 

.0 

.0 


()1 


1935 


Pet. 

0.81 
.09 
.28 
.10 
.25 
.01 
.04 
.23 
.02 
.17 
.04 
.01 


1936 


Pet. 

1.89 

1.37 

1.72 

.24 

1.65 

.63 

1.72 

2.16 

1.80 

.82 

.59 

.54 


1.34 


L937 


Pet. 

1.70 

2.06 

1.77 

.62 

1.38 

1.13 

2.60 

3.28 

3.14 

.99 

.87 

1.67 


2.01 


L938 


Pet. 
2.54 
2.86 
2.06 
.96 
2.05 
1.34 
4.76 
6.01 
4.60 
1.80 
1.08 
2.20 


3.27 


1939 


Pet. 
3.52 
4.32 
2.39 
.92 
2.33 
1.67 
6.08 
10.49 
6.10 
1.68 
1.48 
2.27 


4.53 


1940 


Pet. 
3.33 
2.09 
1.23 
1.10 

.45 
1.21 
3.70 
6.30 
3.62 

.67 
1.00 
1.45 


2.77 


The  largest  amount  of  real  estate  acquired  in 
the  period  1936-40  was  in  the  areas  served  by 
the  St.  Paul  and  the  Omaha  districts,  and  real 
estate  disposals  were  largest  there.  However, 
the  percentages  of  investment  recovered  on  land 
acquired  and  disposed  of  in  these  districts  were 
among  the  lowest  of  the  districts:  63  percent  in 
the  St.  Paul  and  72  in  the  Omaha  district.  The 
recovery  on  investment  in  the  Wichita  district 
was  69  percent.  The  percentage  of  investment 
recovered  was  highest  in  the  Louisville,  Houston, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  districts.    The  per- 
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centage  recovered  on  real  estate  disposed  of  for 
these  and  other  land  bank  districts  is  contained 
in  table  4.3.  The  number,  investment,  and  con- 
sideration are  shown  in  table  95  of  the  Appendix. 

Table  43. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Percentage 
recovery  on  real  estate  disposed  of,  by  Farm  Credit 
districts,  7936-401 


Table  44. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Investment  in 
real  estate  and  sheriffs''  certificates  held  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  as  a  percentage  of  loans  outstanding  on  Jan.  1, 
by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1936-40 


District 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1936-40 

Springfield 

Baltimore.   

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans  ..      _  . 

Per- 
cent 
84.2 
90.7 
76.9 
90.9 
89.1 
93.0 
70.0 
82.8 
87.5 

101.7 
87.8 
61.5 

Per- 
cent 
83.1 
89.5 
76.1 
93.8 
88.8 
83.2 
72.7 
79.4 
84.9 
97.1 
83.7 
87.7 

Per- 
cent 
72.2 
80.7 
79.4 
92.7 
76.1 
74.0 
66.1 
72.7 
67.9 
88.2 
84.8 
86.0 

Per- 
cent 
74.7 
80.1 
80.6 
88.3 
82.1 
70.3 
61.1 
70.6 
65.7 
86.2 
75.2 
82.1 

Per- 
cent 
74.2 
79.0 
79.7 
87.1 
83.6 
80.0 
62.2 
71.2 
70.6 
81.0 
78.7 
75.2 

Per- 
cent 
76.0 
81.5 
78.7 
89.7 
81.9 

St.  Louis        

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

74.5 
63.2 
71.6 
69.0 
86.6 

Berkeley 

79.5 

79.5 

United  States 

85.0 

80.2 

73.5 

69.8 

70.4 

71.8 

1  Includes  prior  liens. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Real  estate  holdings  on  December  31,  1940, 
included  7,503  properties  carrying  an  invest- 
ment of  $32,780,402.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  holdings  are  in  the  midwestern  districts, 
with  34  percent  in  the  Omaha  district,  26  per- 
cent in  the  St.  Paul  district,  and  23  percent  in 
the  Wichita  district  (Appendix  table  96). 
During  the  calendar  year  1940  holdings  were 
reduced  in  all  of  the  land  bank  districts  except 
Louisville,  which  increased  slightly.  Trends  in 
real  estate  holdings  in  each  of  the  land  bank 
districts  from  1936-40  may  be  observed  in 
Appendix  table  96.  Real  estate  holdings  as  a 
percentage  of  outstanding  loans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  indicate  that  even  in  proportion  to 
the  loans  the  Wichita,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul 
banks  held  larger  amounts  than  other  banks 
(table  44).  Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  real 
estate  held  to  outstanding  loans  in  most  areas — 
particularly  in  the  Wichita,  Omaha,  and  St. 
Paul  districts — increased  each  year  until  1940 
when  a  drop  occurred  in  all  but  the  Wichita 
district. 

Loans  Outstanding 

Commissioner  loans  outstanding  are  decreased 
mainly  by  (1)  payments  on  principal,  including 
loans  paid  in  full,  and  (2)  foreclosure  and  the 
acceptance  of  voluntary  deed.    Although  princi- 


District 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Springfield.  . 

Percent 
1.3 
.8 
1.2 
.1 
1.9 
.6 
1.8 
2.3 
1.9 
.7 
.5 
.6 

Percent 
1.5 
2.0 
1.0 

.4 
2.1 
1.5 
3.5 
4.9 
4.8 
1.2 

.8 
1.9 

Percent 
2.1 
2.7 
1.2 
.8 
2.2 
1.7 
6.7 
7.5 
7.4 
2.3 
1.1 
3.8 

Percent 

2.1 

4.0 

1.1 

.8 

2.3 

1.1 

8.3 

10.4 

10.8 

2.5 

1.1 

4.9 

Percent 

1.7 

2.9 

.8 

.9 

1.4 

1.0 

6.4 

10.2 

11.5 

1.3 

1.0 

Baltimore      

Columbia.  _. 

Louisville 

New  Orleans    _ 

St.  Louis  .  

St.  Paul.. 

Omaha    .  ..  ... 

Wichita.  .     . 

Houston 

Berkeley    

Spokane .. 

United  States 

1.3 

2.6 

4.3 

5.4 

pal  payments  on  these  loans  were  not  required 
during  the  first  3  years,  many  such  regular  in- 
stallment and  special  principal  payments  were 
made.  Commissioner  loans  closed,  repaid,  and 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1933 
are  shown  in  table  45. 

Of  the  $1,031,101,070  of  loans  closed  up  to 
December  31,  1940,  $648,295,890,  or  almost 
63  percent,  were  outstanding  on  that  date. 
Loans  outstanding  December  31,  1940,  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  loans  closed,  1933-40,  are  as  fol- 
lows for  the  several  geographic  divisions: 

Geographic  division:  Percent 

New  England 68.7 

Middle  Atlantic 68.3 

East  North  Central 61.3 

West  North  Central 61.8 

South  Atlantic 66.8 

East  South  Central 59.2 

West  South  Central 61.9 

Mountain 67.2 

Pacific 63.9 

United  States 62.8 

Puerto  Rico 81 .8 

United  States  including  Puerto  Rico 62.9 

The  largest  amounts  outstanding  were  in  the 
West  North  Central  and  East  North  Central 
States.  Loans  outstanding  are  distributed  among 
the  different  geographic  divisions  of  the  country 
as  shown  in  table  46.  For  the  amount  of  loans 
outstanding  by  States  and  geographic  divisions, 
see  table  97  of  the  Appendix. 
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Table  45. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Total  loans 
closed,  principal  repayments,  other  decreases,  and 
loans  outstanding,   1933-40 


Year 


1933  

1,000 
dollars 
70,  812 

1934 

553, 136 

1935        - 

196,  395 

1936     

77,  258 

1937       

40,  020 

1938 

29,  395 

1939     . 

27,417 

1940-.- 

36,667 

Loans 
closed 


Decreases  in  loans 


Principal 
repay- 
ments 


1,000 
dollars 
51 
4,210 
11,955 
23,556 
46,  513 
57,  824 
64,005 
46,  187 


Other 

deduc- 
tions 
(net)  i 


1,000 
dollars 
23 
2,839 
6,539 
11,650 
17,  536 
31,469 
25,383 
33,064 


Total 


1,000 
dollars 
74 
7,049 
18,  494 
35,  206 
64,  049 
89,293 
89,388 
79,251 


Loans 
outstand- 
ing at 
end  of 
year 


1,000 
dollars 
70,  738 
616,  825 
794,  726 
836,  778 
812,  749 
752,  851 
690,  880 
648,296 


l  Includes  foreclosures,  voluntary  deeds,  loans  in  process  of  fore- 
closure, etc.,  less  increases  in  loans  by  reason  of  reamortization, 
reinstatements,  etc. 

Table  46. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Percentage 
distribution  of  amount  of  loans  outstanding,  by 
geographic  divisions,  Jan.  1,  1934-41 


Geographic  division 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Per- 
cent 

2.6 

3.9 
12.6 
25.0 
17.7 

6.7 
15.8 

4.0 
11.7 

Per- 
cent 
1.5 
3.1 
19.6 
32.0 
10.2 
7.2 
11.2 
5.8 
9.4 

Per- 
cent 
1.5 
3.0 
21.1 
34.0 
8.8 
6.4 
10.4 
6.0 
8.7 

Per- 
cent 
1.6 
3.1 
21.0 
34.4 
8.4 
6.2 
10.5 
6.1 
8.6 

Per- 
cent 
1.8 
3.3 
20.7 
34.4 
8.4 
6.0 
10.5 
6.1 
8.6 

Per- 
cent 
1.9 
3.4 
20.5 
33.8 
8.6 
6.0 
10.5 
6.3 
8.8 

Per- 
cent 
1.9 
3.5 

20.6 
33.2 
8.8 
6.0 
10.5 
6.4 
8.9 

Per- 
cent 
7,  n 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central-. 
West  North  Central.. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central- .  - 
West  South  Central.. 

Mountain - 

Pacific 

3.7 
20.1 
32.1 
9.0 
6.0 
10.8 
6.7 
9.3 

United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99.7 

0 

(') 

.1 

.1 

.2 
100.0 

.2 

.2 

.3 

Total... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i  Less  than  0.05. 

Indications  of  the  Operating  System 
Following  an  analysis  similar  to  that  used  in 


summarizing  the  status  of  land  bank  loans  in 
the  various  Farm  Credit  districts,  it  is  possible 
to  give  some  further  information  by  ranking  the 
status  of  Commissioner  loans  in  a  district  relative 
to  other  districts  on  such  factors  as  delinquency, 
the  volume  of  extensions,  deferments  and 
amortizations,  real  estate  acquirements,  per- 
centage of  investment  recovered  on  real  estate 
disposed  of,  and  maturities  in  relationship  to 
principal  outstanding.  On  the  whole,  the 
rankings  of  the  districts  for  Commissioner  loans 
are  very  similar  to  those  on  land  bank  loans. 
For  example,  Commissioner  loans  in  the  St. 
Paul  district  appear  to  be  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able situation,  whereas  those  in  the  Louisville 
district  seem  to  be  in  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Omaha  and 
Wichita  districts  are  in  a  relatively  better 
position  with  respect  to  land  bank  loans, 
whereas  in  Spokane  the  Commissioner  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable. 

In  appraising  these  problems  it  should  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  problems  are  concen- 
trated in  areas  that  have  had  partial  or  complete 
crop  failures  for  the  last  several  years  because 
of  drought  or  insect  infestation.  As  of  December 
31,  1940,  32  percent  of  the  number  of  all  delin- 
quent Federal  land  bank  loans  were  in  the  seven 
States  of  the  Great  Plains — North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana — while  only  16  percent 
of  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  were  in  this 
area.  Similarly,  these  States  accounted  for  30 
percent  of  the  delinquency  of  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans,  but  had  only  17  percent  of  the 
total  of  such  loans  outstanding. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE   CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  8 


Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 


Organization  and  Development 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  of  1916  provision  was  made  for  a  system  of 
privately  incorporated,  privately  owned  insti- 
tutions to  be  known  as  joint  stock  land  banks, 
to  operate  along  with  the  cooperatively  owned 
Federal  land  banks.  A  joint  stock  land  bank 
could  be  initiated  by  10  or  more  persons  who 
could  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  were 
eligible  to  receive  a  charter  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  But  these  corporations  could 
not  begin  the  business  of  making  long-term 
amortized  farm-mortgage  loans  until  at  least 
one-half  of  the  minimum  capital  of  $250,000 
had  been  paid  in  cash,  and  could  not  issue  any 
tax-exempt  bonds  before  the  payment  of  the 
entire  stock  subscription. 

In  1933,  after  a  period  of  17  years,  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Mortgage  Act  in  effect  called  for  the 
liquidation  of  these  private  mortgage  banks  and 
provided  that  "no  joint  stock  land  bank  shall 
issue  any  tax-exempt  bonds  or  make  any  farm 
loans  except  such  as  are  necessary  and  inciden- 
tal to  the  refinancing  of  existing  loans  or  bond 
issues  or  to  the  sale  of  any  real  estate  now  owned 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  such  banks." 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  established 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916,  was 
authorized  to  supervise  and  regulate  these 
private  joint  stock  land  banks  as  well  as  the 
cooperative  Federal  land  banks.  In  addition 
to  issuing  interpretive  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  bank  loans  and  operations,  the 
Board    was    given    responsibility    for    granting 


charters,  examining  the  banks,  requiring  finan- 
cial statements,  appointing  land  bank  appraisers, 
farm-loan  registrars  and  receivers,  and  ap- 
proving the  issuance  of  bonds  and  stock. 

These  banks  were  authorized  originally  to 
make  loans  in  a  territory  covering  only  two  con- 
tiguous States.  This  was  raised  in  1931  to  five 
contiguous  States  under  certain  conditions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  New  England  States 
and  Delaware,  Florida,  and  New  Mexico,  all 
States  were  served  by  at  least  one  joint  stock  land 
bank.  Some  States,  particularly  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  were  served  by  more  than 
one  bank. 

The  number  of  joint  stock  land  banks  was  not 
limited  by  statute  but  was  determined  by  the 
policy  of  the  Board.  Since  1916,  88  banks  have 
been  chartered,  of  which  21  were  chartered  in 
1919  and  40  in  1922.  No  banks  were  chartered 
during  1920  and  1921,  when  the  con  stitution- 
ality  of  the  act  was  under  question,  nor  were 
any  new  banks  chartered  after  1931.  The  assets 
of  some  joint  stock  land  banks  were  acquired 
and  their  liabilities  assumed  by  Federal  land 
banks  and  other  joint  stock  land  banks,  particu- 
larly between  1923  and  1928;  others  have  been 
liquidated  voluntarily  or  placed  in  receivership. 
From  a  peak  of  70  in  1923,  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  41  in  1939.  As  of  September 
30,  1939,  6  banks  were  in  receivership,  3  were 
in  voluntary  liquidation,  and  32  were  operating 
under  their  own  managements.  The  number  of 
banks  chartered  during  the  year  and  the  number 
in  operation  on  December  31  of  each  year, 
1917-39,  are  shown  in  table  47. 
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Table  47. — Joint  stock  land  banks:  Number  char- 
tered during  year  and  number  in  operation  Dec.  31, 
1917-39 


Year 


1917. 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Char- 
tered 
during 
year 


Number 
4 
6 

21 
0 
0 

40 
9 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


In  oper- 
ation 
Dec.  31 


Number 
4 
10 
30 
27 
24 
63 
70 
64 
54 
55 
50 
48 


Year 


Char- 
tered 
during 
year 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Nu  mber 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  oper- 
ation 
Dec.  31 


Number 
48 
48 
49 
46 
46 
44 
44 
42 
41 
38 
35 


Source  of  Funds 

Sources  of  funds  for  loan  operations  have  been 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  capital  stock 
and  from  reinvested  earnings.  Sale  of  bonds  has 
provided  almost  90  percent  of  loanable  funds. 

Bonds 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  provided  for  the 
issuance  and  sale  by  each  bank  of  tax-exempt 
joint  stock  farm  loan  bonds,  as  distinguished 
from  Federal  land  bank  farm  loan  bonds.  A 
bank  could  issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  15  times  its  net  worth  (capital  stock, 
surplus,  and  undivided  profits).  The  maximum 
rate  of  interest  to  be  carried  by  the  bonds  was 
established  at  5  percent.  Because  the  market 
failed  to  absorb  5-percent  bonds  in  1920  and 
1921,  even  after  the  favorable  decision  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  the  maximum  rate 
from  August  13,  1921,  to  June  30,  1923,  was 
raised,  by  an  amendment  to  the  act,  to  5% 
percent.  The  maximum  interest  rate  of  6  per- 
cent which  could  be  charged  on  loans  was  not 
changed.  No  maximum  term  for  bonds  was 
provided  in  the  law  but  bonds  could  not  be 
subject  to  repayment  or  retirement  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  issue;  later  this  was 
changed  to  provide  that  the  minimum  period 
specified  in  the  bonds  be  no  longer  than  10  years. 
First-mortgage  loans  were  required  to  be 
pledged  with  the  farm  loan  registrar  if  they  were 
to  be  used  as  collateral  for  the  bonds. 

Bonds  of  the  joint  stock  land  bank  were  sold 
mainly   to   investment   houses   and   commercial 


banks,  who  distributed  them  to  other  investors. 
They  were  sold  in  largest  amounts  during  the 
period  1922-26,  the  latter  part  of  which  was 
generally  considered  a  satisfactory  bond-mar- 
keting period,  and  were  outstanding  in  largest 
amounts  on  December  31,  1928  (table  48). 
Since  that  time,  the  reduction  in  bonds 
outstanding  has  paralleled  closely  the  reduction 
in  loans  outstanding. 

Table    48. — Joint    stock    land    banks:    Farm-loan 
bonds  and  capital  stock  outstanding,  Dec.  31,  1918-39 


Year 

Bonds 
out- 
standing 

Capital 
stock 
out- 
standing 

Year 

Bonds 
out- 
standing 

Capital 
stock 
out- 
standing 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923,       ... 
1924.. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1.000 

dollars 

8,315 

55,  796 

60, 403 

82,  534 

207, 982 

354,  090 

435, 067 

516,  144 

605,  262 

643,  567 

1  648, 131 

1,000 
dollars 
2,375 
8,869 
7,966 
8,080 
24,  571 

33,  810 

34,  487 
41,  596 
44,  740 

»  45,  901 
a  46, 986 

1929 _ 

1930. _ 

1931_ 

1932.. 

1933 

1934 

1935 _. 

1936 

1937. 

1938. _ 

1939 

1,000 
dollars 
1631,251 
1  602,  869 
i  572, 902 
1  515, 079 
1  448,  950 
1  338,  329 
i  247, 986 
'201,672 
1  169,  573 
i  144, 913 
1  127, 631 

1,000 
dollars 
'  46, 993 
I  46, 993 
»  48, 753 
'  44,  703 
'  43,  416 
'  43,  166 
'  43,  166 
>  43,  156 
a  41, 778 
1  40,  268 
> 40, 163 

'  Net  after  deducting  liquidating  dividends  declared  by  Joint  stock 
land  banks  in  receivership. 

1  Includes  capital  stock  of  banks  in  receivership  to  completion  of 
receivership. 

Schwartz,  C  H.,  Jr.  financial  STUDy  or  the  joint  stock  land 
banks.    1938.    See  p.  68.    Data  added  1933-39. 

Capital  Stock 

Shares  of  stock  carrying  double  liablity  were 
issued  and  sold  by  the  joint  stock  land  banks. 
As  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  contained  no 
provision  relating  to  the  purchase  of  capital  stock 
of  these  banks  by  borrowers  (as  is  provided  for 
the  Federal  land  banks)  and  specifically  pro- 
hibited the  purchase  of  capital  stock  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, these  banks  had  to  sell  their  stock  sole- 
ly to  private  investors. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  limited  directly 
the  amount  of  bonds  which  could  be  issued, 
for  no  bank  could  have  outstanding  bonds  in 
excess  of  15  times  its  capital  and  surplus.  The 
amount  of  loans  that  could  be  made  was  also 
affected  by  the  amount  of  bonds  and  capital 
stock  issued  and  sold.  With  no  provision  for 
the  automatic  increase  of  capital  stock  as  loans 
were  made  (as  was  the  case  for  the  Federal  land 
banks)  the  joint  stock  land  banks  could  increase 
the  amount  of  loans  and  bonds  outstanding 
only  as  additional  stock  could  be  sold  to  private 
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investors.    Sales   of  capital   stock   were   largest 
between  1922  and  1926  (table  48). 

Under  the  terms  of  section  31  of  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Mortgage  Act,  the  Commissioner 
was  authorized  to  lend  $25,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  section  30  to  joint  stock  land 
banks,  to  enable  the  banks  to  postpone  for  2 
years  the  foreclosure  of  loans  in  default  or  loans 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  bor- 
rowing bank  had  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  defaulted  principal,  unpaid  interest,  and 
delinquent  taxes  on  such  loans  to  4  percent  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period.  Other  conditions  were 
provided  with  respect  to  the  maximum  amount 
that  might  be  loaned  without  reappraisal  to 
the  joint  stock  land  bank  on  any  delinquent 
mortgage.  A  total  of  only  $2,083,000  in  loans 
was  made  to  12  banks  before  1937,  under  the 
terms  of  section  31.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1937  reduced  the  amount  available  for  loans 
under  this  section  from  $25,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000  and  provided  that  these  funds  be  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  1932,  some  of  the  joint 
stock  land  banks  were  able  to  finance  their 
bond-purchasing  arrangements  with  funds  bor- 
rowed from  that  agency.  As  of  December  31, 
1932,  advances  of  $2,528,000  had  been  made  to 
14  banks,  and  commitments  of  $3,449,000  re- 
mained at  their  disposal. 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933 
authorized  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  make  $100,000,000  available  to  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  for  2  years,  to  assist 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  joint  stock  land  banks, 
under  the  terms  of  a  plan  meeting  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner.  He  was  authorized, 
under  the  terms  of  section  30,  to  lend  not  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  normal  value  of  the 
security  offered  by  the  joint  stock  land  banks 
on  condition  that  the  borrowing  bank  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  percent  on  first 
mortgages  granted  individual  borrowers,  and 
would  not  foreclose  its  mortgages  for  2  years, 
except  in  case  of  abandonment  by  the  mort- 
gagor or  in  other  cases  judged  necessary  by  the 
Commissioner.  No  loans  were  made  under 
the  terms  of  this  section. 


Terms  and  Conditions  of  Loans 

Loans  of  the  joint  stock  land  banks  were 
made  directly  to  farmers,  although  usually 
the  application  for  a  loan  was  submitted  through 
a  commercial  bank  or  other  agency  which  acted 
as  a  loan  correspondent  for  the  joint  stock  land 
bank  and  received  a  commission  for  the  busi- 
ness it  originated.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  stated  specifically  that  no  commission  should 
be  charged  borrowers,  although  fees  covering 
the  actual  cost  of  appraisal  and  title  examina- 
tions could  be  charged  to  applicants. 

The  application  was  subject  to  examination 
by  the  joint  stock  land  bank  for  eligibility  under 
the  terms  of  the  act,  and  to  appraisal  by  the 
land  bank  appraiser  appointed  by  the  Board. 
Loans  used  as  collateral  for  joint  stock  land 
bank  farm  loan  bonds  were  further  subject  to 
examination  by  a  reviewing  appraiser  and  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Purpose  of  Loans 

No  statutory  restrictions  as  to  eligibility  of 
borrowers  or  uses  of  loan  proceeds  were  pro- 
vided, but  the  Board  under  its  supervisory 
power  specified  that  the  purposes  of  loans 
made  by  the  joint  stock  land  banks  generally 
should  be  the  same  as  for  those  made  by  the 
Federal  land  banks. 

Data  on  these  purposes  are  available  for  loans 
submitted  by  the  banks  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  for  approval  as  collateral  for  joint 
stock  land  bank  farm-loan  bonds,  covering 
approximately  95  percent  of  loans  closed.  Of 
the  $847,576,000  of  loans  submitted  to  the 
Board  from  the  date  of  organization  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  77  percent  was  to  pay  off  mort- 
gages, 7  percent  to  pay  other  debts,  11  percent 
to  buy  land,  3  percent  for  building  and  making 
improvements,  and  2  percent  to  buy  equip- 
ment, fertilizer,  livestock,  and  irrigation  facili- 
ties. The  proportion  of  loans  closed  for  which 
the  purpose  was  to  pay  off  mortgages  was  larger 
from  the  date  of  organization  until  1927  (the 
period  of  greatest  loan  activity)  than  during 
the  period  since  1927.  From  1927  to  1932  the 
proportion  of  loans  closed  for  which  the  purpose 
was   the   purchase   of  land,   buildings  and    im- 
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provements,  equipment,  fertilizer  and  livestock, 
and  to  pay  off  non-real-estate  debts  was  larger 
than  during  the  period  before  1927. 

Size  of  Loans 

The  act  creating  the  joint  stock  land  banks 
imposed  no  limits  as  to  the  size  of  loans  that  could 
be  made.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Board,  however,  individual  loans  were 
limited  to  15  percent  of  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  of  the  lending  bank,  or  $50,000,  which- 
ever was  smaller.  On  the  basis  of  loans  closed 
and  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval  as 
collateral  for  farm-loan  bonds  during  the 
period  from  organization  to  December  31,  1931, 
the  average  size  of  joint  stock  land  bank  loans 
was  S6,922,  the  largest  loans  being  made  in 
Nevada,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  California, 
and  the  smallest  being  made  in  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Loans 

Joint  stock  land  banks  were  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  the  act  of  1916  relating  to 
the  security  for  loans  as  were  the  Federal  land 
banks;  that  is,  "No  such  loan  shall  exceed  50 
percentum  of  the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged 
and  20  percentum  of  the  value  of  the  permanent, 
insured  improvements  thereon,  said  value  to  be 
ascertained  by  appraisal"  based  on  "the  value 
of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes"  with  "the 
earning  power  of  said  land"  as  a  principal 
factor.  On  the  basis  of  loans  submitted  as  bond 
collateral  through  December  31,  1931,  the 
amount  loaned  by  the  banks  approximated  39 
percent  of  the  original  appraised  valuation  of 
land  and  buildings  mortgaged.  Even  so,  the 
banks  did  not  loan  to  the  limit  permitted  by 
law,  loaning  only  86  percent  of  the  combined 
amount  representing  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  land  and  20  percent  of  the  value  of 
buildings  mortgaged. 

This  percentage  varied  by  geographic  divi- 
sions from  80  for  the  Pacific  States  to  90  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  East  North  Cen- 
tral and  West  North  Central  States  showed  a 
higher  average  than  for  the  United  States, 
whereas  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central, 


and  West  South  Central  States  showed  a  lower 
average. 

Maturity 

A  provision  was  made  in  the  act  that  such 
annual  or  semiannual  payments  should  be  made 
on  the  principal  "as  will  extinguish  the  debt 
within  an  agreed  period,  not  less  than  5  years 
nor  more  than  40  years."  Table  49,  based  on 
data  assembled  in  a  national  survey  of  farm- 
mortgage  debt  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion shows  the  average  term  of  loans  made  by 
the  joint  stock  land  banks  in  4-year  periods  from 
1917-35  in  the  10  States  in  which  the  largest 
total  amounts  of  loans  were  closed. 

Table    49. — Joint   stock   land   banks:  Average  re- 
corded term  of  loans  closed  in  10  States,  1917-35 


State 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1932-35 

Iowa 

Years 
29.1 
21.6 
28.2 
22.2 
35.0 
28.8 
28.6 
27.2 
18.4 
32.0 

Years 
29.5 
27.4 
33.7 
30.9 
32.3 
32.5 
21.2 
9.2 
20.1 
32.2 

Years 
29.3 
25.9 
33.3 
28.7 
32.4 
26.2 
19.2 
16.4 
21.0 
25.8 

Years 
10.9 

Texas    - 

9.5 

Illinois-. _ 

North  Carolina  

16.4 
10.5 

16.3 

10.6 

California 

7.4 
7.9 

Ohio 

10.8 

Missouri.     

13.6 

The  average  term  of  loan  made  by  the  joint 
stock  land  banks  approximated  30  years.  The 
peak  of  loan  activity  was  reached  between  1922 
and  1927;  consequently,  the  average  term  of 
loans  in  table  49  during  that  period  is  of  chief 
interest.  The  shorter  loan  terms  during  1932-35 
reflect  the  refinancing  of  existing  loans  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  purchase-money  mortgages 
resulting  from  real  estate  disposals,  as  the  joint 
stock  land  banks  were  prohibited  from  making 
any  new  loans  after  1933  except  those  incidental 
to  the  refinancing  of  existing  loans  or  to  the 
sale  of  real  estate. 

Interest  Rate 

Loans  were  made  at  interest  rates  determined 
by  the  individual  joint  stock  land  banks,  but 
subject  to  the  legal  limitation  that  interest  rates 
should  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  6  percent  or 
should  not  exceed  by  more  than  1  percent  the 
rate  borne  by  the  last  issue  of  bonds  sold.    The 
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average  interest  rates  on  mortgages  recorded  by 
these  banks,  based  on  a  farm-mortgage  survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Year: 

Percent 

Year: 

Percent 

1917 

5.  6 

1927 

5.  8 

1918 

5.  9 

1928 

5.  7 

1919 

6.  0 

1929 

5.  7 

1920 

6.  0 

1930 

6.  0 

1921 

6.  0 

1931 

5.8 

1922 

6.  0 

1932 

5.  9 

1923 

5.9 

1933 

6.  0 

1924 

5.  9 

1934 

5.  0 

1925 

5.8 

1935 

6.  0 

1926 

5.  8 

Rates  of  6  percent  were  common  in  the  Middle 
and  South  Atlantic,  the  East  South  Central  and 
West  South  Central,  the  Mountain,  and  the 
Pacific  States  throughout  the  entire  period 
1917-35.  Somewhat  lower  rates  were  in  effect 
in  the  East  North  Central  States  where  they 
ranged  from  6  percent  in  1919  and  1935  down 
to  5.5  percent  in  1926,  and  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  where  they  ranged  from  6  per- 
cent in  1919  and  1935  down  to  5.3  percent  in 
1928. 

Loan  Operations 

From  organization  to  May  1,  1933,  the  joint 
stock  land  banks  closed  130,217  loans  in  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $900,865,000.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
1933,  these  banks  were  prohibited  from  making 
loans  except  those  "necessary  and  incidental  to 
the  refinancing  of  existing  loans  *  *  *  or  to 
the  sale  of  any  real  estate  now  owned  or  here- 
after acquired  by  such  bank."  Between  May  1, 
1933,  and  December  31,  1939,  slightly  more  than 
500  such  loans  were  made;  that  is,  loans  refi- 
nanced, or  purchase-money  mortgages  approved 
as  mortgage  loans.  The  period  of  greatest  lend- 
ing activity  was  from  1922  to  1927,  during  which 
time  loanable  funds  were  provided  by  a  gen- 
erally satisfactory  market  for  the  sale  of  bonds 
(table  50).  A  large  part  of  the  lending  activity 
then  was  centered  in  the  Corn  Belt  States.  As 
the  ability  of  the  joint  stock  land  banks  to  make 
loans  depended  largely  on  their  ability  to  market 
bonds  on  satisfactory  terms,  the  combined  effects 
of  certain  periods  of  unfavorable  bond  markets, 


the  failure  of  some  of  the  banks,  and  the  depres- 
sion beginning  in  1929,  reduced  their  loan 
activity  from  1927  to  1932. 

For  44  banks  operating  for  at  least  5  years 
before  1932  and  not  in  receivership  in  1932,  17 
percent  of  the  number  of  loans  made  from  the 
date  of  organization  to  December  31,  1932,  had 
been  repaid  in  full,  13  percent  had  been  fore- 
closed,  and   70   percent   were  outstanding.36 

Table  50. — Joint  stock  land  banks:  Loans  closed 
and  outstanding,  1918-391 


Year 

Loans  closed 

Loans  out- 
standing 

1918 ... 

Number 

'570 

i  5, 370 

I  1,870 

881 

15,  916 

27.  433 

11,390 

19,699 

19,928 

14,  074 

7,299 

3,108 

879 

846 

551 

245 

58 

49 

94 

47 

24 

84 

1,000  Dollars 

!8,400 

'52,000 

'  18, 100 

9,335 

138, 685 

189,  748 

74,  587 

131,431 

123,026 

83,  719 

40,572 

18, 186 

5,236 

5,407 

2,181 

739 

216 

275 

337 

367 

175 

363 

l,0O0Dollars 
8,384 
60,038 
77, 959 

1919 

1920 _ 

1921_ 

85,017 

1922 

218,  775 

1923 

392,  639 

1924 

446,  429 
545,  559 
632,  476 
669,  798 

1925 

1926 

1927_. _ _._ 

1928 

656,  516 

1929 _._ 

626,  980 

1930 

590,  811 
536,644 
459, 183 

1931 

1932  

1933 

392, 438 
255,  927 
175,  677 

1934 

1935 

1936 

133,499 

1937 

104, 163 

1938 

87,  362 

1939 

65.  719 

i  Including  banks  in  receivership. 
2  Estimated. 

Schwartz,  C.  H.,  jr.   financial  study  of  the  joint  stock  land 
banks.     1938.     See  p.  28.     Data  added  from  1933-39. 


Since  May  12,  1933,  the  joint  stock  land  banks 
have  been  in  liquidation  and  their  outstanding 
loans  have  been  reduced.  Of  the  total  amount 
liquidated  by  the  banks  not  in  receivership 
between  May  1,  1933,  and  December  31,  1939, 
61  percent  consisted  of  loans  sold  to  or  refinanced 
through  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  insurance  companies  or  other 
lending  agencies,  or  paid  in  full  by  borrowers; 
10  percent  consisted  of  regular-installment  or 
special  payments  by  borrowers;  27  percent  con- 
sisted of  loans  on  which  the  banks  foreclosed  or 
accepted  voluntary  deeds  from  the  borrowers; 
and  2  percent  consisted  of  charge -offs  and  other 
miscellaneous  adjustments.    Of  the  total  loans 


36  Schwartz,  C.  H.,  jr.    financial  study  of  the  joint 
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banking.     210  pp.;   illus.     Takoma   Park,  Md.     1938. 
See  p.  42. 
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liquidated  by  the  banks  in  receivership  between 
January  1,  1933,  and  September  30,  1939,  60 
percent  consisted  of  loans  sold  or  paid  in  full,  4 
percent  consisted  of  installment  or  special  pay- 
ments by  borrowers,  and  36  percent  consisted 
of  properties  foreclosed  or  acquired  by  voluntary 
deed. 

Refinancing  of  Loans 

From  1933  to  December  31,  1939,  loans 
representing  a  total  investment  of  $191,829,000 
had  been  refinanced  with  other  lenders.  Of 
this  amount,  $145,750,000  or  about  76  percent 
was  refinanced  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  and  $46,079,000 
was  refinanced  by  insurance  companies  and 
other  lenders.  During  1933,  1934,  and  the  first 
part  of  1935,  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  were  the  principal 
sources  of  refinancing,  but  since  1937  the  prin- 
cipal sources  were  insurance  companies  and 
other  lenders.  The  joint  stock  land  banks  re- 
covered 92  percent  of  their  investment  in  con- 
nection with  loans  refinanced  with  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  Commissioner,  and  96  per- 
cent on  those  refinanced  with  other  lenders. 

From  January  1,  1933,  to  September  30,  1939, 
the  joint  stock  land  banks  in  receivership  refi- 
nanced loans  representing  an  investment  of 
$29,175,000;  $20,658,000  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  or  the  Commissioner  and  $8,517,000  by 
insurance  companies  or  other  lenders.  Recovery 
of  83  percent  of  their  investment  was  made  in 
connection  with  those  loans  refinanced  through 
or  sold  to  the  Federal  land  banks  or  the  Com- 
missioner, and  of  90  percent  in  connection  with 
those  sold  to  other  agencies. 

The  difference  in  the  investment  recovered 
by  the  joint  stock  land  banks  on  the  loans  refin- 
anced by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  those 
refinanced  by  other  lenders  may  be  partially 
attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  type  of  loans 
refinanced.  Because  of  governmental  support, 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  could  secure  funds  not  available 
to  other  lenders,  with  which  to  refinance  loans. 
Such  funds  as  were  available  to  other  lenders 
were  probably  used  to  refinance  only  those 
loans  that  represented  the  better  risks.     These 


other  agencies  were  probably  reluctant  to  con- 
sider loans  where  delinquency  was  present  or 
where  the  area  was  subject  to  acute  distress. 
The  chances  are  that  the  more  select  loans  were 
refinanced  by  agencies  other  than  the  Federal 
land  banks  or  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner. 
However,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  the  loan 
standards  for  the  joint  stock  land  banks  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
or  the  Commissioner,  even  after  being  some- 
what expanded  during  the  emergency  period. 
Some  of  the  joint  stock  land  bank  loans,  there- 
fore, had  to  be  refinanced,  if  it  was  done  at  all, 
by  these  other  agencies. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  many  loans 
refinanced  with  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  a  scaling  down 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  borrower  (including 
his  obligation  due  the  joint  stock  banks)  was  a 
prerequisite  to  the  refinancing  operation. 

Real  Estate  Operations 

The  numbers  of  farms  and  sheriffs'  certificates 
acquired,  disposed  of,  and  held  by  44  joint  stock 
land  banks  not  in  receivership  for  each  year 
from  the  date  of  organization  through  1 932,  are 
shown  in  table  51.  Information  of  a  similar 
nature  for  the  period  from  May  1,  1933,  to 
December  31,  1939,  is  shown  in  table  52.  The 
data  for  these  two  periods  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable but  they  indicate  trends  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  disposal  of  real  estate  by  the  joint 
stock  land  bank. 

The  number  of  farms  and  sheriffs'  certificates 
acquired  by  the  joint  stock  land  banks  increased 
gradually  from  the  date  of  organization  through 
1928,  then  mounted  rapidly  to  a  peak  during 
1932.  Low  farm  prices  and  adverse  agricul- 
tural conditions  are  reflected  in  the  continued 
delinquency  of  loans  upon  which  the  banks 
instituted  foreclosure  proceedings  or  accepted 
voluntary  deeds.  The  amount  of  delinquent 
loans  of  joint  stock  land  banks  not  in  receiver- 
ship increased  from  2.2  percent  of  outstanding 
loans  in  1924  to  52.8  percent  in  1934.  Loans 
of  these  banks  in  receivership  which  were  in 
default,  excluding  loans  in  the  process  of  fore- 
closure, are  shown  as  a  percentage  of  loans  out- 
standing in  table  53. 
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The  number  of  acquired  properties  on  hand 
continued  at  a  high  level  until  1936,  even 
though  a  decreasing  number  of  properties  were 
acquired  following  the  peak  reached  in  1932. 
This  decrease  was  partly  due  to  the  liquidation 
of  loans  outstanding  during  the  period  following 
May  12,  1933. 

Table  51. — Joint  stock  land  banks:  Farms  and 
sheriffs'  certificates  acquired,  disposed  of,  and  on 
hand,  1917-32 


Farms  and  sheriffs'  certificates — 

Percentage 
of  proper- 

Year 

Acquired  l 

Disposed  of 

Held  at  end 
of  year 

ties  dispos- 
ed of,  to 
properties 
available 
for  sale 

1925  > 

Number 

270 

211 

483 

607 

1,047 

1,411 

2,734 

6,816 

Number 
94 
127 
273 
407 
570 
891 
1,238 
2,675 

Number 

176 

260 

470 

670 

1,147 

1,667 

3,163 

6,304 

Percent 

35 

1926.- --. 

33 

1927.- 

37 

1928 

38 

1929 

33 

1930 

35 

1931    

28 

1932 

30 

1  Includes  farms  sold  and  later  reacquired. 
>  From  organization  to  1925. 

Schwartz,  C.  H.,  jr.     financial  study  of  the  joint 
stock  land  banks.    1938.    See  p.  58. 

Table  52. — Joint  stock  land  banks:  Farms  and 
sheriffs'"  certificates  sold  and  acquired  during  year, 
and  on  hand  at  end  of  year,  1933—39 


Sold 

Acquired 

On  hand 
Dec.  31 

Percentage 
of  proper- 

Year 

Whole 

Part 

ties  dis- 
posed of,  to 
properties 
available 
for  sale 

1933" 

Number 
1,740 
3,315 
3,099 
2,967 
2,558 
1,678 
1,699 

Number 
340 
479 
613 
629 
502 
349 
328 

Number 
2,290 
3,844 
3,714 
2,298 
1,266 
866 
887 

Number 
8,041 
8,665 
9,149 
8,464 
7,098 
6,180 
6,325 

Percent 

1934 

31 

1935     

34 

1936. 

32 

1937 

32 

1938     - 

39 

1939-   - 

35 

1  May  1  to  Dec.  31. 

Table   53. — Joint  stock  land  banks:  Percentage  of 
outstanding  loans  delinquent  December  31,   1924— 391 


Year 

Banks  in 
operation 
or  in  liq- 
uidation 2 

Banks  in 
receiver- 
ship 

Year 

Banks  in 
operation 
or  in  liq- 
uidation 2 

Banks  in 
receiver- 
ship 

1924 

Percent 
2.2 
2.6 
3.2 
3.7 
4.1 
4.7 
8.8 
21.9 

Percent 

1932 _ 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 _ 

1938 

1939_ 

Percent 
39.0 
42.7 
52.8 
39.3 
30.1 
24.4 
22.6 
20.3 

Percent 
53.4 

1925 

69.9 

1926 

62.7 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

11.5 
8.8 
7.6 

13.0 

47.7 

46.9 
32.6 
24.1 
23.5 
15.6 

1  Excludes  loans  in  the  process  of  foreclosure. 

2  Banks  have  been  in  the  process  of  liquidation  since  1933  under  the 
terms  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act, 


Properties  acquired  and  on  hand,  and  thus 
available  for  sale,  have  been  disposed  of  at  a 
fairly  constant  rate  through  the  years.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  properties  available  for 
sale  have  been  disposed  of  each  year.  The  num- 
ber of  disposals  made  by  the  joint  stock  land 
banks  increased  from  the  date  of  organization  to 
a  peak  in  1934  when  3,794  properties  were  sold. 
Following  1934,  disposals  of  more  than  3,000 
properties  each  year  were  made  during  1935, 
1936,  and  1937.  Disposals  of  more  than  2,000 
properties  were  made  in  each  of  the  years  1938 
and  1939. 

In  disposing  of  real  estate  acquired,  the  joint 
stock  land  banks  were  able  to  recover  a  part  of 
their  investment  in  the  properties,  with  the  per- 
centage of  recovery  varying  decidedly  between 
different  years  and  between  different  banks. 
From  the  date  of  their  organization  through 
1939,  the  joint  stock  land  banks  recovered  the 
following  percentages  of  their  investments  in 
real  estate  acquired  and  sold: 

Year:  Percentage 

From  organization  through  1 925 98 

1926 95 

1927 95 

1928 93 

1929 94 

1930 77 

1931 74 

1932 65 

1933  (May  1-Dec.  31) 75 

1934 82 

1935 91 

1936 91 

1937 95 

1938 86 

1939 80 

The  percentage  of  investment  recovery  did 
not  fall  below  90  percent  until  1930;  it  dropped 
to  a  low  of  65  percent  in  1932.  The  trend  in 
land  values  is  reflected  in  the  proportions  of  in- 
vestment recovered  by  the  joint  stock  land  banks 
over  the  period. 

Real  Estate  Operation  of  Banks  in  Receivership 

The  joint  stock  land  banks  in  receivership 
had  acquired  2,438  properties  up  to  December 
31,  1939,  with  a  book  value  of  $21,238,000,  and 
had  disposed  of  5,084  properties,  with  a  book 
value    of    $41,363,000,     for    a    consideration 
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amounting  to  $29,296,000.  As  the  figures  on 
the  number  and  amount  of  properties  acquired 
by  the  banks  in  receivership  do  not  include 
properties  on  hand  at  the  time  the  banks  went 
into  receivership,  the  number  and  amount  of 
disposals  exceed  acquirements  during  the  period 
of  receiverships.  The  percentage  of  recovery 
on  the  investment  averaged  71  percent,  with 
variation  between  banks  of  from  58  to  94  per- 
cent. Real  estate,  sheriffs'  certificates,  and 
judgments  were  held  as  of  December  31,  1939, 
on     1,247    properties    with    a    book    value    of 

$9,916,000. 

Loans  Outstanding 

Outstanding  loans,  including  those  of  banks 


in  receivership,  reached  a  peak  of  $669,798,000 
in  1927  and  declined  each  year  thereafter  to 
$65,719,000  on  December  31,  1939.  As  of  the 
latter  date  loans  outstanding  in  Indiana  and 
Texas  each  accounted  for  15  percent  of  total 
loans  outstanding,  while  those  in  Illinois 
accounted  for  10,  in  Iowa  8,  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio  7  percent  each. 

Since  general  liquidation  of  the  joint  stock 
land  banks  began  in  1933,  83  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  had  been 
liquidated  by  December  31,  1939,  when  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  was  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  outstanding  a  year  earlier. 
Therefore,  reduction  has  been  relatively  rapid. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE   CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES  • 


Chapter  9 


Farm  Security  Administration 


Organization  and  Development 

Organization  and  development  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  are  outlined  briefly 
here  to  provide  a  background  against  which 
the  three  types  of  long-term  mortgage  loans 
made  through  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
may  be  considered. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Act 
of  1935  supplied  4  billion  dollars  to  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  eight  specified  classes  of 
projects,  one  of  which  was  "rural  rehabilitation 
and  relief  in  stricken  agricultural  areas  *  *  *." 
The  sum  used  for  this  project  was  not  to  exceed 
500  million  dollars,  except  that  limited  in- 
creases were  authorized  when  it  was  found  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  With  these  funds  the 
President  was  empowered  to  "make  loans  to 
finance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  purchase  of 
farm  lands  and  necessary  equipment  by  farmers, 
farm  tenants,  croppers,  or  farm  laborers." 

These  loans  were  to  be  made  on  such  terms 
as  the  President  might  prescribe  and  were  to 
be  repaid  in  equal  annual  installments  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  determined  by  the 
President.  They  were  to  be  available  for  use 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions. 

Effective  April  30,  1935,  the  President  through 
Executive  Orders  7,027  and  7,200  established 
the  Resettlement  Administration  as  a  separate 
agency.  It  took  over  most  of  the  rural  functions 
of  the  Federal   Emergency  Relief  Administra- 


tion established  in  1933,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
the  subsistence-homestead  program.  The  rural 
functions  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  operated  mainly  through  State 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations  to  which  it 
gave  funds  to  carry  out  relief  programs  within 
certain  limits.  During  recent  years  the  assets 
of  most  of  these  corporations  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion as  trustee,  so  considerable  funds  expended 
for  various  purposes  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  are  from  these  State  rural 
rehabilitation  corporation  trust  funds. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  functioned 
as  such  until  January  1,  1937,  when  by  Execu- 
tive Orders  7,530  and  7,557  the  agency  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  effective  September  1,  1937, 
the  name  was  changed,  by  Secretary's  memo- 
randum, to  Farm  Security  Administration. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  operates 
through  12  regional  offices  and  through  State 
and  county  offices. 

Rural  rehabilitation  and  the  establishment  of 
low-income  farmers  on  homesteads  were  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration. To  attain  these  objectives  has 
remained  a  major  function  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  although  with  the  passage  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937 
the  granting  of  loans  to  a  limited  number  of 
competent  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm 
laborers  to  enable  them  to  buy  their  own  farms 
has  become  another  of  its  chief  lines  of  work. 
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Through  its  rural  rehabilitation  section,  low- 
income  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  adequate 
credit  from  other  sources  are  furnished  loans  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  livestock,  seed,  fertilizer, 
feed,  tools,  household  equipment,  and  other 
necessities  for  farming.  Some  special  real  es- 
tate loans  are  made  to  individual  farmers  who 
have  lost  or  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
farms  through  foreclosure,  to  finance,  refinance, 
redeem,  or  repurchase  their  farms.  These  are 
known  as  special  rural-rehabilitation  real  estate 
loans. 

Under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, what  were  known  as  the  land-utiliza- 
tion and  resettlement  programs  were  developed, 
involving  two  primary  phases:  (1)  The  acquisi- 
tion of  submarginal  land  and  (2)  the  resettlement 
and  rehabilitation  of  farm  families.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  much  of  the  land  bought  in 
the  Great  Plains  has  been  made  available  as 
grazing  land  to  be  used  by  farmers  and  ranch- 
men who  were  to  remain  in  the  area.  Some  of 
the  land  purchased  has  been  made  available  to 
Indian  tribes  who  had  insufficient  lands.  Lands 
have  been  used  to  establish  refuges  for  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  others  were  made  available  for 
recreational  facilities.  Additional  purchases 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  social 
readjustments"  of  the  farm  families  under  the 
resettlement  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Areas 
so  acquired  are  known  as  rural-resettlement 
projects. 

The  process  of  settling  farmers  on  land  within 
these  projects  involves  either  entering  into  con- 
tracts of  sale  with  the  farmers  or  leasing  the  land 
to  the  farmers  on  either  a  short-term  or  a  long- 
term  basis.  In  general,  there  are  two  types  of 
contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  such  land  by 
farmers.  In  one,  the  farmer  enters  into  a  pur- 
chase contract  to  buy  the  land  after  it  has  been 
fully  developed;  in  the  other  the  farmer  agrees 
to  buy  the  land  and  to  put  up  the  buildings  with 
a  loan  from,  and  under  the  general  supervision 
of,  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  These 
loans  are  called  construction  and  farmstead- 
improvement  loans.  Other  differences  in  the 
two  types  of  contracts  are  discussed  later. 

The  three  types  of  loans  which  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  report  are  considered  in  the  following 


order:  (1)  Tenant-purchase  loans;  (2)  special 
rural-rehabilitation  real  estate  loans,  and  (3) 
construction  and  farmstead-improvement  loans. 

Tenant-Purchase  Program 
Organization  and  Development 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  July  22,  1937, 
was  authorized  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  to  make  loans  to  citizens  who  are 
tenants,  farm  laborers,  or  sharecroppers,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  farms  and  make  necessary 
repairs  and  improvements  on  them.  The 
tenant-purchase  program  operates  through  a 
division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
through  regional,  State,  and  county  Farm  Secu- 
rity offices  with  the  aid  of  county  tenant-pur- 
chase committees  and  the  advice  of  State  Farm 
Security  advisory  committees. 

Source  of  Funds 
To  carry  out  the  program,  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1938, 
1939,  and  1940,  $10,000,000,  $25,000,000,  and 
$40,000,000,  respectively.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1941  a  $50,000,000  loan  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  was  authorized,  together 
with  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Before  the  authorization  for 
this  loan,  repayments  of  loans  from  appropriated 
funds  were  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  were  not  available  for  further 
loans  under  this  program  but  the  act  authorizing 
the  loan  also  authorized  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  pledge  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  outstanding  tenant-pur- 
chase loans  as  security.  Thus  repayments  of 
interest  and  principal  on  loans  will  be  used  to 
retire  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
loan  before  retiring  the  obligations  to  the 
Treasury. 

Terms  and  Conditions  of  Loans 
The  terms  of  the  tenant-purchase  loans  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  at  3  percent  per  annum  and  for  the 
amortization  of  the  principal  over  a  period  of 
40  years.  The  fixed  rate  of  annual  payments 
under  these  terms  amounts  to  4.326  percent  of 
the  original  loan.  The  benefits  of  the  Tenant 
Purchase  Act  under  the  statutes  are  extended 
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only  to  those  individuals  who  obtain,  or  who 
have  recently  obtained,  most  of  their  income 
from  farming.  Preference  is  given  to  married 
persons  or  those  having  dependent  families  and, 
whenever  practicable,  to  persons  who  are  able 
to  make  an  initial  down  payment  or  who  are 
owners  of  livestock  and  farm  implements.  The 
act  further  provides  that  no  loan  shall  be  made 
for  buying  any  farm  unless  it  is  of  such  size  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
large  enough  to  make  an  efficient  farm-man- 
agement unit  and  which  will  enable  a  diligent 
farm  family  to  carry  on  successful  farming. 

An  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1940-41  known  as  the  Price 
Limitation  Amendment  further  limits  the  pur- 
chase price  and  indirectly  the  size,  to  the 
"average  value  of  farms  of  30  acres  or  more  in 
the  county,  parish,  or  locality"  where  each 
loan  is  made.  Thus  in  a  county  which  has  no 
farms,  or  only  a  few  farms,  smaller  than  30 
acres,  the  purchase  price  of  a  farm  to  be  bought 
by  tenants  under  the  program  cannot  exceed 
the  average  value  of  farms  in  the  county.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  numerous  farms  of 
30  acres  or  less  in  the  county,  the  average  value 
permitted  may  be  considerably  more  than  the 
average  value  of  farms  for  the  county.  The 
average  value  of  farms  bought  under  the  ten- 
ant-purchase program  has  frequently  in  the 
past  exceeded  the  value  which  will  be  permitted 
by  this  amendment,  and  to  that  extent  this 
will  represent  an  additional  statutory  restric- 
tion. This  amendment  resulted  from  a  belief 
that  the  farms  on  which  tenant-purchase  loans 
were  made  tended  to  be  larger  in  size  and 
higher  in  value  than  is  necessary  for  economic 
units. 

In  making  loans  under  this  program,  due 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  loan.  Distribution  of  loans  must 
be  equitable  among  States  and  territories  on 
the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence 
of  tenancy  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Authority  is  also  given  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  loans  on  a 
variable  repayment  plan;  that  is,  the  borrower 
is  permitted  to  choose  between  fixed  annual 
payments  and  variable  annual  payments.  If 
he  chooses  the  latter,  he  agrees  to  apply  all  of 
his  available  net  cash  income  toward  retiring 
the  loan  when  he  is  behind  schedule,  and  such 


part  of  his  net  cash  income  as  may  be  required 
when  he  is  ahead  of  schedule.  To  ascertain 
whether  a  borrower  is  ahead  of  or  behind  sche- 
dule, his  actual  payments  are  compared  with 
what  he  would  have  paid,  had  he  paid  annually 
4.326  percent  of  his  original  loan. 

With  regard  to  the  repayment  plan,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  applies  the  following 
principles: 

(1)  If  the  amount  by  which  a  borrower  is 
ahead  of  schedule  would  carry  over  only  1  bad 
year,  he  pays,  if  his  net  cash  income  is  enough, 
at  least  three  times  his  annual  fixed  install- 
ment. If  the  amount  by  which  he  is  ahead  will 
carry  him  over  2  bad  years,  he  pays,  if  his  net 
income  is  enough,  at  least  twice  his  annual 
installment;  and  if  the  amount  by  which  he  is 
ahead  would  carry  him  over  3  bad  years,  he 
pays,  if  his  net  income  is  sufficient,  at  least  his 
fixed  annual  installment.  If  the  borrower  is 
ahead  more  than  3  years,  the  amount  he  pays 
is  left  largely  to  his  own  discretion. 

(2)  A  borrower  is  required  to  pay  his  full 
net  income  above  living  expenses  if  he  is  behind 
schedule,  and  in  all  cases  should  pay  his  full  net 
income  unless  ahead  of  schedule  by  at  least  3 
years,  although  recently  some  leeway  has  been 
allowed  to  permit  borrowers  to  build  up 
operating  capital. 

(3)  A  borrower  is  automatically  transferred 
to  the  fixed-payment  basis  when  he  is  not  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  in  retiring  his  debt 
under  the  variable-payment  plan. 

The  choice  by  the  borrower  of  the  type  of 
plan  to  be  followed  is  left  open  until  after  the 
date  on  which  his  payment  is  due  and  until  a 
representative  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  reviewed  the  operations  of  the  farm 
during  the  year.  Of  the  total  number  of  bor- 
rowers who  had  indicated  a  tentative  choice  of 
payment  plans  as  of  September  30,  1940,  about 
58  percent  indicated  a  preference  for  the  va- 
riable plan,  as  compared  with  only  24  percent 
a  year  earlier. 

The  percentage  indicating  their  wish  to  use 
this  plan  as  of  the  more  recent  date  varies  some- 
what by  regions.  In  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  only  31  percent  so  indi- 
cated. In  the  East  North  Central  and  West 
North  Central  States  about  50  percent,  and  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  80  and  85, 
respectively,  favored  this  plan.    From  50  to  70 
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percent  of  the  borrowers  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
East  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central 
States  chose  the  variable  scheme  of  making 
repayments. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  February 
1939,  when  the  variable  plan  was  instituted, 
for  borrowers  to  have  accumulated  a  reserve  for 
more  than  a  year's  payment  or  for  the  number 
of  borrowers  behind  schedule  to  be  significant. 
After  the  loans  have  been  carried  over  a  number 
of  good  and  bad  years,  it  should  be  possible  to 
appraise  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan  as  an 
agricultural-credit  collection  policy.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  more  borrowers  would 
promptly  have  chosen  the  variable  method  of 
repayment,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
yearly  income  is  subject  to  wide  fluctuations. 
But  the  plan  represents  a  change  from  the  usual 
method  of  repaying  a  long-time  loan  so  the 
incomplete  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  probably 
one  reason  why  more  borrowers  have  not  yet 


adopted  it.  Moreover,  some  may  feel  that  the 
high  annual  payments  in  favorable  years  will 
limit  available  capital  for  farm  operations  the 
next  year,  although  necessary  capital  reserves 
should  have  been  considered  in  the  farm  plan 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  net  income  available  for 
debt  retirement. 

Counties  in  which  loans  are  to  be  authorized 
are  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  Farm  Security 
advisory  committees.  The  number  of  loans  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  number  of  counties  to  be 
designated  in  each  State,  are  limited  by  that 
provision  of  the  act  (sec.  4,  title  I)  which  re- 
quires that  loans  be  distributed  among  the 
several  States  and  territories  on  the  basis  of  farm 
population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy. 
The  geographic  distribution  of  counties  in 
which  loans  have  been  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1938-41  is  shown  in  figure  49. 
During  the  first  year,  loans  were  made  in  332 
counties,  in  the  second  year  732  counties,  and 
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Figure  49. — The  designated  counties  for  tenant-purchase  loans  are  concentrated  in  the  southern  Cotton  Belt  States 
where  a  high  percentage  of  tenancy  prevails.  As  the  Bankhead-Jones  tenant  purchase  act  required  a  distribution 
of  loans  on  the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy  this  was  to  be  expected.  These  factors  are 
also  reflected  in  the  large  number  of  counties  designated  in  the  North  Central  States  and  the  smaller  number  in 
the  West. 
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in  the  third  year  1,289.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  1,639  counties  have  been  designated. 
It  is  clear  that  the  concentration  of  designated 
counties  is  greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East 
South  Central,  and  West  South  Central  States. 
Here  tenancy  is  most  prevalent  and  here  the 
tenant  problem  has  been  most  acute.  In  gen- 
eral, the  distribution  of  counties  appears  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  different  kinds  of 
farming  areas  within  each  State,  although  in 
the  Western  States  counties  in  which  a  more 
diversified  kind  of  farming  predominates  are 
frequently  designated.  A  comparison  of  the 
average  size  of  farms  bought  as  of  June  30,  1940, 
with  the  average  size  of  farms  for  the  entire 
United  States,  according  to  the  Census  for  1935, 
shows  that  the  average  size  of  farms  bought  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  ranges  from 
about  8  percent  in  Arizona  to  85  percent  in 
Washington  of  the  average  size  of  all  farms.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  an  average  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  West  North 
Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  East  South  Central 
States  ranges  from  82  percent  in  Nebraska  to  191 
percent  in  Tennessee,  with  an  average  of  89  per- 
cent for  the  country  as  a  whole.37  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  farm  bought  must  be  large  enough 
to  enable  a  diligent  farm  family  to  earn  an  in- 
come that  will  provide  a  living  and  pay  off  the  loan. 

37  For  further  information  on  size  of  farms,  see  pp.  137— 
138. 
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In  the  designated  counties,  applications  for 
loans  may  be  submitted  to  the  county  Farm 
Security  Administration  office,  for  consideration 
by  the  county  committee.  If  the  committee 
finds  that  an  applicant  is  (1)  unable  to  obtain  a 
loan  large  enough  from  any  other  source  on 
reasonable  terms,  (2)  is  a  tenant,  a  sharecropper, 
or  a  farm  laborer,  and  (3)  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  if  the  applicant's  character, 
ability,  and  experience  indicate  that  he  is  likely 
to  succeed,  and  if  the  farm  is  of  such  nature  that 
the  loan  will  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
the  county  committee  certifies  to  that  effect. 

Volume  of  Loans 

A  total  of  1,840  loans  were  approved  during 
that  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  in  which  the 
program  was  in  operation.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year,  4,340  loans  had  been  ap- 
proved, making  a  total  of  6,180  loans  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1939.  As  of  June  30,  1940  the  total 
loans  approved  had  increased  to  12,031,  and 
amounted  to  $68,977,296. 

A  large  majority  of  the  loans  have  been  made 
in  the  Southern  States.  Of  those  approved 
during  the  fiscal  years  1938-40,  9,122,  or  76 
percent,  were  approved  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
East  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central 
States.  The  number  of  loans  by  States  and 
geographic  divisions  is  shown  in  column  1  of 
table  54. 

■purchase  loans  approved;   number  of  borrowers,  average 
amount  loaned,  by  States,  June  30,  1940 ' 


8tate  and  division 

Number  of 
borrowers 

Acreage 
per  sale 

Purchase  price 

Total  cost ! 

Amount  loaned 

Per  sale 

Per  acre 

Per  sale 

Per  acre 

Per  sale 

Per  acre 

Number 
18 
4 
10 
6 
2 
7 

Acres 
127 
112 

243 

156 

24 

75 

Dollars 
2,986 
4,687 
6,290 
4,442 
2,800 
6,543 

Dollars 
23.54 
41.85 
25.93 
38.46 
114.  28 
86.74 

Dollars 
3,687 
5,916 
6,920 
5,266 
4,442 
7,192 

Dollars 
29.07 
52.82 
28.52 
45.59 
181.  28 
95.34 

Dollars 
3,687 
5,916 
6,920 
5,202 
4,442 
7,077 

Dollars 
29.07 

52.82 

28.52 

45.04 

181.  28 

93.82 

47 

137 

4,541 

33.21 

5,320 

38.91 

5,295 

38.72 

105 
23 
166 

150 
114 
130 

4,564 
7,296 
5,419 

30.48 
65.47 
41.52 

5,377 
7,997 
6,362 

35.91 
71.77 
48.75 

5,370 
7,997 
6,351 

35.86 

71.77 

48.67 

294 

136 

5,261 

38.71 

6,138 

45.17 

6,130 

45.11 

Ohio       - 

205 
150 
231 
104 
128 

112 
116 
138 
126 
136 

7,303 
8,114 
9,001 
7,035 
6,890 

65.14 
70.18 
65.21 
55.79 
50.49 

8,430 
9,439 
10,  374 
8,092 
7,969 

75.20 
81.64 
75.17 
64.17 
58.39 

8,342 
9,391 
10,  266 
8,055 
7,888 

74.42 

81.23 

74.38 

63.88 

57.80 

East  North  Central 

818 

126 

7,832 

62.33 

9,049 

72.01 

8,970 

71.39 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table   54. — Farm   Security   Administration:    Tenant-purchase  loans  approved;   number  of  borrowers,   average 
acreage,  purchase  price,  total  cost,  and  amount  loaned,  by  States,  June  30,  1940  ' — Continued 


Number  of 
borrowers 

Acreage 
per  sale 

Purchase  price 

Total  cost > 

Amount  loaned 

State  and  division 

Per  sale 

Per  acre 

Per  sale 

Per  acre 

Per  sale 

Per  acre 

Number 
196 
272 
368 
115 
116 
151 
177 

Acres 
184 
139 
164 
521 
533 
286 
246 

Dollars 
7,612 
8,  345 
5,337 
5,262 
6,420 
8,712 
7,639 

Dollars 
41.45 
59.91 
32.53 
10.10 
12.04 
30.43 
31.03 

Dollars 
8,484 
9,388 
6,610 
6,650 
7,672 
9,892 
8,802 

Dollars 
46.20 
67.40 
40.  29 
12.76 
14.38 
34.56 
35.76 

Dollars 
8,378 
9,238 
6,597 
6,650 
7,656 
9,  855 
8,778 

Dollars 
45.63 

66.32 

40.22 

North  Dakota      

12.76 

South  Dakota ...     - 

Nebraska                     - 

Kansas... - 

14.35 
34.  43 
35.66 

West  North  Central 

1,395 

246 

6,984 

28.42 

8,140 

33.12 

8,084 

32.90 

18 
56 

265 
96 

708 

729 
1,203 

114 

127 
146 
153 
149 
102 
115 
131 
141 

4,201 

5,204 
4,439 
4,754 
3,493 
2,772 
2,523 
2,394 

32.97 
35.  61 
28.96 
31.84 
34.25 
24.08 
19.  20 
16.99 

4,866 
6,095 
5,699 
6,101 
4,843 
4,205 
3,959 
4,101 

38.18 
41.71 
37.17 
40.86 
47.49 
36.52 
30.14 
29.09 

4,863 
6,089 
5,689 
6,101 
4,838 
4,197 
3,953 
4,097 

38.16 

41.67 

37.  11 

40.86 

47.44 

36.45 

30.09 

Florida                  

29.07 

3,189 

124 

3,074 

24.77 

4,468 

36.01 

4,462 

35.96 

254 

481 

1,115 

1,166 

125 
133 

109 
95 

6,670 
4,750 
2,639 
2,524 

53.23 
35.79 
24.11 
26.52 

7,945 
6,119 
4,154 
4,067 

63.41 
46.09 
37.96 
42.71 

7,915 
6,113 
4,141 
4,067 

63.17 

46.04 

37.84 

42.71 

East  South  Central 

3,016 

109 

3,271 

30.01 

4,753 

43.61 

4,744 

43.53 

826 

538 

505 

1,048 

107 
82 
181 
161 

2,745 
2,994 
5,137 
5,006 

25.75 
36.75 
28.38 
31.16 

4,465 
5,190 
6,463 
6,681 

41.89 
63.71 
35.70 
41.59 

4,464 
5,187 
6,427 
6,661 

41.88 

63.67 

35.51 

41.46 

West  South  Central 

2,917 

134 

4,017 

29.92 

5,741 

42.76 

5,727 

42.65 

27 
31 
14 
66 
22 
13 
18 
3 

401 
101 
177 
243 
256 
60 
81 
373 

7,137 
7,906 
6,446 
7,510 
6,166 
6,479 
6,289 
8,334 

17.81 
78.03 
36.51 
30.91 
24.11 
107.  57 
78.07 
22.32 

10, 050 
9,621 
8,560 
9,  406 
8,581 
7,164 
7,396 
9,017 

25.08 
94.96 
48.48 
38.96 
33.55 
118.95 
91.82 
24.15 

10,  050 
9,621 
8,412 
9,396 
8,581 
7,164 
7,396 
9,017 

25.08 

94.96 

47.64 

38.67 

33.55 

118.  95 

Utah            - - 

91.82 

24.15 

Mountain .. 

194 

214 

7,123 

33.34 

9,053 

42.37 

9,019 

42.21 

46 
32 

83 

148 
136 
47 

6,597 
7,093 
6,910 

44.61 
52.14 
147.  69 

7,624 
8,822 
8,258 

51.56 
64.85 
176.  51 

7,612 
8,816 
8,258 

51.48 

64.80 

176.  51 

161 

93 

6,857 

73.41 

8,189 

87.67 

8,184 

87.62 

United  States 

12,  031 

138 

4,304 

31.11 

5,753 

41.58 

5,733 

41.44 

'  Including  supplemental  loans  and  loans  from  State  rehabilitation  corporation  trust  funds,  excluding  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
I  Including  fees  incidental  to  the  purchase  of  properties. 


Size  of  Farms  Purchased 
A  farm  that  is  large  enough  to  constitute  an 
efficient  farm-management  unit  and  to  enable 
a  diligent  farm  family  to  carry  on  successful 
farming  is  interpreted  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  as  meaning  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  family-size  farm  and  is  defined 
by  them,  in  instructions,  as  "A  farm  no  larger 
than  the  borrower  and  his  family  can  operate 
successfully  without  outside  labor  except  during 
brief  peak-load  periods  at  planting  and  harvest 
time." 


The  average  size  of  the  12,148  farms  38  on 
which  loans  had  been  approved  as  of  June 
30,  1940,  is  138  acres.  The  distribution  of 
these  farms  in  the  fiscal  years  1937-40,  by 
geographic  divisions  and  by  40-acre  class 
groups,  is  shown  in  table  55. 

Of  the  179  farms  of  40  acres  or  less,  78  per- 
cent were  in  6  States — Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia.   Of  the   367  farms  of  over  320  acres, 

38  Total  number  does  not  correspond  to  total  number 
in  table  54  because  of  cancellations  due  primarily  to 
title  difficulties  in  the  fiscal  year  1939-40. 
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67   percent  were   in   5   States — North   Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

Table  55. — Farm  Security  Administration:  Farms 
approved  for  tenant-purchase  borrowers,  average 
acreage,  distribution  of  numbers  by  acreage  groups, 
by  divisions,  fiscal  years  1937—40  ' 


Av- 
erage 
acre- 
age 
per 
farm 

Number  of  farms  approved 

Geographic 
division 

Acreage  group 

40 
or 
less 

41 
to 

80 

81 
to 
120 

121 

to 
160 

161 

to 
320 

Ov- 
er 
320 

Total 

New  England.     

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central . . 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic _ 

East  South  Central.. 
West  South  Central.  . 
Mountain 

Acres 
137 
136 
126 
246 
124 
109 
134 
214 
93 

No. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

36 

19 

61 

7 

48 

No. 

6 

25 

127 

87 

618 

1,065 

851 

73 

69 

No. 

12 

120 

346 

182 

1,192 

1,104 

634 

16 

11 

No. 
14 
83 
239 
519 
760 
572 
724 
46 
14 

No. 

10 

61 

100 

391 

586 

298 

611 

22 

14 

No. 

1 

5 

3 

219 

31 

11 

62 

30 

5 

No. 

47 

294 

819 

1,398 

3,223 

3,069 

2,943 

194 

Pacific. 

161 

United  States ' 

138 

179 

2,921 

3,617 

2,971 

2,093 

367 

12, 148 

i  As  of  June  30,  1940. 

'  Excluding  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  all  of  the  geographic  divisions  except  the 
West  South  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 
States,  the  average  size  of  farms  bought  by 
borrowers  was  larger  than  the  average  size  of 
farms  for  that  region  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  1935.  Even  in  the  West  South 
Central  States  the  average  size  of  farms  bought 
was  larger  than  the  average  size  of  farms  re- 
ported by  the  census  for  all  of  the  States  except 
Texas.  In  the  East  South  Central,  South 
Atlantic,  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  average 
size  of  the  purchased  farms  was  more  than  48 
percent  larger  than  the  average  size  of  farms 
reported  by  the  census  and  in  the  New  England, 
East  North  Central,  and  West  North  Central 
States  the  average  was  somewhat  larger.  In  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  the  average  size  of 
tenant-purchase  farms  was  lower  than  that 
reported  by  the  census.  Relatively  few  loans 
have  been  made  in  the  latter  two  regions,  and 
their  geographic  distribution  is  such  that  the 
average  size  could  not  be  expected  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  entire  States. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  size  of  farms 
bought  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of 
the  program  shows  borrowers  buying  progres- 
sively larger  farms.     During  the  first  year  the 


average  size  of  tenant-purchase  farms  for  the 
United  States  was  130  acres,  as  compared  with 
136  the  second  year  and  139  the  third.  The 
Pacific  and  Mountain  States  have  shown  the 
largest  percentage  increase,  80  and  56  percent 
respectively.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  second  year  of  the  program 
counties  were  designated  in  which  the  dominant 
kind  of  farming  was  rather  extensive.  A  few 
States  in  the  South  and  East  showed  decreases. 
Farms  bought  by  borrowers  in  the  second  year 
of  the  program  in  the  northern  Great  Plains 
States  were  about  28  percent  larger  than  those 
bought  the  first  year,  while  farms  in  the  southern 
Great  Plains  States  increased  only  about  11 
percent. 

Size  of  Loans  Approved 

The  amount  of  the  loan  approved  may  include, 
in  addition  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  farm,  the 
cost  of  any  authorized  improvements  on  the  land 
or  buildings,  and  fees  incidental  to  the  purchase. 
In  about  5.4  percent  of  the  cases  the  initial 
loan  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
supplemental  loans  for  increasing  the  size  of 
the  farm,  improving  land  and  buildings,  etc., 
have  been  made. 

The  amount  of  the  loan,  of  course,  does  not 
include  that  amount  of  the  total  cost  of  the  farm 
borne  by  the  borrower.  But  for  the  United 
States  this  latter  item  averaged  only  0.3  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  Of  the  total  cost  of  the  farms, 
74.8  percent  was  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
the  farm,  21.7  for  construction  of  new  dwellings, 
repairs  on  old  dwellings,  and  construction  of  and 
repairs  on  other  buildings,  2.6  for  land  improve- 
ment, and  0.9  percent  for  fees.  Table  54  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  initial  and  supplemental 
tenant-purchase  loans  approved  as  of  June  30, 
1940,  stated  in  amounts  per  acre  and  amounts 
per  farm  purchased.  The  table  also  shows  the 
number  of  borrowers,  the  average  purchase  price, 
and  acreage  per  farm  purchased. 

The  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  farm  is  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  land  and  buildings  and  the  amount  of 
fees  incidental  to  the  purchase  transaction.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  loaned  and  the 
total  cost  represents  the  amount  borne  by  the 
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borrower.  In  the  New  England  States  the 
difference  between  the  average  purchase  price 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  farm  was  $5.70  per 
acre  or  $779  per  farm,  whereas  in  other  regions 
the  difference  was  considerably  larger.  In  the 
Mountain  States  the  difference  was  $9.03  per 
acre,  or  $1,930  per  farm,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  around  $12  per  acre  and  $1,500  per  farm. 

Initial  and  supplemental  loans  to  borrowers 
approved  for  the  continental  United  States  as 
of  June  30,  1940  amounted  to  $68,977,300, 
whereas  the  total  amount  of  tenant-purchase 
loans  outstanding  as  of  the  same  date  was  about 
$50,330,000.  The  difference  between  these 
two  figures  is  explained  by  the  lag  between  the 
deposits  of  Federal  warrants  in  local  banks  and 
the  drawing  of  checks  upon  these  deposits  by 
borrowers  when  the  loans  are  closed  and  the 
deeds  change  hands.  The  time  involved  in  title 
clearance  sometimes  prolongs  this  lag.  Prin- 
cipal repayments  will  also  be  a  factor  in  explain- 
ing the  difference.  As  the  period  of  the  loan 
is  for  40  years  and  the  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  only  a  little  more  than  3  years, 
the  amount  of  repayment  is  relatively  small  thus 
far. 

The  average  size  of  all  loans  approved  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through  June  30, 
1940  was  $5,733.  During  the  first  fiscal  year  of 
operation  it  was  $4,999,  in  the  second  year  it 
rose  to  $5,562,  and  in  the  third  it  reached  $5,992. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  value 
of  the  farms  bought  by  the  tenant  borrowers 
has  increased  because  of  the  operations  of  the 
program  in  the  areas  affected.  In  fact,  the 
average  size  of  the  farms  bought  increased  from 
130  acres  in  the  first  year  to  136  in  the  second, 
and  to  139  in  the  third  year.  The  average 
amount  loaned  to  each  borrower  ranged  from 
$3,687  in  Maine  to  $10,266  in  Illinois.  At  the 
fixed  amortization  rate  of  4.326  percent,  an 
annual  average  net  income  in  excess  of  operation 
costs  and  family  living  expenses  of  $248  for  the 
United  States,  about  $159  for  Maine,  and  $444 
for  Illinois,  must  be  earned  in  order  to  pay  out 
on  the  average  loan  over  the  40-year  period. 
Rural-Rehabilitation  Special  Real  Estate 
Loans 

Authorization  was  given  the  Rural  Rehabili- 


tation Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  June  1939  to  make  loans  to  individual 
farmers  who  recently  have  lost  or  who  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  farms  through  foreclosure, 
for  the  purpose  of  financing,  refinancing,  re- 
deeming, or  repurchasing  farms.  Loans  have 
been  further  authorized  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  areas 
designated  by  him  as  special-problem  areas. 
These  loans  are  a  part  of  the  special-area  pro- 
gram and  are  instituted  wherever  land  adjust- 
ment is  a  factor  in  the  rehabilitation  of  families. 
The  major  objectives  are  to  make  necessary 
physical  adjustments  on  family-type  units  and 
cooperative  farm  units,  and  to  establish  for 
standard  rural-rehabilitation  borrowers  security 
of  tenure.  Preference  is  usually  given  to  stand- 
ard rural-rehabilitation  clients  and  to  those 
farmers,  who,  except  for  the  insecurity  of  their 
land  tenure,  might  qualify  as  standard  rural- 
rehabilitation  clients.  The  source  of  funds  for 
these  special  loans  is  from  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1938  and  from  State  rural- 
rehabilitation  trust  funds.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1939-40,  $1,924,500  was  budgeted  for  this  loan 
activity.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  (1940-41) 
funds  are  obtained  by  borrowings  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Rural-rehabilitation  clients  and  other  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  rural-rehabilitation  loans 
are  eligible  for  these  special  loans,  although 
preference  is  given  to  those  farmers  for  whom 
an  adjustment  in  their  debts  may  be  obtained. 
But  an  equity  of  sufficient  amount  to  preclude 
an  adjustment  of  the  debt  does  not  preclude 
making  a  loan  to  an  applicant.  Loans  are 
made  only  on  family-size  farms  or  on  farms  no 
larger  than  can  be  handled  by  the  farmer  with 
his  own  labor  or  that  of  his  family  except  dur- 
ing rush  periods.  The  farms  do  not  have  to 
consist  of  contiguous  tracts  if  the  location  of  the 
tracts  does  not  interfere  with  efficient  operation. 

With  some  exceptions  where  funds  are  ob- 
tained from  State  rural-rehabilitation  trust 
funds,  the  amount  of  special  real  estate  loans  is 
limited  to  $1,000  or  to  the  appraised  value  of 
the  farm,  whichever  is  lower,  and  is  to  be  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage  or  a  deed  of  trust.  Purposes 
for    which    authority    may    be    given    to   make 
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Special  Real  Estate  Loans  are  as  follows:  (1) 
To  purchase  adjoining  acres  necessary  to  round 
out  an  economic  family-type  unit.  (2)  To  pur- 
chase a  headquarters  ranching  unit  where  the 
unit  is  rounded  out  by  long-term  leases  on  sur- 
rounding grazing  land.  (3)  To  refinance  exist- 
ing real  estate  mortgages,  land-purchasing  con- 
tracts, tax  liens,  assessment  liens,  and  judgment 
liens  where  such  debts  have  been  adjusted  within 
the  ability  of  the  farm  unit  to  pay  on  farms  where 
improvements  and  physical  adjustments  are 
necessary.  The  refinancing  enables  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  take  first-mortgage 
security.  (4)  To  purchase  economic  farm  units 
for  the  relocation  of  occasional  client  families 
from  submarginal  or  otherwise  inadequate  land 
in  the  special  problem  area.  (5)  To  purchase 
materials  and  equipment  necessary  for  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  farm  buildings,  farm  roads, 
and  farm  fences  on  individual  farms  or  ranching 
units  being  purchased  or  refinanced  with  an 
SRE  loan.  (6)  To  purchase  materials  and  hire 
equipment  for  land  development  and  soil  im- 
provement, such  as  stump  pulling,  basic  phos- 
phate and  lime  treatments,  initial  seeding  and 
soil-building  crops,  setting  farm-family  orchards, 
drainage,  terracing,  contouring  or  erosion  con- 
trol. (7)  To  purchase  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  improvement  and  repair  of  housing 
units. 

Loans  are  made  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  per- 
cent and  may  be  repaid  on  the  basis  of  equal 
annual  payments  equivalent  to  the  customary 
landlord's  share  of  the  farm  income  under 
normal  conditions  and  with  normal  prices,  or 
may  be  amortized  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
40  years.  Each  borrower  is  required  to  deposit 
in  a  controlled  bank  account  funds  to  be  used 
for  repairs  and  minor  new  construction,  and  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  county  rural  rehabili- 
tation supervisor  to  check  the  work  being  done 
and  to  countersign  checks.  The  borrower  is 
further  required  to  maintain  a  trust  account  for 
paying  taxes,  insurance,  and  installments  due 
on  the  loan.  The  borrower  must  agree  to  keep 
prescribed  records  and  accounts  and  to  make 
them  available  for  review  upon  request  by 
officials  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

In  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  loans 


of  this  type  have  been  authorized,  only  a  few 
loans  have  been  made,  and  these  are  concen- 
trated within  a  few  States.  As  of  April  30,  1 940, 
164  loans  had  been  approved  for  $176,441,  but 
only  $60,430  had  been  certified  for  payment. 
Of  the  total  amount  approved,  $70,940  came 
out  of  State  rural  rehabilitation  corporation 
trust  funds.  The  break-down,  by  States,  of 
the  cumulative  data  on  special  real  estate  loans 
is  given  in  table  56. 

Table  56. — Farm  Security  Administration:  Number 
and  amount  of  special  real  estate  loans,  cumulative 
as  of  Apr.  30,  1940 


State 

Approved 

Certified 

Maine1 

Num- 
ber 
6 
3 
6 
10 
15 
4 
1 
53 
2 
41 
22 
1 

Dollars 

3,  475.  DO 

7, 192.  09 

28,  953.  33 

10,  000.  on 

21,  320.  00 

4, 000.  00 

965.  00 

45, 839.  35 

2, 000.  00 

33, 129.  71 

18,  567. 00 

1, 000. 00 

Dollars 
2,  975. 00 
1  000  00 

New  Hampshire  i 

Vermont ' 

21, 000.  00 

Minnesota'.   ..      

10, 000. 00 

Wisconsin  ' 

2, 000. 00 

Illinois       .  ..  .  

Indiana 

Missouri _ 

22, 455. 00 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

1, 000. 00 

Colorado ._. 

United  States  total 

164 

176, 441. 48 

60, 430. 00 

1  Funds  obtained  from  State  rural-rehabilitation  corporation  trust 
funds.  In  Minnesota  the  corporation  funds  are  managed  by  Farm 
Security  Administration  but  not  yet  transferred  in  trust. 

Construction  and  Farmstead-Improvement 
Loans 

In  that  part  of  this  report  which  dealt  with  the 
development  and  organization  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  it  was  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  land  bought  by  that  agency  has  been 
resold  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  one  or  the  other 
of  two  types  of  sales  contracts.  As  these  contracts 
are  similar  to  purchase-money  mortgages,  it 
is  well  to  discuss  these  contracts  briefly  as  well 
as  construction  and  farmstead-improvement 
loans  which  are  included  as  a  part  of  one  of  the 
two  types  of  contracts. 

Under  the  "lease  and  purchase  contract," 
known  as  777  contracts,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  agrees  to  sell  unimproved  land 
and  the  farmer  agrees  to  buy  the  land  and  to 
make  improvements  under  the  supervision  of, 
and  with  a  loan  granted  by,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  The  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  purchase  price  of  the  property  plus  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  loan  may  be  amor- 
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tized  over  a  period  of  40  years,  at  a  3-percent  rate 
of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Title  to  the 
property  does  not  pass  to  the  borrower  until  all 
sums  due  the  Government  under  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  have  been  paid. 

If  the  contract  is  voided,  the  purchaser  is  to 
be  compensated  as  specified  in  the  contract. 
In  general  the  Government  agrees  to  one  of  two 
alternatives:  (1)  To  pay  to  the  purchaser  the 
total  amount  of  the  deposits  made  by  him 
toward  the  purchase  price  and,  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  available,  the  amount  of  the 
principal  payments  on  the  construction  loan 
plus  a  fair  value  of  the  crops  planted  and  then 
growing  on  the  property,  as  well  as  a  fair  value, 
minus  depreciation,  of  any  permanent  improve- 
ment the  purchaser  has  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government.  From  this  total  will  be 
deducted  any  current  indebtedness  of  the  client 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  making  any  repairs  necessary  to  put 
the  premises  in  condition  for  a  new  occupant. 
When  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  farmer  in  cash,  he  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  property  without  paying  rent 
or  to  sell  such  right  to  a  third  person,  or  (2)  to 
sell  to  a  third  person  his  entire  interest  minus 
any  expenses  of  sale. 


Under  certain  conditions  a  purchaser  is  per- 
mitted to  make  prepayments  on  his  obligation. 
Such  prepayments  are  applied  ratably  to  the 
next  succeeding  installments  on  the  purchase 
price  and  construction  loan.  The  Government 
requires  as  part  of  the  contract  that  the  pur- 
chaser plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  such  crops, 
and  conduct  such  livestock  and  dairy  enter- 
prises as  are  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
farm-  and  home-management  plan. 

Of  the  total  number  (2,824)  of  original  777 
contracts,  2,467  were  in  effect  on  March  31, 
1940.  The  total  sales  prices  of  properties  sold 
under  these  agreements  amounted  to  nearly  15 
million  dollars,  or  an  average  per  farm  of 
$5,263.  Of  this  average,  54.8  percent  repre- 
sents the  average  cost  of  the  land  and  45.2 
percent  represents  the  average  construction  loan. 
The  relationship  of  average  land  cost  to  average 
sales  price  has  varied  by  project  from  83.4 
percent  for  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Tenant  project 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  13.3  percent  for 
the  Escambia  Farm  project  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  but  the  average  sales  prices  for  the  for- 
mer was  $6,907,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was 
only  $3,000.  A  summary  of  these  data,  by 
States,  is  shown  in  table  57. 


Table  57. — Farm  Security  Administration:  Summary  of  lease  and  purchase  contracts,  by  States  and  projects, 

cumulative  as  of  Apr.  30,  1940 


State  and  project 


Origi- 
nal 
con- 
tracts 


Con- 
tracts 
effec- 
tive 
Mar. 
31, 1940 


Aver- 
age 
con- 
struc- 
tion 
loan 


Aver- 


Iand 
cost 


Aver- 
age 
selling 
price 


Aver- 
age 
an- 
nual 
fixed 
pay- 
ment 


Aver- 
age an- 
nual cost 
includ 
ing 
taxes 
and 
insur- 
ance 


Payments 
due 


Total 
collec- 
tions 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
delin- 
quent 
of  total 
due 


Distribution  of  collected  items 


Collec 
tions 
applica- 
ble to 
Bank- 
head 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
loan 


Equity 
trust 
fund 


Corpo- 
ration 


Maine: 

State  of  Maine 

New  York: 

Finger  Lake. 

New  York  Valley... 
Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio: 

Scioto. 

Indiana: 

Wabash... 

Michigan: 

Southern  Michigan. 
W  isconsin : 

Central  Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota: 

Central  Minnesota. 

Thief  River  Falls.  . 
Missouri: 


Kansas: 

Northeastern  Kansas- 
North  Dakota: 

Red  River  Valley 


Num- 
ber 
66 

65 
34 

37 

32 

16 

56 

58 

104 
36 

6 

20 

12 


Num- 
ber 
56 

48 
30 

34 

0 

0 

53 

46 

104 
0 

0 

10 

9 


Dol- 
lars 
1,450 

2,311 
1,295 

1,999 

3,944 

2,869 

1,279 

1,164 

1,817 
0 

3,372 

2,733 

1,662 


Dol- 
lars 
2,360 

3,183 
4,152 

3,691 

5,102 

6,396 

5,898 

5,449 

8,261 
6,516 

4,424 

7.164 

7,642 


Dol- 
lars 
3,810 

5,494 
5,447 

5,690 

9,046 

9,265 

7,177 

6,603 

10, 078 
6,516 

7,796 

9,887 

9,304 


Dol- 
lars 
165 

238 
236 

246 

391 

401 

310 

236 

436 
282 

337 

428 

402 


Dollars 
104 

118 
145 

87 

65 

90 

64 

120 

117 
74 

82 

114 


Dollars 
23,  921 

31,  636 
22,  592 

17, 273 

30, 710 

16, 916 

32,020 

21,  003 

89,  208 
16, 477 

5,  724 

12,  769 

8,610 


Dollars 
11,081 

11, 194 
7,591 

2,779 

9,801 

6,514 

19,240 

18,  761 

70,  099 
12,  685 

738 

1,317 

6,772 


Per- 
cent 
53.7 

64.6 
66.4 

83.9 


67.4 

40.0 

13.9 

21.4 
23.0 

89.0 

81.0 

21.4 


Dollars 
3,720 

7,951 
6,333 

1,916 

7,599 

4,655 

14,245 

14,901 

40,  897 
10,  975 

624 

1,317 

4,716 


Dollars 
1,196 

2,601 
643 

679 
1,738 

290 

1,783 

1,253 

18,410 
0 

0 

0 

890 


Dollars 
6,166 

642 
715 

284 

236 

324 

3,212 

2,597 

10,  792 
1,710 

177 

0 

1.166 


Dollars 
0 

0 
0 

0 

228 

245 

0 

0 

0 
0 

87 

0 

0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  57. — Farm  Security  Administration:  Summary  of  lease  and  purchase  contracts,  by  States  and  projects, 

cumulative  as  of  Apr.  30,  1940 — Continued 


State  and  project 


Origi- 
nal 
con- 
tracts 


Con- 
tracts 
effec- 
tive 
Mar. 
31, 1940 


Aver- 
age 
con- 
struc- 
tion 
loan 


Aver- 


land 
cost 


Aver- 
age 
selling 
price 


Aver- 
age 
an- 
nual 

fixed 
pay- 
ment 


Aver- 
age 

annual 
cost 

includ- 
ing taxes 
and 

insur 
ance 


Payments 
due 


Total 
collec- 
tions 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
delin- 
quent 
of  total 
due 


Distribution  of  collected  items 


Collec 
tions 
applica- 
ble to 
Bank- 
head 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
loan 


Equity 
trust 
fund 


South  Dakota: 

Eastern  South  Dakota 
North  Carolina: 

Roanoke 

Wolf  Pit.. ---. 

Pembroke 

North  Carolina  Farm 
Tenant  Security 

Seuppernong 

South  Carolina: 

Orangeburg 

Georgia: 

Flint  River__ 

Georgia  Farm  Tenant 

Security 

Florida: 

Escambia 

Florida    Scattered 

Farms.. 

Alabama: 

Skyline... 

Alabama  Farm  Tenant 
Security 

Prairie.-. - 

Gee's  Bend 

Mississippi: 

Northeast  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Farm  Te- 
nant Security 

Lucedale 

Hinds... 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Farm  Ten- 
ant Security 

Mounds 

Oklahoma: 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Farm  Ten- 
ant Security 

Arkansas: 

Plum  Bayou 

Lakeview 

Central  and  Western . . 

Northeast  Arkansas 

Arkansas  Farm  Ten- 
ant Security 

Biscoe 

Clover  Bend 

Desha 

Lonoke 

Chicot 

Kentucky: 

Christian-Trigg 

Tennessee: 

Tennessee  Farm  Ten- 

nant  Security ___ 

Texas: 

Sam  Houston 

Texas    Farm    Tenant 
Security 

Sabine 

Colorado: 

Western  Slope. 

San  Luis  Valley 

Montana: 

Milk  River 

Fairfield  Bench 

Idaho: 

Boundary 

Oregon: 

Yamhill 

Washington: 

Snohomish.  _ 

Utah: 

Sevier  Valley 


Num- 
ber 


42 
39 

42 

71 

31 

23 

23 

37 

2 
34 
102 

53 

121 
96 
73 

72 
2 

71 

11 

10 
63 
78 
44 

34 
72 
86 
60 
42 
79 


101 
37 
30 
44 
17 


Num- 
ber 
0 

43 
31 

59 

40 
36 

42 

69 

30 

23 

20 

31 

2 
32 
30 

40 

121 
96 
60 


Dol- 
lars 
1,812 

2,868 
2,294 
2,612 

1,645 
2.327 

1,945 

1,680 

2,162 

2,600 

2,822 

2,162 

2,275 
1,550 
1,311 

1,878 

2,487 
2,520 
1,941 


2,540 
2,484 

2,260 

1,145 

3,000 
2,323 
1,666 
1,689 

2,542 
2,601 
2,  651 
2,639 
2,628 
2,079 


2,064 

3,500 

1,733 
2,672 

3,790 
4,173 

3,851 
3,174 

4,965 

3,593 

2,716 

2,024 


Dol- 
lars 
7,921 

1,492 
2,266 
2,383 

3,  075 
1,899 

2,276 

2,025 

3,008 

400 
1,511 

500 

925 

1,824 
100 

1,371 

2,771 
1,640 
1,267 


1,  933 
3,607 


5,762 

1,461 
1,521 
1,834 
2,548 

2,104 
1,704 
1,  539 
1,964 
2,153 
793 

3,820 


2,366 

2,111 

4,259 
878 

3,270 
2,733 

3,974 
3,633 

4,375 

4,094 

5,722 

4,470 


Dol- 
lars 
9,733 

4,360 
4,560 
4,995 

4,720 
4,226 

4,221 

3,705 

5,170 

3,000 

4,333 

2,662 

3,200 
3,374 
1,411 

3,249 

5,258 
4,160 
3,208 


4,473 
6,091 

6,397 

6,907 

4,461 
3,844 
3,500 
4,237 

4,646 
4,305 
4,190 
4,603 
4,781 
2,872 

7,519 

4,430 

5,611 

5,992 
3,  550 


7.825 
6,807 

9,340 

7,687 

8,438 

6,494 


Dol- 
lars 
421 

189 
197 
216 

204 
183 

183 

160 

224 

130 

187 

115 

138 
146 
61 

141 

227 

180 
139 


193 
263 


193 
166 
151 
183 

201 

186 
181 
199 
207 
120 

325 


192 

243 

259 
154 

305 
299 

338 
294 

404 

332 

365 

281 


Dollars 
120 

33 
46 
65 

52 
53 

35 

18 

23 

25 

33 

12 

20 
19 
15 


43 

8 

55 

52 

40 
36 
32 
33 

36 
27 
29 
28 
33 
32 

67 

43 

35 

42 
34 

240 
222 

205 
204 

146 

229 

164 

10 


Dollars 
6,546 

15, 017 
7,392 
11,969 

17,  768 
11,  022 

13,  659 

20,012 

0) 

3,327 

(') 

4,152 

0) 
10, 128 
8,036 


36,  792 
16, 150 
16,  515 


19, 178 
1,169 

32,  401 

4,213 

3,741 

14,  432 
19.  708 
17,647 

4,585 

12,  467 
22,  318 

13,  439 
13,  385 

7,563 

38,  637 

26, 159 
4,854 

15,  679 
27,  363 

27,  676 
(*) 

52,  429 
82, 100 

(2) 

25,  251 

29,712 

12,  350 


Dollars 
3,454 

12,  424 
6,025 
10,  802 

8,547 
2,240 

12,  780 

19,  732 

0) 


(') 
3,502 

(') 
9,046 
2,336 

7,001 

33,  918 
6,  265 
7,402 


13,  894 
1,078 

26,  023 
3,284 

2,  653 
13,  037 
11,533 

4,209 

3,880 
10,441 
19,604 
11,263 
11,192 

1,737 

27,  784 


10,  753 

2,005 

15,  062 
19,  504 

5,626 
(2) 

23,  619 

52,  907 

(2) 

2,448 
7,996 
1,228 


Per- 
cent 
47.2 

17.2 
18.4 
9.7 

51.8 
79.6 

8.5 

1.4 

(') 

80.5 

(') 

15.0 

(') 

10.7 

70.9 

39.9 

8.0 
61.0 
55.2 


27.7 
7.8 

19.7 

22.0 

29.1 
9.7 
41.6 
76.1 

15.4 
16.6 
12.9 
16.2 
16.4 
77.0 

28.1 


58.9 

26.8 

3.9 
28.7 

79.7 

(2) 

55.0 
35.6 

(2) 

90.3 

73.1 


Dollars 
2,609 

4,048 
2,186 
4,453 

5,106 
1,516 

2,095 

0 

0) 

156 

0) 

122 

(0 
3,138 
0 

2,683 

12,  079 
2,694 

0 

4,  500 
452 

14,  481 

2,361 

822 
3,623 
5,666 
2,782 

1,401 
3,119 
6,003 
3,210 
3,717 
0 

13,  682 

6,453 

1,028 

7,705 
1,841 

4,637 

(2) 

18,  235 
34,  196 

(2) 

2,002 

5,416 

545 


Dollars 
402 

7,295 
3,041 
4,979 

2,485 


5,433 
8,883 
0) 
492 

0) 

2,920 

0) 

4,331 
2,154 


16,  720 
3,368 
4,  255 


7,885 
433 

8,443 

428 

1,658 
8,  052 
4,563 
1,124 

2,049 
6,358 
11,450 
6,814 
6,146 
1,475 

11,  190 


3,369 
823 


3,828 
4,593 


4,218 
14,  685 

(2) 


Dollars 
443 

1,081 

798 

1,370 

956 
40 

983 

0 

0) 

0 

(') 

177 

0) 

1,058 
0 

518 

5,119 

203 

0 


1,509 
193 


495 

173 
1,362 
1,  304 

303 

430 

964 

2,151 

1,239 

1,329 

0 

2,912 


931 
36 


3,529 
13,  070 


104 
(8) 


1,166 
4,026 


(') 


45 
920 
599 


United  States 2,824      2,467 


2,377 


5,263 


1,  067,  063 


626, 444 


41.3 


310,  511 


213, 139 


82,  655 


i  Data  not  available. 


1  Because  of  recency  of  contracts,  no  payment  record  had  begun  when  this  table  was  compiled. 
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The  average  annual  payment  on  777  contracts 
was  $226,  and  the  average  cost  of  taxes  and  in- 
surance was  $69.  Of  the  cumulated  payments 
due,  58.7  percent  was  collected  and  41.3  was 
delinquent  as  of  April  30,  1 940.  The  percentage 
delinquency  on  777  contracts  is  shown  in  table 
57.  Of  the  total  payments  collected  ($626,444), 
about  49.6  percent  was  used  to  pay  maintenance 
costs,  taxes,  and  insurance,  about  34.0  percent 
to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  the  construction 
loan,  and  about  16.4  percent  to  pay  interest  and 
principal  on  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  collected  items  is  also  shown  in  table 
57.  The  column  headed  "Collections  applicable 
to  Bankhead,"  represents  primarily  repayments 
for  operating  costs,  taxes,  and  insurance,  while  the 
column  headed  "Equity  trust  fund,"  represents 
repayments  on  the  sales  price  of  the  land.  The 
column  headed  "Corporation,"  refers  to  funds 
repaid  to  the  State  rural  rehabilitation  corpor- 
ation trust  funds  and  may  have  been  repaid  on 
any  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
accounts. 

The  farm-purchase  contract,  referred  to  as  con- 
tract 207,  has,  in  general,  the  same  provisions  as 
contract  171  except  for  the  methods  that  are  pro- 
vided for  repayment  of  the  purchase  price  and 
other  charges.  Under  207  the  purchaser  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  Government  a  percentage  of  the 
crops  harvested  each  year  and  a  percentage  of 
the  livestock  and  livestock  products  sold,  as  well 
as  certain  cash  rentals  for  pasture  and  other 
facilities. 

The  contract  further  provides  for  the  payment 
of  annual  installments  called  annual  rental  which 
excludes  repayments  on  the  principal  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  items: 

(1)  Three  percent  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price 
not  covered  by  deposits  toward  the  purchase  price  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

(2)  The  farm's  proportional  share  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments levied  against  the  project. 

(3)  The  amount  necessary  to  enable  the  Government 
to  carry  insurance. 

(4)  The  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  purchaser's 
share  of  the  cost  of  management  of  the  project  and  for  the 
establishment  of  operating  funds  or  reserves. 

(5)  The  amount  necessary  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  property  at  the  rate  of  S50  per  annum.  This  spe- 
cial reserve  is  to  be  built  up  until  it  equals  S250,  at  which 
time  the  annual  rental  is  reduced  by  $50,  thus  adding  an 


additional  sum  which  can  be  paid  on  principal.  In  the 
event  that  at  any  time  important  maintenance  work  must 
be  done  which  the  occupant  cannot  pay  for  otherwise,  he 
can,  with  the  permission  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, draw  upon  his  maintenance  reserve  fund  to 
defray  this  expense.  Should  this  be  done,  the  $50  per 
annum  charge  immediately  becomes  effective  again  until 
the  maintenance  reserve  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
$250.  If  the  occupant  withdraws,  this  part  of  the  sum, 
minus  certain  deductions,  is  returnable  to  him. 

If  the  share  of  the  crop  is  above  the  minimum 
rental,  the  balance  may  be  applied  to  principal. 
If  the  share  of  the  crop  is  merely  equal  to  the 
annual  rental,  the  rental  is  paid  and  nothing  is 
paid  on  the  principal,  unless  the  occupant 
wishes  to  do  so  from  his  other  income.  If  the 
share  of  the  crop  is  less  than  the  annual  rental, 
the  occupant  continues  to  owe  the  amount 
called  for  as  the  annual  rental  and  should,  if 
possible,  pay  this  from  his  other  income.  But 
if  this  is  not  possible,  the  officials  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  may  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  reason  the  share  of  the  crop  has 
not  equaled  at  least  the  annual  rental.  If  it  is 
determined  that  the  cause  was  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  occupant,  the  balance  due  on  the 
annual  rental  may  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  year,  thus  affording  the  occupant  a  breath- 
ing spell. 

The  payment  of  the  principal  therefore  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  the  occupant  and  the 
farm  to  produce  a  sum  which,  on  the  basis  of  a 
fair  share  of  the  crop,  will  be  above  the  mini- 
mum. The  occupant  has  the  use  of  the  premises 
as  long  as  the  minimum  which  represents  the 
normal  operating  charges  is  paid.  He  has  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary  to  repay  the  principal. 

When  purchasers  under  contract  171  fail  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  their  contract  with  re- 
spect to  the  payments  due  thereon,  the  contract 
will  be  canceled  and,  if  the  lack  of  payment 
has  been  due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the  occupant  in  question,  he  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  on  the  premises  under  a  lease. 

In  addition  to  entering  into  contracts  directly 
with  clients,  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
has  what  are  known  as  homestead  associations  in 
which  the  clients  on  a  project  form  an  association 
to  buy  properties  within  the  project  on  specified 
terms  and  conditions.  These  associations  gen- 
erally buy  the  properties  on  a  40-year  amortized 
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basis  and  contract  with  the  individuals  within 
the  association  on  the  basis  of  a  207  type  of 
contract  where  farm  properties  are  concerned. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  farm  properties  have 
not  been  conveyed  to  homestead  associations 
but  these  associations  have  been  utilized  suc- 
cessfully in  connection  with  the  subsistence- 
homestead  projects.  These  projects  are  of  the 
garden-community  type  and  the  occupant  enters 
into  a  contract  calling  for  a  monthly  payment 
consisting  of  a  sum  for  principal,  interest, 
management,  taxes,  insurance,  contingencies, 
maintenance  reserve,  as  well  as  for  his  pro  rata 
share  of  any  special  community  facilities  like  a 
central  water  system.  The  occupant  is  in  effect 
paying  his  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  install- 
ment plan  and  is  building  up  a  maintenance 
reserve.  The  association,  over  the  period  of 
the  year,  builds  up  sufficient  funds  to  pay  in  a 
lump  sum  the  taxes  due  on  all  of  the  units  and 
accumulates  the  necessary  funds  for  insurance 
purposes.  The  maintenance  reserve  assures 
that  the  client,  the  association,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  safeguarded  in  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  carry  on  necessary  repair  work. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  15  such  homestead- 
association  projects  were  in  operation  and  2 
others  were  in  receivership.  Of  the  15  in  oper- 
ation, 2  were  organized  only  recently  and  only 
limited  information  was  available.  The  total 
purchase  price  of  the  other  13  aggregated 
52,074,132.  Of  this,  $63,370  has  been  paid  by 
the  associations  to  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration on  the  principal  and  $132,291  on  inter- 
est. The  associations'  accumulated  delinquency 
to  the   Farm  Security  Administration   is  small, 


amounting  to  only  2.9  percent  for  the  Phoenix 
project  in  Arizona  and  2.7  percent  for  the  San 
Fernando  project  in  California.  Members  of 
the  associations,  however,  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  delinquency  on  amounts  owed  by 
them  to  the  associations.  Data  on  the  purchase 
price  and  the  repayment  record  of  homestead 
associations  are  shown  in  table  58. 

In  addition  to  this  selling  of  property,  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  leased  a  substantial 
number  of  farms.  As  of  April  30,  1940,  there 
were  5,214  of  these  rural  leases,  but  they  are 
not  considered  in  this  report. 

Table  58. — Farm  Security  Administration:  Operat- 
ing homestead  association  projects,  Apr.  30,  1940 


Pur- 
chase 
price 

Repayments  to 
Farm  Security 
Administration 

Delinquency 

8tate  and  project 

Prin- 
cipal 

Inter- 
est 

Occu- 
pants 
to  as- 
socia- 
tion 

Associa- 
tions to 
Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 

Indiana: 

Decatur ... 

Dollars 
156, 140 

63,  796 
225,  742 

193,  919 

150,  000 
275,  586 
125,  000 
82,  823 
131,  716 

89, 150 

174,  900 

105,  960 
299,  400 

Dollars 
5,113 

202 
756 

1,319 

5,953 
10,  653 
5,042 
1,581 
2,529 

3,389 

8,467 

4,327 
14,  039 

Dollars 

11,  202 

459 

1,684 

2,994 

12,  445 
22,  523 
10,  278 

3,449 
5,670 

7,376 

20,037 

9,355 
24,819 

Percent 
6.9 

.3 

.5 

1.4 

.7 
.7 
1.3 
.6 
.5 

2.1 

.0 

3.8 

.4 

Percent 
0  0 

Minnesota: 
Austin 

.0 

Duluth 

Alabama: ' 

Bankhead 

Texas: 

Dalworthington.  _ 

Houston 

.0 

.0 

.0 
0 

Bpanvflrt 

o 

Three  Rivers  . 

Wichita  Falls 

Arizona: 

Phoenix.  ... 

.0 
.0 

2.9 

Washington: 

Long  view 

California: 

San  Fernando 

El  Monte... 

.0 

2.7 
.0 

i  On  May  1,  1940,  the  Greenwood  and  the  Mount  Olive  projects 
began  operations  with  purchase  prices  of  $162,291  and  $151,187, 
respectively,  and  in  the  text  of  this  report  are  included  among  the 
active  associations. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  10 


Major  Trends  and  Development  of  Federal  Participation 
In  Farm-Mortgage  Lending,  1916-41 


The  quarter  century  from  1916  to  1941  has 
witnessed  many  changes  in  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  Federal 
participation  in  the  farm-mortgage  credit  field 
did  not  take  on  certain  new  forms  and  if  the 
degree  of  participation  did  not  shift  somewhat 
with  changing  economic  conditions.  The  major 
lines  of  development  in  Federal  participation  in 
mortgage  lending  are  now  summarized  in  broad 
outline. 

Throughout  the  period  from  1916  to  1941  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  entire  Federal  sector  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  credit  field.  The  joint  stock  land 
banks  flourished  and  later  were  placed  in  liqui- 
dation. The  loan  activities  of  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  have  been  associated  directly 
with  the  Federal  activities  in  the  field  since 
1932,  as  have  certain  other  aspects  of  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  activities  after 
1934.  Certain  credit  features  of  the  farm-mort- 
gage loan  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration are  a  still  more  recent  development. 

Federal  participation  in  the  long-term  mort- 
gage field  through  the  Federal  land  banks  at 
first  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  Federal  sponsor- 
ship. This  assistance  consisted  of  a  capital 
contribution  which  was  to  be  repaid  as  the  new 
institution  acquired  increased  business  and 
greater  strength.  Later  the  Government  had 
more  and  more  of  an  interest  in  the  supervision 
and  operation  of  these   banks.     With  the  pro- 


vision for  special  loan  facilities  through  the 
office  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  and  later 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  Government  influence 
in  farm-mortgage  lending  became  even  more 
direct;  and  the  tenant-purchase  program  and 
other  Farm  Security  Administration  long-term 
mortgage-loan  programs,  subsequently  provided 
by  Congress  have  been  financed  by  appropria- 
tions and  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  are  administered  directly  by 
a  governmental  agency. 

Although  the  trends  and  developments  of 
Federal  participation  may  be  traced  in  part 
through  the  establishment  of  these  agencies,  it  is 
necessary  to  delve  deeper  into  their  operations 
to  discover  some  of  the  most  significant  changes. 
Some  represent  merely  shifts  in  the  emphasis 
given  to  the  established  functions  of  the  agencies; 
others  represent  an  actual  expansion  in  the 
functional  scope  of  the  institutions. 

Changes  in  Scope  and  Shifts  in  Emphasis 
in  Operations  of  Federal  Agencies 

Many  of  these  changes  can  be  distinguished 
best  by  noting  the  major  changes  or  modifica- 
tions in  the  purposes  for  which  credit  could  be 
extended,  the  revisions  that  have  occurred  in 
loan  standards,  and  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  methods  of  financing  and  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  agencies 
themselves. 
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Expansion  of  Purposes  for   Which  Credit  Could  Be 
Extended 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  was  passed  near 
the  end  of  a  long  period  of  rapid  agricultural 
development  in  which  inadequate  credit  for 
developmental  purposes,  high  interest  rates,  and 
other  unsatisfactory  credit  terms  stood  out 
sharply  as  in  need  of  remedial  measures.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  purposes  for 
which  Federal  land  bank  loan  proceeds  might 
be  used  were  restricted  by  the  original  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  chiefly  to  what  were  then  con- 
sidered developmental  purposes — that  is,  pur- 
chase of  farms,  equipment,  and  fertilizer;  con- 
struction of  buildings  or  other  improvements; 
and  refinancing  of  indebtedness  incurred  for 
these  purposes. 

The  reason  for  restricting  the  use  of  Federal 
land  bank  loan  proceeds  is  found  mainly  in  the 
prevailing  belief  that  there  was  a  dearth  of 
credit  for  such  needs  and  that  credit  for  other 
purposes  might  hamper  the  ability  of  the  banks 
to  market  bonds  at  the  lowest  possible  interest 
rate.  The  joint  stock  land  banks,  however, 
were  not  subject  to  similar  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  loan  proceeds,  which  may  be  explained 
largely  by  certain  differences  in  the  type  of 
organization  and  methods  of  financing  provided 
for  these  institutions.  In  general,  expansion  in 
the  purposes  for  which  loan  proceeds  might  be 
used  has  taken  two  forms — the  broadening  of 
the  legal  definition  of  types  of  debt  eligible  for 
refinancing,  and  the  extension  of  the  types  of 
new  expenditures  eligible  to  be  financed  ini- 
tially with  the  proceeds  of  land  bank  loans. 

With  the  advent  of  agricultural  distress  in  the 
early  1920's,  the  demand  upon  the  Federal  land 
banks  to  extend  their  refinancing  services  cul- 
minated in  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  in  1920,  which  extended  the  permitted 
purposes  of  refinancing  loans  to  include  the  liq- 
uidation of  an  owner's  indebtedness  incurred  for 
general  agricultural  expenses  or  to  liquidate 
indebtedness  for  any  reason  if  incurred  before  the 
time  when  a  national  farm  loan  association  was 
organized  in  the  area.  Thus  the  purposes  were 
expanded  to  include  the  refinancing  of  any  in- 
debtedness for  some  borrowers  and  to  refinance 
considerably    larger    amounts    of    agricultural 
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indebtedness  for  other  borrowers.  From  all 
appearances  this  amendment  was  a  minor  in- 
fringement on  what  had  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  desirable  credit  principles  for  the 
Federal  land  banks.  Successive  amendments 
have  extended  even  further  the  refinancing  uses 
of  loan  proceeds,  so  that  funds  from  Federal  land 
bank  loans  may  now  be  used  to  liquidate  any 
indebtedness,  whether  agricultural  or  not,  incur- 
red before  January  1,  1937,  and  agricultural 
indebtedness  regardless  of  the  time  incurred.  In 
addition,  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  refinance  any  indebted- 
ness, even  though  incurred  after  January  1,  1937 
although  loans  for  such  purposes  are  confined  to 
loans  made  in  connection  with  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. Thus  when  these  two  credit  sources 
are  considered  as  a  unit,  there  are  few  restric- 
tions on  the  types  of  debt  eligible  for  refinancing 
by  these  agencies. 

In  addition  to  this  expansion  in  the  refinancing 
services,  an  amendment  in  1933  permitted  the 
use  of  loan  proceeds  to  finance  expenditures 
where  the  funds  were  to  be  used  for  general 
agricultural  uses — to  buy  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  feed,  supplies,  fuel,  certain  consumption 
goods,  and  farm  insurance;  and  to  hire  farm 
labor.  Previously,  funds  from  the  loans  could  be 
used  only  for  such  relatively  restricted  uses  as 
buying  farms,  equipment,  and  fertilizer,  and  the 
construction  of  improvements.  The  earlier  re- 
strictions were  apparently  designed  to  permit 
only  those  types  of  loans  which  would  bring  an 
increased  value  of  the  security.  The  later  relaxa- 
tion provided  for  certain  other  farm  operations 
and  paying  living  expenses. 

The  long-term  mortgage  loans  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  represent  a  relatively 
recent  addition  to  the  mortgage-credit  field.  In 
certain  notable  respects  the  purposes  for  which 
these  loans  can  be  made  are  more  restricted  than 
is  the  case  for  land  bank  and  Commissioner  loans. 
Tenant-purchase  loans  are  expected  to  be  made 
only  to  aid  tenants  to  buy  farms  and  to  improve 
them.  Other  loans  by  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration include  certain  special  real  estate 
loans,  and  construction  and  improvement  loans. 
The  former  is  limited  to  loans  for  land  improve- 
ments and  minor  new  construction;  refinancing 


real  estate  debt;  redeeming  or  repurchasing  a 
farm;  and  removing  liens,  assessments,  and 
judgments.  The  latter  is  limited  largely  to  loans 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  certain 
other  improvements. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  gradual  broadening 
of  permitted  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  the 
intended  scope  of  Federal  participation  in  farm- 
mortgage  lending  has  been  expanded  greatly. 
Restrictions  on  the  use  of  loan  proceeds  no 
longer  constitute  an  important  limitation  on  total 
Federal  participation  in  farm-mortgage  lending. 

Expansion  of  Borrower  ond  Security  Eligibility 

No  major  changes  were  made  in  the  original 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  relating  to  the  eligibility 
of  borrowers  until  1933.  The  act  as  first  passed 
permitted  the  Federal  land  banks  to  make  loans 
only  to  persons  who  were  cultivating  the  farm  to 
be  mortgaged  or  who  were  shortly  to  become 
engaged  in  this  work.  When  agricultural  con- 
ditions became  acute  in  the  early  1930's,  this 
provision  deprived  many  farm  owners  in  need  of 
credit  of  the  services  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
so  an  amendment  in  1933  expanded  borrower 
eligibility  to  include  persons  whose  principal 
income  was  derived  from  farming.  A  similar 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933  relating  to  loans  of  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner.  A  more  recent 
amendment  broadened  borrower  eligibility  still 
further  by  permitting  loans  to  corporations 
engaged  in  raising  livestock  and  able  to  meet 
certain  requirements  with  regard  to  capital 
stock  ownership. 

Borrower-eligibility  requirements  with  respect 
to  real  estate  loans  available  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  are  intended  to  restrict 
these  loans  to  particular  classes  of  borrowers. 
Loans  under  the  tenant-purchase  program  are 
limited  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
tenants,  farm  laborers,  or  sharecroppers,  and 
special  rural  rehabilitation  real  estate  loans  are 
made  to  individual  farmers  who  recently  have 
lost  their  farms  or  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
them  through  foreclosure.  As  borrowers  who 
are  eligible  for  such  loans  are  presumably  unable 
to  qualify  for  loans  from  other  sources,  the  addi- 
tion of  this  service  represents  a  net  increase  in 


the  number  of  persons  eligible  to  obtain  mortgage 
credit  from  Federal  sources. 

It  is  evident  that  these  eligibility  provisions 
with  respect  to  persons  still  restrict  considerably 
the  scope  of  operations.  Numerous  farm  owners 
do  not  derive  most  of  their  income  from  farming 
nor  do  they  have  a  sufficient  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  operations  of  their  farm  to  be  eligible 
as  farm  operators  for  Federal  land  bank  or  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans.  Further,  many  per- 
sons are  not  eligible  either  for  land  bank  or  for 
Farm  Security  Administration  loans. 

Eligibility  tests  with  respect  to  the  security  for 
mortgage  loans  pertain  both  to  the  type  of 
credit  instrument  or  mortgage  tendered  as 
security  and  to  the  type  of  property  offered  as 
security  for  the  credit  instrument.  Although 
Federal  land  bank  loans  have  always  been  limited 
to  first  mortgages,  some  clarification  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  first  mortgage  has  taken  place. 
When  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were 
authorized,  eligible  security  was  defined  to 
include  second  and  chattel  mortgages  as  well 
as  first  mortgages.  Chattel  mortgages  are  taken, 
however,  only  as  additional  security  and  the 
amount  of  a  loan  permitted  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  acceptance  of  such  security.  The  type 
of  security  acceptable  for  tenant-purchase  loans, 
special  real  estate  loans,  and  construction  of 
improvement  loans,  is  not  defined  in  terms  of 
priority  of  lien.  Like  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans,  chattel  mortgages  may  also  be 
included,  and  as  Farm  Security  loans  are  not 
restricted  to  a  given  percentage  of  value,  the 
question  of  priority  of  lien  does  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  consideration. 

The  types  of  properties  acceptable  as  security 
constitute  restrictions  on  loan  operations  in 
addition  to  those  relating  to  the  type  of  credit 
instrument.  The  type  was  limited  indirectly  by 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
governing  the  basis  of  valuation  to  be  used  for 
loan  purposes.  In  the  original  act  the  value  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  was  the  only  basis 
of  valuation  recognized.  By  administrative  in- 
terpretation and  amendments  to  the  act  the 
phraseology  "agricultural  land  value"  has  been 
expanded  to  include  a  reasonable  value  on  fruit 
trees  and  orchards  and  certain  types  of  livestock 
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farming,  as  well  as  certain  specialized  enter- 
prises like  poultry  and  turpentine  farms. 

With  the  establishment  of  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans,  the  type  of  security  acceptable 
for  such  loans  was  expanded  to  permit  the  con- 
sideration of  any  loan  which  would  represent  a 
"prudent  investment."  This  included  loans  the 
repayment  of  which  was  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  income  from  farming.  The  only  restric- 
tions, as  regards  the  security,  that  are  placed  on 
tenant-purchase  loans  are  with  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.  Although  the  property  security 
is  presumably  to  be  agricultural,  no  legislative 
provision  defines  specifically  the  types  of  enter- 
prise that  may  be  so  considered. 

But  even  with  the  evident  movement  toward 
provision  for  a  more  general  credit  service  by 
Federal  agencies,  there  are  some  classes  of 
potential  borrowers  who  are  able  to  offer  sound 
security  but  who  are  now  ineligible  for  loans. 
Perhaps  the  largest  class  of  ineligible  applicants 
is  composed  of  farm  owners  who  do  not  operate 
their  farms.  Exclusion  of  such  owners  is  prob- 
ably based  on  the  wish  to  encourage  owner- 
operation  of  farms.  This  is  encouraged  to  the 
extent  that  loans  from  Federal  agencies  are  more 
advantageous  than  are  loans  obtainable  from 
private  institutions,  but  to  the  extent  that 
private  institutions  can  offer  as  favorable  terms 
as  Federal  agencies,  such  a  restriction  gives  no 
differential  advantage  to  owner-operation,  and 
these  agencies  are  deprived  of  what  otherwise 
would  amount  to  considerable  additional  sound 
credit  business. 

Eligibility  of  security  is  not  a  major  restric- 
tion although  several  classes  of  security,  such 
as  timber  or  forest  land  not  a  part  of  an  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  are  ineligible  for  loans  from 
the  Federal  credit  institutions  considered.  Sev- 
eral suggestions  have  been  made  which  look 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  specific  institu- 
tion to  extend  credit  on  such  security. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Changes  in  terms  and  conditions  of  loans 
which  reflect  most  directly  the  development  of 
Federal  participation  in  the  long-term  mortgage 
field  are  those  with  respect  to  the  amount 
loanable,   the   amount   borrowers  are   required 


to  pay  for  the  credit  service,  and  the  methods 
provided  for  repayment. 

Maximum  Loan  Limits  Change. — The  absolute 
amount  loanable  by  a  Federal  land  bank  to 
an  individual  has  been  progressively  increased. 
The  upper  limit  was  raised  from  $10,000  in  the 
original  legislation  to  $25,000  in  1923  and  again 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000  with  the  approval  of 
the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  in  1933.  Com- 
missioner second-mortgage  loans  have  been 
limited  to  $7,500,  but  this  amount  can  be  in 
addition  to  the  first  mortgage  of  the  Federal 
land  bank.  Tenant-purchase  loans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  restricted  to  a  specific 
maximum  amount,  except  indirectly  by  certain 
restrictions  on  the  maximum  purchase  price 
for  the  farm.  Such  loans,  however,  may  be 
made  not  only  for  the  purchase  price  but  also 
for  additional  necessary  improvements.  Special 
real  estate  loans  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration are  administratively  restricted  to  $1,000. 
This  restriction  was  promulgated  largely  to 
obtain  optimum  use  of  the  available  funds  and 
to  eliminate,  insofar  as  possible,  any  duplication 
of  the  type  of  loans  available  from  other  fed- 
erally sponsored  agencies. 

Loans  are  limited  also  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  security.  When  the  Federal  agencies  are 
viewed  collectively,  the  modifications  of  these 
restrictions  that  have  taken  place  represent 
important  changes  in  the  scope  and  character 
of  their  loan  services.  Modifications  have  oc- 
curred both  in  the  maximum  percentage  of 
value  designated  as  the  upper  limit  to  loans  and 
in  the  definition  of  the  term  "value."  Land 
bank  loans  have  been  limited  throughout  to  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  20  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  permanent  insured  buildings, 
but  beginning  in  1933  the  meaning  of  value 
shifted  from  a  modified  sales-value  concept  to 
what  is  now  called  normal  value.  This  latter 
value  is,  in  a  sense,  the  most  probable  future 
value  or  the  figure  about  which  future  values 
are  expected  to  fluctuate. 

Under  this  interpretation  of  value,  the  loan 
base  on  which  the  percentage  limits  were  to  be 
applied  was  considerably  higher  during  the 
earlier  thirties  than  would  have  been  the  case 
under  the  previous  modified  sales-value  concept. 
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During  a  period  of  higher  land  values,  how- 
ever, the  normal-value  concept  may  act  as  a 
restriction  rather  than  a  relaxation.  But  the 
ability  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  to  make 
loans  up  to  75  percent  of  the  normal  value  does 
represent  a  relaxation  from  those  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  land  banks:  and  the  authority 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  make 
loans  based  on  the  purchase  price  and  the  cost 
of  necessary  improvements  represents  additional 
liberalization. 

In  the  case  of  all  of  the  agencies,  the  probable 
future  income  of  a  property  is  given  considera- 
tion and  represents  a  practical  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  will  be  loaned.  The  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  make 
loans  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  income 
under  average  management,  while  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  makes  loans  to  farmers 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  loan  will  pay  out 
under  proper  management,  particularly  where 
the  income  from  the  land  appears  to  be  respon- 
sive to  better  practices.  Extensive  supervision 
of  the  management  of  properties  on  which  loans 
are  outstanding  has  not  been  emphasized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Although 
this  additional  feature  in  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  loan  program  undoubtedly 
makes  possible  certain  loans  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  adequately  secured,  the  cost  to 
the  lender  of  decreasing  risks  by  this  method 
has  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
resulting  reduction  in  the  risk. 

Changed  Provisions  as  to  Loan  Charges  and  Repay- 
ment Methods. —  Substantial  changes  have  been 
made  during  the  quarter-century  1916-41  both 
in  the  provisions  of  farm-mortgage  loan  con- 
tracts relating  to  loan  charges  and  in  those  re- 
lating to  methods  of  repayment.  The  contract 
interest  rate  charged  on  Federal  land  bank 
loans  was  limited,  in  the  beginning,  to  a  rate 
that  would  not  exceed  by  more  than  1  percent 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  last  issue  of  bonds. 
Later  this  was  amended  to  permit  a  larger 
spread  on  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  maximum 
interest  charge  has  remained  throughout  at  6 
percent,   so   that  only  when  land   bank   bonds 


could  be  marketed  at  a  rate  less  than  5  percent 
was  this  amendment  effective. 

Actual  rates  charged  land  bank  borrowers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  contract  rates,  have  been 
considerably  reduced  through  Federal  contribu- 
tions. Beginning  in  1933  the  land  bank  interest 
rate  was  reduced  to  A}{  percent  and  later  to  3}£. 
The  3 ^-percent  rate  has  been  in  effect  since 
June  30,  1935,  and  under  present  legislation  will 
continue  in  effect  until  July  1,  1942.  In  addition 
to  these  changes,  the  8-percent  interest  rate  which 
could  be  charged  on  default  payments  and  on 
taxes,  insurance,  and  other  advances,  has  been 
voluntarily  reduced  by  the  banks. 

The  interest  rate  on  Commissioner  loans  was 
limited  to  a  contract  rate  not  to  exceed  5  percent, 
but  an  amendment  of  July  22,  1937  reduced  this 
maximum  to  4  percent  for  all  interest  payable 
after  July  22,  1937,  and  before  July  1,  1940. 
A  further  amendment  of  June  1940  reduced  the 
rate  to  3%  percent  on  interest  payable  on  or  after 
Julyl,  1940,  and  before  July  1,  1942.  The  inter- 
est rate  on  Farm  Security  loans  is  limited  to 
3  percent. 

Methods  provided  by  Federal  agencies  for  the 
repayment  of  loan  principal  and  the  payment  of 
interest  have  gone  through  several  modifications. 
Loans  from  all  of  these  agencies  require  the 
repayment  of  principal  on  an  amortization  basis. 
The  developments  in  repayment  methods  there- 
fore have  come  about  through  modifications  that 
have  been  made  in  this  general  principle.  These 
consist  primarily  of  provisions  for  extensions, 
deferments,  and  reamortizations,  which  were 
authorized  for  Federal  land  bank  loans  during 
the  early  1930's  and  for  Commissioner  loans 
somewhat  later,  and  the  more  recent  variable 
repayment  schemes  applicable  to  both  groups  of 
loans. 

An  extension  usually  permits  a  borrower  to  pay 
a  due  installment  within  a  short  time  after  the 
due  date.  Extensions  are  meant  to  help  a  bor- 
rower to  make  his  payment  out  of  money  he  will 
soon  make  from  his  farming.  Extensions  may 
involve  a  longer  period  (up  to  5  years  in  the  case 
of  land  bank  and  Commissioner  loans)  in  which 
the  borrower  is  permitted  to  repay  any  delin- 
quent   installments    in    annual    or    semiannual 
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installments.  Deferments,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  involve  paying  only  the  interest  during 
the  deferred  period,  with  the  regular  principal 
installments  postponed  until  a  later  time. 

Reamortization  may  involve  the  amortization 
of  any  amounts  due  over  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  the  contract  or  may  actually  involve  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  the  contract.  Most 
Commissioner  loans  have  recently  been  reamor- 
tized  for  a  period  longer  than  the  10  years  orig- 
inally provided. 

Variable  repayment  schemes  usually  base  the 
amount  payable  on  the  amount  of  the  borrower's 
annual  income  or  a  percentage  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced. A  good  example  of  this  type  of  repay- 
ment is  used  by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  requiring  repayments  on  tenant-purchase 
loans,  although  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Commissioner  also  have  provided  borrowers 
with  a  somewhat  similar  method. 

Changes  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  loans 
represent  a  broadening  of  the  general  credit 
services  available  from  Federal  agencies,  but  to 
the  extent  that  a  general  credit  service  is  an 
objective,  many  restrictions  still  remain  that  are 
not  justified  alone  on  the  basis  of  what  would  be 
considered  a  safe  investment  policy.  Probably 
a  number  of  satisfactory  loans  would  exceed 
either  the  maximum  absolute  amount  or  the 
maximum  amount  allowable  in  relation  to  value. 
Further,  there  are  higher  risk  loans  which  could 
be  made  on  a  sound  credit  basis  if  loan  charges 
could  be  made  commensurate  with  probable 
risks.  Then  numerous  borrowers  would  prefer 
that  their  loans  not  be  repaid  on  an  amortized 
basis,  yet  these  loans  might  represent  sound 
credit. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  terms  and  conditions 
were  supposed  to  be  temporary  expedients  to 
meet  adverse  agricultural  conditions,  but  some 
have  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  indicate  a 
tendency  to  provide  a  more  generalized  agricul- 
tural-credit service. 

Development  of  the  Organizational  Structure 

The  expanded  credit  services  that  the  several 
Federal  agencies  can  now  render  have  had  im- 
portant effects  both  upon  their  number  and 
upon  their  internal  organization.    The  Federal 


land  bank  was  envisaged  originally  as  an  institu- 
tion to  be  cooperative  in  nature  and  owned  by 
the  borrowers,  with  the  Government  charged, 
for  the  most  part,  only  with  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities. As  Federal  participation  in  the  farm- 
mortgage  field  expanded  to  meet  new  demands 
by  farmers  and  new  situations,  the  interest  of 
the  Government  grew  more  pronounced  in  both 
the  management  and  the  ownership  of  the 
banks. 

This  change  in  emphasis  is  exemplified  by  the 
method  of  electing,  and  the  composition  of,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  land  banks. 
The  management  function  in  the  initial  organ- 
ization was  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  As  soon 
as  the  stock  bought  by  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations amounted  to  $100,000  for  the  district, 
the  management  was  to  be  transferred  to  a 
board  of  nine  directors,  six  of  whom  were  to  be 
chosen  by  national  farm  loan  associations  and 
three  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Both  the  number  and  the  method  of  electing 
the  members  of  the  board  were  changed  in  1923. 
After  this  date  three  directors  were  to  be  elected 
by  associations,  three  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  one,  the 
director-at-large,  was  to  be  selected  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  from  three  persons 
nominated  by  the  associations.  The  number  of 
members  was  thus  reduced  from  nine  to  seven, 
with  four  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board. 

This  form  of  organization  prevailed  until  fairly 
recently  when  the  boards  of  the  various  Farm 
Credit  agencies — Federal  land  bank,  Production 
Credit  Corporation,  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank — were  con- 
solidated into  one  board  of  seven  members  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  all  the  institutions  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Three  of  the 
members  are  known  as  elected  directors,  one  of 
whom  is  chosen  by  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions and  borrowers  from  the  banks  through 
agents,  one  is  chosen  by  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, and  one  is  chosen  by  the  borrowers 
from  the  district  bank  for  cooperatives.  Three 
of  the  members  are  known  as  district  directors 
and  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
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Credit  Administration.  One  of  these  district 
directors  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
three  nominees  of  the  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  seventh  member  of  the  board  is 
known  as  the  director  at  large,  who  is  also  an 
appointee  of  the  Governor.  There  is  in  these 
changes  an  obvious  shift  in  the  character  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  control  over  land-bank 
operations. 

Many  internal  reorganizations  occurred  after 
1923  which  tended  to  adapt  the  organization 
better  to  the  expanded  functions  of  the  land 
banks.  For  example,  through  the  delinquencies 
and  foreclosures  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1920's  the  Federal  land  banks  acquired  consider- 
able real  estate,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  section  of  the  banks  to  handle  this 
phase  of  their  business.  Of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection was  the  commission  established,  in 
1925,  to  assist  the  Spokane  bank  in  managing 
and  disposing  of  its  acquired  farm  real  estate. 
The  commission  worked  under  an  agreement 
with  the  other  11  banks  whereby  the  other 
banks  made  advances  and  received  in  return 
certificates  representing  their  respective  interests 
in  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  commission. 
The  activities  of  this  commission  terminated  in 
February  1932.  In  the  interim  advances  aggre- 
gating $2,799,850  were  made  by  the  banks. 
Each  participating  bank  finally  received  an 
amount  equal  to  the  principal  of  its  advances  as 
well  as  interest  at  a  rate  borne  by  its  last  issue 
of  bonds  before  the  date  of  the  advances,  al- 
though this  disposition  probably  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  certain  governmental  aids 
extended  to  the  banks  in  1932. 

Necessity  for  even  greater  participation  of  the 
Government  in  the  field  of  mortgage  credit  in 
the  early  1930's  resulted,  as  seen,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  loan  facilities  through  the 
office  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  and 
shortly  thereafter  through  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation.  The  main  functions  of 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Corporation  are 
reflected  in  the  new  types  of  credit  services  they 
were  authorized  to  furnish.  Later  the  farm- 
mortgage  credit  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  was  added. 

The  change  in  the  organizational  structure  of 


the  entire  Federal  sector  of  the  mortgage-credit 
field  from  that  originally  set  up  in  1916  is 
readily  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that  at  the 
outset  the  Federal  sector  consisted  of  two  groups 
of  agencies,  both  of  which  were  expected  to 
operate  to  a  considerable  extent  independently 
of  the  Government.  The  Federal  land  banks 
were  designed  to  be  cooperatively  owned  and 
managed  institutions  under  Federal  sponsorship 
and  supervision,  and  the  joint  stock  land  banks 
were  to  be  private  institutions  under  Federal 
supervision.  The  Federal  land  banks  have 
continued,  the  private  joint  stock  land  banks 
are  in  liquidation,  and  the  newer  Federal  addi- 
tions to  the  field  have  been  institutions  involving 
direct  participation  of  the  Government  in  mort- 
gage lending.  There  has  thus  been  a  marked 
shift  in  the  organizational  structure  in  the 
direction  of  greater  direct  Federal  participation. 

Evolution  of  Governmental  Participation  in  Financing 
of  Federal  Long-Term  Mortgage-Credit  Institutions. 

At  the  outset  the  Federal  land  banks  were 
capitalized  primarily  by  the  Government,  but 
it  was  intended  that  the  initial  stock  sub- 
scription would  be  gradually  retired  and  that 
eventually  the  capital  would  be  owned  by 
national  farm  loan  associations  and  indirectly 
by  borrowers.  By  the  late  1920's  practically 
all  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  associations. 
But  as  the  banks  needed  more  funds  in  the  early 
1930's,  a  further  Federal  subscription  of  $125,- 
000,000  was  made  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks.  Retirement  of  the  additional  stock  was 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  original  subscription. 
Little  had  been  retired  by  the  latter  part  of 
1940  when,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  land  banks  were 
called  upon  to  retire  $100,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment capital.  Of  this  amount  only  $57,482,915 
represented  a  reduction  of  capital  stock;  the 
remainder  represented  a  reduction  of  paid-in 
surplus.  This  retirement  of  capital  left  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  of  Louisville  and  Houston 
without  any  Government-owned  capital  stock 
or  any  paid-in  surplus;  and  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  of  Springfield,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
and  Berkeley  were  left  without  any  Govern- 
ment-owned capital  stock,  although  these  banks 
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still  had  about  $36,000,000  of  Government 
funds  in  the  form  of  paid-in  surplus. 

Although  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  land  banks  has 
provided  some  interest-free  capital  for  their 
operations,  the  banks  have  had  to  get  most  of 
their  funds  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  The 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  provided  for  the  issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  bonds  under  the  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  sold  mainly  to  private 
investors.  Beginning  in  1918,  however,  it 
became  evident  that  the  market  would  not  take 
the  bonds  at  a  rate  and  in  the  quantity  desired. 
This  market  condition  reflected  not  only  the 
relatively  high  money-market  rates  but  also 
the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was 
being  questioned. 

Even  after  this  legal  question  was  settled,  the 
Government  retained  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  banks  in  the  form  of  individual  farm-loan 
bonds  held  by  the  Treasury;  on  June  30,  1920, 
they  amounted  to  around  $212,000,000  but 
gradual  retirement  took  place  until  1926  when 
it  was  nearly  completed.  Again  in  1929  and 
1930,  the  bond  market  was  unfavorable  and 
Federal  reserve  banks  bought  considerably,  but 
these  bonds  were  held  for  only  short  periods 
and  were  not  outstanding  at  the  end  of  either 
year. 

With  the  establishment,  in  1934,  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  having 
capital  stock  of  $200,000,000  provided  from 
public  funds,  authority  was  obtained  to  issue 
not  only  tax-exempt  bonds  but  also  bonds  that 
were  guaranteed  as  to  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. The  further  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  land  bank  bonds  or  to  exchange 
their  bonds  for  land  bank  bonds  extended  the 
ability  of  the  land  banks  to  market  their  obli- 
gations. By  December  31,  1934,  the  Corpora- 
tion held  consolidated  land  bank  bonds  in 
amount  of  $579,454,000,  which  had  increased 
to  $761,130,000  on  December  31,  1940.  In 
addition,  other  governmentally  sponsored  agen- 
cies also  have  held  considerable  amounts.  The 
Production  Credit  Corporation  alone  held 
around  $70,000,000  on  December  31,   1940. 

Operations  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion are  financed  on  a  different  basis  from  either 


the  land  banks  or  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Until  recently  their  loans  have 
been  financed  out  of  appropriations.  Lately, 
authority  was  granted  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  loan  funds  to  the  tenant- 
purchase  program  in  return  for  their  mortgage 
security. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  this 
period  in  eligibility  requirements,  loan  terms  and 
conditions,  and  organizational  structure,  and 
changes  in  the  methods  of  financing  Federal 
institutions  all  are  indicative  of  trends  in  the 
character  and  scope  of  Federal  participation  in 
the  field  of  long-term  agricultural  credit.  But 
some  of  these  major  tendencies  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described  in  terms  of  operations  and 
structure  alone.  A  broader  perspective  is  re- 
quired to  appraise  their  combined  significance. 

Major  Tendencies  in  Development  of 
Federal  Participation 

The  several  changes  in  the  scope  and  the  shifts 
in  emphasis  of  Federal  agency  operations  (which 
have  been  summarized  for  the  combined  group 
of  such  agencies)  may  be  interpreted  still  more 
broadly  as  reflections  and  integral  parts  of  cer- 
tain major  drifts  or  tendencies  in  Federal  partici- 
pation in  farm-mortgage  credit.  Full  recogni- 
tion of  these  tendencies  is  vital  in  the  formulation 
of  future  Federal  policies  in  this  field,  as  tenden- 
cies already  present  necessarily  will  condition 
future  policies  to  some  extent. 

The  following  major  tendencies  in  Federal 
participation  are  sufficiently  clear-cut  to  be  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note:  (1)  Expansion  of  Federal 
mortgage-credit  operations  into  the  extra-risk 
field,  (2)  increased  emphasis  on  governmental 
absorption  of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  mortgage 
credit,  (3)  assumption  of  greater  responsibility 
for  assisting  farmers  to  work  out  their  credit  prob- 
lems and  for  providing  continuous  supervision  of 
loans,  and  (4)  the  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  responsibility  for  providing  facilities 
capable  of  performing  functions  that  may  be 
described  in  part  as  central  mortgage-banking 
functions.  Not  all  of  the  separate  movements 
have  operated  in  harmony  with  these  general 
tendencies,  but  the  net  effect  of  the  many  move- 
ments has  apparently  influenced  trends  in  these 
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directions.  Moreover,  these  several  major  ten- 
dencies have  not  been  unrelated;  all  in  a  general 
way  are  related  to  the  increased  responsibilities 
assumed  by  the  Government  for  the  welfare  of 
agriculture. 

Expansion  of  Credit  Services  Into  Extra-Risk  Sectors 
of  Long-  Term  Mortgage-Credit  Field. 

The  most  noticeable  evidences  of  the  expansion 
of  Federal  participation  into  certain  extra-risk 
sectors  of  the  long-term  mortgage-credit  field  is 
the  provision  made  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  in  1933  and  for  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion loans  in  later  years.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing,  however,  that  the  term  extra-risk  credit 
has  different  connotations.  The  usual  meaning 
is  credit  extended  where  the  risk  of  loss  on  indi- 
vidual loans  is  high,  regardless  of  whether  loan 
charges  are  sufficient  for  this  general  class  of  loans 
to  make  them  safe  investments  for  the  lender. 
Technically  speaking,  where  charges  are  high 
enough  to  cover  lender  costs,  including  losses, 
it  would  seem  inaccurate  to  refer  to  such  credit 
in  the  aggregate  as  extra-risk  credit.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  types  of  risks  should  be  referred  to 
as  credit  on  farms  that  have  a  high  enterprise 
risk. 

Credit  extended  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  may  without 
much  question  be  classed  as  higher  risk  credit 
than  that  usually  furnished  by  the  land  banks, 
as  loans  are  permitted  up  to  75  percent  of 
normal  value  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  Farm  Security  loans  are  permitted  for 
amounts  up  to  100  percent  of  current  sales 
value  and  in  some  cases  for  even  larger  amounts. 
Before  these  facilities  were  established,  loans 
were  limited  to  50  percent  of  agricultural  value. 
The  operating  experience  of  the  Commissioner 
indicates  the  presence  of  extra  risk  for  such 
loans,  but  the  operating  experience  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  does  not  cover  many 
years  and  the  available  data  on  cost  and  loan 
losses  are  inadequate  for  definite  conclusions 
on  the  degree  of  risks  involved.  But  it  would 
seem  that  probable  costs  would  be  found  to  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  probable  returns 
for  many  of  these  loans  if  the  various  cost  and 
return  probabilities  could  be  fully  measured. 


Expansion  of  Federal  credit  agencies  into  the 
field  of  extra-risk  credit  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  operations  of  the  two  agencies  thus  far 
mentioned.  The  Federal  land  bank  operations 
have  been  broadened  in  certain  respects  to 
permit  such  expansion.  Orchard  loans,  for 
example,  are  admittedly  loans  on  an  enterprise 
involving  higher  risks  than  loans  normally  made. 
In  order  to  provide  for  such  increased  risk  a 
higher  contract-interest  rate  was  authorized. 
It  is  probably  too  early  to  determine  whether 
the  higher  interest  rate  charged  was  commen- 
surate with  the  added  risks  involved.  Then, 
during  the  early  1930's  when  land  values  were 
low  the  decision  to  base  loans  on  a  given  per- 
centage of  a  normal  value  rather  than  of  a  modified 
sales  value  certainly  permitted  loans  involving 
higher  risks,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  loan  charges  also  were  decreasing.  But 
loans  based  on  normal  value  during  such  a 
period  may  not  necessarily  represent  any  greater 
risk,  and  possibly  may  involve  even  less  risk, 
than  loans  based  on  sales  values  during  periods 
of  inflated  land  values.  Authority  for  the 
Federal  land  banks  to  enter  the  field  of  extra- 
risk  credit  to  a  limited  extent  is  also  evidenced 
by  the  expansion  in  the  purposes  for  which  loan 
proceeds  may  be  used,  but  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  always  tried,  in  general,  to  confine 
their  operations  mainly  to  standard-credit 
risks. 

In  some  respects  the  decision  to  liquidate  the 
private  joint  stock  land  banks  and  the  later 
expansion  of  Federal  credit  facilities  employing 
public  funds  are  symptomatic  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  farm-mortgage  credit. 
Conditions  in  the  early  and  middle  1930's 
called  for  something  more  than  adequate 
standard-risk  credit  facilities.  It  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
directly  into  the  loan  field  on  a  basis  involving 
a  degree  of  risk  not  normally  consistent  with 
safe  private  lending.  Certain  social  objectives 
were  considered  vital  enough  to  justify  the 
Government  in  extending  credit  to  aid  in  attain- 
ing them  even  though  the  financial  returns 
might  not  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  credit 
operations. 
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Diffusion  of  Credit  Costs 

Diffusion  of  credit  costs  may  be  viewed  from 
two  standpoints.  C  sts  may  be  spread,  even 
within  the  borrower  group  obtaining  credit 
from  an  agency,  by  making  some  carry  more 
of  the  costs  than  may  be  directly  attributed  to 
them.  A  different  form  of  diffusion  involves 
shifting  some  of  the  costs  to  society  as  a  whole 
by  governmental  absorption  of  costs.  If,  in  the 
former  case,  the  probable  costs  for  individual 
loans  are  balanced  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
probable  returns  for  such  loans  (risks  equalized), 
any  resulting  distribution  of  costs  represents 
merely  the  application  of  the  insurance  prin- 
ciple to  mortgage-credit  costs. 

Risks  of  different  loans  may  not  be  fully 
equalized,  but  because  of  the  character  of  the 
mortgage-credit  market  the  agency  may  be  able 
to  make  some  loans  carry  the  additional  costs  of 
others.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  inter- 
est rate  charged  all  borrowers  from  a  particular 
Federal  agency  to  be  the  same,  with  little  varia- 
tion by  area  or  by  type  of  risks.  To  the  extent 
that  loan  costs  and  returns  for  individual  loans 
are  not  equalized,  this  has  tended  to  assess 
charges  on  borrowers  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  or  their  willingness  to  pay,  in 
view  of  alternative  credit  opportunities,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  probable  risks  or  costs  for 
different  loans. 

That  certain  of  the  costs  of  agricultural  credit 
have  tended  to  be  borne  more  and  more  by 
society  cannot  be  questioned.  The  extent  of 
these  shifts  cannot  be  entirely  learned  even  now, 
because  some  contingent  costs  have  not  yet 
developed.  Among  the  evidences  of  costs  borne 
by  Government  are  interest  subsidies,  advances 
of  interest-free  capital,  public  guaranty  of 
bonds,  and  direct  appropriations  of  which  only 
a  part  is  expected  to  be  repaid.  The  financial 
interest  of  the  Government  in  the  Federal  land 
banks,  at  the  time  of  their  inception,  was  mainly 
in  respect  to  the  initial  capital  furnished  for 
launching  them.  In  the  early  1920's,  the  Treas- 
ury was  authorized  to  furnish  further  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  Federal  land  bank  bonds.  Be- 
ginning in  the  early  1930's,  further  capital 
funds  were  furnished  to  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage   Corporation 


and  the  bonds  of  the  Corporation  were  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  interest.  More- 
over, when  the  tenant-purchase  program  was 
instituted  the  funds  were  provided  from  direct 
appropriation.  Although  some  of  these  arrange- 
ments, whereby  costs  are  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment, were  measures  intended  to  be  temporary, 
the  number  and  amount  of  these  public  contri- 
butions have  increased  and  some  are  now  of 
comparatively  long  standing. 

Expansion  of  Field  of  Loan  Service  and  Supervision 

Along  with  the  expansion  of  Federal  credit 
service  into  the  extra-risk  field  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  some  of  the  costs  by  Government  has 
come  increased  emphasis  upon  assisting  farmers 
to  work  out  their  problems  through  the  super- 
vision of  loans.  This  has  been  most  noticeable 
in  the  loan  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, but  is  also  evident  in  connection  with 
Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner  loans. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  making  of 
loans  that  could  be  expected  to  work  out  satis- 
factorily without  continuous  contacts  between 
the  bank  and  the  borrower.  In  fact,  holding 
the  loan-servicing  costs  to  a  minimum  was  at  one 
time  considered  essential  to  the  objective  of 
providing  standard-risk  credit  to  farmers  at  a 
minimum  cost.  But  the  entrance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  second-mortgage  field,  and 
into  the  field  of  financing  farm  purchases  when 
the  buyer  has  only  a  limited  equity,  has  neces- 
sitated more  direct  and  continuous  contacts 
between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  not  only 
to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  to  insure  that  any  costs  carried 
by  the  Government,  or  any  losses  suffered,  will 
be  justified  by  appropriate  improvements  in  the 
practices  of  the  farmers  benefited. 

This  supervision  also  reflects  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  general  field  of  agriculture.  Orig- 
inally in  regard  to  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  private  joint  stock  land  banks,  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  responsibility  only  for  improving 
the  structural  features  of  the  loan  facilities  so 
that  farmers  could  obtain  adequate  business 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  on  other  terms 
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better  adapted  to  their  operations.  At  that 
time,  these  matters  appeared  to  be  of  primary 
concern.  But  the  Federal  mortgage-credit  pol- 
icy viewed  in  its  entirety  now  involves  also  the 
use  of  additional  Federal  credit  facilities  to 
accomplish  other  objectives  such  as  those  of  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  and  tenant-purchase 
program  and  special  real  estate  loans  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Both  absorption  by 
Government  of  a  part  of  the  credit  costs  and 
supervision  of  borrowers  fit  in  logically  with 
many  of  the  further  responsibilities  for  agricul- 
tural welfare  assumed  by  the  Government. 

Development  of  Certain  Phases  of  Central 
Mortgage  Banking 

When  the  Government  furnished  funds  to  the 
land  banks,  during  certain  unfavorable  periods 
before  the  post-1929  depression,  in  a  sense  the 
Treasury  acted  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  central 
bank  for  the  land  banks.  In  the  early  stages  of 
that  depression  similar  means  were  used  to 
provide  funds  for  the  land  banks,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration provided  a  much  more  comprehensive 
system  for  financing  them.  Not  only  did  this 
Corporation  become  a  type  of  central  mortgage 
bank  for  the  land  banks,  but  it  provided  funds 
to  refinance  directly  other  privately  held  farm 
mortgages.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  the  funds 
thus  made  available  to  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  land  banks  could  act  to  some  extent  also  in 
the  capacity  of  central  mortgage  bankers  for 
private  lenders. 

The  central  mortgage-banking  function  thus 
became  diffused  through  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  with  the  land  banks  tending  to  operate 
more  as  central  banks  for  standard-  and  other 
limited-risk  credit  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  as  a  central  bank  for  extra- 
risk  credit. 

These  central-banking  operations  involved 
certain  elements  not  usually  present  in  the  cus- 
tomary central-banking  operations  in   relation 


to  commercial  banks.  In  the  latter  field  well- 
established  tradition  against  taking  heavy  risks 
has  developed.  In  fact,  in  the  post-1929  depres- 
sion special  agencies  such  as  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  were  set  up  outside  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  do  most  of  the 
emergency  financing  required  in  connection 
with  the  commercial-banking  system.  Thus 
only  the  emergency  phases  of  the  central-bank- 
ing function  have  been  developed  to  date  in  the 
farm-mortgage  credit  field.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  a  permanent  institution  to  supply 
this  kind  of  service  continuously  either  for  the 
Federal  land  banks  or  for  private  farm-mort- 
gage lenders. 

Problems  of  Basic  Policy  Growing  Out  of 
Government  Participation 

Many  basic  questions  of  public  policy  that 
have  emerged  and  are  still  present  in  this  field 
need  further  consideration.  It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  responsibilities  now  assumed  by 
the  Government  and  the  institutional  patterns 
that  have  developed  to  cope  with  these  respon- 
sibilities, are  important  basic  facts  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  broad 
questions  of  public  policy.  Responsibilities  that 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Government  either 
directly  or  through  the  several  Federal  mort- 
gage-credit institutions  are  now  a  part  of  the 
institutions  themselves.  Many  of  them  are 
embodied  in  existing  contractual  relationships 
with  farmer-borrowers. 

Many  of  the  present  relationships  of  the 
Government  to  farm-mortgage  lending  that 
were  expected  to  be  temporary  emergency 
arrangements  have  nevertheless  become  en- 
twined with  further  developments,  and  many 
have  become  a  part  of  the  agricultural  pattern. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  any  future  changes  that 
may  contemplate  reducing  the  participation  of 
the  Government,  may  have  to  be  attempted  as 
a  gradual  process  of  adjustment,  rather  than  as 
sweeping  changes  in  Federal  mortgage-credit 
policy. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  11 


The  Competitive  Pattern  of  the 
Farm-Mortgage  Credit  Field 


Primary  emphasis  was  placed  in  parts  I  and  II 
on  the  presentation  of  a  factual  summary  of  the 
organization  and  structure  of  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  farm-mortage  credit 
system  as  they  have  operated  during  the  last 
three  decades.  In  part  III  those  features  of  the 
competitive  pattern  in  the  mortgage-credit 
field  which  seem  most  pertinent  to  the  present 
inquiry  are  set  forth,  the  broad  issues  relating  to 
the  role  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
farm-mortgage  field  are  considered,  and  finally 
certain  specific  problems  relating  to  the  struc- 
tural features  and  operating  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral mortgage-credit  agencies  are  explored. 
Current  problems  are  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  making  basic  issues  and  their  interrela- 
tionships stand  out  clearly. 

Complexity  of  the  Present  Mortgage- 
Credit  System 

Conceived  broadly,  the  farm-mortgage  credit 
system  consists  of  the  entire  group  of  institu- 
tional arrangements,  public  and  private,  asso- 
ciated with  lending  on  farm  real  estate  security. 
This  system  is  a  part  of  the  entire  credit  system 
of  the  Nation  and  reflects  influences  stemming 
not  only  from  the  developments  in  this  broader 
credit  field  but  also  from  the  agricultural  indus- 
try. Present  mortgage-credit  arrangements  re- 
flect the  adaptations  that  private  lenders  have 
made  to  changing  economic  conditions,  both 
within   and   outside    the   agricultural   field,   as 


well  as  positive  public  programs  within  the 
agricultural-credit  field.  It  reflects  the  character 
of  the  credit  requirements  of  agriculture  as  well 
as  the  operating  policies  adopted  by  lending 
agencies. 

The  multiplicity  of  forces  that  are  operative 
in  the  mortgage-credit  field  go  far  to  explain  its 
complexity.  The  credit  needs  of  farmers  in 
different  areas  and  of  farmers  engaged  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  farming,  as  well  as  the  types  of 
credit  services  available  in  different  areas,  vary 
so  much  that  comprehensive  generalizations  in 
regard  to  farm-mortgage  credit  are  of  only 
limited  usefulness  as  a  basis  of  public  policy. 
Moreover,  mortgage  credit  has  exhibited  widely 
different  characteristics  in  different  periods. 
Sometimes  farm-mortgage  credit  has  been  used 
chiefly  for  developmental  purposes  and  to  finance 
farm  transfers;  at  other  times  it  has  been  used 
more  to  fund  and  consolidate  past  debts  and  to 
fund  operating  losses.  And  even  within  these 
periods  the  use  made  of  credit  has  varied  by 
regions,  some  regions  having  long  passed  the 
stage  in  which  developmental  credit  was  needed 
in  large  amounts  and  others  having  been  at  the 
beginning,  or  in  the  midst,  of  an  era  of  agricul- 
tural expansion. 

Since  public  mortgage-credit  agencies  must 
operate  in  a  competitive  loan  market,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  how  the  competitive  process 
operates  in  the  mortgage-credit  field.  The 
mortgage-credit  field  is  characterized  by  certain 
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sectors  of  functional  specialization  in  which 
active  competition  is  limited  largely  to  certain 
types  of  lenders,  as  well  as  by  certain  sectors  in 
which  many  different  types  of  lenders  compete 
to  a  substantial  extent.  Public  mortgage-credit 
facilities  may  or  may  not  affect  the  competitive 
pattern  in  certain  parts  of  the  field,  depending 
partly  on  the  character  of  the  loan  service 
offered.  The  effect  of  public  mortgage-credit 
operations  may  be  to  supplant  certain  private 
credit  services  or  merely  to  bring  greater  com- 
petitive pressure  to  bear  on  them,  depending 
again  on  the  credit  policies  adopted. 

Although  too  little  is  known  of  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  farm-mortgage  financing, 
certain  of  its  major  features  can  be  isolated 
sufficiently  to  throw  some  light  on  problems  of 
mortgage-credit  policy,  especially  if  the  mort- 
gage-credit system  is  regarded  as  a  money- 
market  in  which  the  diverse  elements  entering 
into  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  farm- 
mortgage  credit  are  considered.  But  as  in- 
formation on  the  demand  side  of  this  market  is 
less  readily  available  than  information  on  the 
supply  side,  it  is  often  necessary  to  infer  from 
actual  credit  operations  (which  reflect  the 
influence  of  both  supply  and  demand  factors) 
the  nature  of  the  demand  factors  in  the  farm- 
mortgage  credit  market.  This  question  of 
demand  factors  is  in  need  of  much  further  study. 

Surplus-  and  Deficit-Credit  Areas 

Immobility  of  farm-mortgage  credit  is  em- 
phasized by  the  extensive  public  measures  taken 
to  make  the  surplus  loan  funds  of  certain  areas 
available  to  other  areas  where  there  is  credit 
shortage.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
designed  partly  to  break  down  barriers  that 
impede  the  flow  of  credit  between  areas,  and 
one  cardinal  principle  of  the  Federal  farm  loan 
system  has  been  to  give  greater  mobility  to 
farm-mortgage  credit. 

The  fact  that  loan  capital  accumulates  in 
certain  areas  in  excess  of  their  credit  require- 
ments, whereas  in  other  areas  the  reverse  is 
true,  helps  to  account  for  the  wide  regional 
differences  in  the  competitive  pattern  of  farm- 
mortgage  lending.  Agricultural  areas  near 
large    industrial    and   commercial   centers,    for 


instance,  often  have  benefited  from  surplus 
loan  funds  partly  because  of  the  larger  accumu- 
lations of  savings  within  these  areas,  and  partly 
because  of  the  development  of  institutions  for 
the  pooling  and  lending  of  savings  drawn  from 
other  areas.  A  high  rate  of  return  has  often 
been  necessary  to  attract  private  loan  funds 
from  the  surplus  to  the  deficit  areas. 

Causes  are  Many. — Many  factors  have  pre- 
vented a  more  even  geographical  distribution 
of  mortgage  credit.  For  example,  to  provide 
facilities  to  pool  loan  funds  in  one  area  and  to 
lend  them  in  another  involves  certain  special 
costs.  Also,  mortgage  laws  have  been  more 
favorable  to  lenders  in  certain  States  than  in 
others,  and  in  some  areas  special  loan  hazards 
growing  out  of  agricultural-enterprise  risks  and 
other  special  lending  costs  have  been  greater 
than  in  others. 

Contradictions  are  Found. — To  keep  lending  costs 
within  reasonable  limits  some  private  central- 
ized lenders  select  loan  territory  where  costs 
can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  where  loan 
hazards  can  be  standardized  and  more  ade- 
quately covered  by  loan  charges.  As  a  result, 
some  farmers  in  deficit-credit  areas  in  which  a 
substantial  volume  of  low-risk  and  otherwise 
low-cost  loans  can  be  made,  often  have  fared  as 
well  in  credit  service  as  others  in  surplus  areas. 
Favorable  conditions  for  extensive  lending  by 
large  centralized  lenders  have  given  some 
farmers  in  deficit-credit  areas  the  benefit  of 
outside  competition  for  their  loans  which  has 
often  been  as  keen  as  local  competition  in  the 
definitely  surplus-credit  areas.  This  is  a  partial 
explanation  of  why  many  midwestern  farmers 
in  deficit-credit  areas  enjoyed  as  favorable 
credit  service  from  private  lenders  in  the  1920's 
as  did  those  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

But  even  with  the  Federal  farm  loan  system 
and  other  centralized  lending  institutions  in  the 
field,  in  the  1920's  many  borrowers  were  not  in 
a  position  to  tap  the  credit  reservoirs  of  surplus- 
credit  areas.  A  substantial  measure  of  stand- 
ardization of  risks  was  believed  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Federal  farm  loan 
system,  and  apparently  many  types  of  mort- 
gage-credit needs  did  not  fit  the  loan  standards 
considered  necessary.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
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farmers  in  the  West  and  South  had  to  pay  as 
high  interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  in  the 
1920's  as  in  the  previous  decade,  despite  the 
expanding  land  bank  and  insurance  company 
loans  in  their  territory.  Factors  in  addition  to 
lack  of  credit  institutions  for  pooling  and  trans- 
ferring loan  funds  on  a  national  basis  contrib- 
uted to  the  continued  high  rates  of  interest. 

Variations  in  Costs  of  Farm-Mortgage  Credit 
Service 

Costs  involved  in  furnishing  credit  vary  widely, 
not  only  by  regions  and  kinds  of  farming,  but 
also  among  different  types  of  loans  within  the 
same  general  area.  In  this  respect  farm-mort- 
gage credit  is  no  different  from  other  types  of 
credit.  Variations  in  costs  reflect  two  principal 
factors  which  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish. 
One  is  the  cost  associated  with  risks  of  loss  of 
principal  and  interest;  the  other  is  the  adminis- 
trative cost  involved  in  making  and  servicing 
loans.  The  presence  of  high  risks  often  is 
reflected  in  added  administrative  costs  incurred 
to  protect  the  lender  against  losses,  but  the  two 
factors  may  vary  independently  of  each  other. 

Table  59. — Size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  all  lenders  during  1938;  percentage  distribution  by  Farm  Credit 

districts  i 
percentage  distribution 


Administrative  Costs 

Variations  in  administrative  costs  per  unit  of 
loan  volume  are  associated  in  part  with  the  size 
of  loans.  Certain  costs  like  the  routine  expenses 
of  placing  a  loan  on  the  books,  the  usual  legal 
expenses,  and  expenses  of  making  collections 
vary  little  with  the  size  of  loan.  The  total  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  carrying  100  loans  of  $10,000 
each  will  normally  be  much  less  than  that  of 
carrying  a  like  volume  of  loans  made  up  of  1,000 
loans  of  $1,000  each  or  2,000  loans  of  $500  each. 

Site  of  Loans  Varies  Widely. — Regional  varia- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  mortgages  recorded 
in  1938  by  size  groups  are  illustrated  by  table  59. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  present  farm-mortgage 
loan  business  is  in  the  nature  of  small-loan  busi- 
ness. For  the  country  as  a  whole,  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  farm  mortgages  recorded  in  1938 
were  for  $500  or  less,  almost  46  percent  were  for 
$1,000  or  less,  and  almost  68  percent  were  for 
$2,000  or  less.  Even  more  significant  is  the 
high  proportion  of  small  loans  in  certain  areas. 
In  the  New  Orleans  Farm  Credit  District,  for 
example,  53  percent  of  the  loans  were  for  $500 


Size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 

District 

$500 
and  less 

$501 
to  $1, 000 

$1,001 
to  $2.  000 

$2.  001 
to  $3,  000 

$3.  001 
to  $4, 000 

$4,  001 
to  $5,  000 

$5,001 
to  $7,  000 

$7,001 
to  $10,  000 

$10,  001 
and  over 

Springfield 

19.2 
24.1 
50.6 
27.6 
53.0 
27.7 
20.5 
9.9 
17.  1 
16.0 
10.0 
19.7 

23.1 
23.0 
21.9 
21.2 
22.5 
19.1 
22.2 
13.6 
20.2 
16.9 
14.7 
21.5 

28.0 
23.7 
14.1 
22.4 
13.6 
18.7 
23.6 
20.4 
25.6 
26.2 
24.0 
24.4 

14.0 
11.7 

5.9 
11.4 

4.9 
10.2 
12.5 
13.5 
14.7 
14.2 
15.2 
11.9 

6.8 
6.6 
2.5 
fi.  6 
2.1 
6.5 
6.9 
10.6 
8.2 
7.5 
9.9 
6.9 

3.4 
3.6 
1.6 
3.7 
1.6 
4.3 
4.7 
8.2 
5.6 
4.9 
6.8 
4.3 

2.9 
3.1 
1.4 
3.5 
1.0 
5.5 
4.9 
9.2 
4.5 
4.7 
6.4 
3.7 

1.5 
2.3 
1.2 
2.  1 
.8 
4.1 
3.2 
7.6 
2.5 
3.7 
5.1 
3.4 

1. 1 

Baltimore 

1.9 

Columbia 

.8 

Louisville 

1.5 

New  Orleans 

.5 

St.  Louis .. 

3.9 

St.  Paul  .              

1.5 

Omaha  ..  

7.0 

Wichita 

1.6 

Houston  

5.9 

Berkeley.. 

7.9 

Spokane 

4.2 

Total... 

25.5 

20.2 

21.9 

11.5 

6.8 

4.3 

4.2 

2.9 

2.7 

CUMULATED   PERCENTAGES 


Springfield 

19.2 
24.1 
50.6 
27.6 
53.0 
27.7 
20.5 
9.9 
17.1 
16.0 
10.0 
19.7 

42.3 
47.1 
72.5 
48.8 
75.5 
46.8 
42.7 
23.6 
37.3 
32.9 
24.7 
41.2 

70.3 

70.8 
86.6 
71.2 
89.1 
65.5 
66.3 
43.9 
62.9 
59.1 
48.7 
65.6 

84.3 

82.5 
92.5 
82.6 
94.0 
75.7 
78.8 
57.4 
77.6 
73.3 
63.9 
77.5 

91.1 
89.1 
95.0 
89.2 
96.1 
82.2 
85.7 
68.0 
85.8 
80.8 
73.8 
84.4 

94.5 
92.7 
96.6 
92.9 
97.7 
86.5 
90.4 
76.2 
91.4 
85.7 
80.6 
88.7 

97.4 

95.8 
98.0 
96.4 
98.7 
92.0 
95.3 
85.4 
95.9 
90.4 
87.0 
92.4 

98.9 
98.1 
99.  2 
98.5 
99.5 
96.1 
98.5 
93.0 
98.  4 

«:.  i 

92.  1 
95.8 

100.0 

Baltimore 

100.0 

Columbia    .. 

100.0 

Louisville 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

St.  Paul 

100.0 

Omaha 

100.0 

Wichita                                        

100.0 

100.0 

Berkeley    .                               

100.0 

Spokane.  .                            

100.0 

Total 

25.5 

45.7 

67.6 

79.1 

85.9 

90.2 

94.4 

97.3 

100.0 

1  Mortgages  recorded  include  junior  mortgages  as  separate  loans. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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or  less,  whereas  in  the  Omaha  and  Berkeley 
districts  only  about  10  percent  of  the  loans  were 
for  $500  or  less. 

Evidence  that  the  wide  regional  variations  in 
the  size  of  farm-mortgage  loans  made  in  1938 
are  not  merely  a  recent  phenomenon  is  found  in 
table  60,  which  shows  the  estimated  average  size 
of  mortgages  recorded  by  all  lenders,  by  States, 
in  1917,  1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  variation  even  for  one  State 
is  found  in  the  distribution  of  mortgage  loans  by 
size  groups  for  the  period  1917-35  for  selected 
counties  in  Nevada  (table  61). 

Table  60. — Average  size  of  mortgages  recorded  by 
all  lenders,  by  States,  1917,  1920,  1925,  1930, 
and  1935 


Table  60. — Average  size  of  mortgages  recorded  by 
all  lenders,  by  States,  1917,  1920,  1925,  1930, 
and  1935 — Continued 


State  and  division 

1917 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

Dollars 
2,490 
1.280 
2,130 
1,730 
2,800 
1,400 

Dollars 
2,980 
1,420 
2.660 
2,310 
1,200 
2,100 

Dollars 

1,950 
1,490 
2,470 
2,580 
2,070 
2,160 

Dollars 
1,960 
1,580 
1,950 
2,390 
2,640 
2,300 

Dollars 
1,710 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont .      

1,650 
1,680 
1,900 

Rhode  Island _ 

2,780 

Connecticut-. 

1,770 

New  England 

1,840 

2,300 

2,210 

2, 150 

1,770 

New  York     

2,220 
1,670 
2,900 

3,050 
2,400 
3,300 

2,  yoo 

3,350 
3,450 

2.500 
2,730 
4,130 

1,920 

New  Jersey.    

Pennsylvania. _   .... 

2,250 
2,130 

Middle  Atlantic 

2,320 

2,970 

3,170 

3,100 

2,030 

Ohio     

2,880 
2,640 
4,  520 
1,080 
2,190 

4,450 
4,070 
6,870 
2,640 
3,300 

2,  850 
2,870 
5,770 
2,110 
2,810 

2,440 
2.340 
4.440 
1,740 
2,740 

2,240 

Indiana 

2,000 

Illinois..        .        -- 

3,800 

Michigan 

1,700 

Wisconsin    .          

2,460 

East  North  Central... 

2,700 

4,200 

3,400 

2,790 

2,500 

State  and  division 

1917 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

Minnesota 

Dollars 
3,010 
6,540 
2,220 
2,240 
3,230 
4,370 
2,440 

Dollars 
5,900 

11,080 
3.310 
3,600 
6,050 
7,300 
3,690 

Dollars 
4,220 
8,060 
2,560 
2,820 
4,620 
5,690 
3,090 

Dollars 
3,470 
6,510 
2,090 
2,480 
3,560 
4,920 
2,660 

Dollars 
3  010 

Iowa..  __        

4  740 

Missouri           

1  750 

North  Dakota 

2  810 

South  Dakota 

2,840 
3  700 

Nebraska 

Kansas.. 

2,660 

West  North  Central... 

3,400 

6,060 

4,500 

3,630 

3,050 

Delaware..       

2,920 
2,300 
1,860 
1,900 
1,350 
1,850 
1,730 
1,120 

3,420 
3,380 
3,310 
3,240 
2,690 
2,990 
2,670 
1,970 

3,670 
2,850 
2,270 
2,300 
1,880 
2,240 
2,230 
7,380 

2,990 
2,760 
2,370 
2,180 
1,420 
1,460 
1,320 
3,050 

2,340 
2  630 

Maryland.  „ 

Virginia.  .. 

1  810 

West  Virginia 

1  550 

North  Carolina 

1  270 

South  Carolina 

1  320 

Georgia 

Florida .  ... 

1,120 
1,990 

South  Atlantic 

1,640 

3,240 
1,440 
1,330 
3,450 

2,790 

2,930 

1,760 

1,490 

Kentucky.                 .  _ 

4,840 
2,400 
2,160 
4,740 

2,320 
1,500 
1,520 
2,550 

1,630 
1,450 
1,250 
1,960 

1,690 

Tennessee.      ... 

1  060 

Alabama      .     

Mississippi.  .     .     .. 

1,010 
1,810 

East  South  Central 

2,120 

3,350 

1,970 

1,620 

1,390 

Arkansas.                

Louisiana 

1,910 
2,230 
1,350 
2,  850 

2,940 
3,390 
1,630 
4,870 

1,830 
2,700 
1,490 
3,960 

1,730 
2,040 
1,660 
3,880 

1,580 
1  830 

Oklahoma.  .  .          

Texas.       .        .      ... 

1,830 
3,720 

West  South  Central... 

2,100 

3,190 

2,750 

2,720 

2,650 

Montana..    .. 

Idaho 

1,740 
2,  660 
2,210 
2,690 
2,510 
5,630 
2,080 
6,090 

2,370 
4,290 
3,980 
3,950 
3,060 
8,170 
2,900 
8,060 

3,200 
3,180 
3,130 
3,140 
3,920 
5,  000 
2,250 
8,310 

2,710 
2,870 
3,000 
2,830 
2,920 
4,810 
2,640 
7,210 

2,520 
2,320 
3,070 
2,480 
2,780 
4  660 

Wyoming _.    _ 

Colorado ... 

Utah 

3  020 

Nevada  __     

9,610 

Mountain.  

2.420 

3,690 

3,270 

2,990 

2,830 

Washington 

2,970 
2,680 
4,910 

3,720 
3,820 
6,470 

3,130 
2,990 
6,080 

2,980 
2,800 
6,060 

3  130 

Oregon 

California. 

2,610 
4,940 

Pacific . 

3,  860 

5,200 

4.920 

4, 930 

4,260 

United  States . 

2,640 

4,270 

3,370 

2,  830 

2,470 

Table  61. — Number  of  farm-mortgage  loans  recorded  each  year,  1917-35,  in  Nevada,  classified  by  size  of  loan1 


Loans  of  indicated  value  in 

dollars 

Year 

0-999 

1, 000- 
1,999 

2,000- 
3,999 

4,000- 
4,999 

5,000- 
7,999 

8,000- 
9,999 

10. 000- 
19. 999 

20, 000- 
59. 999 

60.000- 
99,  999 

100,000 
and  over 

Total 

1917 - 

Number 
10 
2 
5 
6 
6 
7 
5 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 

12 
5 
5 
18 
6 

129 

Number 

12 

16 

10 

5 

14 

17 

14 

8 

13 

9 

12 

9 

8 

7 

6 

2 

11 

22 

12 

207 

Number 
18 
18 
10 
19 
21 
15 

8 
11 
17 
IS 
12 
16 
17 
17 

6 
10 
14 
39 
21 

307 

Number 

12 

6 

15 

12 

8 

11 

11 

8 

5 

11 

11 

9 

7 

8 

5 

9 

4 

23 

10 

185 

Number 
6 
6 

10 
5 
5 
8 
6 
4 
7 

11 
9 
9 
5 
4 
9 
5 
2 
5 
8 

124 

Number 
2 
3 
6 
7 
6 
2 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
1 
7 
4 

5 
2 

76 

Number 

12 

6 

13 

12 

10 

11 

8 

12 

10 

14 

25 

15 

11 

5 

14 

8 

1 

7 

6 

200 

Number 
5 
1 
6 

10 
7 

11 
5 
6 

5 

8 
6 
3 

4 
7 
7 
7 
10 
7 

122 

Number 

Number 

Number 
77 

1918. .. 

58 

1919 

75 

1920 

76 

1921 

1 

1 
1 

78 

1922 

83 

1923 

64 

1924 

61 

1925 

1 

71 

1926 

80 

1927 

87 

1928 

1 

73 

1929 

59 

1930 

52 

1931.. 

1932 

1933 

1 

2 

1 

1 

68 
53 

44 

1934 

1 

2 

1 

8 

132 

1935 

73 

1917-35 

6 

1,364 

1  Includes  data  for  four  counties  only. 
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Several  Reasons  Involved. — Variations  in  the  size 
of  farm-mortgage  loans  recorded  in  the  different 
areas  often  reflect  variations  in  the  average 
value  per  farm.  But  other  factors  are  involved. 
In  some  areas,  particularly  in  the  South,  real 
estate  security  is  frequently  taken  for  production 
and  other  short-term  loans  not  associated  with 
real  estate  purchases.  This  helps  to  account  for 
the  higher  proportion  of  small  loans  in  these 
areas.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  large 
loans  in  the  Range  States  are  secured  mainly 
by  chattels,  and  the  real  estate  security  may  be 
only  an  incidental  part  of  the  total  security  for 
the  loan. 

Administrative  costs  vary  also  with  charac- 
teristics of  mortgage  loans  other  than  size.  One 
is  the  period  for  which  loans  are  made.  Con- 
tract periods  of  loans  are  sometimes  misleading, 
as  the  privilege  of  renewal  is  often  taken  for 
granted,  but  even  so,  contract  terms  reflect  to 
some  degree  the  underlying  character  of  the 
operations  financed  and  are  one  indication  of 
the  amount  of  administrative  expense  involved 
in  keeping  in  force  a  given  volume  of  loans. 

The  average  term  of  mortgage  loans  made  by 
commercial  and  savings  banks  in  the  period 
1927-31  was  about  2.1  and  for  individuals 
about  3.1  years.  But  in  some  areas  the  average 
term  of  bank  loan  was  much  higher  than  the 
national  average;  in  others  it  was  much  lower. 
For  instance,  in  the  New  England  States  the 
average  term  of  loan  by  commercial  and  sav- 
ings banks  in  this  period  was  3.8  years,  whereas 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central 
States  the  average  was  about  1  year.  The 
average  term  of  mortgages  recorded  by  individ- 
uals was  about  4  years  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  as  compared  with  1.5  in  the  East 
South  Central  States.39 

There  are  several  other  possible  indications  of 
variations  in  the  character  of  the  mortgage-loan 
business  in  different  areas.  Administrative  costs 
of  lending  vary  with  the  character  of  the  secur- 
ity and  the  legal  expenses  of  lending.  In  some 
cases  little  administrative  and  legal  expense  is 
involved  in  making  and  collecting  small  loans 
for  short  periods,  and  in  other  cases  considerable 


n  Additional  data  by  geographic  divisions  for  selected 
lender  groups  are  included  in  Appendix  table  74. 


expense  of  this  sort  may  be  involved  even  for 
larger  loans  for  longer  periods.  But  the  point 
is  that  administrative  costs  of  furnishing  mort- 
gage-credit service  do  vary  widely,  which  fact 
alone  goes  far  to  explain  why  credit  has  been 
more  readily  available  and  has  been  extended 
at  lower  interest  rates  in  some  areas  than  in 
others. 

Affects  Outside  Competition. — Although  the  high- 
er administrative  costs  of  mortgage  credit  for 
certain  types  of  loans  may  not  be  evident  to 
local  lenders,  the  presence  of  factors  that  would 
make  costs  high  if  outside  lenders  were  to  come 
in  prevents  outside  competition  from  making 
credit  available  at  reduced  charges.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  actual  out-of-pocket  costs  of  ad- 
ministration are  not  abnormally  high  for  many 
loans  made  by  local  individuals,  merchants,  and 
country  banks  (especially  as  much  of  the  cost 
may  be  simply  a  part  of  general  overhead  ex- 
penses), when  to  duplicate  the  same  service 
through  an  outside  centralized  lending  institu- 
tion might  involve  considerable  administrative 
expense. 

Costs  Associated  with  Risks 

In  certain  areas  distress  farm  transfers  have 
been  relatively  high  and  in  others  relatively  low, 
over  a  considerable  period.  Although  such 
transfers  do  not  necessarily  involve  losses  to 
lenders,  in  the  past,  losses  on  loans  have  been  an 
important  element  in  the  cost  of  furnishing 
farm-mortgage  service.  Aside  from  the  wide 
variations  by  regions  in  the  stability  of  farm  in- 
come and  land  values,  other  factors  cause 
variations  in  risks. 

Additional  Variations  Noted. — Risks  vary  with  the 
individual  borrower,  the  laws  relating  to  mort- 
gage lending,  the  particular  kind  of  farming, 
and  the  individual  farm,  as  well  as  with  the 
relationship  of  the  credit  obligation  to  the 
value  of  the  security.  For  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing the  functioning  of  the  farm-mortgage 
system  as  a  whole,  these  variations  among  loans 
as  regards  risk  can  be  looked  upon  as  variations 
in  the  cost  of  furnishing  credit  service;  and  inso- 
far as  lenders  accurately  appraise  the  risks 
involved,  the  basis  on  which  they  compete  for 
loans  is  affected  by  their  variations. 
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Private  centralized  lenders,  particularly  insur- 
ance companies,  have  attempted  to  minimize 
and  standardize  risks  by  selecting  certain  terri- 
tory and  certain  types  of  loans  within  that  terri- 
tory for  their  farm-mortgage  operations.  The 
competition  of  such  institutions  for  loans  has 
often  been  limited  mainly  to  those  types  which 
involve  no  greater  administrative  costs  and  risks 
than  are  consistent  with  an  established  institu- 
tional loan  policy.  Interest  rates  charged  and 
proportion  of  value  that  will  be  loaned  are  fre- 
quently fixed  in  advance,  and  only  those  loans 
that  conform  to  these  standards  are  taken. 
Although  somewhat  different  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Federal  land  banks,  the 
risk  and  cost  strata  of  the  mortgage-credit  mar- 
ket in  which  these  institutions  have  been 
expected  to  operate  have  been  defined  by  legis- 
lation and  administrative  determinations. 

Risks  May  Vary  by  Lenders. — As  with  the  rou- 
tine administrative  costs  of  lending,  risks  involved 
in  particular  loans  may  vary  somewhat  with  the 
type  of  lender  making  the  loan,  as  well  as  with 
characteristics  of  the  loans.  Local  lenders, 
because  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bor- 
rower and  the  security  he  can  offer,  and  because 
they  can  take  prompt  action  when  the  security  is 
in  danger,  can  frequently  make  loans  safely 
which  might  involve  substantially  larger  risks  to 
a  distant  lender.  But  as  with  administrative 
costs,  the  charges  that  an  outside  lender  would 
have  to  make  to  cover  its  own  risks  may  have 
more  bearing  on  the  charges  actually  made  by 
local  lenders  than  the  actual  costs  associated 
with  the  risks  of  these  lenders.  Local  lenders 
will  try  to  meet  competition  of  outside  lenders 
if  practicable,  but  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
higher  charges  on  those  loans  for  which  outside 
competition  is  not  keen.  Those  borrowers  in 
deficit-credit  areas  whose  loans  will  qualify  for 
the  risk  and  other  standards  set  by  outside 
lenders  may  be  able  to  obtain  credit  from  local 
lenders,  even  below  the  full  cost  of  such  credit, 
whereas  borrowers  whose  loans  do  not  fit  the 
loan  standards  of  outside  lenders  may  have  to 
carry  even  more  than  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  general  overhead  costs  of  local  lending. 
Such  a  method  of  distributing  overhead  costs  is 
not   peculiar   to    farm-mortgage   lenders;    it    is 


characteristic  of  all  industries  that  face  varying 
degrees  of  competition  for  their  products  and 
services. 

Some  Discretion  for  Lenders. — Any  lending  insti- 
tution can  make  particular  loans  involving  ad- 
ministrative and  other  costs  higher  than  the 
total  charges  to  be  collected  on  those  loans, 
provided  the  competitive  situation  for  other 
loans  permits  a  charge  higher  than  total  costs 
on  those  loans.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
a  lender  is  able  to  reduce  its  total  costs  of  oper- 
ation below  those  for  other  lenders  making 
loans  of  comparable  types,  it  is  free  to  distribute 
the  benefits  of  these  savings  largely  to  particular 
borrower  groups.  By  the  same  token,  any  con- 
tribution to  the  income  of  the  land  banks  from 
public  sources  can  be  distributed  to  the  high- 
risk  and  otherwise  high-cost  borrowers  through 
loans  at  uniform  interest  rates  below  the  cost  of 
the  service,  including  an  adequate  charge  to 
cover  probable  losses. 

Borrowers  who  are  not  able  to  qualify  for  the 
credit  service  in  which  there  is  active  competi- 
tion may  also  benefit  indirectly  through  the 
local  funds  released  when  outside  lenders  take 
over  certain  of  the  former  local  mortgage-credit 
business;  but  whether  this  in  fact  has  occurred 
on  any  large  scale  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  some 
cases  local  lenders  may  have  continued  to 
furnish  credit  to  local  borrowers  on  the  same 
basis  as  before  and  may  have  sought  additional 
outside  investments  to  take  the  place  of  that 
part  of  their  former  local  loans  acquired  by 
outside  lenders. 

A  suggestion  that  this  has  occurred  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  1920's  many  country  banks 
increased  greatly  their  investments  in  bonds  and 
other  securities,  and  reduced  their  local  loans. 
But  even  so,  a  large  volume  of  mortgage  credit 
was  still  furnished  by  local  lenders  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  1920-29  for  which  either  the  stand- 
ards of  outside  lenders  were  too  high  or  the  type 
of  local  credit  service  was  satisfactory  enough 
to  restrain  borrowers  from  shifting  their  loans 
to  the  outside  lenders. 

Additional  Study  Needed. — Additional  study 
should  be  given  to  the  relationship  of  the  wide 
variations  among  farm-mortgage  loans  with 
respect  to  risks  and  administrative  costs  to  the 
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competitive  pattern  in  farm-mortgage  lending. 
For  example,  if  the  mortgage-credit  market 
were  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  standardization 
in  regard  to  risks  and  other  costs  of  lending, 
then  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  credit  made 
available  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  standard 
alone  might  benefit,  directly  or  through  compe- 
tition, all  present  owners  of  mortgaged  farms. 
But  available  evidence  indicates  that  variations 
in  risks  and  administrative  costs  may  cause  the 
credit  that  is  made  available  on  standardized 
terms  to  flow  only  to  a  limited  part  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  credit  field. 

The  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  debt  is  still  held  by  lenders  other 
than  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  and  other  low-interest-rate  lend- 
ers, despite  their  relatively  favorable  interest 
rates,  indicates  that  the  mortgage-credit  market 
has  sectors  for  which  low  interest  rates  on  stand- 
ardized credit  instruments  alone  are  not  an 
effective  competitive  factor  in  attracting  loans. 
Apparently  many  borrowers  either  are  unable 
to  qualify  for  loans  from  the  low-interest-rate 
lenders  or  consider  low  interest  rates  to  be  less 
important  than  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  present  loans.  It  is  possible  that  even 
further  reductions  of  interest  rates  by  the 
Federal  institutions  would  benefit  mainly  those 
already  enjoying  low  rates,  without  significantly 
broadening  the  field  of  operations  of  these  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  the  consideration  of  questions 
of  this  character  the  degree  of  stratification  in 
the  farm-mortgage  credit  market  becomes  a 
practical  consideration. 

Specialization   of  Lender  Groups  in  Farm- 
Mortgage  Lending 

This  discussion  of  the  competitive  pattern  in 
farm-mortgage  lending  has  emphasized  thus  far 
mainly  the  types  of  credit  arrangements  which 
farmers  use  in  borrowing  on  farm  real  estate 
security,  with  only  incidental  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  the  several  lender  groups  have 
fitted  together  into  the  general  competitive  pic- 
ture. To  see  more  clearly  the  actual  competitive 
process  in  this  field,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
further  the  characteristics  of  the  lending  opera- 
tions of  different  lender   groups.     Although   it 


would  be  misleading  to  describe  the  loan  opera- 
tions of  different  lenders  too  rigidly  in  terms  of 
specialization  in  certain  types  of  credit,  this 
tendency  in  the  farm-mortgage  credit  field  is 
clearly  apparent. 

Evidence  of  lender-group  specialization  in 
farm-mortgage  lending  might  be  adduced  from 
several  sources.  For  the  present  purpose,  atten- 
tion is  limited  to  such  indications  as  area  special- 
ization, size  of  loans  made,  periods  for  which 
loans  are  made,  types  of  security  accepted,  and 
interest  rates  charged.  To  avoid  an  extensive 
recital  of  statistics,  certain  basic  materials  are 
included  in  the  Appendix  and  specific  data  are 
used  only  as  illustrations.  (See  Appendix 
tables  69,  72,  and  74.) 

Regional  Differences  In  Lending- Agency 
Specialization 

Any  description  of  the  types  of  credit  service 
furnished  by  different  lenders  based  on  national 
averages  alone  may  be  misleading.  The  way  in 
which  the  several  lenders  have  fitted  together 
into  the  competitive  pattern  varies  in  different 
regions.  In  some  regions  clear  evidence  of 
functional  specialization  among  lender  groups  is 
seen,  whereas  in  others  the  differences  in  the 
credit  fields  served  by  different  types  of  lenders 
are  less  apparent.  Some  of  these  differences  may 
be  illustrated  briefly  from  information  for  selected 
States  for  the  latter  part  of  the  1920's.  Develop- 
ments in  this  period  illustrate  certain  basic  com- 
petitive factors  in  the  mortgage-credit  field. 
Data  are  not  available  to  show,  in  detail,  similar 
relationships  for  the  latter  part  of  the  decade 
1930-39,  a  period  in  which  mortgage  lending 
again  assumed  a  more  competitive  character, 
but  it  is  believed  that  much  the  same  general 
competitive  forces  were  operative  as  in  the 
period  1925-29. 

Lender  Specialization  Not  Great  in  New  York. — In 
the  Northeastern  States  local  credit  sources 
predominated  in  1930  and  still  are  most  impor- 
tant. For  example,  in  New  York,  banks,  indi- 
viduals, and  other  local  lenders  held  about  84 
percent  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1930. 
Certain  characteristics  of  the  mortgage  loans 
made  in  New  York  by  local  lenders  in  the  late 
1920's  are  pertinent.    The  average  size  of  loans 
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made  by  local  banks  was  about  the  same  as  for 
those  made  by  the  Federal  land  bank,  and  the 
interest  rates  were  little  higher  than  those  of  the 
land  bank.  In  contrast  to  many  other  areas,  the 
period  for  which  local  banks  made  loans  averaged 
about  4  years.  As  such  loans  are  often  readily 
renewable,  it  does  not  appear  from  such  indica- 
tions that  the  Federal  land  bank  and  the  local 
banks  were  furnishing  radically  different  types 
of  credit  service  in  these  years  in  this  State. 
Although  the  loans  made  by  individuals  were 
smaller  on  the  average  than  land  bank  loans, 
the  contract  interest  rate  was  only  slightly 
higher.  The  joint  stock  land  banks  made  some- 
what larger-than-average-size  loans,  but  the 
interest  rate  was  comparable  with  that  charged 
by  local  lenders. 

The  State  of  New  York  thus  illustrates  a 
situation  in  which  different  lender  groups  ap- 
parently did  not  operate  in  any  marked  degree 
in  noncompetitive  or  functionally  different  sec- 
tors of  the  mortgage-credit  field. 

Colorado  Differs. — On  the  other  hand,  Colorado 
illustrates  a  somewhat  different  competitive 
pattern.  As  in  New  York,  local  banks,  individ- 
uals, and  other  local  lenders  were  important 
sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit,  holding  about 
70  percent  of  the  entire  farm-mortgage  debt  of 
Colorado  in  1930.  Also,  as  in  New  York,  indi- 
viduals were  by  far  the  largest  source  of  mort- 
gage loans,  holding  about  46  percent  of  the  total 
in  1930.  Average  loans  made  by  individuals, 
1925-29,  were  smaller  than  those  made  by  local 
banks,  whereas  average  life  insurance  company 
loans  were  much  larger  than  those  made  by 
local  banks.  Federal  land  bank  loans  were  on 
the  average  smaller  than  those  made  by  local 
banks  in  most  of  the  years. 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
making  loans  at  an  average  contract  rate 
around  5.5  percent,  both  local  lenders  and  life 
insurance  companies  were  able  to  continue 
charging  much  higher  interest  rates.40  This  sug- 
gests only  limited  interest-rate  competition  be- 


10  The  interest  rates  used  in  these  and  subsequent 
comparisons  are  contract  rates.  The  effective  rates  are 
somewhat  higher  in  most  cases.  The  stock-purchase 
requirement  for  Federal  land  bank  borrowers  tends  to 
make  the  effective  rate  higher  than  the  contract  rate 
on  their  loans,  and  various  commissions  and  bonuses  for 
other  lenders  add  to  the  contract  rate. 


tween  the  Federal  land  bank  and  the  insurance 
companies  and  between  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  many  local  lenders. 

It  is  of  interest  also  that  in  Colorado  the 
average  contract  term  of  mortgages  recorded 
by  local  banks,  1927-31,  was  2.5  years  as  com- 
pared with  about  4  in  New  York  for  the  same 
period.  Average  contract  terms  of  mortgages 
recorded  by  insurance  companies  and  indi- 
viduals, 1927-31,  in  Colorado  were  7.8  and  3.5 
years,  respectively.  Local  banks  charged  sub- 
stantially higher  interest  rates  than  insurance 
companies  on  new  loans  recorded  and  somewhat 
higher  rates  than  individuals.  The  relatively 
high  interest  rates  and  short  terms  of  bank  loans 
and  their  relatively  large  size  suggest  that  the 
mortgage  credit  furnished  by  these  lenders  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  production  and  livestock 
credit,  whereas  life  insurance  companies  special- 
ized in  large  loans  for  longer  terms.  With  indi- 
viduals holding  about  46  percent  of  the  entire 
farm-mortgage  debt,  it  is  probable  that  such 
holdings  represented  somewhat  more  nearly  a 
cross  section  of  the  entire  farm-mortgage  debt 
of  the  State. 

Georgia  Differs. —  Similar  information  for  Geor- 
gia brings  out  a  substantial  degree  of  specializa- 
tion among  different  lender  groups.  As  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  States  mentioned,  in 
Georgia  life-insurance  companies  and  land 
banks  were  more  important  as  sources  of  out- 
standing mortgage  debt.  In  1930  life  insur- 
ance companies  held  about  25,  the  Federal  land 
bank  20.5,  and  the  joint  stock  land  banks  7.7 
percent  of  the  total.  Georgia  also  illustrates 
well  the  division  of  the  mortgage  credit  field 
somewhat  along  geographic  lines,  even  within 
a  State.  Life  insurance  loans  were  concentrated 
mainly  in  certain  counties  where  more  large 
loans  were  available.  In  2  of  the  years  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1920's,  loans  recorded  by  life 
insurance  companies  and  joint  stock  land  banks 
averaged  around  $7,000.  This  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  type  of  agriculture  and  land-value 
situation  in  territory  within  the  State  in  which 
loans  were  made.  Interest  rates  charged  by 
life  insurance  companies  on  loans  recorded  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1920's  averaged  by  years, 
as  high  as  7  percent  and  as  low  as  6.6.  The 
joint  stock  land  banks  charged  6  percent.     But 
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even  though  interest  rates  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  Federal  land  bank,  insurance  com- 
panies held  more  mortgage  debt  in  Georgia  in 
1930  than  did  the  Federal  land  bank. 

For  both  local  banks  and  individuals  the 
average  size  of  loans  made  in  Georgia  in  the 
later  years  of  the  1920's  was  relatively  small, 
running  for  individual  years  from  about  SI, 200 
to  $2,100.  Federal  land  bank  loans  averaged 
somewhat  larger.  The  average  contract  term 
of  local  bank  loans  recorded,  1927-31,  was  less 
than  1  year,  and  for  individuals  2.3  years. 
Average  interest  rates  charged  on  new  loans  ran 
as  high  as  7.9  percent  for  banks  and  7.6  for 
individuals  for  certain  years  in  the  period  1925- 
29.  Apparently  the  type  of  mortgage  lending 
done  by  banks  and  individuals  (often  merchants) 
differed  from  that  done  by  either  the  land  bank 
or  the  insurance  companies.  At  least  the 
relatively  low  land  bank  interest  rates  had  no 
important  competitive  effect  on  interest  rates 
charged  by  other  lenders. 

Iowa  Considered. — The  illustrations  based  on 
New  York,  Colorado,  and  Georgia  are  believed 
to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  general  areas  repre- 
sented. One  further  illustration  for  the  Corn 
Belt  is  afforded  by  certain  data  for  Iowa.  This 
has  been  peculiarly  a  life  insurance  company 
State,  these  institutions  holding  about  42  per- 
cent of  the  entire  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1930. 
At  that  time  the  Federal  land  bank  held  only 
6.7,  and  the  joint  stock  land  banks  only  7.2 
percent  of  the  total.  The  size  of  loans  recorded 
for  all  lender  groups  averaged  high  in  the  period 
1925-29,  but  those  by  life  insurance  companies 
and  joint  stock  land  banks  were  much  larger 
than  for  other  lenders.  During  this  period 
their  average-size  loan  ranged  by  years  from 
about  $10,000  to  $12,000,  whereas  those  for 
local  banks  and  individuals  averaged  between 
$5,300  and  $6,300.  Land  bank  loans  were 
intermediate  between  those  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  local  banks  in  regard  to  size. 

Iowa  provides  a  large  volume  of  relatively 
large  mortgages  well  suited  to  life  insurance 
company  lending.  Even  the  average  size  of  the 
loans  made  by  local  banks  and  individuals  was 
as  large  as  the  average  size  of  loans  made  by 
life  insurance  companies  in  many  States.    The 


average  contract  terms  of  mortgages  made  by 
local  banks  and  individuals  in  Iowa,  1927-31, 
were  3.3  and  4.4  years,  respectively,  suggesting 
again  that  the  types  of  loans  were  somewhat 
different  from  those  made  in  Colorado  or 
Georgia. 

A  striking  feature  of  farm-mortgage  lending  in 
Iowa  in  the  period  1925-29  was  the  relative 
uniformity  of  interest  rates  among  the  several 
lender  groups.  The  average  interest  rates 
charged  by  the  several  lender  groups  were,  with 
the  exception  of  local  banks,  much  the  same, 
and  even  for  local  banks  the  average  rate  was 
less  than  1  percent  higher  than  the  land  bank 
rate  in  most  years.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  Georgia  and  Colorado,  where  the  differential 
ranged  between  2  and  3  percent. 

Interest-Rate  Competition  Varies. — In  Iowa,  as  in 
New  York,  somewhat  more  extensive  interest- 
rate  competition  among  different  lender  groups 
was  found  than  in  many  other  States.  It  is 
probable  that  in  New  York  the  availability  of 
local  funds  tended  to  equalize  interest  rates 
charged  by  different  lenders,  whereas  in  Iowa 
the  character  of  the  agriculture  invited  outside 
competition  in  the  making  of  loans.  In  States 
like  Georgia  and  Colorado  outside  competition 
apparently  did  not  influence  greatly  the  local 
interest  rates,  partly  because  the  character  of 
many  of  the  loans  did  not  invite  outside  com- 
petition. The  costs  and  risks  involved  in  making 
many  of  the  mortgage  loans  were  too  high  to  be 
carried  by  centralized  agencies  lending  at 
relatively  fixed  interest  rates  on  standardized 
security. 

Competitive  Effect  of  Outside  Lenders  Upon 
Contract  Terms  of  Mortgages 

Further  evidence  on  the  resistance  of  certain 
types  of  mortgage  credit  to  standardization, 
even  though  favorable  interest  rates  are  offered 
by  outsiders,  is  afforded  by  data  on  the  trend 
of  average-contract  terms  of  mortgages  by  dif- 
ferent lender  groups.  It  was  thought  by  many 
that  availability  of  long-term  amortized  loans 
through  the  land  banks  would  operate,  because 
of  competition,  to  cause  other  lenders  to  offer 
loans  with  similar  provisions.  But  little  evidence 
is  found  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  result  in 
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the  period  1917-35.  The  reasons  are  perhaps 
similar  to  those  which  accounted  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  high  rates  charged  by  local  lenders 
in  the  1920's  in  the  face  of  the  expanded  oper- 
ations of  the  lower  interest  rate  lenders.  Special- 
ization in  certain  types  of  loans  tended  to  reduce 
competition  among  lenders.  In  the  1920's 
outside  lenders  apparently  tended  to  take  over 
a  large  part  of  the  mortgage  business  that  met 
their  credit  standards  in  regard  to  risks  and 
costs,  leaving  to  local  lenders  the  mortgages 
which  involved  higher  risks  and  other  higher 
costs  or  which  either  were  better  suited  to  short- 
terms  or  could  not  qualify  for  long  terms. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  average  term 
of  years  for  which  mortgages  were  written  by 
insurance  companies  in  the  period  1917-21, 
was  about  7.5  (table  62).  The  average  term  of 
loans  by  insurance  companies  in  the  next  5-year 
period,  1922-26,  increased  somewhat,  the  aver- 
age being  8.7  years.  This  suggests  that  land 
bank  competition  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
mortgage-credit  terms,  but  in  the  next  5-year 
period,  1927-31,  the  average  fell  to  8.1  years, 
and  in  the  period  1932-35,  fell  to  7.2.  The 
period  since  1935  may  have  seen  a  reversal  of 
this  trend,  but  no  comprehensive  data  are  avail- 
able. The  fact  that  insurance  companies  have 
not  felt  the  need  to  lengthen  appreciably  the 
terms  of  their  loans  suggests  that  the  demand  for 
long-term  loans  is  not  particularly  strong  from 
their  borrowers. 

Table  62. — Average  term  of  mortgages  filed  by 
selected  private  lender  groups,  United  States,  1917— 
21,  1922-26,  1927-31,  and  1932-35 


Lender 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1932-35 

Years 
7.5 
3.7 
2.7 
4.7 

Years 
8.7 
3.3 
2.5 
5.7 

Years 
8.1 
3.1 
2.1 
4.7 

Years 
7.2 

2.9 

1.9 

Others !                           

4.3 

1  Excluding  Federal  and  joint  stock  land  banks  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner. 

For  the  miscellaneous  other  lenders  (other 
than  banks  and  individuals)  for  which  data  are 
shown,  the  movement  of  the  average  term  of 
loan  has  been  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
that  for  insurance  companies. 

Not  only  did  the  average  contract  term  of 
mortgages  made  by  individuals  and  local  banks 


not  increase  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of 
the  land  banks,  but  the  average  actually  was 
reduced  (table  62).  This  suggests  that  one  effect 
of  outside  competition  was  to  shift  mortgage 
financing  suited  to  low  interest  rates  and  long 
terms  to  the  land  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
with  the  result  that  local  banks  and  individuals 
were  left  with  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total 
loans  of  a  character  suited  to  short  terms. 

Short-Term  Loans  Still  Widely  Used. — That  the 
national  trends  are  roughly  typical  of  the  trends 
of  the  average  term  of  mortgages  in  the  different 
regions  is  seen  from  table  63.  These  data  sug- 
gest that  a  large  part  of  the  farm-mortgage 
financing  of  the  country  is  of  such  a  character 
that  either  the  lenders  are  unwilling  to  make 
long-term  loans  or  borrowers  see  no  great  ad- 
vantage in  demanding  such  loan  provisions. 

A  question  that  requires  further  study  is  the 
character  of  the  agricultural  operations  under- 
lying the  financing  that  continues  to  be  done  on 
short  terms  and  at  interest  rates  higher  than  those 
offered  by  the  land  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. It  is  possible  that  inertia  among  both 
borrowers  and  lenders,  as  well  as  legal  restric- 
tions on  certain  of  the  lenders,  may  help  to 
explain  this  situation.  But  the  almost  Nation- 
wide tendency  of  local  interest  rates  and  contract 
terms  of  mortgages  to  remain  out  of  line  with 
those  of  the  land  banks  suggests  that  reasons 
rooted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations or  farming  practices  cause  many  borrowers 
to  use  short-term  loans  and  to  pay  relatively 
high  interest  rates. 

Table  63. — Average  term  of  mortgages  filed  for 
selected  private  lender  groups,  in  selected  States, 
1917-21,  1922-26,  1927-31,  and  1932-35 


Lender  and  State 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1932-35 

Insurance  companies: 

Years 
5.2 
9.1 
7.1 
7.3 

8.5 
3.7 
2.6 
5.3 

5.9 
2.7 
1.6 
4.2 

7.9 
4.3 
2.9 
5.2 

Years 
2.2 

8.7 
7.8 
7.9 

7.2 
3.4 
2.4 
4.4 

4.2 
2.7 
1.2 
3.7 

6.7 
4.5 
2.0 
4.9 

Years 
2.6 

7.8 
8.4 
8.0 

6.5 
3.5 
2.3 
4.4 

3.7 

2.5 

.9 

3.3 

5.3 

4.5 
1.2 

4.7 

Years 
2.7 

Colorado.-  ..  .      

7.4 

Georgia  _.          

8.8 

Iowa  ...  

6.0 

Individuals: 

New  York             . 

6.0 

Colorado -_ 

3.2 

Georgia      

2.1 

Iowa    ..     

4.0 

Banks: 

New  York- 

2.9 

Colorado  .- 

2.0 

Georgia _ 

.8 

3.1 

Others:  > 

New  York 

5.3 

Colorado. 

6.8 

Georgia.  ...      

1.6 

4.9 

i  Excluding  Federal  and  joint  stock  land  banks  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner. 
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Need  for  Further  Research  on  Structure 
of  Farm-Mortgage  Market 

Formulation  of  an  effective  program  of  public 
action  in  the  mortgage-credit  field  must  rest, 
in  part  at  least,  on  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  competitive  forces  operating  in 
this  field.  This  "money  market"  is  perhaps 
best  described  as  a  series  of  partly  independent 
and  partly  overlapping  markets,  with  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  competition  among  lenders 
varying  at  a  particular  time  by  areas  and  kinds 
of  farming,  and  over  a  longer  time  with  changes 
in  economic  conditions.  Competitive  relation- 
ships that  have  prevailed  in  the  past  are  not 
necessarily  desirable  or  inevitable  for  the  future, 
but  the  persistence  of  certain  basic  elements  of 
diversity  suggests  the  need  for  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  significance  for  public  policy. 

Problems  Are  Many. — Problems  for  further 
research  are  many.  To  what  extent  is  the  lack 
of  standardization  in  the  terms  under  which 
credit  has  been  extended  to  farmers  a  reflection 
of  forces  operating  through  the  supply  side  of 
the  farm-mortgage  market  and  to  what  extent 
a  reflection  of  forces  operating  through  the 
demand  side?  If  chiefly  as  a  result  of  special 
conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  mortgage 
credit,  then  somewhat  better  possibilities  for 
extending  to  farmers  certain  of  the  advantages 
cf  obtaining  credit  on  a  standardized  basis  may 
exist  than  if  the  present  lack  of  standardization 
arises  mainly  from  the  demands  of  farmers  for 
diverse  types  of  credit.  This  question  bears 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  feasible,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture,  to  use  the  competi- 
tion of  federally  sponsored  institutions  that 
furnish  credit  on  a  standardized  basis  to  bring 
pressure  upon   private  mortgage  lenders. 

A  tendency  has  been  noted  to  view  high  inter- 
est rates  and  short  terms  for  mortgage  credit 
extended  by  private  lenders  in  certain  areas  and 
for  certain  types  of  credit  as  primarily  the  result 
of  an  unsatisfactory  supply  situation  in  the 
mortgage-credit  market  which  could  be  cor- 
rected by  a  change  in  the  organization  ol  credit 
facilities.  Many  believed  that  this  situation 
could  be  changed  materially  by  measures 
operating  through  the  supply  side  of  the  market. 
Definite   improvement   has   resulted  from   such 


measures  as  those  provided  by  the  Federal  farm 
loan  system,  but  results  to  date  suggest  that 
although  farmers  naturally  prefer  low  interest 
rates  and  other  loan  provisions  favorable  to  them, 
some  may  want,  even  more,  other  features  of 
loan  contracts  that  may  be  inconsistent  on  a 
cost  basis  with  low  interest  rates. 

Other  problems  involve  learning  more  about 
the  types  of  ordinary  business  credit  that  are 
best  adapted  to  different  types  of  farming, 
different  aspects  of  farm  operations,  and  varying 
requirements  of  borrowers  as  to  sound  manage- 
ment of  their  own  financial  affairs  as  a  whole. 
For  some  kinds  of  farming  it  may  be  that  the 
advantages,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  of 
borrowing  on  standardized  credit  terms  more 
than  offset  any  disadvantages  of  adapting  the 
scale  of  operations  and  other  features  of  the 
farm  enterprise  to  conform  to  standardized 
credit  arrangements.  In  other  cases  the  oppo- 
site situation  may  prevail.  Better  organization 
of  mortgage-credit  facilities  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
standardized  mortgage  credit  may  aid  particular 
kinds  of  farming  more  than  others. 

Farmers  Have  Different  Needs. — Some  farmers 
might  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  added 
costs  involved  in  providing  them  with  credit  in 
amounts  and  on  terms  that  fit  into  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  their  farm  operations.  Long- 
term  loans  requiring  periodic  curtailment  of 
principal  may  be  better  adapted  to  certain  kinds 
of  farming  and  to  certain  types  of  borrowers. 
For  others,  accumulation  of  savings  in  the  form 
of  repayment  of  real  estate  debts  may  neither  be 
suited  to  their  plans  for  farm  operations  nor 
best  adapted  to  their  general  financial  plans. 
Local  private  lenders  can  perhaps  offer  distinct 
advantages  to  certain  types  of  borrowers  and 
large  centralized  lenders  to  other  types  of 
borrowers.  This  may  partially  explain  the 
present  division  of  the  loan  field. 

Evidently  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  mort- 
gage credit  needs  close  study.  The  exploratory 
material  presented  in  this  chapter  provides  at 
least  a  working  hypothesis  that  low  interest 
rates  may  be  only  one  of  many  attributes  of  a 
mortgage  contract  considered  desirable  by  many 
borrowers. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE   CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES  • 


Chapter  12 


Issues  and  Problems  Relating  to  the  Role 
of  the  Government  in  Farm-Mortgage  Credit 


In  the  consideration  of  specific  current  prob- 
lems relating  to  Federal  mortgage-credit  institu- 
tions, many  of  the  cleavages  of  opinion  and 
differences  of  emphasis  have  their  roots  in 
certain  basic  general  issues.  Moreover,  the  real 
issues  often  lie  largely  outside  the  specific  field 
of  Federal  mortgage-credit  policies.  Many 
questions  with  respect  to  the  objectives  sought 
through  these  policies  and  methods  best  adapted 
to  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  are 
broader  than  generally  believed.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  relate  some  of  the  more  important 
issues  in  regard  to  Federal  mortgage-credit 
policy  both  to  other  issues  in  this  field  and  to  the 
broader  field  of  which  these  issues  are  an  integral 
part. 

Private     Versus     Public     Mortgage-Credit 
Facilities 

Whether  primary  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
private  or  public  credit  facilities  to  furnish 
farm-mortgage  credit,  is  an  issue  that  pervades 
practically  all  specific  current  problems.  In 
the  appraisal  of  specific  proposals  the  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  their  probable  effects 
upon  the  ability  and  willingness  of  private 
enterprise  to  function  effectively.  This  in  turn 
usually  raises  the  further  question  of  whether, 
in  the  future,  private  credit  shall  be  expected 
to  do  the  bulk  of  the  farm-mortgage  financing, 
with  Federal  agencies  fitting  in  only  where 
private   agencies   function    poorly;    or   whether 


Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the  bulk  of  farm- 
mortgage  credit,  with  private  lenders  operating 
in  fields  not  well  suited  to  Federal  operations. 

This  issue  may  be  somewhat  academic,  but 
the  viewpoint  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  continued  private  operation  in 
the  farm-mortgage  credit  field  will  necessarily 
color  the  appraisal  made  of  specific  proposals 
as  to  the  Federal  sector  of  this  field. 

Although  private  financing  has  had  certain 
unsatisfactory  features,  private  credit  facilities 
must  still  be  recognized  as  having  certain  advan- 
tages for  the  farmer,  particularly  in  regard  to 
adaptability  to  special  circumstances,  that  are 
difficult  to  duplicate  through  centralized  public 
agencies  except  at  high  cost.  Moreover,  a 
decision  to  expand  the  credit  sectors  now  covered 
by  Federal  agencies  may  have  significant  impli- 
cations in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  mort- 
gage-credit services  to  be  offered  and  the  loan 
charges  to  be  made  by  Federal  agencies.  Such 
a  decision  may  affect  indirectly  other  services 
to  be  furnished  by  private  lenders  in  addition 
to  mortgage-credit  service;  and  the  policies 
adopted  as  to  farm-mortgage  credit  may  have 
indirect  effects  on  those  adopted  in  other  fields 
of  Federal  credit  services.  Decisions  bearing  on 
this  question  should  be  considered  in  terms  of 
still  broader  questions  than  those  related 
directly  to  farm-mortgage  credit  facilities  alone. 

But  the  public  purposes  to  be  achieved  through 
extensive   participation  of  the   Government   in 
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farm-mortgage  financing  may  be  so  essential  as 
to  make  the  disadvantages  negligible.  It  is 
possible  that  the  results  expected  of  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  mortgage-credit  service  are  such 
that  the  profit  motive  of  private  financing  alone 
cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  them.  For 
example,  public  policy  operating  through  Fed- 
eral mortgage-credit  channels  might  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  beneficial  form  of  public  action 
designed,  along  with  other  action  programs,  to 
assist  agriculture  in  adapting  to  changing 
economic  conditions.  Considerations  of  this 
character  may  justify  the  sacrifice  of  certain  of 
the  advantages  to  farmers  of  private  credit 
facilities. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  most  cases  to  decide  once 
for  all  the  general  question  of  the  proper  role  of 
private  and  public  mortgage-credit  agencies. 
This  question  usually  is  only  one  of  many  that 
arise  in  connection  with  specific  problems.  But 
the  sum  total  of  a  large  number  of  specific 
decisions  may  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  con- 
stituting a  decision  on  the  broader  issue  involved. 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  exclusively  a  problem 
of  mortgage  credit.  It  is  a  problem  that 
ultimately  arises  with  respect  to  the  kind  of 
agricultural  economy  and  even  the  kind  of 
general  economy  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
society. 

Social  Objectives  and  the  Cost  Principle  of 
Lending  for  Federal  Mortgage  Institutions 

Whether  the  pursuit  of  social  objectives  by 
Federal  mortgage-credit  institutions  is  consist- 
ent with  the  cost  principle  of  lending  is  a  question 
that  frequently  arises.  To  bring  such  questions 
to  an  issue  requires  an  agreement  on  the  defini- 
tions which  such  commonly  used  terms  as  social 
objectives  and  cost  principle  of  lending  are  to 
be  given. 

The  term  social  objectives  is  variously  used 
but  usually  connotes,  insofa-  as  public  policy  is 
concerned,  an  objective  of  increasing  group 
welfare  through  governmental  action.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  Federal  credit  agency  is 
established  presumes  that  certain  objectives  are 
recognized  which  apparently  cannot  be  fully- 
attained  by  private  lending  alone.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  no  real  issue  appears  as  to   whether 


Federal  mortgage-credit  institutions  should  pur- 
sue social  objectives.  The  real  issues  relate  to 
the  particular  objectives  to  be  sought  and  to  the 
limits  within  which  such  activities  are  to  be 
confined. 

In  connection  with  these  limits,  issues  are 
sometimes  stated  in  terms  of  a  choice  between 
a  business-credit  standard  and  a  social-credit 
standard  for  the  operation  of  a  particular 
Federal  mortgage-credit  institution.  Both  of 
these  standards  would  appear  to  involve  the 
pursuit  of  social  objectives.  The  term  business- 
credit  standard  usually  means  that  only  those 
social  objectives  shall  be  sought  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  cost  principle  of  lending.  The 
latter  term  is  used  to  mean  that  the  costs  of  the 
institution  are  expected  to  be  paid  by  the  bor- 
rowers from  that  institution.  Following  a 
business-credit  standard  places  limitations  on 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  social  objectives 
that  may  properly  be  attempted — limitations 
resulting  from  the  necessity  for  engaging  only  in 
those  types  of  operations  that  promise  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

A  social-credit  standard  is  not  clearly  distin- 
guished from  a  business-credit  standard  by  the 
presence  of  social  objectives.  But  such  a  stand- 
ard is  distinctive  as  regards  the  attitude  taken 
toward  the  cost  principle  of  lending.  Under  a 
social-credit  standard  the  term  "social"  is  dis- 
tinctive if  applied  to  the  method  of  covering 
costs,  which  presumably  is  partly  by  govern- 
mental absorption  of  costs.  Governmental  ab- 
sorption of  costs  relaxes  certain  restrictions  upon 
an  institution  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objectives — 
restrictions  that  the  necessity  for  covering  its 
own  costs  would  impose  upon  it. 

Whether  a  particular  Federal  mortgage-credit 
institution  should  be  required  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  a  business-credit  standard  or  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  on  a  basis  which  involves 
partial  absorption  of  its  costs  by  the  Government 
raises  questions  both  as  to  the  validity  of  the  addi- 
tional social  objectives  sought  and  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  using  credit  channels  as  con- 
trasted to  other  channels  for  the  achievement  of 
agreed-upon  objectives.  The  former  question 
is  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  general  public  policy. 
The  latter  question,  discussed  in  later  chapters 
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in  its  relationship  to  other  specific  problems, 
relates  to  the  feasibility  of  using  credit  facilities 
as  instruments  of  public  policy. 

Type  of  Federal  Mortgage-Credit  Service 
To  Be  Furnished  on  Business  Standards 

Wide  differences  appear  in  the  policies  that 
may  be  followed,  even  within  the  general  limits 
set  by  each  of  these  credit  standards — business 
and  social.  The  objectives  to  be  implemented 
and  the  extent  of  public  contributions  to  be 
made  available  can  vary  widely  within  a  social 
standard  of  credit  policy.  And  even  a  business- 
credit  standard  may  mean  very  different  things 
to  different  people,  although  they  may  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
fining operations  within  the  general  limits  set 
by  adherence  to  the  business-cost  principle  of 
lending.  These  differences  relate  mainly  to  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  business-credit  service 
to  be  made  available  through  Federal  mortgage- 
credit  agencies. 

Specialized  Versus  General  Credit  Service. — One 
phase  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  desirable  business-credit  standard 
comes  to  focus  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  agencies  should  offer  a  specialized  or 
general  mortgage-credit  service.  Mortgage 
credit  is  used  in  a  wide  range  of  financing  oper- 
ations and  has  been  furnished  by  a  wide  variety 
of  lenders.  So  one  question  is,  should  Federal 
agencies  confine  their  operations  to  the  types  of 
credit  service  best  suited  to  standardized  lending 
over  a  wide  area,  or  should  they  attempt  to 
provide  a  diversified  service  to  meet  the  vari- 
ations in  regional,  type-of-farming,  and  per- 
sonal requirements  of  different  farm  borrowers? 
Should  the  Federal  mortgage-credit  agencies 
extending  business  credit  stand  ready  to  make 
only  those  loans  that  can  be  administered 
economically  and  carried  with  a  minimum  of 
risk,  or  should  their  loan  standards  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  making  of  loans  that 
involve  widely  varying  risks  and  administra- 
tive costs? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  may  turn  mainly 
on  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies  to  furnish 
certain  types  of  mortgage-credit  service  at  a  cost 
lower  than,  or  as  low  as,  private  lenders.     Cer- 


tain costs  are  present  regardless  of  the  lender, 
and  in  making  some  types  of  loans  local  private 
lenders  probably  have  distinct  advantages.  On 
the  other  hand,  centralized  lenders  have  definite 
advantages  in  the  furnishing  of  certain  types  of 
credit  service,  especially  if  the  mortgages  are  of 
such  quality  that  they  can  be  used  as  collateral 
for  high-grade  bonds  to  be  sold  in  the  competi- 
tive central  money  markets. 

The  tendency  to  increased  cost  of  centralized 
administration  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  savings  available  through  taking  advan- 
tage of  keen  competition  in  the  central  money 
markets  for  high-grade  investments.  At  what 
point  the  cost  factor  in  lending  may  become  the 
deciding  factor  as  to  the  feasible  expansion  of 
Federal  mortgage-credit  service  on  a  business 
basis  is  a  question  that  needs  additional  study. 
But  if  the  objective  is  to  provide  the  most 
economical  business-credit  service  for  farmers, 
whether  through  public  or  private  agencies, 
this  point  must  be  considered  in  dealing  with 
the  type  of  service  the  Federal  agencies  should 
attempt  to  offer. 

Specific  Versus  General  Objectives. — Operating 
policies  of  a  business-credit  institution  will  vary 
also,  depending  on  whether  certain  specific — as 
contrasted  to  rather  general — objectives  are 
sought.  This  is  closely  related  to  the  question 
of  specialized  versus  general  credit  services  but 
involves  other  somewhat  independent  issues  as 
well. 

An  example  of  a  general  objective  would  be 
that  of  reducing  the  cost  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  type  of  mortgage-credit  service  to 
be  furnished  through  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  structure  of  the  mortgage- 
credit  facilities.  Insofar  as  other  aspects  of  the 
agricultural  pattern  are  concerned,  such  a  policy 
might  be  largely  passive,  leaving  the  agricul- 
tural economy  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changes 
made  with  respect  to  credit  facilities.  At  the 
other  extreme,  Federal  mortgage-credit  facili- 
ties might  be  operated  on  a  business  basis,  but 
with  benefits  confined  mainly  to  certain  groups, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  such  objectives  as 
home  ownership,  conservation,  and  better  use 
of  land  resources,  or  several  other  possible 
specific  objectives.    To  the  extent  that  the  oper- 
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ating  plan  of  Federal  mortgage-credit  agencies 
results  in  savings  in  the  cost  of  furnishing  credit, 
these  savings  can  be  passed  on  to  promote 
certain  changes  in  the  agricultural  economy 
which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  farmers 
involved  had  to  pay  higher  charges  for  credit 
through  competing  sources. 

The  issues  here  are  as  broad  as  those  involved 
in  agricultural  policy  as  a  whole.  Funda- 
mentally the  question  is.  What  objectives  are 
considered  most  significant  and  which  of  these 
objectives  can  be  promoted  most  advantageously 
through  credit  policy?  Such  questions  must  be 
answered  when  setting  up  or  modifying  the  legal 
and  administrative  framework  within  which 
Federal  mortgage-credit  agencies  are  to  operate. 

Pace-Setting  Versus  Provision  of  Major  Credit 
Source. — Most  issues  relating  to  the  particular 
kind  of  business-credit  standard  best  adapted  to 
the  Federal  agencies  are  interrelated.  But  the 
question  whether  these  institutions  should  con- 
ceive of  their  functions  as  those  of  a  competitive 
pace-setting  agency  as  contrasted  to  more  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  sectors  of  the  field  in  which 
they  operate  presents  certain  additional  prob- 
lems. The  pace-setting  function  implies  that 
the  Federal  agencies  will  attempt  to  operate, 
whether  in  a  particular  sector  of  the  mortgage- 
credit  market  or  in  all  sectors,  only  enough  to 
provide  better  standards  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing and  to  implement  the  adoption  of  such 
standards.  Under  such  a  plan  of  operation 
their  activities  would  be  directed  only  toward 
provision  of  one  of  several  competing  mortgage- 
credit  sources;  setting  the  general  plane  of  lend- 
ing for  private  lenders  would  be  regarded  as 
more  important  than  direct  provision  of  mort- 
gage credit  through  Federal  agencies.  The 
other  view  might  be  that  the  Federal  agencies 
should  attempt  to  expand  their  operations  as  far 
as  feasible  on  a  business  basis,  with  the  benefits 
to  farm  borrowers  arising  directly  from  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Federal-agency 
loans. 

The  issue  is  stated  here  in  extreme  form,  but 
the  emphasis  given  to  one  or  the  other  viewpoint 
will  influence  the  general  direction  of  loan  pol- 
icy. For  example,  should  the  fact  that  compet- 
ing private  lenders  are  able  to  take  loan  business 


away  from  the  Federal  agencies  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  so  long  as  farmers  obtain  satisfac- 
tory mortgage-credit  service?  A  certain  volume 
of  loan  business  is  necessary  for  economical  and 
effective  operation  even  as  a  pace-setting  insti- 
tution, but  the  question  would  remain  as  to 
whether  vigorous  efforts  to  expand  operations 
even  beyond  this  point  should  be  made.  A 
small  volume  of  loans  and  the  willingness  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  enter  the  field  if  necessary,  may 
be  adequate  for  the  pace-setting  function  in 
some  areas.  In  other  areas  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  operations  much  further  to  insure 
that  farm  owners  receive  credit  on  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  cost  of  furnishing  it. 

Issues  like  these  cannot  be  settled  independ- 
ently of  many  others.  This  issue  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  temporary  versus  con- 
tinuing mortgage-credit  service. 

Temporary  Versus  Continuous  Service. — The  ques- 
tion of  temporary  versus  continuous  services  by 
Federal  agencies  is  one  facet  of  the  broader 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable 
that  Federal  agencies  expand  the  scope  of  their 
services.  Variations  in  the  scope  of  operations 
as  between  different  periods  rather  than  in  the 
general  scope  of  Federal  mortgage-credit  opera- 
tions are  involved. 

The  last  three  decades  afford  ample  evidence 
that  there  are  times  when  neither  private  lenders 
nor  Federal  institutions  that  rely  directly  on  the 
money  market  for  loan  funds  can  make  sound 
mortgage  loans  in  the  volume  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  agriculture.  An  important 
function  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  in  the  post- 
1929  depression  was  to  take  over  mortgages  held 
by  private  lenders.  Should  this  be  regarded  as 
their  principal  function,  with  provision  of  mort- 
gage credit  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
confined  chiefly  to  pace-setting  operations,  or 
should  the  Federal  agencies  be  expected  to  try 
to  retain  their  present  position  in  the  field? 
Should  the  tendency  of  mortgage  business  to 
flow  to  the  Federal  agencies  in  times  of  credit 
stringency,  and  the  corresponding  tendency  for 
loans  to  flow  back  to  private  lenders  in  more 
normal  times,  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  tend- 
ency to  be  encouraged  or  as  a  development  to  be 
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avoided?  When  circumstances  requiring  action 
like  that  taken  in  the  1930's  arise,  there  may  be 
no  alternative,  but  the  question  of  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  toward  such  operations  remains. 
Should  such  operations  be  regarded  as  tempo- 
rary deviations  from  an  ideal  relationship  of 
Federal  agencies  to  other  lenders,  or  as  a  neces- 
sary central-banking  function  that  should  be 
performed  by  these  Federal  agencies  when  the 
private  credit  system  is  unable  to  function 
properly? 

Clearly  the  central-banking  type  of  credit 
service  would  be  different  in  some  respects  from 
that  based  on  the  attitude  that  these  agencies 
should  be  an  important  source  of  credit  at  all 
times.  For  one  thing,  the  latter  type  of  service 
probably  could  be  standardized  more  than 
could  a  service  designed  to  ease  the  private 
market  for  mortgages  in  times  of  stringency. 
To  serve  as  a  cushion  for  disturbances  in  the 
private-credit  system  might  require  considerable 
variation  in  loan  standards  with  changing  con- 
ditions, at  one  time  exercising  a  restraining 
influence  on  the  mortgage-credit  market,  and  at 
another  operating  to  ease  the  market. 

A  Federal  agency  charged  with  something 
akin  to  a  central-banking  function  in  the  mort- 
gage-credit field  probably  could  function  only 
to  a  limited  extent  within  the  limits  set  by  a 
business-credit  standard.  The  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  function  probably  would  require 
that  business  costs  be  ignored  to  some  degree, 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  mortgage- 
credit  shortage  or  on  the  extent  of  the  tendency 
in  prosperous  times  for  private  lenders  to  go  to 
excesses  in  granting  farm-mortgage  credit.  It 
is  not  always  clear  whether  advocates  of  the 
central-banking  concept  of  Federal  mortgage- 
credit  agencies  would  expect  such  a  function  to 
be  performed  mainly  on  the  basis  of  a  business- 
credit  standard,  or  whether  they  would  expect 
these  limitations  to  be  partially  ignored. 

Several  Modified  Forms  of  Business-Credit  Stand- 
ards.— Further  types  of  business-credit  standards 
might  apply  the  cost  principle  to  an  institution's 
operations  as  a  whole  but  might  depart  from 
such  a  standard  for  particular  classes  of  loans  or 
for  all  loans  at  particular  times.  Thus  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  finance  the  extension 


of  high-cost  credit  at  rates  below  cost  out  of 
earnings  in  excess  of  costs  from  other  loans; 
moreover,  profits  earned  in  prosperous  times 
might  be  used  to  furnish  credit  below  cost  in 
depressed  times. 

Insofar  as  the  limitations  set  by  adherence  to 
the  cost  principle  for  a  Federal  credit  institu- 
tion's operations  as  a  whole  are  observed,  outside 
limits  are  thereby  placed  on  the  extent  to  which 
a  below-cost  lending  policy  can  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  particular  loans.  The  extent 
to  which  certain  groups  of  borrowers  can  be 
made  to  carry  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  credit 
used  by  others,  will  depend  on  the  additional 
earnings  from  particular  groups  that  can  be 
obtained  without  inviting  outside  competition. 
This  may  depend  in  turn  on  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  agencies. 

Types  of  Social-Credit  Standards 

The  many  possible  types  of  social-credit 
standards  may  be  classified  both  as  to  objectives 
and  as  to  the  methods  used  to  achieve  them. 
Objectives  may  be  highly  specialized  or  of  a 
general  character,  and  methods  used  to  achieve 
a  given  objective  may  also  vary.  A  general 
factor,  fundamental  in  such  a  credit  system,  is 
the  length  to  which  society  will  go  in  absorbing 
the  costs  of  the  program.  This  sets  certain  limits 
to  the  objectives  and  influences  the  methods  to 
be  adopted. 

Many  Possible  Objectives. — One  of  several 
objectives  of  a  social-credit  policy  may  be  to  in- 
crease the  net  income  of  all  borrowers  from  the 
Federal  agency  in  question.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Government  carries  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
furnishing  mortgage  credit,  the  immediate  costs 
of  farm  operations  for  present  owners  are  re- 
duced, tending  to  leave  a  larger  net  income  for 
these  farmers.  If  applied  without  restrictions 
to  all  borrowers  from  a  particular  Federal 
agency,  such  a  credit  program  discriminates  not 
only  between  borrowers  and  nonborrowers  but 
also  between  borrowers  from  the  particular 
Federal  agency  and  borrowers  from  other  lend- 
ers. But  among  those  served  by  the  Federal 
agency  no  conscious  distinction  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

A  standard  directed  only  to  the  amelioration 
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of  hardships  of  borrowers  from  the  Federal 
agency  further  discriminates  between  those  in 
need  and  those  not  in  need  but  may  not  reach 
needy  borrowers  from  private  lenders  and  others 
without  mortgage  debts. 

Another  standard,  likely  to  involve  consider- 
able governmental  absorption  of  costs,  is  relief 
of  the  mortgage-credit  market  as  a  whole  when  a 
general  credit  stringency  occurs.  Closely  related 
is  the  tightening  of  this  market  when  private 
lenders  tend  to  loan  excessively.  Once  the 
downward  spiral  of  credit  stringency  and  defla- 
tion is  in  full  motion,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
halt  and  reverse  the  trend  without  assuming 
risks  and  incurring  other  costs  that  will  place  a 
financial  burden  on  the  Government.  Certain 
borrowers  may  receive  the  immediate  benefit 
through  refinancing  their  loans,  but  the  expec- 
tation is  that  the  indirect  benefits  will  extend  to 
still  others,  including  sectors  of  the  economy 
other  than  agriculture.  Relief  of  the  hardships 
of  particular  borrowers  likewise  is  expected  to 
have  other  desirable  effects,  but  emphasis  in 
both  cases  is  upon  the  particular  individuals 
involved. 

All  of  these  objectives  of  social-credit  policy 
tend  to  affect  the  general  pattern  of  agriculture, 
but  positive  shaping  of  the  agricultural  pattern 
is  often  a  secondary  consideration.  A  somewhat 
different  standard  is  involved  if  shaping  the 
agricultural  pattern  is  made  the  primary  objec- 
tive. For  example,  if  promotion  of  ownership 
of  family-size  farms  by  their  operators  is  con- 
sidered a  primary  objective,  then  special  credit 
facilities  can  be  made  available  to  finance  such 
a  program  and  the  Government  may  be  willing 
to  share  a  larger  part  of  the  risks  and  costs  in  the 
extension  of  such  credit  than  for  other  types  of 
credit.  Or  the  objective  may  be  to  assist 
families  stranded  on  worn-out  land  or  in  a  kind 
of  farming  that  grows  products  no  longer  in 
sufficient  commercial  demand.  Credit  may  be 
made  available  on  special  terms  to  enable  such 
farmers  to  reorganize  their  farms  to  produce 
other  products,  or  to  produce  the  same  products 
more  efficiently.  Extension  of  credit  for  such 
purposes  at  a  cost  below  that  consistent  with  the 
risks    and    administrative    costs    involved    may 


provide  a  significant  contribution  to  making  the 
needed  changes. 

These  types  of  social-credit  objectives  are 
illustrative  only.  There  is  an  almost  limitless 
field  for  the  use  of  credit  to  achieve  social  objec- 
tives if  the  limitations  imposed  by  operation 
under  the  cost  principle  are  relaxed.  But  such 
public  policies  involve  costs  and  are  likely  to 
have  some  undesirable  effects.  For  example, 
efforts  to  raise  the  general  level  of  farm  income, 
to  ease  or  tighten  the  mortgage-credit  market  as 
conditions  seem  to  warrant,  and  to  relieve  hard- 
ships associated  with  farm  debts,  if  not  carefully 
administered,  may  tend  to  remove  some  of  the 
motives  for  readjusting  the  agricultural  pattern 
to  a  basis  that  will  enable  farmers  to  carry  on 
without  such  assistance.  On  the  other  hand, 
desirable  changes  in  the  agricultural  pattern 
looking  toward  long-run  objectives  may  create 
immediate  hardships  that  do  not  seem  war- 
ranted. This  is  partly  a  conflict  between 
immediate  and  long-run  objectives. 

In  many  respects  problems  that  arise  in  the 
choice  of  objectives  to  be  achieved  through  use 
of  social  standards  of  credit  administration  are 
not  unlike  the  conflicts  of  group  interests  and 
conflicts  between  immediate  and  long-run 
interests  that  must  be  faced  in  the  broader  field 
of  public  finance. 

Methods  Diverse. — As  an  essential  feature  of 
social-credit  standards  is  governmental  absorp- 
tion of  part  of  the  costs  involved,  the  methods 
for  putting  such  standards  into  effect  usually 
differ  mainly  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
public  subsidies  are  administered  in  connection 
with  credit  operations.  Close  relations  between 
the  objectives  sought  and  the  methods  adopted 
are  found,  but  certain  broad  differences  in 
methods  are  in  part  independent  of  the  ob- 
jectives. 

Common  methods  of  absorbing  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  an  agency  often  involve  such  govern- 
mental action  as  the  guarantee  of  its  obligations, 
the  payment  of  a  part  or  all  of  its  administrative 
expenses,  and  the  contribution  of  interest-free 
funds  to  finance  its  loan  operations.  Such  con- 
tributions to  the  expenses  of  a  credit  agency  may 
or  may  not  be  linked  with  specific  encumbrances 
of  the  contribution  for  certain  purposes. 
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A  somewhat  different  arrangement  involves  a 
general  contribution  to  the  agency  as  a  unit,  but 
with  specific  duties  assigned  to  the  agency,  the 
income  from  the  performance  of  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  cover  their  full  cost.  This  plan 
directs  the  public  contribution  more  specifically 
into  the  financing  of  certain  activities  but  still 
leaves  much  to  the  administrative  discretion  of 
the  agency. 

The  phase  of  the  lending  operations  to  be 
subsidized  can  be  made  still  more  specific  by 
provision  for  subsidies  to  particular  types  of 
borrowers.  In  this  case,  the  emphasis  differs 
from  that  in  which  the  subsidy  is  for  the  agency 
as  a  unit. 

The  preferable  method  depends  in  part  on 
questions  of  administrative  feasibility.  By  leav- 
ing the  actual  administration  of  a  subsidy  largely 
to  administrative  discretion,  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  more  fully  the  technical  knowledge  of 
those  operating  the  agency.  But  certain  dangers 
are  always  inherent  in  conferring  discretionary 
power,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  benefits  will  not 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  a  course 
has  also  the  disadvantage  that  such  an  agency 
may  not  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  efficient 
operations,  as  a  part  of  the  contribution  may 
be  drained  away  by  uneconomical  practices. 
On  the  other  hand,  provision  for  specific  subsidies 
to  particular  borrower  groups  limits  administra- 
tive discretion  with  corresponding  disadvantages. 

A  further  distinction  as  to  the  administration 
of  credit  subsidies  relates  to  whether  the  receipt 
of  these  subsidies  is  made  conditional  on  com- 
pliance with  certain  requirements.  Certain 
present  subsidies  are  made  available  to  all  bor- 
rowers from  the  particular  agency  with  no  re- 
quirements as  to  compliance  other  than  those 
considered  necessary  in  connection  with  the  loan 
itself.  Other  subsidies  are  definitely  linked  to 
compliance  requirements.  If  the  objective  is  to 
provide  relief  or  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
farm  income,  then  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  alone 
may  be  sufficient.  But  if  the  objective  is  to  make 
the  subsidy  both  a  means  for  assisting  farmers  in 
bringing  about  changes  in  the  general  agricul- 
tural pattern,  and  an  occasion  for  exerting  a 
positive  directional  influence  tending  further  to 


encourage  such  changes,  then  the  case  for  com- 
pliance requirements  becomes  much  stronger. 

A  significant  question  with  regard  to  the  en- 
tire field  of  social  credit  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  feasible  and  desirable  to  make  the  granting 
of  these  subsidies  an  occasion  for  social  control 
designed  to  remove  the  causes  that  made  a  sub- 
sidy necessary.  Just  as  the  field  of  social  credit 
is  closely  interrelated  with  that  of  fiscal  policy, 
so  also  is  it  an  integral  part  of  the  broader 
field  of  social  control  of  private  enterprise. 
To  achieve  most  satisfactory  results  may  require 
a  fusion  of  the  administrative  techniques  found 
in  several  interrelated  fields  of  public  policy. 

Administrative  Structure  of  Federal  Mort- 
gage-Credit Agencies 

Although  closely  related  to  many  other  prob- 
lems of  Federal  farm-mortgage  credit  policy, 
problems  relating  to  administrative  structure 
involve  several  partially  independent  issues. 

Centralized  Administration  Versus  Cooperative  Con- 
trol.— How  best  to  achieve  a  good  balance  be- 
tween centralization  of  administrative  control 
in  the  hands  of  public  officials  and  control  by 
the  borrowers  from  the  Federal  mortgage- 
credit  institutions  is  a  continuing  problem  in 
this  field.  The  pressure  of  events  has  worked 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  increased  centrali- 
zation of  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  an  almost  inevitable  counter- 
part of  the  increased  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  Government  in  this  field.  So  long  as  the 
Government  finds  it  necessary  to  carry  heavy 
financial  and  other  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  farm-mortgage  agencies,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  a  substantial  measure  of  centrali- 
zation of  control  in  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  and 
the  exercise  of  control  are  difficult  to  separate  in 
the  administrative  process.  The  issue  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  between  completely  centralized 
public  control  and  completely  decentralized 
borrower  control,  but  relates  to  the  extent  to 
which  decentralized  borrower  control  can  be 
fitted  into  such  a  credit  system. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system,  in  which  this 
issue  is  most  important,  was  established  on  the 
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basis  of  considerable  local  autonomy  on  the  part 
of  borrower  associations,  coupled  with  the  as- 
sumption of  certain  financial  responsibilities  by 
these  associations.  Although  the  results  to  date 
are  none  too  encouraging,  it  does  not  follow  that 
borrower  control  has  no  place  in  this  field. 
That  kind  of  control,  however,  cannot  be  left  to 
operate  in  an  irresponsible  way,  whether  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  borrowers  them- 
selves or  of  the  public  interest  in  these  credit 
facilities. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
dividing  the  administrative  processes  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Government  will  retain  those  con- 
trols that  are  essential  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  public  interests  in  this  credit 
system  and  at  the  same  time  will  delegate  to 
local  groups  those  responsibilities  and  adminis- 
trative duties  which  will  effectively  harness  the 
knowledge  and  self-interest  of  these  groups. 
The  social  disadvantages  of  undue  centraliza- 
tion of  control  in  the  hands  of  Government  and 
the  benefits  of  decentralized  control  by  borrow- 
ers are  regarded  by  many  as  justifying  main- 
tenance of  a  substantial  degree  of  borrower 
control  in  this  field,  even  though  the  immediate 
financial  costs  may  be  somewhat  heavier  there- 
by. Participation  of  local  groups  in  the  admin- 
istrative process  may  have  sufficiently  valuable 
byproducts- — serving,  for  example,  to  provide  a 
basis  for  cooperative  action  and  to  develop 
better  practices  in  the  use  of  credit — to  warrant 
higher  immediate  costs. 

The  Question  of  Financial  Responsibility. — How 
much  financial  responsibility  can  properly  be 
assigned  to  local  borrower  associations  is  a 
question  on  which  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
are  found.  Without  attempting  here  to  explore 
this  issue  fully,  at  least  two  different  issues  are 
recognized.  The  placing  of  financial  responsi- 
bility on  local  associations  of  borrowers  may  be 
evaluated  primarily,  either  as  an  incentive  to 
effective  cooperative  action  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  loan  business  of  an  association  or  as 
one  means  of  differentiating  among  borrowers 
as  regards  total  charges  for  mortgage  credit. 

When  viewed  as  an  incentive  to  cooperative 
action,  the  issue  turns  on  whether  this  or  some 
other    device    will    more    effectively    promote 


interest  in  the  associations  and  stimulate  bor- 
rowers to  work  cooperatively.  For  example,  is 
a  financial  penalty  for  unsound  administration 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  a  financial  bonus 
for  sound  administration?  If  promotion  of 
cooperative  action  is  taken  as  the  principal  goal, 
then  the  placing  of  financial  responsibility  for 
losses  on  these  associations  becomes  only  one  of 
many  possible  means  of  promoting  this  objective. 

But  if  the  primary  purpose  is  to  find  an  effec- 
tive means  of  distributing  the  costs  of  furnishing 
mortgage  credit  among  different  borrowers 
according  to  an  objective  standard  for  measuring 
such  costs,  then  the  effects  of  financial  responsi- 
bility on  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
borrowers  to  cooperate  is  of  less  concern.  More- 
over, a  further  test  to  be  applied  may  have  to  be 
whether  the  placing  of  financial  responsibility  on 
entire  associations  is  the  best  way  to  distribute 
costs  among  borrowers.  Is  this  method  better 
than  a  distribution  of  costs  by  type-of-loan 
groupings  in  which  loans  involving  similar  risks 
and  administrative  costs  are  charged  similar 
interest  rates?  Would  a  surcharge  on  certain 
types  of  loans  rather  than  joint  responsibility  of 
a  heterogeneous  group  of  borrowers  for  losses 
more  effectively  and  more  equitably  provide  for 
losses  and  special  loan  costs? 

The  issues  here  are  often  confused  because  of 
the  presence  of  even  more  basic  issues  on  which 
cleavages  of  opinion  occur.  These  issues,  which 
appear  to  be  mere  questions  of  structure  and 
administrative  organization,  root  deeply  in 
further  questions,  as,  for  instance,  whether  a 
business-credit  standard  based  on  costs  or  some 
other  standard  involving  a  measure  of  govern- 
mental   absorption   of  costs    is    to    be   applied. 

How  Differentiate  Lending- Agency  Functions'? — Of 
a  somewhat  different  character  are  the  issues 
that  arise  in  regard  to  the  proper  basis  for 
differentiating  between  the  functions  best  per- 
formed by  the  several  Federal  mortgage-credit 
agencies.  Should  all  farm-mortgage  credit  from 
Federal  sources  be  furnished  by  a  single  credit 
agency,  or  should  different  types  of  credit 
service  be  under  separate  administrative  control? 
If  the  latter  view  is  accepted,  what  should  be 
the  basis  for  differentiating  among  agencies? 
These  questions,  like  many  others  of  adminis- 
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trative  organization,  cannot  be  answered  in 
terms  of  a  single  principle  unless  that  principle 
is  so  general  as  to  leave  unanswered  most  of  the 
real  questions  at  issue. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  all  farm- 
mortgage  credit  facilities  of  the  Government 
should  be  under  a  single  administrative  agency. 
Certain  advantages  would  result  insofar  as 
closer  coordination  of  credit  policy  probably 
would  be  possible  within  one  administrative 
unit  and  certain  expenses  might  be  reduced 
through  the  elimination  of  duplicate  facilities 
and  personnel.  But  advantages  also  result  from 
having  certain  types  of  credit  service  linked 
administratively  with  other  predominantly  non- 
credit  Federal  programs.  Certain  of  the  Federal 
credit  facilities  are  only  incidental  parts  of  still 
broader  programs.  The  advantages  of  coor- 
dination and  of  savings  through  reduction  of 
personnel  within  an  entire  program  may  be  as 
great  as  though  the  credit  facilities  themselves 
were  joined  administratively. 

The  issue  here  is  largely  whether  the  granting 
of  credit  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  several 
agencies  extending  credit  or  whether  other 
features  are  so  important  in  some  cases  that 
credit  activity  is  not  the  proper  basis  for  group- 
ing of  functions.  In  either  case,  provision  for 
coordination  between  credit  and  other  noncredit 
agencies  is  needed,  and  it  may  make  little 
practical  difference  how  the  several  agencies 
are  set  up  administratively  if  effective  coordina- 
tion is  achieved. 

Assuming  that  some  differentiation  of  func- 
tions is  desirable,  what  are  the  several  possible 
classifications  of  services  for  this  purpose?  One 
possible  basis  depends  upon  whether  the  service 
is  to  be  furnished  on  a  business  standard  or  on 
a  standard  requiring  a  measure  of  governmental 
absorption  of  costs.  This  basis  has  certain 
advantages  in  that  furnishing  credit  on  a  business 
basis  requires  administrative  techniques  differing 
from  those  required  to  administer  a  predomi- 
nantly social-credit  program,  and  probably  does 
not  involve  so  many  administrative  decisions 
directly  affecting  other  programs.  Social  credit, 
by  its  nature,  is  more  directly  related  to  broader 
action  programs  involving  public  expenditures 
and  control. 
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Assuming  further  that  a  general  differentiation 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  business  versus 
social  standards,  should  the  distinction  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  credit  or  the  borrower?  For 
example,  a  borrower  may  have  obtained  part 
of  his  credit  on  a  business  basis  and  part  on  a 
basis  involving  high  risks  and  other  costs  which 
may  result  in  losses  to  the  Government.  Should 
the  entire  debt  of  such  a  farmer  be  carried  by  a 
social-credit  agency,  or  should  a  business-credit 
agency  carry  a  part  of  it? 

This  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  involved 
in  any  plan  to  distribute  functions  according  to 
the  character  of  the  credit  used.  It  has  been 
suggested,  for  instance,  that  some  of  the  delin- 
quent loans  held  by  the  land  banks  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  should  be 
shifted  to  an  agency  designed  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  social-credit  standards.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made,  too,  that  the  land  banks  should 
grant  credit  up  to  their  statutory  limit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tenant-purchase  program,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  be  financed  out  of  public 
funds.  Such  a  plan  would  differentiate  func- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  credit 
rather  than  on  the  entire  financial  position  of 
the  borrower. 

Differentiation  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  service 
has  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  treatment 
with  respect  to  all  business  credit  furnished, 
whereas  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  the  bor- 
rower provides  for  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
all  borrowers  considered  eligible  for  special  credit 
facilities.  Provision  of  a  part  of  the  total  credit 
required  by  a  high-risk  borrower  by  an  agency 
operating  on  a  business  standard  also  reduces 
the  credit  required  from  other  public  agencies 
but  may  increase  the  financial  risks  to  the  agency 
taking  the  less  secure  portion  of  the  loan. 

Within  both  the  business-credit  field  and  the 
social-credit  field  wide  variations  in  types  of 
credit  service  are  found.  For  example,  some 
business  credit  involves  extra  risks  and  costs, 
but  it  may  not  be  considered  desirable  to  absorb 
a  part  of  these  costs.  Other  business  credit  is 
definitely  low-risk  and  low-cost.  Are  such 
diverse  types  of  business-credit  service  properly 
administered  by  the  same  agency,  or  should 
separate  agencies  be  charged  with  the  granting 


of  each  type  of  credit?  This  question  arises  in 
regard  to  the  future  functions  of  the  land  banks 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage' Corporation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  some  farmers  with  extra-risk 
Commissioner  loans  granted  on  a  strict  business 
basis,  and  others  with  loans  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  where  greater  emphasis 
is  placed  on  governmental  absorption  of  costs. 
Where  to  draw  the  line  between  extra- risk 
credit  that  should  be  required  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  extra-risk  credit  that  is  properly  fur- 
nished on  a  partial-subsidy  basis  raises  both 
general  questions  of  public  policy  and  specific 
questions  regarding  administrative  machinery. 
The  presence  of  high  risks  alone  apparently  is 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  allocation 
of  functions. 

At  present  the  credit  furnished  by  both  organ- 
izations involves  public  subsidies,  and  the  differ- 
ence may  lie  more  in  the  economic  and  financial 
status  of  the  borrowers  from  these  two  agencies. 
But  sufficient  similarity  exists  in  regard  to  both 
the  credit  furnished  and  the  borrowers  served  to 
raise  a  question  as  to  whether  extra-risk  credit 
should  be  furnished  through  a  separate  agency 
or  divided  between  the  land  banks  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

Within  the  field  served  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  are  found  types  of  credit  service 
ranging  from  extra-risk  credit  involving  only 
limited  possibilities  of  eventual  losses  to  loans 
representing  largely  grants.  A  question  arises 
whether  a  valid  distinction  can  be  drawn  for 
administrative  purposes  between  such  types  of 
loans.  Would  it  be  better  to  administer  sepa- 
rately those  loans  which  are  expected  to  be 
repaid  in  full,  under  a  measure  of  Federal  super- 
vision and  guidance,  leaving  those  loans  which 
involve  grants  at  the  outset  to  be  administered 
through  a  rural  relief  agency?  Advantages  can 
be  cited  for  such  a  plan,  like  that  of  permitting 
a  better  comparison  of  costs  and  results,  but 
other  advantages  are  found  in  the  freedom  to 
shift  a  borrower  from  one  status  to  another  within 
a  single  administrative  unit  as  the  economic  and 
social  position  of  the  borrower  change.  It  is 
possible  that  many  of  the  advantages  of  separate 
administration  can  be  achieved  by  segregation 


of  functions  within  administrative  units  as  well  as 
through  separation  of  agencies  for  partially 
independent  operations. 

Whatever  method  of  allocating  functions  to 
different  agencies  might  be  adopted,  certain 
borderline  cases  will  always  exist,  and,  in  time, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  move  certain  borrowers 
from  one  classification  to  another.  Effective 
administration  would  seem  to  require  continued 
efforts  to  segregate  loan  services  according  to 
broad  types  of  service  with  constant  coordination 
between  administrative  units  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  services  and  gaps  in  the  service  not 
filled  either  by  private  or  public  agencies. 

How  Coordinate  Credit  Service  as  a  Whole? — Other 
problems  relating  to  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  Federal  sector  of  the  field  arise  with  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  Federal  mortgage-credit 
agencies  not  only  to  other  Federal  agricultural- 
credit  agencies  but  also  to  the  entire  credit 
system  of  the  Nation.  The  issues  extend  too  far 
into  other  fields  to  be  treated  adequately  here, 
but  it  should  be  recognized  that  problems  of 
administrative  structure  for  Federal  mortgage- 
credit  agencies  cannot  be  considered  entirely  in 
terms  of  relations  within  this  field  alone. 

One  question  continuously  comes  to  the  front. 
After  all,  is  mortage  credit  in  itself  a  valid  basis 
for  the  definition  of  an  agency's  functions?  For 
example,  would  the  furnishing  of  business  credit 
to  agriculture  regardless  of  the  type  of  security  be 
a  more  appropriate  basis  for  grouping  of  func- 
tions? It  has  been  suggested  that  the  borrowing 
of  funds  on  a  long-term  basis  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  contacts  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender  for  effective  adminis- 
tration and  continued  interest  of  the  borrower 
in  his  local  association.  Some  believe  that 
cooperation  among  borrowers  would  be  in- 
creased if  mortgage-credit  service  were  combined 
with  other  credit  service  and  perhaps  even  other 
financial  services.  The  question  may  have  to 
be  answered  mainly  in  terms  of  ultimate  goals. 
It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  effective 
borrower  control  requires  that  the  administra- 
tive structure  of  Federal  agencies  embrace  a 
number  of  credit  services  used  by  farmers.  At 
least  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  credit 
service  provided  according  to  business  standards 
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is  not  a  more  effective  grouping  of  Federal  credit 
services  than  credit  service  based  on  a  specific 
type  of  security. 

Many  phases  of  the  administrative  structure  of 
Federal  mortgage-credit  agencies  present  issues 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Government  to  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  structure  established  will 
reflect  the  answers  given  to  many  of  the  basic 
questions  of  policy  raised  earlier.  Is  it  intended 
that  Federal  agencies  shall  stand  ready  to 
furnish  a  complete  credit  service  for  agriculture 
or  merely  to  operate  in  certain  sectors  of  the 
credit  field?  If  the  former  is  intended,  operating 
units  will  be  required  in  all  areas,  and  variations 
in  structure,  by  areas,  may  be  required  to  serve 
the  varying  credit  needs.  If  the  latter  is  the 
goal,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  operate  in  only 
part  of  the  country  and  with  a  fairly  rigid  ad- 
ministrative structure.  These  and  many  re- 
lated questions  depend  for  their  answers  upon 
the  position  taken  with  regard  to  even  more 
basic  issues  of  Federal  mortgage-credit  policy. 

Although  somewhat  less  tangible  than  the 
other  issues  noted,  many  administrative  prob- 
lems concern  the  relation  of  the  Federal  system 
of  agricultural  credit  to  the  credit  and  fiscal 
system  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Adminis- 
trative arrangements  may  be  required  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  agricultural-credit  policy  with 
the  credit  policies  of  Federal  agencies  furnishing 
nonagricultural  credit.  A  more  unified  Federal 
credit  program  may  be  required,  including  co- 
ordination of  Federal  agricultural-credit  pro- 
grams with  general  credit  and  fiscal  policy. 
Questions  here  relate  to  administrative  machin- 
ery for  fitting  agricultural-credit  programs  into 
a  national  credit  program.  It  may  be  possible 
to  prevent  agricultural-credit  and  other  credit 
programs  from  working  at  times  at  cross  pur- 
poses. For  example,  what  arrangements  will 
permit  full  consideration  of  the  possible  con- 
flicts between  a  policy  of  Federal  agricultural- 
credit  agencies,  which  may  have  as  an  indirect 
consequence  the  weakening  of  the  earning  power 
and  financial  stability  of  commercial  banks,  and 
a  policy  of  Federal  agencies  charged  with  super- 
vision of  commercial  banking  which  is  designed 
to  increase  its  earning  power  and  financial 
stability? 


Efforts  of  monetary  and  credit  authorities  to 
restrain  unwise  use  of  credit  in  certain  sectors 
may  have  as  an  indirect  consequence  unneces- 
sary restriction  of  credit  to  agriculture.  Should 
formal  administrative  arrangements  be  made  to 
deal  with  possible  conflicts  of  credit  policies  or 
should  informal  coordination  be  used  as  the 
occasion  arises'1  The  answers  may  turn  as  much 
on  the  attitude  taken  toward  the  significance  of 
a  national  credit  policy  that  is  effectively  co- 
ordinated as  on  the  feasibility  of  methods  for 
achieving  such  coordination. 

Federal  Action  to  Improve  Private 
Mortgage-Credit  Service 

At  present,  about  60  percent  of  the  farm-mort- 
gage debt  is  held  by  private  lenders,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  farm-mortgage 
credit  field  as  a  whole  (chapter  11)  good  reasons 
are  apparent  for  thinking  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  farm-mortgage  credit  will  continue  to  be 
furnished  by  such  lenders.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  fields  for  the  improvement  of  farm-mort- 
gage credit  facilities  may  lie  in  the  private  credit 
field. 

Several  channels  are  available  through  which 
the  Government  may  influence  private  mort- 
gage-credit practices.  Among  the  most  import- 
ant are:  (1)  Education  and  setting  of  standards; 
(2)  competition  of  Federal  agencies;  (3)  exer- 
cise of  indirect  control  by  standing  ready  to 
refinance  privately  held  mortgages;  (4)  indirect 
control  by  providing  insurance  against  losses 
arising  from  mortgage  loans;  (5)  direct  control 
through  authority  to  supervise  private  financial 
institutions;  and  (6)  direct  control  of  borrowing 
by  clients  of  Federal  programs. 

Although  not  specifically  mentioned  above, 
the  more  general  field  of  Federal  credit  and 
monetary  policy  is  a  significant  channel  through 
which  all  private  lending  can  be  influenced. 
This  phase  of  the  problem  is  not  discussed  here, 
for  it  involves  all  fields  of  credit,  of  which  private 
farm-mortgage  credit  is  only  a  small  part. 

Education  and  Setting  of  Standards. — Education 
and  setting  of  loan  standards  has  long  been  a 
means  by  which  the  Government  has  attempted 
to  improve  borrowing  and  lending  practices. 
This  function  can  be  performed  through  regular 
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extension-service  channels  and  by  the  Federal 
lending  agencies  themselves.  The  setting  of 
standards  by  example  is  a  function  well  adapted 
to  actual  loan  operations,  as  the  Federal  agencies 
are  in  a  better  position  to  pioneer  than  many 
private  lenders  and  can  make  available  to  private 
lenders  the  benefits  of  their  experience.  In 
adaptation  of  loan  provisions  to  fluctuating  in- 
come, measurement  of  farm-mortgage  risks,  and 
development  of  loan  standards,  the  Federal 
agencies  are  in  a  position  to  carry  on  pioneering 
work  of  somewhat  the  same  character  in  the 
credit  field  as  is  now  done  in  other  fields  by  the 
experiment  stations. 

But  perhaps  an  agency  other  than  a  Federal 
lending  agency  should  make  the  results  of  public - 
and  private-lender  experience  available  to  pri- 
vate lenders.  A  Federal  lender  in  direct  com- 
petition wiih  private  lenders  may  not  wish  to 
weaken  its  own  competitive  position  by  aiding 
other  lenders  to  improve  their  service.  In  this 
respect  a  Federal  agency  operating  as  a  pace- 
setting  institution  and  expected  to  bring  com- 
petitive pressure  on  private  lenders  may  not  be 
well  suited  to  the  task  of  aiding  private  lenders 
in  improving  their  loan  practices.  But  if  the 
viewpoint  is  adopted  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Government  in  this  field  is  to  improve 
mortgage-credit  facilities  for  agriculture,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  services  are  furnished  pub- 
licly or  privately,  much  can  be  said  for  a 
program  designed  to  aid  borrowers  in  deciding 
how  to  finance  their  operations  and  to  aid  both 
public  and  private  lenders  in  improving  their 
loan  standards. 

One  suggested  approach  is  that  the  farm  real 
estate  appraisal  function  be  made  entirely 
independent  of  any  governmental  loan  agency, 
and  that  this  service  be  available  to  borrowers, 
prospective  sellers  and  buyers,  and  private 
lenders.  A  plan  of  this  sort  would  require  high 
professional  standards  and  extensive  safeguards 
but  might  provide  an  effective  means  whereby 
technical  knowledge  of  real  estate  values,  farm 
income,  and  farm-mortgage  credit  could  be  fully 
used  by  all  borrowers  and  lenders.  The  possible 
educational  benefits  to  be  derived  might  even 
justify  the  financing  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  part  of  a  general 
educational  program  for  agriculture. 


Whether  appraisal  procedures  have  arrived  at 
a  stage  that  would  justify  making  such  a  service 
available  generally  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant practical  questions  involved.  The  serv- 
ice might  have  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  a  sys- 
tematic organization  of  the  facts  and  to  objective 
conclusions  based  on  specific  standards.  The 
terms  of  a  loan  would  have  to  be  set  by  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender  in  the  light  of  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  but  a  program  like 
this  might  provide  a  better  basis  for  decisions 
regarding  loan  practices. 

In  any  program  designed  to  improve  private 
lending  practices  the  Government  must  not  be 
expected  to  achieve  perfection  in  the  setting  of 
standards.  As  a  forecast  of  the  future  is  involved 
in  any  loan  transaction,  and  as  individuals  tend 
to  appraise  the  future  differently,  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  in  this  respect  perhaps  could 
be  expected  only  to  encourage  private  lenders 
and  borrowers  to  consider  all  relevant  facts  and 
to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  a  broader 
experience  than  is  available  through  their  per- 
sonal observations.  Nevertheless,  both  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  might  well  benefit  as  much 
by  a  chance  to  call  upon  the  Government  for 
technical  assistance  in  regard  to  the  financial 
aspects  of  farming  as  through  the  use  of  other 
services  furnished  to  farmers  by  the  Government. 

Competition  of  Federal  Agencies. — Competition  by 
Federal  agencies  represents  one  method  of 
setting  standards  for  private  lenders,  the  motiva- 
tion used  being  chiefly  economic  pressure.  But 
as  a  general  method  of  influencing  private  lend- 
ing on  farm-mortgage  security,  competitive 
pressure  by  Federal  agencies  presents  certain 
problems. 

To  be  effective  the  Federal  agencies  would 
have  to  so  operate  that  their  willingness  to  make 
loans,  if  necessary,  would  induce  private  lenders 
to  offer  credit  on  more  satisfactory  terms.  Such 
a  method  is  better  suited  to  forcing  down  interest 
rates  and  to  bringing  pressure  for  liberalization 
of  other  loan  terms  than  to  raising  standards 
when  private  lenders  are  inclined  to  loan  too 
liberally.  Other  devices  may  be  needed  to  curb 
undue  liberality. 

How  effectively  the  Federal  credit  agencies 
can  use  competitive  pressure  to  improve  private 
lending  standards  depends  also  on  the  ability 
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and  willingness  of  the  Federal  lenders  to  adapt 
their  loan  service  to  this  function.  The  farm- 
mortgage  credit  market  is  made  up  of  many 
semi-independent  markets  in  which  the  char- 
acter both  of  the  demand  for  credit  and  of  the 
available  supply  of  credit  vary  greatly.  These 
semi-independent  markets  are  partly  geogra- 
phical and  partly  functional  in  nature.  A 
Nation-wide  Federal  credit  system  has  to  con- 
sider the  advantages  to  it  of  standardizing  its 
loan  service  in  order  to  facilitate  economical 
administration.  But  a  standardized  credit  serv- 
ice is  not  well  adapted  to  bring  competitive 
pressure  at  a  multiplicity  of  points  great  enough 
to  induce  private  lenders  to  alter  their  loan 
practices,  but  not  so  great  as  to  attract  the  bulk 
of  the  loan  business.  A  conflict,  therefore,  may 
arise  between  the  use  of  Federal  agencies  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  those  sectors  of  the  market  in  which  such 
pressure  may  be  needed,  and  the  use  of  such 
agencies  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  farm- 
mortgage  credit  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Certain  other  limitations  to  such  use  of  Federal 
lending  agencies  arise  out  of  the  alternative 
opportunities  of  private  lenders  to  invest  in 
other  fields.  Competitive  pressure  in  regard  to 
farm-mortgage  loans  may  result  only  in  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  private  lenders  from  the 
farm-mortgage  field.  To  be  able  so  to  adjust 
Federal  lending  policy  that  competitive  pressure 
is  a  constructive  force  probably  would  require 
careful  and  continuous  study,  not  only  of  the 
changing  competitive  currents  in  the  several 
sectors  of  the  farm-mortgage  market,  but  also 
of  the  competitive  situation  in  related  fields  of 
investment. 

A  further  point  is  the  bearing  of  Federal  credit 
subsidies  on  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies  to 
exert  on  private  lenders  the  degree  of  pressure 
needed.  If  it  is  considered  good  national  policy 
to  subsidize  certain  groups  of  farm  owners 
through  credit  channels,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  up  some  of  the  use  of  Federal  competition 
to  improve  private  loan  standards.  Credit 
subsidies  that  are  effective  in  giving  farmers 
credit  below  cost,  including  adequate  provision 
for  risks,  may  increase  the  competitive  advantage 
of  Federal  agencies  to  the  point  which  makes 


private  lending  in  such  mortgages  unprofitable 
in  view  of  other  investment  opportunities. 

Perhaps  the  possibilities  of  improving  private 
lending  practices  in  regard  to  interest  rates  and 
other  loan  terms  through  Federal  competition 
are  less  promising  than  is  sometimes  thought. 
The  fact  that  private  lenders  charge  high  rates 
and  offer  credit  on  other  terms  not  favorable  to 
farmers,  may  not  be  accounted  for  so  much  by  a 
lack  of  competition  as  by  the  presence  of  certain 
high  costs  of  lending.  Efforts  directed  toward 
removal  of  some  of  the  causes  of  high  lending 
costs  may  prove  even  more  constructive  as  a 
long-run  policy  than  Federal  competition  in 
which  a  part  of  the  costs  may  be  shifted  to  other 
borrowers  or  absorbed  by  the  Government. 
Federal  competition  may  be  a  useful  instrument 
of  public  policy  only  in  particular  types  of  situa- 
tions and  may  not  be  well  adapted  as  a  general 
method  of  improving  private  lending  practices. 

Indirect  Control  Associated  With  Federal  Assistance 
to  Private  Lending. — Exercising  a  measure  of  con- 
trol in  connection  with  a  program  of  assistance 
to  private  lenders  may  enable  the  Government 
to  improve  private  lending  practices.  Two 
types  of  such  assistance  may  be  considered 
briefly.  The  Government  might  offer  special 
refinancing  facilities  to  private  lenders  who  hold 
mortgages  that  meet  eligibility  tests  for  such  a 
service.  For  the  private  lender  this  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  shift  sound  mortgages  to 
another  lender  in  times  of  credit  stringency.  In 
normal  times  the  private  lender  could  enlarge 
his  scope  of  operations  by  servicing  mortgages 
and  assuming  the  risks  of  loss,  even  though  the 
funds  might  be  furnished  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Private  lenders  using  this  service  might  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  prescribed  standards  of 
lending. 

A  similar  type  of  service  would  provide  the 
administrative  structure  for  a  mutual  farm- 
mortgage  insurance  system  designed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  carrying  farm-mortgage  risks.  To  be 
eligible  for  such  service,  private  lenders  might 
be  required  to  conform  to  certain  standards  set 
by  the  insuring  agency. 

Both  of  these  measures  have  been  in  operation 
in  regard  to  urban-home  mortgages.  Whether 
similar  arrangements  on  a  large  scale  are  suited 
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to  farm-mortgage  lending,  in  view  of  the  exten- 
sive Federal  loan  services  already  in  operation, 
involves  a  number  of  problems.  A  service  like 
this  to  private  lenders  would  be  expected  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency  as  lenders,  and  this  prob- 
ably would  enable  them  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  existing  Federal  lenders  as  well 
as  among  themselves.  A  decision  to  embark  on 
such  a  program  might  require  extensive  changes 
in  the  functions  of  existing  Federal  agencies. 

These  programs  might  be  operated,  however, 
in  close  harmony  with  extensive  direct  Federal 
lending.  If  existing  Federal  credit  agencies 
were  expected  to  serve  directly  only  those  needs 
to  which  their  plan  of  operation  is  best  adapted, 
then  the  refinancing  and  insurance  services 
might  be  confined  chiefly  to  credit  needs  not  so 
well  suited  to  their  operations.  Or,  this  service 
might  be  made  available  on  equal  terms  to 
public  and  private  lenders,  leaving  the  volume 
and  character  of  the  mortgage-credit  business 
done  by  each  group  to  be  determined  by  their 
relative  abilities  to  furnish  service.  For  example, 
both  groups  of  lenders  might  wish  to  make  part 
of  their  loans  on  a  basis  that  did  not  carry  either 
the  refinancing  or  insurance  privilege  but 
might  stipulate  that  one  condition  for  making 
other  loans  should  be  that  the  borrower  provide 
insurance  or  meet  the  tests  for  the  refinancing 
privilege.  That  might  broaden  the  field  of 
effective  competition  for  mortgage  loans,  not 
only  between  these  two  groups  of  lenders  but 
also  among  private  lenders. 

The  principal  appeal  of  such  a  plan  is  its 
promise  both  of  a  means  for  exercising  some 
public  control  over  private-lending  standards 
and  of  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  efficiency 
with  which  private  lenders  can  furnish  mortgage 
credit.  It  leaves  to  private  lenders  responsi- 
bility for  detailed  administration  of  loans.  This 
may  mean  a  degree  of  flexibility  of  credit  serv- 
ice difficult  to  achieve  economically  through 
centralized  loan  agencies.  One  function  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  private  loans  would 
be  assisting  to  develop  a  more  efficient  method 
of  carrying  financial  risks  that  arise  either  as  a 
result  of  individual  loan  failures  or  of  group 
failures  in  times  of  monetary  and  credit  strin- 
gency. 


But  aside  from  problems  of  an  administrative 
character,  the  further  issue  is  raised  as  to 
whether  any  plan  directed  mainly  to  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  private  lending  will  go  far 
enough.  Such  a  plan  might  confine  the  field 
of  public  credit  agencies  within  narrow  limits. 
But  the  public  agencies  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  as  a  channel  through  which  to  distribute 
subsidies  as  well  as  to  make  loans  to  farmers,  and 
for  this  additional  purpose  they  may  need  direct 
contacts  with  a  large  number  of  borrowers.  A 
program  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  private 
lenders  might  involve  using  channels  other  than 
farm-mortgage  credit  to  distribute  public 
subsidies. 

Supervision  of  Private  Financial  Institutions. — 
A  large  part  of  the  commercial-banking  system 
operates  under  Federal  supervision  and  the 
joint  stock  land  banks  have  represented  a 
specialized  private  mortgage-credit  system  under 
Federal  supervision. 

Improving  farm-mortgage  credit  service  of 
commercial  banks  through  public  supervision  is 
a  phase  only  of  the  broader  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  commercial-banking 
system.  This  subject  is  obviously  too  large  for 
treatment  here.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  many 
of  the  issues  relating  to  the  structure  and  oper- 
ating standards  of  the  commercial-banking  sys- 
tem bear  on  the  efficiency  with  which  these 
institutions  can  function  in  the  mortgage-credit 
field.  For  example,  the  question  of  the  value  of 
self  liquidation  as  a  test  of  sound  commercial- 
bank  lending,  and  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  provision  for  shifting  nonliquid  assets  to 
other  agencies  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  self- 
liquidation,  have  important  implications  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  commercial  banks  to 
furnish  mortgage  credit.  Moreover,  the  issues 
relating  to  the  contributions  that  branch  bank- 
ing could  make  toward  improving  the  agricul- 
tural-credit service  of  commercial  banks  are 
pertinent  here.  But  in  all  of  these  questions  the 
issues  extend  beyond  the  problems  of  farm- 
mortgage  credit.  Supervision  of  commercial 
banks  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
functions  of  the  commercial-banking  system  as 
a  whole. 

The  place  that  private  mortgage-credit  insti- 
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tutions  like  the  joint  stock  land  banks  should 
occupy  in  the  field  is  not  now  an  active  issue  but 
many  once  believed  that  these  banks  would 
eventually  overshadow  the  Federal  land  banks. 
In  other  countries  private  mortgage  banks  have 
flourished  alongside  public  institutions  and  in 
this  country  private  mortgage  banking  and  sim- 
ilar investment  institutions  are  still  a  real  factor 
in  some  areas.  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
extend  public  control  over  private  lenders  in  this 
field,  the  chartering  of  private  institutions  under 
Federal  supervision  provides  one  of  several 
means  for  improving  private  mortgage-credit 
standards. 

Control  of  Borrowing  Practices  of  Clients  of  Federal 
Programs. — The  supervision  of  certain  of  the 
clients  of  Federal  programs  gives  some  chance  to 
influence  private  lending  standards.  As  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  assistance,  these  clients  may 
be  required  to  finance  their  operations  according 
to  prescribed  standards.  Willingness  of  the 
Government  to  assist  such  borrowers  may  en- 
courage private  lenders  to  furnish  credit  on  the 
required  basis.  Through  giving  these  borrow- 
ers advice  and  other  assistance  the  risk  involved 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  private  lenders  may  feel 
justified  in  extending  more  satisfactory  credit 
terms. 

This  method  has  some  points  in  common  with 
a  program  of  farm-mortgage  loan  insurance. 
By  assuming  a  part  of  the  risks  of  such  farmers, 
or  by  providing  administrative  arrangements 
whereby  they  can  carry  their  risks  collectively 
on  a  more  economical  basis,  loans  can  be  made 
less  risky  for  the  lender.  A  promising  experi- 
mental    field     for     cooperation     between     the 


Federal  Government  and  private  lenders  in  the 
development  of  a  sounder  basis  of  private 
financing  of  extra-risk  credit  may  possibly  be 
found  in  this  method. 

Many  Problems  Inherent  in  Complexity  of  Private 
Mortgage-Credit  Service. — There  is  some  danger 
that  governmental  efforts  to  improve  private 
mortgage-credit  practices  may  attempt  to  en- 
courage standardization,  without  due  regard  for 
the  inherent  advantages  of  private  lenders  in 
giving  desirable  flexibility.  A  part  of  the  field 
lends  itself  well  to  standardization  of  risks  and 
loan  terms,  and  increasing  the  proportion  of 
such  credit  that  can  be  furnished  on  a  standard- 
ized basis  tends  to  focus  competition  on  interest 
rates  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  loans.  This 
reduces  the  cost  of  credit  to  the  borrowers  whose 
loans  can  meet  such  tests. 

But  low  interest  charges  maybe  of  less  conse- 
quence to  many  borrowers  than  other  features 
of  a  contract.  A  basic  question  arises,  therefore, 
as  to  what  standards  shall  be  adopted  to  ap- 
praise existing  private-credit  services.  More 
need  for  improvement  may  appear  when  the 
sole  test  is  the  interest  rate  charged,  than  when 
the  interest  rate  is  considered  as  only  one  of 
several  elements  in  the  entire  mortgage-credit 
service.  The  prominence  given  to  interest  rates 
in  the  consideration  of  mortgage-credit  policy 
may  have  detracted  from  the  importance  of 
making  improvements  in  other  aspects  of  the 
service,  such  as  adapting  loan  contracts  to  wide 
variations  in  kinds  of  farming  operations  to  be 
financed  and  to  variations  in  the  character  of 
the  income  available  to  carry  debts. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  13 


Standards  of  Loan  Policy 
For  the  Federal  Land  Banks 


Many  specific  current  problems  relating  to  the 
Federal  land  banks  are  concerned  directly  with 
standards  of  loan  policy.  Others  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  loan  policy,  even  though 
superficially  they  may  appear  unrelated.  These 
questions  relate  to  the  general  type  of  credit 
service  the  Federal  land  banks  should  attempt 
to  furnish,  the  specific  loan  contracts  to  be 
offered,  and  the  charges  to  be  made.  Broad 
issues  are  considered  here  without  regard  to 
existing  legal  standards  and,  to  avoid  confusion 
of  issues,  the  discussion  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Federal  land  banks  will  be  expected 
to  operate  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Is  Greater  Flexibility  of  Loan  Service 
Desirable? 

Many  believe  that  the  loan  services  now  avail- 
able from  the  land  banks  are  not  sufficiently 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
farmers.  This  criticism  in  some  instances  reflects 
only  a  desire  that  the  land  banks  should  pursue 
credit  policies  involving  excessive  risks.  But 
other  real  issues  are  involved.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether,  without  assuming  excessive 
risks,  the  land  banks  can  properly  offer  a  more 
varied  credit  service. 

This  problem  is  sometimes  stated  in  terms  of 
increasing  the  ability  of  the  land  banks  to  com- 
pete with  private  lenders  for  new  loans.  Some 
believe  that  the  type  of  credit  service  now  per- 


mitted by  the  land  banks  hampers  them  un- 
necessarily in  competing  for  new  mortgage 
business.  As  the  financial  interests  of  the  land 
banks  alone  would  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  broadening  the  loan  services  of  these 
institutions  (unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
net  benefits  of  such  Federal-agency  competition 
with  other  lenders  would  be  desirable)  it  appears 
that  still  more  fundamental  reasons  must  be 
found  if  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  character 
of  the  land  bank  loan  service. 

Use  of  Loan  Proceeds  and  Eligibility  oj  Borrowers 

Little  demand  is  apparent  for  changes  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds 
of  land  bank  loans  may  be  used.  But  the  general 
question  persists  as  to  the  desirability  of  any 
restrictions  other  than  those  required  for  sound 
lending.  This  immediately  raises  the  question: 
What  are  the  primary  functions  of  the  land  bank 
system?  Is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
land  banks  to  help  shape  the  agricultural 
pattern,  with  restriction  of  loans  according  to  the 
use  to  be  made  of  proceeds  as  one  method,  or 
is  their  principal  function  to  meet  all  financially 
sound  needs  for  farm-mortgage  credit?  Assum- 
ing that  one  of  their  functions  is  to  assist  in  the 
shaping  of  the  agricultural  pattern,  insofar  as 
this  is  possible  on  a  self-supporting  basis  of 
operation,  how  effective  is  such  a  policy  likely 
to  be  in  view  of  the  presence  of  private  lenders 
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who  are  not  under  obligation  to  restrict  the  use 
of  loan  proceeds  in  the  same  way? 

It  is  possible  that  the  regulative  or  promotional 
effect  of  such  restrictions  on  the  use  of  loan  pro- 
ceeds may  be  small — may  be  limited  mainly 
to  the  financial  advantages  that  the  land  banks 
can  offer  those  borrowers  who  will  act  in  a  way 
to  promote  the  agricultural  program  desired. 
Even  more  direct  methods  might  be  better 
adapted  to  this  objective. 

Similar  questions  may  be  raised  in  regard  to 
requirements  dealing  with  the  eligibility  of 
borrowers  for  land  bank  loans.  Assuming,  for 
instance,  that  the  promotion  of  ownership  of 
farms  by  their  operators  is  considered  sound 
national  policy,  is  credit  preference  for  such 
borrowers  a  good  method  of  promoting  this 
policy?  No  very  good  basis  exists  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  past  efforts,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
over  a  period  of  time  the  tenure  pattern  of  farms 
on  which  the  land  banks  have  held  loans  has 
been  radically  different  from  that  for  most 
private  lenders.  But  a  real  question  arises  as 
to  how  much  farm  ownership  by  the  operators 
can  be  promoted  by  a  credit  system  operating 
within  the  limits  set  by  charging  enough  to  cover 
the  full  cost  of  the  credit  service. 

Term  of  Loan  and  Method  of  Repayment 

When  the  land  banks  were  established  the 
long-term  farm-mortgage  loan  repayable  in 
periodic  installments  during  the  life  of  the  loan 
was  not  common.  Today  this  principle  is 
accepted  by  many  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
sound  mortgage  financing,  although  only  a 
small  part  of  the  privately  held  farm-mortgage 
debt  is  based  on  such  contracts.  A  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  whether  such  a  basis  of  farm- 
mortgage  financing  is  universally  the  most 
desirable,  or  whether  a  contract  like  this  is 
adapted  only  to  particular  types  of  financing. 
For  instance,  are  all  types  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises equally  well  adapted  to  regular  periodic 
repayment  of  loans  during  the  life  of  the  loan? 
Perhaps  use  of  credit  to  obtain  or  retain  control 
of  a  farm  is  more  important  to  some  borrowers 
than  annual  accumulations  of  savings  to  be  in- 
vested in  their  farms.  Is  his  farm  always  the  best 
place  for  the  farmer  to  invest  his  savings?  Would 


a  farmer  be  more  secure  in  his  possession  of  a 
farm  if  principal  repayments  were  allowed  to 
fluctuate  with  his  income?  The  extent  to  which 
the  amortization  principle  has  had  to  be  modified 
in  the  last  decade  indicates  that  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  periodic  repayment  does  not  fit  all 
cases.  At  least,  it  seems  clear  that  many  sound 
methods  of  farm-mortgage  financing  other  than 
that  by  the  long-term  amortization  loan  may 
be  found. 

Another  question  relates  to  whether  the  land 
banks  need  furnish  any  types  of  loan  service 
other  than  are  now  provided  in  order  to  perform 
their  functions  adequately.  Those  borrowers 
whose  financing  fits  existing  standards  may  be 
the  ones  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  furnish  special 
credit  facilities.  Further,  financing  that  is 
better  done  on  other  terms  should  perhaps  be 
financed  by  private  lenders  or  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  but  the  public  policy  standard  here  is 
not  entirely  clear.  Restriction  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  land  bank  system  to  borrowers 
wishing  to  use  loan  proceeds  in  a  particular  way 
or  to  borrowers  with  certain  tenure  character- 
istics is  easily  interpreted  in  terms  of  public 
objectives.  But  similar  restrictions  based  on  the 
adaptability  of  a  particular  type  of  loan  contract 
to  the  borrower's  own  financial  objectives  or  to 
the  character  of  his  farm  enterprise  are  difficult 
to  fit  into  any  clear-cut  national  policy. 

A  further  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  long-term  loan  repayable  on  a  amortization 
basis  has  undesirable  features.  For  example, 
what  effect  does  the  fact  that  a  loan  is  repayable 
in  installments,  thus  tending,  in  time,  to  improve 
the  security  for  the  loan,  have  on  the  initial 
amount  that  a  lender  will  advance  for  buying  a 
farm?  Some  believe  that  this  method  of  lending, 
aside  from  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  may  be 
conducive  to  excessive  loans  with  resulting  bad 
consequences  for  both  the  borrower  and  the 
lender.  What  effect  does  the  ability  of  a  farmer 
to  plan  his  finances  for  a  long  period,  with  no 
worry  about  refinancing  his  loan  every  few  years, 
have  on  the  total  amount  of  debt  he  is  willing  to 
assume?  In  other  words,  is  the  long-term 
amortization  loan  in  itself  an  inflationary  influ- 
ence tending  to  increase  land  values  and  debts? 
Whether  this  is  the  case  is  difficult  to  determine, 
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but  any  tendency  in  this  direction  may  be  a 
consideration  as  over  against  the  well-recognized 
benefits  of  this  loan  plan  for  particular  borrower 
groups. 

Adaptability  of  Federal  Land  Banks  to  Flexible  Loan 
Service 

Besides  the  broad  questions  of  public  policy 
that  are  bound  up  closely  with  the  question  of 
flexibility  of  credit  service,  others  of  a  different 
character  relate  to  the  administrative  feasibility 
of  such  a  loan  program.  In  a  credit  system  na- 
tional in  scope  the  desire  to  achieve  greater 
administrative  efficiency  gives  an  incentive  to 
standardize  operations  as  much  as  possible.  If  a 
principal  objective  of  the  land  banks  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  credit  for  its  borrowers,  considerable 
weight  must  be  given  to  administrative  efficiency 
which  nevertheless  may  work  against  efforts  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  loan  service. 

An  answer  to  the  question  of  flexibility  of  loan 
standards  for  the  land  banks  thus  may  be  made 
in  part  on  the  basis  of  the  importance  attached 
to  partially  conflicting  objectives.  If  low-cost 
credit  for  those  borrowers  who  can  qualify  for 
standardized  loans  is  considered  essential,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  obtain  flexibility  in  the  mort- 
gage-credit field  as  a  whole  by  leaving  the  credit 
fields  not  suited  to  standardization  to  other 
lenders;  or,  to  achieve  greater  flexibility  of  loan 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  low- 
cost  credit  on  a  standardized  basis,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  differentiation  among 
types  of  loans  as  regards  interest  rates  and  other 
charges.  This  question,  although  closely  related 
to  loan  standards,  presents  so  many  independent 
problems  that  it  is  considered  separately  later. 

Influence  of  Refinancing  Function  of  Land 
Banks  on  Loan  Standards 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  loan  standards  for 
the  land  banks  has  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  farmer-borrower  is  free  to  incur  debt 
according  to  his  own  appraisal  of  the  prospects 
of  profitable  use  of  credit.  Historically  one  of 
the  principal  services  of  the  land  banks  has  been 
to  refinance  existing  obligations,  frequently  in- 
curred originally  under  more  favorable  eco- 
nomic   conditions.    In    these    cases    the    total 


amount  of  debt  owed  by  the  farmer  is  already 
fixed.  The  decision  of  the  land  bank,  accord- 
ingly, may  have  to  be  governed  by  a  different 
set  of  circumstances  than  would  prevail  if  the 
farmer  were  considering  only  the  incurring  of  a 
new  debt.  The  land  bank  may  be  obliged 
either  to  refinance  the  existing  obligations  or  to 
refuse  the  loan.  Refusal  to  make  the  loan  may 
protect  the  bank's  own  financial  position,  but 
the  farmer  is  already  committed  to  his  present 
indebtedness. 

At  certain  times  it  is  as  important  for  a  bus- 
iness enterprise  to  minimize  its  losses  as  to  max- 
imize its  profits.  The  question  may  well  be 
raised,  therefore,  whether  it  is  a  function  of  land 
bank  loan  operations  to  aid  farmers  in  minimiz- 
ing their  losses  as  well  as  to  aid  them  in  max- 
imizing their  profits.  In  many  respects  prob- 
ably little  difference  is  found  between  loan 
standards  directed  toward  these  two  aims.  But 
in  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  lender  there 
is  a  significant  difference.  The  former  standard 
would  confine  land  bank  operations  mainly  to 
the  financing  of  profitable  farming  enterprises, 
whereas  the  latter  would  permit  loans  where  the 
farmer  may  eventually  suffer  some  loss,  even 
though  the  lender  may  not  lose. 

By  making  credit  available  at  a  low  cost  and 
by  freeing  the  farmer  from  the  immediate 
danger  of  losing  his  farm,  one  service  of  the  land 
bank  may  be  to  give  the  farm  owner  a  longer 
period  in  which  to  absorb  the  remaining  losses 
by  reducing  his  living  expenses  or  by  some  other 
means.  Apparently,  only  on  the  basis  of  some 
such  concept  of  land  bank  policy  does  a  part  of 
the  land  bank  lending  of  the  last  decade  fit 
into  a  business-credit  standard  of  operations. 
If  the  excessive  debt  is  owed  to  the  land  bank 
itself,  both  the  borrower  and  the  lender  are 
committed  by  existing  arrangements.  Here, 
clearly,  the  loan  standards  for  the  land  banks 
may  have  to  emphasize  minimizing  of  losses  for 
both  parties  rather  than  maximizing  profits  for 
the  borrower. 

The  question  raised  here  specifically  in  terms 
of  loan  standards  is  basic  insofar  as  the  proper 
functions  of  the  land  bank  system  are  concerned. 
If  in  the  future  land  banks  are  called  upon  to 
perform  a  business-credit  service  involving  debt 
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refinancing  under  as  unstable  economic  condi- 
tions as  in  the  past,  it  may  be  necessary  to  regard 
the  function  of  the  land  banks,  in  part  at  least, 
in  terms  of  easing  the  shock  of  economic  change 
insofar  as  this  can  be  done  on  a  business  basis. 
A  measure  of  flexibility  in  loan  standards  may  be 
required,  from  period  to  period,  as  well  as  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  credit  service  given  in  a 
particular  period.  Flexibility  from  period  to 
period  may  involve  the  adoption  of  a  fiscal 
period  much  longer  than  a  year  as  the  basis  for 
ascertaining  whether  the  service  as  a  whole  is 
self-supporting.  Frank  recognition  of  such  a 
function  for  the  land  banks  may  require  also 
critical  reexamination  of  other  aspects  of  loan 
standards  that  are  based  more  largely  on  the 
concept  of  lending  to  farmers  for  normal  business 
purposes. 

Uniformity  of  Loan   Charges  as  a   Factor 
Affecting  Loan  Policy 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  adequately  many 
of  the  questions  relating  to  standards  of  loan 
policy  and  flexibility  of  credit  service  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  charges  to  be  made  for  the 
service.  A  decision  to  grant  different  types  of 
mortgage  credit  involving  varying  amounts  of 
risk  or  administrative  costs  necessarily  brings  to 
the  forefront  the  question  of  differentiating  loan 
charges  by  types  of  loans.  To  what  extent  can 
the  land  banks  successfully  carry  on  a  loan  busi- 
ness involving  varying  costs  for  different  types 
of  loans,  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  uniformity  of  interest  rates  and  other 
loan  charges? 

The  principle  of  uniform  interest  rates  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  sound 
loan  policy  for  the  land  banks.  But  the  desir- 
ability of  uniform  loan  charges  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple for  the  land  banks  is  sometimes  questioned. 
The  issue  may  not  turn  so  much  on  the  abstract 
question  of  the  social  desirability  of  uniformity 
of  loan  charges  as  on  the  necessary  operating 
consequences  and  implications  of  such  a  policy. 
Uniform  loan  charges  may  help  to  set  indirectly 
the  loan  standards  that  the  land  banks  will  have 
to  follow,  or  may  determine  the  volume  of  lend- 
ing that  can  be  done  if  loan  standards  are 
adopted  to  conform  with  uniform  loan  charges. 


Any  lending  institution,  public  or  private,  can 
carry  some  loans  that  do  not  contribute  their 
proportionate  share  to  the  total  cost  of  conduct- 
ing the  loan  business,  including  provision  for 
adequate  reserves  for  losses,  provided  on  other 
loans  it  is  possible  to  collect  more  than  would  be 
required  to  carry  these  types  of  loans  alone. 
This  is  partly  a  matter  of  following  the  principle 
that  under  certain  circumstances  additional 
business,  which  covers  its  special  cost  and  con- 
tributes something  to  the  overhead  costs  of 
operation,  adds  to  the  total  net  earnings  or 
reduces  the  net  losses  for  the  business  as  a  whole. 
There  are  limits  to  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, but  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  the  land 
banks  as  well  as  for  other  loan  agencies. 

One  limitation  to  the  charging  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  system  to  the  low-cost 
business  is  the  ability  of  private  lenders  special- 
izing in  low-cost  loans  to  underbid  the  land 
banks  on  the  interest  rate  or  overbid  on  the 
amount  of  credit  that  will  be  extended.  A  loan 
agency,  like  a  life  insurance  company  or  a 
specialized  mortgage  institution,  can  specialize 
in  low-cost  farm-mortgage  lending  and  thus  will 
not  have  to  charge  more  than  just  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  particular  type  of  credit 
service  it  is  furnishing. 

That  the  uniform  interest-rate  policy  of  the 
land  bank  system  may  have  prevented  the  land 
banks  from  obtaining  any  large  part  of  the  loans 
in  certain  Middle  Western  States  in  the  1920's 
is  suggested  by  the  small  percentage  of  total 
credit  furnished  by  these  institutions  in  areas  of 
relatively  low  private  interest  rates. 

If  uniform  interest  rates  are  charged,  and  if 
other  charges  are  made  relatively  uniform,  the 
loan  standards  of  the  land  banks  may  have  to  be 
formulated  so  that  the  highest  cost  types  of 
business  will  be  refused  and  the  lowest  cost  busi- 
ness will  be  lost  to  private  competitors.  To  the 
extent  that  private  lenders  can  furnish  the  low- 
cost  credit  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  uniform 
charges  of  the  land  banks,  the  land  banks  will 
be  hampered  also  in  their  ability  to  carry  high- 
cost  loans  yielding  only  the  uniform  rate. 

So  long  as  the  present  reduced  interest  rates  on 
farm-mortgage   loans  are  in  effect,   the  public 
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subsidy  feature  modifies  these  tendencies.  For 
many  low-cost  borrowers  the  reduced  land  bank 
interest  rates  reduce  the  incentive  to  shift  their 
loans  to  private  lenders.  On  such  loans  the 
public  subsidy  may  be  received  mainly  by  the 
land  banks,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
actual  cost  to  the  land  banks  of  lending  to  these 
low-cost  borrowers  may  be  little  if  any  higher 
than  the  present  reduced  interest  rates.  This 
subsidy  is  thus  available  to  the  land  banks  to 
carry  the  additional  costs  of  other  higher  cost 
loans  for  which  even  the  contract  interest  rate 
may  not  cover  all  costs,  including  adequate  pro- 
vision for  losses. 

The  subsidy  thus  permits  the  land  banks  to 
provide  a  wider  range  of  credit  service,  insofar 
as  variations  in  costs  and  risks  are  concerned, 
than  would  be  possible  if  they  were  required  to 
operate  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Moreover, 
the  removal  of  these  subsidies  might  impose  a 
hardship  on  particular  land  banks  as  well  as  on 
the  high-cost  borrowers  who  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  present  low  private-lender  interest 
rates. 

Methods   For    Adapting    Loan    Charges   to 
Credit  Costs 

Problems  relating  to  flexibility  of  loan  stand- 
ards and  adaptation  of  the  system  of  charges  to 
conform  with  different  loan  standards  pertain 
largely  to  new  loan  business,  as  the  land  banks 
are  already  bound  by  contractual  arrangements 
in  regard  to  existing  loans.  Only  as  the  re- 
writing of  present  mortgages  gives  opportunity 
can  changes  be  made  with  respect  to  these  loans. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  most  fruitful  to  consider 
this  problem  primarily  in  terms  of  new  business. 

One  way  to  operate  the  land  banks  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  with  a  system  of  uniform  loan 
charges  would  be  to  make  all  loans  on  a  basis 
that  will  bring  them  within  the  cost  and  risk 
stratum  consistent  with  the  uniform  loan 
charges.  But  if  it  is  considered  desirable  for  the 
land  banks  to  furnish  additional  types  of  credit 
service,  both  in  higher  and  lower  cost  and  risk 
strata  than  are  consistent  with  the  uniform  loan 
charges,  it  may  be  necessary  to  devise  means  to 
make  the  charges  consistent  with  the  variations 
in  loan  costs. 


The  most  direct  method  to  do  this  would  be 
to  levy  on  each  loan  all  of  the  direct  costs  for 
that  loan  that  can  be  accurately  measured  or 
estimated  for  the  future  and  then  provide  for  a 
further  special  charge  by  groups  of  loans  to  cover 
additional  costs.  This  further  charge  would  be 
to  cover  losses  and  other  costs  that  can  be 
estimated  reasonably  well  for  entire  groups  of 
loans,  but  that  cannot  be  estimated  accurately 
for  each  loan  separately.  Thus  the  total  charges 
for  a  particular  loan  might  consist  of  (1)  the 
cost  of  the  borrowed  funds,  (2)  all  special  costs 
that  are  associated  directly  with  the  placing  of 
the  loan  on  the  books,  (3)  an  estimate  of  mini- 
mum future  servicing  costs  for  loans  of  this  type, 
and  (4)  a  surcharge  applicable  to  all  loans  of 
this  type  to  build  up  an  adequate  reserve  to 
cover  those  additional  administrative  costs  and 
those  losses  that  may  be  predictable  for  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  loans  but  not  predictable  for 
individual  loans  within  the  group. 

This  method  would  require  classification  of 
new  loans  according  to  the  probabilities  that  the 
loans  will  give  rise  to  losses  and  other  special 
costs.  For  all  loans  a  minimum  surcharge 
would  be  required  to  cover  those  additional 
administrative  costs  and  losses  that  might  devel- 
op for  any  loan.  The  main  differentiation 
would  relate  to  the  probabilities  of  additional 
costs  and  losses  that  appear,  from  experience, 
to  be  associated  with  certain  types  of  loans.  It 
is  possible  that  the  aggregate  loan  charges  in 
relation  to  the  principal  of  a  loan  would  vary 
greatly  among  loans  even  in  the  same  area. 
This  feature  of  the  plan  might  present  some 
administrative  complications. 

Indirect  ways  of  varying  loan  charges  to  con- 
form with  loan  costs  are  many.  The  present 
plan  whereby  land  bank  borrowers  are  required 
to  buy  stock  in  their  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tion provides  one  basis  for  differentiating  by 
groups  of  borrowers  as  to  effective  charges  for 
credit.  Other  plans  provide  for  patronage 
dividends  to  these  associations  on  the  basis  of 
their  contribution  to  the  net  earnings  of  the  land 
bank.  All  such  plans  have  the  advantage  that 
the  existing  administrative  structure  can  be 
utilized. 

Questions  arise  as  to  whether  administrative 
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costs  and  losses  vary  by  geographic  areas  as  much 
as  by  types  of  loans;  and  whether  a  farm  loan 
association  is  a  satisfactory  unit  over  which  to 
spread  the  unpredictable  costs  and  losses  for 
individual  loans  incident  to  farm-mortgage 
lending.  To  provide  a  sound  financial  structure 
for  the  carrying  of  such  costs  may  necessitate 
blanketing  a  part  of  the  unpredictable  costs  and 
losses  over  a  still  larger  group  of  borrowers. 

If  uniformity  of  loan  charges  on  a  national 
basis  operates  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  loan 
service  that  the  land  banks  can  offer  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  then  the  same  is  true  only  to  a 
lesser  extent  if  uniformity  of  charges  is  applied 
to  any  smaller  area.  The  land  banks  may  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  low-cost  and  low-risk 
credit  to  some  farmers  and  high-cost  and  high- 
risk  credit  to  others  even  in  the  same  farm  loan 
association.  Uniform  loan  charges  within  an 
association,  high  enough  to  cover  aggregate 
costs  and  losses,  may  cause  the  low-cost  credit 
to  be  furnished  by  private  lenders,  leaving  the 
land  banks  with  more  of  the  high-cost  lending. 
This  will  mean  raising  the  charges  still  higher 
to  cover  the  resulting  higher  average  costs. 

But  moderate  regional  variation  in  loan  stand- 
ards and  loan  charges  may  be  all  that  is  desired. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  measure  by  the 
types  of  plans  discussed  above.  It  may  be  that 
greater  efficiency  of  the  land  banks  arising  from 
their  plan  of  operations  will  provide  sufficient 
margin  between  their  charges  and  competitive 
charges  of  private  lenders  to  allow  all  the  varia- 
tion in  credit  service  within  a  region  that  is 
desired.  Moreover,  the  continuation  of  public 
subsidies  would  permit  continued  effective  com- 
petition by  the  land  banks  for  low -cost  loans 
with  the  public  subsidy  on  such  loans  available 
to  carry  the  additional  costs  on  high -cost  loans. 
The  administrative  problems  of  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  cost  principle  to  loans  with  similar 
risks  and  other  costs  may  make  more  feasible 
a  plan  providing  moderate  differentiation  by 
areas  supplemented  by  public  subsidies. 

To  provide  for  some  differentiation  of  loan 
charges  within  farm  loan  associations,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  general  differentiation 
by  associations  would  be  possible.  For  example, 
local  associations  might  require  as  a  condition 


for  the  granting  of  high-risk  or  otherwise  high- 
cost  types  of  credit  that  an  additional  contribu- 
tion be  made  to  the  reserve  fund  of  the  associa- 
tion. Or  the  land  bank  itself  might  require  such 
a  contribution,  or  even  the  furnishing  of  loan 
insurance,  as  a  condition  for  making  such  loans. 
If  the  public  interest  required  it,  the  Government 
might  even  carry  a  part  or  all  of  the  additional 
cost  of  such  insurance  for  certain  types  of  bor- 
rowers. 

Means  are  available  whereby  the  land  banks 
can  engage  in  lending  in  several  cost  and  risk 
strata  of  the  mortgage-credit  market  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  but  the  real  issue  may  be 
whether  it  is  desired,  after  all,  that  the  land  banks 
should  operate  on  this  principle. 

Relation  of  Loan  Standards  to  Other  Agri- 
cultural Programs 

A  somewhat  different  group  of  questions  per- 
tains to  the  relation  land  bank  loan  standards 
should  have  to  other  agricultural  programs. 
Land  bank  policy  should  be,  insofar  as  possible, 
in  harmony  with  the  objectives  of  other  agricul- 
tural programs.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  the  conditions  that  must  be  met  to 
qualify  for  a  sound  loan  are  identical  with  the 
objectives  of  other  noncredit  programs. 

But  it  should  be  recognized,  that  land  bank 
loans  are  made  for  long  periods  and  must  carry 
provisions  applicable  to  the  consequent  uncer- 
tainties. There  is  the  possibility,  therefore,  that 
the  loan  standards  of  the  land  banks,  which  in 
a  sense  are  part  of  a  long-range  agricultural 
program,  may  be  in  apparent  conflict  at  times 
with  other  current  programs  that  are  subject 
to  change  annually  or  oftener. 

A  mortgage  contract  involves  contractual  re- 
lationships designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
both  parties  over  an  extended  period.  To  make 
these  relationships  subject  to  change  along  with 
changes  made  in  other  agricultural  programs 
may  be  difficult  administratively  and  may  even 
nullify  some  of  the  advantages  of  long-term 
contracts. 

This  problem  has  many  facets.  For  instance, 
is  the  granting  of  credit  by  the  land  banks  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  requiring  compliance 
with  other  Federal  agricultural  programs?    The 
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extent  to  which  those  borrowers  who  otherwise 
would  not  voluntarily  participate  in  such  pro- 
grams can  be  induced  to  do  so  it  this  is  a  required 
condition  for  obtaining  a  loan  will  depend  largely 
on  the  competitive  situation  in  farm-mortgage 
lending. 

To  the  extent  that  land  banks  can  offer  ad- 
vantages to  borrowers  not  availah>  from  other 
lenders,  these  advantages  may  be  used  to  induce 
borrowers  to  comply  with  or  to  participate  in 
other  programs.  But  the  advantage  to  different 
borrowers  may  vary  widely  depending  on  many 
specific  features  of  the  credit  service  and  the  loan 
charges.  Some  borrowers  might  not  gain 
enough  from  the  mortgage-credit  arrangements 
to  compensate  for  the  disadvantage,  real  or 
fancied,  of  taking  part  in  another  program. 
Others  might  be  so  induced.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  the  loan  standards  and  system  of 
charges  for  the  land  banks  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  all  borrowers  to  participate  in  other 
agricultural  programs. 

What  weight  should  be  given  to  the  probable 
future  effects  of  existing  agricultural  programs 
in  arriving  at  basic  guides  to  loan  policy,  such 
as  normal  value,  prospective  farm  income  avail- 
able for  debt  service,  and  the  prospective  degree 
of  stability  of  income?  Extending  credit  in- 
volves a  forecast  of  the  future.  Should  it  be 
assumed  that  the  agricultural  program  as  a  whole 
will  provide  for  larger  and  more  stable  farm  in- 
come during  the  full  life  of  loans  currently 
closed?  Should  past  experience  in  the  loan  field 
be  given  reduced  weight  in  loan  policy?  To 
what  extent  should  loan  policy  discount  possible 
future  improvements  in  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  thus  provide  for  larger  loans,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  or  other  loan  features  consistent 
with  these  expected  improvements? 

These  are  not  easy  problems.  If  the  land 
banks  were  to  "assume  the  worst,"  that  is,  either 
that  such  programs  will  be  short-lived  or  that 
they  will  not  bring  about  the  expected  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  these  banks  might  follow 
a  loan  policy  so  conservative  that  more  opti- 
mistic competitors  would  take  over  much  of  the 
new  loan  business.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
land  banks  are  too  optimistic  about  the  future 
effects  of  these  other  programs  on  farm  income, 


they  may  not  only  suffer  heavy  financial  losses 
but  may  exert  an  undesirable  influence  on  land 
values  and  on  the  general  agricultural  pattern. 

Even  if  the  land  banks  should  correcdy  fore- 
cast future  benefits  to  farmers  of  these  other 
programs  and  arrange  their  credit  policies  to 
provide  loans  that  future  incomes  will  support, 
a  part  of  any  advantage  to  agriculture  may  be 
capitalized  into  higher  debts  and  land  values  so 
that  some  of  the  increased  income  of  future 
farmer- borrowers  will  be  drained  away  to  pay 
for  the  higher  capital  costs  of  farm  ownership. 
Such  a  loan  program  may  transfer  a  part  of  the 
larger  income  to  other  economic  groups,  in  the 
form  of  larger  interest  payments,  through  the 
resulting  influence  on  land  values  and  the  vol- 
ume of  farm  debt. 

What  kind  of  a  land  bank  loan  policy  actually 
would  be  most  nearly  in  harmony  with  a  general 
agricultural  program  designed  to  increase  the 
level  and  stabilize  the  flow  of  farm  income? 
Could  the  land  banks,  by  refusing  to  take  full 
account  of  the  prospective  effects  of  such  pro- 
grams on  farm  income,  prevent  such  expected 
future  incomes  from  being  capitalized  into  higher 
debts  and  land  values?  This  might  be  possible 
to  a  limited  extent  if  farmers  could  thereby  be 
induced  to  save  the  increased  income  or  to  use 
it  to  raise  their  level  of  living  or  to  pay  debts. 
But  the  result  might  be  a  loss  of  loan  business  by 
the  land  banks.  As  the  land  banks  must  operate 
in  a  competitive  loan  market,  their  independent 
power  to  require  that  farms  be  bought  more 
largely  out  of  savings,  is  limited.  This  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  more  general  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  governmental  contributions  to 
farm  income  can  be  retained  in  the  long  run  by 
farmers  as  net  income,  if  such  contributions  are 
regarded  by  new  purchasers  of  farms  and  lenders 
as  permanent  increases  in  the  gross  incomes  of 
farmers. 

Loan-Standards  Policy  the  Focal  Point  of 
Major  Issues  in  Federal  Mortgage-Credit 
Policy 

Probably  more  of  the  basic  issues  relating  to 
Federal  mortgage-credit  policy  come  to  a  focus 
on  problems  of  loan  standards  than  on  any  other 
aspect  of  the  operations  of  the   Federal   land 
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banks.  Whether  these  banks  should  operate  on 
a  business  standard  or  on  a  social-credit  standard 
is  basic  to  any  discussion  of  this  question.  As 
the  problem  of  credit  subsidies  is  treated  sepa- 
rately, this  discussion  has  related  only  to  the 
problems  raised  when  the  land  banks  are 
assumed  to  be  confined  to  a  business  standard. 
But  even  within  these  limits  it  is  evident  that  the 
loan  standards  of  the  land  banks  must  reflect 
the  relative  importance  attached  to  different  and 
sometimes  conflicting  public  objectives.  To  say 
that  the  land  banks  should  operate  on  a  business 
standard  leaves  still  unanswered  a  multitude  of 
other  questions  relating  to  their  loan  standards. 
Many  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in 
terms  of  the  ability  of  the  land  banks  to  operate 
successfully  in  a  competitive  market.  Unless 
these  banks  are  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 
costs  through  public  subsidies,  their  loan  stand- 


ards must  be  of  such  character  that  they  can 
survive  in  competition  with  private  lenders. 
Types  of  credit  service  they  can  offer  as  regards 
risks  and  other  costs,  charges  they  should  make 
for  different  loan  services,  the  extent  to  which 
their  operations  can  be  made  to  further  the 
objectives  of  other  agricultural  programs,  all 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
petitive situation  in  farm-mortgage  lending. 
Only  through  public  absorption  of  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  these  institutions  or  through  govern- 
mental actions  altering  the  basis  on  which  private 
lenders  can  extend  mortgage  credit,  can  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  competition  of 
private  lenders  be  relaxed.  A  part  of  the  price 
of  operating  according  to  the  cost  principle  of 
lending  is  the  necessity  for  confining  the  scope 
of  the  activities  of  the  land  banks  within  certain 
limits. 
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Chapter  14 


Problems  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 


Attention  recently  has  been  centered  on  the 
problem  of  the  national  farm  loan  associations, 
chiefly  because  of  their  losses  resulting  from  their 
endorsement  of  the  Federal  land  bank  loans 
closed  through  them  and  because  losses  on  such 
loans  have  impaired  much  of  the  capital  stock 
of  these  associations,  which  is  owned  by  their 
borrower-members.  The  effective  cost  of  credit 
to  a  substantial  number  of  the  borrowers  from 
the  land  banks  has  thus  been  increased  above 
the  costs  represented  by  the  contract  interest 
rate  and  other  loan  charges. 

The  status  of  national  farm  loan  associations 
has  been  reviewed  in  earlier  chapters,  but  a 
review  of  the  financial  condition  of  these  associ- 
ations alone  does  not  make  entirely  clear  just 
where  the  difficulties  lie.  Neither  is  it  clear  what 
means  are  available  for  correcting  such  difficul- 
ties. It  is  evident  from  the  record  that  the  stock 
of  many  national  farm  loan  associations  is  so 
impaired  that  they  are  practically  insolvent  and 
unable  to  render  a  comprehensive  loan  service 
to  borrowers  in  the  area,  and  that  the  condition  of 
other  associations  is  sufficiently  serious  to  impair 
substantially  their  ability  to  serve  borrowers  or 
potential  borrowers.  But  to  appraise  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  situation  involves  problems  that 
can  be  considered  adequately  only  when  the  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  these  associations  as  a 
part  of  the  entire  land  bank  system  are  made  the 
points  of  reference. 

Several  Approaches  to  the  Problem. — Any  appraisal 
of  the  national  farm  loan  association  situation 
will  be  affected  by  whether  the  losses  of  these 


associations  are  considered  to  have  been  exces- 
sive. Losses  on  farm-mortgage  loans  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  land  bank  system.  Insofar 
as  the  losses  for  individual  associations  or  for 
the  entire  system  are  considered  excessive,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  seek  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing such  losses  in  the  future.  This  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  the  loan  policies  to  be  followed,  and 
thus  is  not  entirely  a  national  farm  loan  associ- 
ation problem. 

But  regardless  of  whether  the  losses  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  excessive,  it  is  clear  that 
such  losses  have  given  rise  to  many  problems 
involving  these  associations.  One  approach  to 
these  problems  is  concerned  with  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  additional  loan  charges  placed  on 
borrowers  as  a  result  of  the  losses.  Some  regard 
losses  as  simply  an  additional  charge  placed  on 
borrowers  and  justified  by  the  risk  carried  by 
the  land  banks  on  member-borrowers'  loans. 
This  approach  to  the  problem  is  directly  related 
to  the  broader  question  of  the  correct  relation- 
ship of  loan  charges  to  risks  and  other  loan  costs. 

A  second  approach  that  may  be  taken  is 
through  the  argument  that,  as  a  result  of  a  too 
close  tie-up  between  the  general  loan-service 
functions  and  the  loss-distribution  function  of 
the  associations,  their  financial  losses  unneces- 
sarily impaired  their  ability  to  render  a  compre- 
hensive loan  service.  This  raises  the  general 
question  of  the  relationship  between  the  loan- 
service  function  and  the  loss-distribution  function 
of  these  associations. 

A  third  approach  may   regard   the  financial 
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position  of  the  associations  as  a  result  of  faulty 
arrangements  for  the  allocation  of  income  and 
losses  among  different  segments  of  the  land  bank 
system.  Some  believe  that  undue  responsibility 
has  been  placed  on  the  associations  for  losses 
without  adequate  provisions  for  allocating  in- 
come to  them  to  carry  the  losses.  This  raises 
the  question  of  the  right  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  losses  and  income  among  the  several  segments 
of  the  system. 

Relationship   of    Loan    Charges  to  Risks 
and   Other   Costs 

Considering  first  the  possibility  that  the  loss  to 
the  borrower  arising  from  his  failure  to  receive 
dividends  on,  or  a  full  return  of,  his  capital  stock 
may  represent  a  cost  that  is  justified  from  the 
the  standpoint  of  the  risk  involved,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  just  how  much  cost  this  loss  to  the 
borrower  actually  involves.  Several  cost  possi- 
bilities exist.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
land  bank  and  the  association  may  be  such  that 
dividends  are  paid  on  the  association  stock,  thus 
partially  or  fully  offsetting  the  cost  to  the  borrow- 
er of  the  stock  subscription.  Before  1931  nearly 
29  million  dollars  had  been  paid  by  the  land 
banks  in  dividends,  and  a  large  part  of  this  was 
available  for  dividends  to  borrowers.  Further, 
the  association  may  pay  no  dividends  but  the 
borrower's  stock  may  be  repaid  in  full,  in  which 
case  the  loss  of  return  on  investment  in  stock  is 
the  only  additional  cost  to  the  borrower.  If  the 
stock  is  impaired  also,  the  cost  to  the  borrower 
includes  both  the  loss  of  return  on  his  investment 
in  the  stock  of  the  associations  and  the  loss  of  the 
investment  itself. 

Effect  of  Stock  Purchase  on  Interest  Rate  Varies. — 
To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  stock  purchase  on 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  paid,  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  interest  rate  for  alternative  in- 
vestment by  the  borrower  is  the  same  as  the 
contract  rate  carried  by  his  mortgage.  Let  it  be 
assumed  further  that  the  borrower  invests  5  per- 
cent of  the  original  amount  of  his  amortized  loan 
in  an  association's  stock  which  does  not  become 
impaired  but  on  which  no  dividends  are  ever 
paid.  Under  these  conditions  the  borrower  will 
in  effect  be  charged  for  a  6-percent  loan  made 
on  a  10-year  basis  an  additional  annual  charge 


of  about  0.5  percent,  on  a  20-year  basis  an  addi- 
tional 0.46  percent,  and  on  a  34%-year  basis  an 
additional  0.41  percent.  If  the  rate  of  interest 
is  4  percent,  the  additional  charge  on  a  10-year 
loan  would  amount  to  0.34  percent;  on  a  20-year 
loan,  0.32  percent;  and  on  a  34^-year  loan, 
0.29  percent.  However,  if  the  borrower  loses 
also  his  stock  investment  and  receives  no  divi- 
dends the  increase  in  the  effective  interest  rate 
will  be  even  greater.  For  example,  on  a  6-per- 
cent loan  for  10  years  the  effective  interest  rate 
would  be  increased  by  1.13  percent,  for  a  20-year 
loan  by  0.66  percent,  and  on  a  34^-year  loan  by 
0.47  percent.  On  a  4-percent  loan  the  increases 
would  amount  to  1.08  percent  on  a  10-year  loan, 
0.59  percent  on  a  20-year  loan,  and  0.39  percent 
on  a  34%-year  loan. 

Question  of  Equity  Involved. — When  losses  are 
sustained  by  an  association  they  are  distributed 
pro  rata  among  individual  borrowers  in  the 
association  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  originally 
borrowed.  But  under  these  circumstances,  as 
illustrated  above,  the  longer  the  term  of  the  loan 
the  smaller  is  the  increased  effective  interest  rate 
paid  by  the  borrower. 

Any  decision  as  to  whether  these  variations  in 
credit  costs  for  different  borrowers  are  justified 
necessarily  raises  the  question  of  the  proper  basis 
for  judging  the  fairness  of  the  resulting  distribu- 
tion. One  standard  of  equity  often  employed  is 
that  variations  in  the  effective  interest  rate 
charged  should  conform  with  variations  in  prob- 
able losses  and  other  lending  costs  for  different 
loans  at  the  time  the  loans  were  made.  This 
standard  is  probably  more  important  where  the 
institution's  policy  is  to  operate  on  a  business 
basis.  In  cases  in  which  special  social  objectives 
predominate,  for  instance  in  serving  a  particular 
class  of  borrowers  where  the  costs  are  a  minor 
consideration,  another  standard  might  be  in- 
volved. 

Assuming  the  former  standard  of  equity,  the 
risks  and  other  costs  involved  for  different  loans 
do  not  necessarily  vary  with  the  amount  loaned, 
which  is  the  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
stock  to  be  subscribed.  A  loan  of  $5,000  on  a 
$40,000  property  may  be  a  relatively  safe  loan, 
whereas  a  loan  of  $5,000  on  a  $12,000  property 
may  be  more  risky.     Yet  the  stock  subscribed  by 
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each  borrower  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  other  means  are 
not  employed  for  equalizing  loss  and  other  cost 
probabilities  for  different  loans,  a  distribution  of 
losses  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  stock 
subscribed  cannot  be  considered  equitable  by 
this  standard. 

A  question  also  arises  as  to  whether  in  the 
event  of  association  losses,  the  resulting  differ- 
ences in  effective  interest  rates  charged  on  loans 
of  different  terms  are  necessarily  consistent  with 
such  a  standard  of  equity.  Much  depends  on 
how  this  indirect  method  of  varying  the  effective 
rate  of  interest  is  combined  with  other  features 
of  different  loan  contracts.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  low-risk  loans  can  normally  be  made 
on  a  longer  term  basis  than  can  high-risk  loans. 
High-risk  loans  are  frequently  made  on  a  rela- 
tively short-term  basis.  The  increased  effective 
interest  charge  that  may  result  from  making 
high-risk  loans  on  a  short-term  basis  is  consistent 
with  attempting  to  make  total  loan  charges  for 
high-risk  loans  cover  their  high  loss  and  other 
cost  probabilities.  Likewise,  the  considerations 
in  regard  to  risk  that  appear  to  warrant  making 
certain  types  of  loans  for  long  terms  may  also 
justify  an  arrangement  that  will  bring  about 
relatively  lower  effective  interest  rates  on  such 
loans. 

But  in  many  cases  low-risk  loans  are  wanted 
only  for  relatively  short  terms,  and  the  potential 
higher  charge  may  not  be  warranted.  This 
possibility  may  cause  the  borrower  to  look  else- 
where for  his  financing.  On  the  other  hand, 
high-risk  loans  may  be  desired  for  long  terms 
and  therefore  a  higher  effective  interest  rate 
may  be  warranted;  yet  the  present  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  uniform  contract  interest 
rates,  together  with  the  stock-purchase  require- 
ments would  tend,  in  many  cases,  to  reduce  the 
potential  effective  interest  rate  as  the  term  of 
the  loan  was  made  longer. 

In  some  associations  the  capital  stock  is  fully 
impaired,  and  the  losses  charged  against  the 
association  exceed  the  value  of  the  stock.  They 
are  collectible  out  of  any  present  assets  of  the 
association  in  addition  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
land  bank,  and  out  of  future  income.  As  the 
liability  of  the  borrower  is  now  virtually  limited 


to  the  amount  of  his  capital  stock  in  the  associa- 
tion, his  effective  interest  rate  is  not  increased 
because  of  such  additional  losses  accruing  to  the 
association.41  Lack  of  other  assets  or  sources 
of  future  income  may  therefore  bring  losses  to 
the  land  bank  which  must  be  met  out  of  its 
accumulated  reserves  or  future  income.  This 
may  mean  a  partial  distribution  of  such  losses 
over  other  borrowers  of  the  land  bank.  But 
under  present  provisions  associations  are  usually 
charged  only  with  the  losses  that  occur  in  their 
area. 

Although  the  present  method  of  distributing 
losses  among  different  association  borrowers 
does  not  necessarily  work  equitably  in  all  cases, 
if  properly  handled  it  provides  an  effective 
mechanism  for  varying  interest  charges  in 
accordance  with  the  risks  inherent  in  different 
loans.  An  advocate  of  the  elimination  of  the 
stock-subscription  feature  as  a  method  of 
distributing  losses  would  have  to  make  a  counter- 
proposal that  would  be  equally  as  equitable.  It 
is  possible  that  risks  should  be  further  equalized, 
that  the  contract  interest  rate  itself  should  be 
varied  more  to  reflect  remaining  variations  in 
risks,  that  the  required  stock  subscription  for 
borrowers  or  groups  of  borrowers  be  even  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  amount  loaned,  or  that 
some  other  device  be  employed. 

Relation  of  Loss-Distribution   Function  to 
Loan-Service  Function 

If  the  buying  of  capital  stock  in  an  association 
by  borrower-members  is  viewed  as  a  method  of 
building  up  a  reserve  out  of  which  future  losses 
are  to  be  carried,  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
that  the  other  functions  of  the  association  should 
be  impaired  or  made  ineffective  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  reserve  when  losses  occur.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  as 
amended,  if  there  is  a  default  under  the  terms  of 
any  endorsed  first  mortgage  held  by  a  Federal 

41  Owners  of  national  farm  loan  association  stock 
were  not  held  individually  responsible  after  June  16, 
1933,  for  the  contract,  debt,  or  engagement  of  such 
association  entered  into  after  that  date  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  paid  in  and  represented  by  their 
shares.  Before  June  16,  1933,  owners  of  stock  were 
liable  for  double  the  amount  of  their  stock.  Owners  of 
national  farm  loan  association  stock  are  technically  still 
liable  for  the  contract,  debt,  or  engagement  of  an  associa- 
tion entered  into  before  June  16,  1933. 
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land  bank,  the  association  may  be  required 
within  30  days  to  make  good  this  default  either 
by  payment  in  cash  or  by  the  substitution  of  an 
equal  amount  of  bonds  (12  U.  S.  C,  par.  921). 
Moreover,  the  act  provides  that,  upon  receiving 
evidence  that  any  association  has  failed  to  meet 
any  of  its  outstanding  obligations,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  declare  the  associa- 
tion insolvent  and  appoint  a  receiver  (12  U.  S.  C, 
par.  961).  In  lieu  of  a  receiver,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  appoint  a  conservator 
where  the  continuation  in  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation seems  to  be  in  the  interest  of  its  creditors 
(usually  the  land  bank)  and  stockholders.  As  a 
result  of  the  conservatorship  the  association  may 
continue  to  operate  under  section  25-b  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Act  of  1937. 

Associations  in  classes  1  and  2,  which  represent 
about  42  percent  of  the  associations,  are  the  only 
ones  whose  ability  to  fully  serve  borrowers  in 
their  community  and  the  Federal  land  banks  for 
the  district,  is  not  impaired.  See  p.  75  for 
description  of  NFLA  classes.  The  services  of  the 
other  58  percent  are  decreased,  to  some  degree, 
due  to  losses.  The  principal  service  which  these 
latter  associations  are  unable  to  perform  is  that 
of  accepting  new  loans.  These  associations  con- 
sist of  those  operating  under  section  25-b  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Act  of  1937,  those 
associations  in  classes  3  and  4  not  operating 
under  section  25-b,  and  those  associations  which 
have  voluntarily  become  dormant  and  whose 
records  have  been  sent  to  the  Federal  land  bank 
for  safekeeping.  In  areas  covered  by  any  of  these 
associations,  potential  borrowers  must  be  serv- 
iced either  as  direct  borrowers  or  as  borrowers 
through  the  association  operating  under  the 
special  provisions  of  the  act  (25-b). 

If  the  borrower  obtains  a  direct  loan,  the  con- 
tract rate  of  interest  is  0.5  of  one  percent  higher 
and  if  through  an  impaired  association  operating 
under  section  25-b,  0.25  of  one  percent  higher 
than  the  regular  rate  for  the  loans  closed  through 
a  solvent  association.  In  both  instances  the  bor- 
rower subscribes  5  percent  of  his  loan  to  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  land  bank,  instead  of  to  the 
stock  of  the  national  farm  loan  association. 
But  in  the  case  of  25-b  associations  the  associa- 
tion endorses  the  mortgage  for  the  new  borrower. 


If  either  the  stock  impairment  is  removed  prior 
to  the  time  when  10  or  more  borrowers  have  a 
minimum  of  $20,000  worth  of  loans  in  good 
standing  which  would  permit  a  compartment  to 
be  formed,  or  if  the  compartment  is  acually 
completed,  the  land  bank  stock  is  converted  to 
association  stock.  In  the  former  case  the  con- 
version is  to  old  association  stock  with  the  same 
rights  and  liabilities  as  that  of  members  of  the 
association  before  it  became  impaired,  whereas 
in  the  latter  case  the  conversion  is  to  association 
stock  which  is  segregated  from  the  old  group. 
In  either  case  the  interest  rate  is  reduced 
to  the  rate  on  loans  through  a  regular  solvent 
association.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  borrowers 
in  an  area  where  the  association  is  in  class  3  or  4, 
where  the  association  is  operating  under  section 
25-b,  or  where  the  association  is  dormant,  farm- 
ers do  not  have  the  same  privileges  as  farmers  in 
areas  covered  by  a  solvent  association.  It  is 
further  clear  that  such  associations'  inability  to 
serve  is  due  primarily  to  losses. 

The  general  character  of  the  services  other 
than  carrying  losses  which  national  farm  loan 
associations  are  expected  to  render  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  list: 

(1)  Informing  farmers  as  to  the  types  of  loans  available 
from  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner. 

(2)  Assisting  applicants  for  loans  in  making  out  their 
applications  and  in  closing  loans. 

(3)  Making  recommendations  to  the  land  banks  with 
respect  to  loan  policies  and  standards. 

(4)  Collecting  matured  installments  on  loans,  pur- 
chase-money mortgages,  and  real  estate  contracts. 

(5)  Checking  contracts  to  determine  whether  borrow- 
ers have  lived  up  to  their  terms  in  such  matters  as 
keeping  current  their  taxes  and  assessments,  properly 
using  loan  proceeds,  and  maintaining  buildings  and 
improvements. 

(6)  Procuring  and  submitting  offers  to  buy  farms 
owned  by  the  land  bank  or  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(7)  Managing  farms  held  by  the  land  bank  or  the 
Corporation  in  the  association's  territory. 

(8)  Arranging  for  transfers  of  loans  and  inspecting 
properties  in  connection  with  the  partial  release  of 
security. 

(9)  Keeping  certain  records  and  accounts. 

While  impaired  associations  are  able  to  per- 
form most  of  the  services  mentioned,  except  that 
of  taking  new  loans,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
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cannot  be  of  maximum  assistance  to  borrowers 
or  to  the  bank. 

Segregation  of  Functions  May  Be  Desirable. — From 
a  purely  organization  standpoint,  therefore, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  segregation 
of  the  loss-distribution  function  from  the  routine 
service  functions  of  the  association.  For  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  to  a  degree  for  each  land 
bank,  solvency  is  the  essence  of  ability  to  serve 
borrowers,  but  this  is  not  so  essential  to  the 
ability  of  associations  to  perform  a  part  of  their 
administrative  function. 

The  cause  of  insolvency  of  an  association  may 
in  some  instances  have  been  mismanagement  of 
the  association  itself,  or  too  lenient  loan  stand- 
ards by  the  land  banks,  but  in  most  cases  is 
probably  due  to  unforeseeable  business  condi- 
tions, and  other  contingencies.  In  those  few 
cases  where  the  association's  condition  is  due 
to  its  own  mismanagement,  some  provision  for 
regulating  future  operations  might  be  necessary, 
but  receivership  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
only  method  of  accomplishing  this  objective. 
If  it  is  not  caused  by  poor  management,  the 
function  of  absorbing  losses  might  logically  be 
separated  from  other  service  functions  of  the 
association  and  the  financial  liability  of  the 
association  limited.  But  in  case  limited  lia- 
bility is  provided,  some  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  associations  would  appear  to  be 
essential,  particularly  where  mismanagement  is 
partially  or  wholly  responsible  for  its  insolvency. 

Distribution  of  Losses  and  Income 

The  possibility  may  now  be  considered  that 
losses  in  the  aggregate  may  not  have  been  exces- 
sive but  have  been  charged  against  the  national 
farm  loan  associations  without  providing  them 
with  an  adequate  income  out  of  which  to  meet 
them.  The  loan  charges  in  the  aggregate  may 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  probabilities  of  losses 
and  other  unpredictable  costs  for  the  portfolio, 
but  the  income  may  not  be  distributed  to  those 
segments  charged  with  these  losses  and  other 
costs. 

The  associations  are  liable  for  any  loan  default 
of  a  member-borrower  and  the  member-bor- 
rowers as  a  group  are  liable,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, only  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription  to 


the  stock  of  the  association.  The  borrower  who 
defaults  on  his  loan  is  liable  to  the  full  value  of 
his  property  offered  as  security  and  the  value  of 
his  other  assets  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
obtained  through  a  deficiency  judgment.  Any 
losses  in  excess  of  those  recoverable  from  the 
borrower  in  default  and  from  the  stock  sub- 
scription of  the  other  members  of  the  association 
are  recoverable  out  of  the  other  assets  of  the 
association. 

But  what  are  the  sources  of  income  to  the 
associations,  and  what  are  the  administrative 
costs?  Is  provision  made  for  sufficient  income 
to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  the  associ- 
ation and  leave  funds  for  building  reserves  and 
to  meet  current  losses? 

Although  dividends  on  land  bank  stock  once 
were  important,  income  of  the  association  is  now 
derived  primarily  from  an  allowance  from  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  for  the  servicing  of  their 
assets.  These  allowances  during  1939  were 
around  83  percent  of  total  income  of  the  associ- 
ations. The  services  to  be  rendered  by  associ- 
ations include  the  collection  of  matured  install- 
ments, managing  properties  acquired  by  the 
land  banks  or  the  Corporation,  keeping  certain 
records  on  outstanding  loans,  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  treatment  of  delinquencies, 
and  other  routine  services  connected  with 
handling  loans  after  they  have  been  closed. 
The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  based  on  the 
value  of  such  services  to  the  land  bank  and  the 
Corporation.  To  the  extent  that  such  allow- 
ances cover  only  the  costs  of  performing  these 
services,  nothing  is  available  from  this  source  to 
meet  losses  on  loan  defaults  or  to  build  up 
association  reserves  for  future  losses. 

The  next  largest  source  of  income  now  avail- 
able to  national  farm  associations  is  fees.  This 
source  furnished  about  12.4  percent  of  their  total 
income  in  1939.  Fees  not  to  exceed  1  percent 
of  the  amount  applied  for  may  be  charged 
borrowers  to  cover  expenses  of  the  association 
for  such  costs  as  making  out  their  applications, 
closing  loans,  and  appraisal  of  the  property  to 
be  used  as  security.  These  fees  probably  closely 
approximate  the  average  cost  of  the  service 
rendered  and  are  not  designed  to  form  the  basis 
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for  an  accumulation  of  reserves  out  of  which  to 
meet  losses.  Additional  income  is  derived  from 
interest  on  special  reserve  accounts  and  other 
assets  of  the  associations,  but  income  from  such 
sources  together  with  other  miscellaneous  sources 
in  1939,  amounted  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  association  income. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  associa- 
tion income  that  such  income  is  not  designed 
specifically  to  provide  funds  to  carry  the  entire 
cost  of  absorbing  association  losses. 

Losses  may  be  met  out  of  accumulated  assets, 
as  well  as  out  of  current  income.  Those  associa- 
tions classed  as  "impaired  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  capital  stock,"  however,  have  only  limited 
assets  other  than  land  bank  stock.  For  class  4 
associations,  95  percent  of  the  assets  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  was  made  up  of  stock  in  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks.  (See  p.  75  for  classification  of 
associations.)  Comparable  percentages  for  as- 
sociations in  classes  3,  2,  and  1,  were  95.2,  93.2, 
and  89.0  percent,  respectively. 

Insofar  as  allowances  and  fees  are  based  on 
average  costs,  the  income  of  an  association  that 
is  available  for  meeting  losses  is  influenced  by 
the  operating  efficiency  of  that  association  as 
compared  with  others.  Size  has  a  bearing  on 
the  relative  operating  efficiency  of  different 
associations.  A  recent  study  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shows  that  44  percent  of  all 
associations  operating  on  December  31,  1939, 
had  less  than  100  loans  outstanding;  28  percent 
had  between  100  and  199  loans;  14,  between  200 
and  299  loans;  11,  between  300  and  499  loans; 
and  3  percent,  500  loans  or  over.  Another  factor 
is  the  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  an  asso- 
ciation operates.  A  distribution  of  associations 
for  the  United  States  is  shown  graphically  in 
figure  34,  page  171.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  the  operating  area  of  an  association  is 
extensive,  and  even  though  the  area  is  not  large, 
the  association  headquarters  may  not  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  borrower. 

The  management  of  an  association  has  a  con- 
siderable bearing  on  its  operating  efficiency. 
The  kind  of  directors  and  the  kind  of  secretary- 
treasurer  affect  efficiency.  All  the  officers  ex- 
cept the  secretary -treasurer  are  borrowers  of  the 
banks  and  probably  have  the  interest  of  the 
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borrowers  at  heart.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  operating  efficiency  of  an  association,  con- 
flicts between  the  interests  of  the  officers  as 
borrowers  and  as  representatives  of  the  associa- 
tion may  occur. 

Recognition  of  the  relationship  of  factors  like 
size  of  associations,  operating  territories,  and 
management  to  the  operating  efficiency  of  as- 
sociations, has  been  given  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  associations, 
joint  offices  of  national  farm  loan  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations,  and  realignment  of 
association  territories  (ch.  6). 

From  the  absence  of  specific  provision  other 
than  for  dividends  on  land  bank  stock  to  supply 
associations  with  income  with  which  to  meet 
losses,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  did  not  expect  losses  in 
many  associations  to  exceed  the  subscriptions  of 
capital  stock.  But  the  act  did,  however,  provide 
the  Federal  land  banks  with  an  interest  rate 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  loanable  funds  which 
was  intended  to  cover  administrative  costs  and 
to  establish  reserves  for  losses.  Building  up 
reserves  out  of  earnings  by  the  land  banks  has 
been  facilitated  also  by  the  Government  invest- 
ments in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  and  paid-in 
surplus — all  interest-free  funds.  Although  most 
of  the  land  banks  have  substantial  reserves  from 
which  to  meet  losses,  the  banks  that  have  insuf- 
ficient reserves  present  a  problem.  The  system 
as  a  whole  appears  to  have  considerable  income 
and  reserves  available  to  meet  present  or  future 
losses,  and  consideration  might  well  be  given 
to  methods  of  spreading  a  part  of  the  losses 
over  the  entire  system.  This  would  appear 
to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  joint  obli- 
gation of  the  banks  on  consolidated  farm-loan 
bonds. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  ability  of  national 
farm  loan  associations  to  function  effectively, 
it  would  seem  either  that  the  liability  of  the 
associations  for  losses  should  be  limited  and  the 
functions  other  than  absorbing  losses  segregated, 
or  that  ways  should  be  provided  for  them  to 
obtain  sufficient  income  from  which  to  meet  their 
administrative  costs  and  establish  adequate  re- 
serves for  losses. 


Minimizing  Losses 

Since  the  associations  might  have  functioned 
without  serious  difficulty  if  large  losses  had  not 
occurred,  the  possibility  that  losses  may  have 
been  excessive  cannot  be  overlooked.  Even 
though  the  future  judgment  of  the  land  banks  in 
making  loans  may  be  greatly  improved,  some 
future  losses  are  inevitable,  and  the  main  con- 
sideration is  to  provide  for  such  eventualities. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  empowers  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  character  and  solvency  of 
the  applicant,  and  to  make  an  appraisal  of  the 
security.  The  association  may  also  make  a  rec- 
ommendation either  approving  or  disapproving 
the  application.  No  loan  can  be  made  by  the 
land  bank  unless  it  is  approved  unanimously  by 
the  loan  committee  of  the  association,  so  the 
association  has  within  its  power  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  losses  through  its  own  recommenda- 
tions. While  the  loan  committee  of  the  associ- 
ation is  made  up  of  local  farmer-borrowers 
whose  acquaintance  with  local  circumstances 
should  be  valuable  in  enabling  the  association 
to  decrease  the  risks,  their  local  relationships 
may  sometimes  make  them  reluctant  to  assume 
that  responsibility.  The  problem  of  establishing 
loan  standards  which  will  minimize  losses  is 
probably  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  areas  where  losses  are  concentrated,  as  in 
the  northern  Great  Plains  area  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  some  reexamination  of 
previous  loan  standards  is,  of  course,  necessary. 
The  general  belief  that  these  two  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  adversely  affected  by  abnor- 
mal weather  and  price  conditions  suggests  the 
need  for  careful  consideration  of  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  situation  for  purposes  of 
making  long-term  loans  in  these  areas. 

Related  to  the  question  of  decreasing  the  losses 
from  loan  defaults  is  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
in  handling  acquired  farm  real  estate.  It  was 
not  intended  that  the  banks  would  keep  a  con- 
tinuous inventory  of  real  estate,  so  it  has  been 
their  policy  to  dispose  of  such  properties  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


As  the  Government  has  several  agencies 
equipped  with  facilities  for  handling  certain 
types  of  real  estate,  methods  of  transferring  cer- 
tain of  the  acquired  properties  to  these  other 
agencies  might  well  be  considered.  For  in- 
stance, the  tenant-purchase  program  might 
well  buy  such  of  these  farms  as  are  sound  farm- 
ing units;  or,  if  a  farm  is  unsuitable  for  farming, 
the  land  might  be  taken  over  as  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

Application  of  Cooperative  Principles  to 
Long-Term  Farm-Mortgage  Credit 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  the 
framework  within  which  national  farm  loan  as- 
sociation problems  must  be  considered  and  to 
indicate  possible  lines  of  public  policy  for  dealing 
with  specific  problems.  But  certain  other  as- 
pects of  the  national  farm  loan  association 
problem  transcend  these  more  immediate  prob- 
lems. One  is  the  extent  to  which  borrowing  on 
long-term  farm-mortgage  credit  constitutes  a 
fertile  field  for  the  cooperative  method  of  business 
organization. 

It  is  well  known  that  cooperatives  have 
flourished  in  some  fields  and  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  others.  It  is  recognized  also  that  a 
particular  form  of  cooperation  may  be  well 
adapted  to  certain  fields  but  not  so  well  adapted 
to  others.  Are  there  then  certain  unique  fea- 
tures of  borrowing  on  long-term  mortgages 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  type  of  cooperative 
organization  best  adapted  to  this  field?  Do 
certain  aspects  of  borrowing  on  long-term  mort- 
gages lend  themselves  better  than  others  to  co- 
operative action?  Perhaps  the  best  long-run 
results  may  be  expected  if  local  cooperatives  are 
confined  chiefly  to  certain  phases  of  the  mort- 
gage-credit field. 

What  are  the  principal  phases  of  cooperative 
action  in  long-term  farm-mortgage  credit? 
A  credit  cooperative  may  be  viewed  either  as  a 
cooperative  purchasing  association  in  which 
farm  owners  band  together  to  obtain  mortgage 
credit  wholesale  or  as  a  cooperative  marketing 
association  in  which  they  band  together  to 
market  mortgages  on  their  farms.  From  which- 
ever viewpoint  this  cooperative  action  is  re- 
garded, it  has  some  elements  in  common  with 
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other  types  of  cooperatives.  But  the  great  im- 
portance of  cooperative  sharing  of  financial 
risks  in  this  field  is  perhaps  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  a  mortgage-credit  cooperative. 

The  fact  that  a  mortgage-credit  cooperative 
involves  the  sharing  of  those  risks  inherent  in 
long-term  contracts  tends  to  increase  the  prob- 
ability that  particular  transactions  will  involve 
heavy  losses.  A  mortgage-credit  cooperative 
has  some  of  the  features  of  an  insurance  co- 
operative, but  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases 
the  basis  for  pooling  of  risks  is  not  so  well  worked 
out  as  in  other  fields  involving  cooperative  as- 
sumption of  risks.  The  actuarial  basis  for  co- 
operative carrying  of  risks  in  this  field  is  far  from 
a  stage  of  development  comparable  with  that 
for  fire  and  other  types  of  farmer  insurance. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  insurance 
principle  requires  that  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber and  a  sufficiently  diversified  group  of  risks 
be  combined  to  permit  the  transmutation  of 
individual  risks  into  costs  to  be  shared  by  the 
group,  and  on  a  basis  which  makes  the  insurance 
cost  in  each  case  less  burdensome  than  the 
necessary  consequences  of  individual  assumption 
of  risk  by  the  lender  or  by  the  borrower.  If 
each  borrower  were  to  provide  an  individual 
lender  (who  is  unable  to  diversify  his  invest- 
ments) with  the  same  degree  of  security  for  his 
loan  as  is  available  to  the  lender  by  buying  a 
share  in  a  block  of  mortgages  mutually  guaran- 
teed by  a  large  group  of  borrowers,  the  loan 
probably  would  have  to  be  much  smaller,  and 
the  loan  terms  much  more  favorable  to  the 
lender.  But  if  borrowers  mutually  guarantee 
each  other's  obligations  and  pay  an  insurance 
surcharge  to  build  up  reserves  to  meet  unpre- 
dictable losses  on  individual  loans,  the  size  of  an 
individual  loan  can  be  larger  or  the  loan  charges 
can  be  lower.  In  this  way  borrowers  can  reap 
advantages  through  mutual  guaranty  of  their 
loans  similar  to  those  obtainable  through  any 
other  form  of  insurance. 

The  insurance  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
entire  loan  portfolio  of  a  large  institutional 
lender  as  well  as  to  a  group  of  individual  mort- 
gages against  which  participation  certificates 
are  sold.  To  take  full  advantage  of  diversifica- 
tion  of  risks   it  is  necessary  to  have  much  the 


same  fundamental  arrangement  in  either  case, 
for  diversification,  both  through  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  cases  and  by  inclusion  of  risks 
of  a  diversified  character,  is  essential. 

In  either  case  a  sound  basis  exists  for  adapting 
the  insurance  charges  to  conform  with  varia- 
tions among  loans  in  risk  and  other  probable 
costs.  In  the  case  of  cooperative  assumption  of 
risks  by  borrowers,  there  is  an  incentive  to  adapt 
loan  charges  to  conform  with  costs,  including 
risks,  so  that  all  members  of  the  cooperative  are 
treated  equitably.  True  insurance  does  not  con- 
template that  low  risks  will  pay  the  same  insur- 
ance rate  as  high  risks,  and  competition  tends 
to  prevent  this.  A  cooperative  which  attempts 
to  assess  a  part  of  the  high-risk  loan  costs  to  the 
low-risk  loans  must  face  the  possibility  of  losing 
low-risk  loans  to  its  competitors.  Failure  to 
adapt  insurance  charges  to  risks  and  other 
probable  costs  would  generally  be  regarded  as 
inequitable  and  would  tend  to  be  self-defeating. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  institutional  lender  the 
latter  factor  is  present  regardless  of  the  stand 
taken  on  the  question  of  equitable  treatment  of 
different  borrowers. 

Although  the  national  farm  loan  associations 
as  now  organized  may  be  well  adapted  to  the 
application  of  cooperative  principles  to  the 
routine  administrative  business  and  service 
operations  of  cooperative  mortgage-credit  bor- 
rowing, they  may  be  very  poorly  adapted  to  the 
cooperative  assumption  of  credit  risks.  A  single 
association  may  have  neither  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  loans  nor  sufficient  diversification  in  the 
character  of  risks  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  performing  the  insurance  function.  To 
obtain  the  full  advantages  of  cooperation  it  may 
be  necessary  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  cooperative 
action  of  individual  associations  mainly  to  those 
aspects  of  mortgage-credit  borrowing  not  so 
directly  associated  with  the  joint  assumption  of 
risks,  leaving  such  aspects  of  their  operations  to 
an  administrative  unit  large  enough  to  permit 
application  of  the  insurance  principle  to  this 
type  of  risk. 

Leaders  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  farm- 
mortgage  credit  generally  recognize  that  the 
cooperatives  aim  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
reduce  the  cost  of  farm-mortgage  credit.    Such 
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cooperatives  are  envisioned  by  many  as  a  part  structure  which  promises  to  preserve  those  ad- 

of  the  institutional  framework  within  which  the  vantages   of  cooperative   action   which  can   be 

democratic  process  can   be  developed   to  con-  obtained    best    through    small   groups.    At    the 

tribute  to  a  better  agriculture.     For  such  pur-  same  time  this  form  of  cooperative  should  not 

poses  there  may  be  no  advantage  in  large  size,  be  charged  with  responsibility  that  can  be  dis- 

and  some  actual  disadvantages.    The  problem  charged   efficiently   only   by   a   relatively   large 

apparently  is  to  find   the   type  of  institutional  unit. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FACILITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Chapter  15 


Farm-Mortgage  Credit  Subsidies 


From  the  fiscal  standpoint  farm-mortgage 
credit  subsidies  represent  one  of  several  forms  of 
public  expenditures.  They  are  worthy  of  study 
from  that  standpoint  alone,  but  as  such  they  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  call  for  special  con- 
sideration in  this  report.  This  type  of  public 
expenditure  is  considered  here  as  an  instrument 
of  public  agricultural  policy.  The  purpose  is  to 
suggest  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of  credit 
subsidies  rather  than  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
particular  form  of  subsidy. 

Costs  and  Benefits  Difficult  to  Measure. — In  com- 
mon with  other  activities  of  Government,  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  in  a  very  meaningful  way 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  particular  type  of 
credit  subsidy.  Costs  are  measurable  in  a  fiscal 
sense,  but  to  measure  the  cost  to  those  ultimately 
paying  for  the  subsidy  raises  all  of  the  intricate 
questions  of  the  incidence  and  economic  effects 
of  taxation  and  public  credit.  Measurement  of 
the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  for  different  borrowers 
presents  similar  problems.  Questions  relating 
to  the  incidence  and  economic  effects  of  the  sub- 
sidies are  no  less  intricate  than  those  relating  to 
the  costs.  That  such  subsidies  transfer  income 
from  one  group  to  another  is  evident,  but  how 
much  is  transferred,  and  from  whom  to  whom, 
can  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  tendencies. 

A  Classification  by  Basis  for  Selecting 
Beneficiaries 
Existing  farm-mortgage  credit  subsidies  may 
be  classified  in  numerous  ways.  One  of  these  is 
a  classification  according  to  the  basis  used  in 
selecting  the  beneficiaries. 


One  group  of  credit  subsidies  consists  of 
general  contributions  by  the  Government  to  a 
credit  agency  as  a  unit.  Typical  of  this  group 
are  the  tax-exemption  that  bonds  issued  by  the 
land  banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  have  enjoyed,  the  Federal  guaranty 
of  the  obligations  of  the  latter  institution,  and 
contributions  of  interest-free  capital  to  these 
institutions  by  the  Government.  The  particular 
uses  to  which  the  subsidies  resulting  from  these 
measures  are  expected  to  be  put  and  their  in- 
tended beneficiaries  are  not  specified  except 
indirectly  as  these  institutions  are  obliged  to 
perform  certain  services,  the  income  from  which 
is  not  expected  to  cover  their  full  cost. 

A  second  type  is  allocated  also  on  an  agency 
basis  but  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  funds  is  more 
specific.  For  example,  a  subsidy  may  be  granted 
to  all  borrowers  from  a  Federal  institution  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  formula  regardless  of  need  or 
any  other  specific  eligibility  tests.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  is  the  temporary  interest-rate 
reduction  for  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner borrowers.  The  fact  that  a  farm 
owner  is  indebted  to  one  of  these  agencies  alone 
renders  him  eligible  for  the  subsidy,  thus  making 
the  Federal  contribution  practically  a  blanket 
contribution  to  all  borrowers  from  these  agen- 
cies. The  test  of  eligibility  is  not  the  fact  that 
a  farm  owner  has  a  mortgage  debt  or  that  he 
is  overburdened  with  debt,  but  rather  that  he 
owes  a  mortgage  debt  to  a  particular  lender. 

A  third  type  is  selective  in  a  different  sense, 
and  is  found  where  the  approach  to  agricultural 
problems  is  based  largely  on  the  individual  case 
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method.  The  basis  of  selection,  for  example, 
may  be  the  need  of  the  particular  borrower  for 
financial  assistance,  the  prospects  of  rehabili- 
tating himself  if  given  this  assistance,  or  his 
willingness  to  follow  certain  approved  farming 
or  home-management  practices.  Examples  are 
found  in  the  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  This  basis  of  selecting  the  bene- 
ficiary is  in  sharp  contrast  to  an  unincumbered 
contribution  to  an  agency  as  a  unit  or  to  the 
blanketing  of  subsidies  over  all  borrowers  from 
particular  Federal  agencies.  Factors  such  as 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  borrower,  his 
own  financial  situation,  or  the  characteristics  of 
the  farm  enterprise,  become  bases  for  the 
determination  of  eligibility. 

Just  as  the  form  of  a  tax  affects  its  ultimate 
incidence  and  its  broader  economic  effects,  so 
also  the  form  of  a  subsidy  determines  in  part 
who  receives  the  benefit  and  what  indirect 
consequences  may  attend  the  granting  of  the 
subsidy.  To  explore  the  ramifications  of  this 
topic  is  not  feasible  here,  but  some  problems  of 
confining  subsidies  to  the  intended  beneficiaries 
may  be  illustrated. 

Many  Factors   Influence  the   Incidence  of 
Subsidies 

It  is  well  recognized  that  shifting  of  a  tax 
through  market  processes  is  much  less  likely  to 
occur  if  the  tax  is  regarded  as  temporary.  The 
same  is  believed  to  apply  to  public  subsidies. 
There  is  less  likelihood  that  subsidy  benefits  will 
be  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  or  capitalized 
into  land  values  and  debts  if  it  is  generally 
expected  that  the  subsidy  will  soon  be  removed. 

Then  there  may  be  less  likelihood  that  a  sub- 
sidy will  be  passed  on  through  market  processes 
if  it  is  associated  with  the  personal  characteris- 
tics or  situation  of  the  recipient  rather  than  with 
the  farm  itself.  If  associated  entirely  with  the 
farm,  any  new  buyer  might,  to  paraphrase  a 
common  concept  in  taxation  theory,  "buy  him- 
self free  of  the  benefits  of  the  subsidy,"  and  the 
benefit  of  future  subsidies  might  accrue  largelv 
to  the  one  who  owned  the  farm  at  the  time  the 
subsidy  was  granted,  in  the  form  of  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  his  farm.  The  same  might  be  true  if  the 
subsidy  were  written  into  a  long-term  mortgage 


contract  that  could  be  assumed  by  a  future 
buyer.  The  extent  to  which  such  market  forces 
would  be  operative  would  depend,  of  course,  on 
buyers'  and  sellers'  belief  in  the  permanency  of 
the  subsidy. 

Whether  particular  subsidies  tend  to  be  re- 
tained to  a  greater  extent  by  certain  farmers 
than  by  others,  and  whether  within  the  same 
group  some  are  more  likely  to  retain  them  than 
others,  are  general  questions  having  a  bearing 
on  credit-subsidy  policy.  The  questions  here 
relate  not  only  to  how  different  subsidized 
groups  will  react  to  the  receipt  of  a  subsidy  but 
also  to  how  others  outside  the  subsidized  group 
will  react.  Just  as  placing  a  tax  on  certain 
groups  may  not  set  in  motion  market  forces 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  tax 
on  to  others  through  the  price  system,  so  also 
granting  a  subsidy  to  certain  groups  may  not  set 
in  motion  the  market  forces  that  will  diffuse  it  to 
others.  A  subsidy  to  farmers  which  attracts 
others  to  the  field,  or  causes  those  in  the  field  to 
expand  their  operations,  may  become  widely 
diffused,  benefiting  consumers,  landlords,  and 
producers  of  other  products.  But  a  subsidy  in- 
sufficient to  make  the  particular  kind  of  farming 
attractive  to  others,  or  cause  those  who  other- 
wise would  leave  to  remain  in  the  field  or  expand 
their  operations,  will  be  retained  much  better  by 
the  subsidized  group.  Because  a  subsidy  to  low- 
income  groups  provides  little  inducement  for 
others  with  higher  incomes  to  engage  in  low- 
income  yielding  pursuits,  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  a  subsidy  granted  only  to  farmers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  is  retained  to  a 
greater  extent  than  one  granted  to  higher 
income  groups. 

The  size  of  the  subsidy  may  also  have  a  bearing 
on  its  prospects  of  being  shifted.  There  is  suffi- 
cient inertia  in  the  agricultural  economy  that  a 
small  amount  of  credit  subsidy  may  merely  be 
absorbed  by  the  recipients  in  a  higher  level  of 
living  or  in  paying  off  debts  without  setting  in 
motion  market  forces  sufficient  to  diffuse  it  to 
other  groups.  A  larger  subsidy,  however,  might 
overcome  such  inertia  and  result  in  a  substantial 
diffusion  of  the  benefits  to  other  groups.  How 
far  the  presence  of  inertia  can  be  relied  upon  to 
retain  subsidy  benefits  for  those  for  whom  they 
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are  intended  is  difficult  to  predict,  but  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  one  of  several  to  be  considered. 

The  tendency  for  a  subsidy  to  be  shifted 
through  the  operation  of  market  forces  may  be 
offset  by  other  measures  associated  with  the 
giving  of  the  subsidy  which  reduce  its  attractive- 
ness to  the  recipients.  For  example,  if  a  farm- 
mortgage  credit  subsidy  is  associated  with  public 
controls  not  generally  favored  by  farmers  be- 
cause of  restrictions  placed  on  their  freedom,  the 
market  influence  is  likely  to  be  less  than  if 
granted  without  such  restrictions.  The  neces- 
sity to  submit  to  public  control  may  offset  any 
tendency  for  others  to  enter  the  field  or  for  those 
already  in  the  field  to  expand  their  operations. 

The  main  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  farm- 
mortgage  credit  subsidies  cannot  be  properly 
evaluated  and  improved  in  their  effectiveness, 
without  taking  into  account  their  manifold  inter- 
relationships with  economic  processes  which 
superficially  may  not  appear  to  be  related  to 
credit  subsidies.  If  these  interrelationships  are 
ignored  in  the  formulation  of  credit-subsidy  pro- 
grams because  they  cannot  always  be  stated 
precisely,  the  results  of  the  subsidies  may  be  far 
different  from  those  the  general  public  and  their 
elected  representatives  expect,  thus  unneces- 
sarily casting  discredit  on  a  potentially  useful 
instrument  of  public  agricultural  policy. 

Varied  Standards  Exist  for  the  Evaluation 
of  Credit-Subsidy  Policy 

To  appraise  different  types  of  mortgage-credit 
subsidies  it  is  necessary  to  look  also  to  their 
avowed  objectives.  Although  the  precise  public 
ends  intended  to  be  served  by  a  particular  form 
of  credit  subsidy  are  not  always  entirely  clear, 
certain  general  public  objectives  have  been  pres- 
ent in  varying  degrees  in  past  and  present 
subsidy  programs,  or  conceivably  might  be 
considered  desirable  in  the  future. 

Federally  sponsored  agencies  are  not  normally 
expected  to  pay  more  than  nominal  dividends 
to  their  stockholders,  even  after  these  agencies 
are  well  established.  Hence  they  are  often  in 
an  unfavorable  position  to  attract  private  capital 
to  cover  the  initial  costs  of  getting  them  under 
way.  A  public  contribution  to  such  credit 
agencies,   not  earmarked  for  specific  purposes, 


places  them  in  practically  the  same  initial  finan- 
cial position  that  new  private  enterprises  are 
able  to  attain  through  their  ability  to  attract 
developmental  capital  by  holding  forth  pros- 
pects of  large  dividends  and  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  stock. 

The  presumption  is  that  such  public  subsidies 
to  federally  sponsored  agencies  are  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  will  be  removed  when  no  longer 
needed  to  carry  the  expenses  of  launching  the 
institution  as  a  going  concern.  The  continuance 
of  these  public  subsidies  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  an  extended  period,  however,  to 
promote  still  other  public  objectives  that  seem 
to  require  the  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tions' costs  by  the  Government.  For  instance, 
many  believe  it  good  public  policy  in  periods 
of  reduced  farm  income  and  land  values  for 
the  Federal  mortgage-credit  agencies  to  make 
loans  somewhat  larger  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  property  than  in  normal  times.  This  may 
involve  a  subsidy  if  agricultural  conditions  do 
not  improve  as  much  as  is  expected.  This  loan 
policy  was  adopted  in  the  recent  depression  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  involuntary  farm  transfers 
and  the  distress  associated  therewith,  and  to 
retard  a  too  rapid  decline  of  land  values. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  place 
for  credit  subsidies  to  a  Federal  credit  agency 
as  a  unit  with  no  specific  earmarking  of  the  funds, 
where  the  public  objective  to  be  promoted  can 
be  set  forth  only  in  general  policy  terms.  It  is 
well  recognized  that  in  regard  to  many  govern- 
mental processes  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  Congress 
to  do  more  than  set  forth  a  general  legislative 
standard  to  guide  an  administrative  agency.  Sub- 
sidies of  this  character  are  not  so  well  adapted, 
however,  where  it  is  feasible  for  the  Congress 
to  set  up  specific  rules  governing  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  public  subsidy.  When  a  subsidy  is 
provided  without  specific  earmarking  provisions, 
the  lending  agency  itself  may  be  subject  to  undue 
pressure  to  use  it  in  a  particular  way.  Also  to 
the  extent  that  the  subsidy  relieves  the  Federal 
agency  of  the  pressure  of  private-lender  com- 
petition, there  may  be  a  tendency  for  the  agency 
to  relax  efforts  to  increase  its  operating  efficiency. 

A  specific  objective  of  credit  subsidies  may  also 
be  to  improve  directly  the  net  income  position 
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of  all  borrowers  from  the  Federal  agencies  and 
indirectly  of  other  indebted  farmers  through  the 
competitive  influence  of  these  subsidies  on  the 
charges  for  credit  by  unsubsidized  credit  sources. 
This  doubtless  has  been  an  objective  of  blanket 
interest-rate  reductions  for  land  bank  and 
Commissioner  borrowers.  Another  objective 
may  be  to  give  direct  financial  assistance  to 
disadvantaged  groups  of  farmers  regardless  of  the 
source  of  their  loans.  The  difference  between 
this  objective  and  the  one  above  lies  mainly  in 
the  selection  of  the  recipients.  Another  ob- 
jective usually  associated  with  the  granting  of 
financial  aid  to  particular  individuals  is  to 
bring  about  needed  changes  in  the  farming 
practices  and  home-management  program  of 
the  borrower.  The  granting  of  a  subsidy  may 
be  intended  not  only  to  enable  these  farmers  to 
improve  their  financial  position  but  also  to 
provide  for  public  guidance  of  their  operations. 

Thus  a  large  number  of  public  objectives  may 
serve  separately  or  in  combination  as  bases  for 
the  evaluation  of  any  particular  type  of  farm- 
mortgage  credit  subsidy.  As  regards  any  par- 
ticular subsidy,  several  questions  need  to  be 
asked.  Does  the  subsidy  go  ultimately  to  the 
group  for  whom  it  is  intended?  Do  the  ones 
within  the  subsidized  group  for  whom  largest 
subsidies  are  intended  actually  receive  the 
largest?  Are  the  long-run  effects  such  that  the 
recipients  are  given  both  a  motive  and  the 
ability  to  correct  the  situation  giving  rise  to  the 
subsidy;  or  are  the  effects  such  that  a  continu- 
ation of  present  public  subsidies  is  required  or 
further  needs  for  subsidies  are  created?  Does 
the  subsidy  give  only  an  apparent  benefit  to 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  because  of  its  secondary 
effects  on  the  private-credit  market  and  on  the 
charges  for  other  credit  services  used  by  agri- 
culture? 

Such  questions  should  be  asked  at  each  junc- 
ture, even  though  definite  and  conclusive 
answers  are  not  always  possible.  Only  by  facing 
such  questions  squarely  can  those  types  of  sub- 
sidies which  accomplish  most  efficiently  the 
desired  public  objectives  ultimately  be  evolved. 
A  few  of  the  many  problems  of  credit  subsidies 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  present 
blanket  interest-rate  subsidies  granted   to  Fed- 


eral land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
borrowers. 

Problems     Illustrated    by    Blanket    Farm- 
Mortgage  Interest-Rate  Subsidies 

A  question  often  asked  is  whether  the  blanket 
farm-mortgage  interest-rate  subsidy  provided  by 
the  temporary  reduction  of  interest  rates  payable 
on  land  bank  and  Commissioner  loans  is  the 
best  way  to  distribute  a  given  amount  of  public 
subsidy  to  farmers.  What  is  best  of  course 
depends  partly  on  what  public  objectives  are 
sought. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  contribute  along  with  other 
measures  to  raising  the  general  level  of  farm 
income,  such  a  method,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  does  raise  the  net  income  of  the  particular 
farmers  who  receive  the  credit  subsidy.  But 
only  a  small  fraction  of  all  farmers  are  benefited 
directly  by  this  subsidy,  as  only  about  one-third 
of  all  farms  are  mortgaged,  and  of  the  mort- 
gages on  these  farms  only  a  part  are  held  by  the 
Federal  institutions.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  to  borrowers  from  the  Federal 
agencies,  measured  in  terms  of  the  reduction 
from  the  contract  interest  rate,  varies  with  the 
contract  interest  rate  carried  by  the  mortgage, 
which  reflects  chiefly  the  period  in  which  the 
loan  was  originally  made. 

But  even  though  the  reduction  in  the  rate  is 
the  same  for  all  borrowers,  the  actual  monetary 
benefit  from  this  type  of  credit  subsidy  may  vary 
also  for  different  borrowers  depending  on  the 
quality  of  their  loans.  For  some  mortgages  the 
present  3^-percent  interest  rate  is  perhaps  only 
a  little  lower  than  either  the  competitive  rate  on 
such  mortgages  or  the  actual  cost  to  the  Federal 
institutions  themselves  of  carrying  such  loans. 
For  other  loans  the  3K-percent  rate  may  be 
much  below  either  the  competitive  rate  or  the 
actual  cost  to  these  Federal  institutions.  From 
this  viewpoint  a  greater  part  of  the  actual  bene- 
fits of  the  subsidy  may  accrue  to  the  high-risk 
and  otherwise  high-cost  borrowers  from  these 
institutions.  This  may  be  desired,  but  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  even  an  equal 
reduction  from  the  contract  interest  rate  for  two 
different  borrowers  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
equal  monetary  benefit  to  these  two  borrowers. 
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Thus  the  actual  operations  of  a  blanket  in- 
terest-rate reduction  for  borrowers  from  the 
Federal  agencies  may  provide,  more  largely 
than  is  sometimes  thought,  for  the  distribution 
of  the  subsidy  according  to  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  borrower.  Instead  of  contrib- 
uting proportionately  to  the  net  income  of  all 
borrowers  from  these  institutions,  the  effect  may 
be  to  give  a  substantial  subsidy  to  the  borrower 
who  is  unable  to  refinance  his  loan  at  a  rate  as 
low  as  the  present  contract  rate,  and  to  give 
practically  no  subsidy  to  the  borrower  who  is  in 
so  strong  a  financial  position  that  a  private 
lender  would  refinance  his  loan  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  the  reduced  rate. 

If,  then,  the  blanket  reductions  in  interest 
rates  are  a  type  of  selective  subsidy,  even  within 
the  particular  group  of  farm  owners  eligible  to 
benefit  from  them,  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  the  principle  of  selection  is  the  most 
desirable  one.  Assume,  for  example,  that  the 
chief  public  objective  of  the  subsidy  is  to  assist 
heavily  indebted  farmers  to  retain  possession  of 
their  farm  homes.  Insofar  as  those  farmers 
whose  loans  involve  high  risks  and  other  high 
costs  to  the  lender  are  also  in  danger  of  losing 
their  farms,  this  method  of  granting  subsidies 
does  tend  to  distribute  subsidies  largely  to  the 
group  that  should  receive  them. 

But  loans  involving  high  risks  and  other  high 
costs  are  associated  also  with  certain  types  of 
profitable  commercial  farm  enterprises  as  well 
as  with  farms  whose  owners  are  in  a  weak 
financial  position.  It  is  probable  that  for  certain 
groups  of  high-risk  and  high-cost  mortgages  the 
present  or  prospective  income  from  the  farms  as  a 
group  on  which  the  mortgages  rest  is  sufficiently 
high  on  the  average  to  pay  a  relatively  high  in- 
terest rate.  The  risks  of  loss  to  the  lending 
institution  may  be  due  mainly  to  the  possibility 
that  particular  loans  of  this  type  may  cause 
very  heavy  losses  or  give  rise  to  very  large  ad- 
ministrative costs.  If  these  farms  as  a  group  are 
capable  of  yielding  an  average  income  sufficient 
to  cover  the  unpredictable  losses  or  other  special 
costs  that  might  occur  on  any  of  the  loans,  there 
may  be  a  justifiable  place  for  a  loan-insurance 
charge,  either  to  be  included  in  the  interest 
rate  or  to  be  charged  separately.    Such  a  charge 


would  be  merely  one  of  several  elements  in  the 
total  cost  of  conducting  these  types  of  farming 
enterprises. 

By  providing  for  a  type  of  subsidy  that  confers 
benefits  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  mere  presence 
of  high  risks  or  other  high  lending  costs,  regard- 
less of  their  causes,  it  is  probable  that  some  risky 
but  profitable  kinds  of  commercial  farming  re- 
ceive substantial  public  subsidies,  whereas  other 
equally  profitable  but  less  risky  kinds  do  not. 
Moreover,  some  farmers  with  relatively  high- 
risk  or  otherwise  high-cost  loans  may  be  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  losing  their  farms,  yet  may 
be  receiving  a  substantial  subsidy.  These  varia- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  different  borrower 
groups  are  independent  of  the  variations  in  the 
interest  rates  on  their  mortgages. 

Blanket  reductions  of  this  sort  may  be  ap- 
praised also  as  one  means  of  inducing  compliance 
with  other  agricultural  programs.  It  is  question- 
able whether  this  type  of  subsidy  is  well  suited 
to  induce  compliance  with  a  national  agricul- 
tural program  designed  to  cause  all  farmers  to 
alter  their  operations  or  practices.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  all  farmers  probably  would 
be  benefited  sufficiently  to  make  this  instrument 
of  public  policy  well  suited  to  such  an  objective, 
as  only  a  small  proportion  of  all  farmers  are 
indebted  to  the  land  banks  or  have  Commissioner 
loans,  and  of  these,  not  all  receive  sufficient 
benefit  to  cause  them  to  comply  with  a  public 
agricultural  program  that  in  their  own  individual 
cases  appears  to  place  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  it  is  possible  that  those  least  likely  to  com- 
ply voluntarily  with  a  particular  national  agri- 
cultural program  may  also  be  those  that  receive 
most  benefits  from  the  blanket  reductions  in 
farm-mortgage  interest  rates.  This  involves 
many  questions  reaching  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  report.  To  answer  this  question 
with  respect  to  a  program  designed  to  improve 
land  use  practices  and  to  conserve  land  resources, 
for  instance,  would  involve  a  determination  of 
whether  the  blanket  interest-rate  reductions  are 
most  beneficial  to  those  least  inclined  to  make 
the  desired  changes  in  their  farming  practices. 
Specific  analyses  would  be  required  for  all  major 
programs  before  final  conclusions  could  be 
offered  on  this  point. 
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A  still  different  public  purpose  may  be  to 
bring  additional  competitive  pressure  to  bear 
on  private  lenders  to  reduce  their  interest  rates 
or  otherwise  grant  credit  more  liberally.  Such 
a  subsidy,  if  not  merely  a  temporary  matter, 
can  have  some  influence  in  this  direction. 
However,  if  interest-rate  competition  is  to  be 
effective  in  bringing  down  private-lender  interest 
rates,  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  provide  public 
mortgage-credit  services  more  nearly  like  those 
of  private  lenders.  That  some  borrowers  obtain 
credit  at  relatively  high  rates  from  private 
sources,  despite  the  present  low  Federal  interest 
rates,  suggests  that  not  all  types  of  service 
offered  by  private  lenders  or  wanted  by  farmers 
are  available  from  public  lenders. 

These  interest-rate  subsidies  may  be  appraised 
also  as  one  method  of  providing  additional  in- 
come for  the  land  banks.  To  the  extent  that 
some  of  the  land  bank  borrowers  would  have 
paid  the  full  contract  interest  rate  stipulated  in 
their  mortgages,  the  Treasury  payments  to 
compensate  for  interest-rate  reductions  represent 
only  a  shift  in  the  source  of  income.  Others, 
however,  might  not  have  paid  the  full  contract 
rate  either  because  they  could  have  refinanced 
their  loans  with  private  lenders  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  contract  rate  on  their  loan  or  because 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount. 

On  December  31,  1940,  over  77  percent  of  the 
outstanding  Federal  land  bank  loans  carried 
contract  interest  rates  of  5  percent  or  higher  and 
over  29  percent  carried  rates  of  5}{  percent  or 
higher.  Some  of  these  loans  probably  would 
have  been  refinanced  with  other  lenders  if 
borrowers  had  not  received  the  temporary 
interest-rate  reduction.  The  land  banks  might 
have  had  to  refinance  some  of  these  loans  at 
lower  rates  to  meet  the  competition  of  private 
lenders.  This  would  have  reduced  their  income 
from  what  it  has  been  with  the  Treasury  subsidy. 

It  is  hard  to  say  in  how  many  cases  the  Treas- 
ury payment  to  the  land  banks  represents  inter- 
est that  the  borrower  would  not  have  been  able 
to  pay.  But  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  com- 
pensates the  land  banks  for  the  difference 
between  the  contract  rate  and  the  reduced  rate 
on  delinquent  loans  indicates  that  some  income 


is  derived  that  is  not  entirely  a  shift  in  the 
source. 

Evidently  no  necessary  and  direct  connection 
exists  between  the  amount  of  additional  income 
accruing  to  a  particular  land  bank  as  a  result  of 
the  interest-rate  subsidy  and  the  need  of  that 
bank  for  additional  income  to  meet  losses  and 
administrative  expenses.  The  amount  paid  to 
a  land  bank  varies  with  the  average  contract 
rate  carried  by  its  loans,  and  the  part  that 
represents  income  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  available  also  may  vary  widely  by 
banks. 

For  instance,  a  land  bank  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  loans  carrying  high  contract  rates 
would  receive  proportionately  larger  gross  pay- 
ments from  the  Treasury.  If  these  high- 
interest-rate  loans  could  be  refinanced  at  sub- 
stantially lower  interest  rates  with  private 
lenders,  or  if  to  retain  them  the  land  bank  would 
have  to  rewrite  them  at  much  lower  contract 
rates,  the  contribution  of  the  Treasury  to  that 
land  bank's  income  would  be  substantial.  Like- 
wise, if  the  high-interest-rate  mortgages  were 
largely  distress  mortgages,  with  the  Treasury 
payment  representing  chiefly  income  that  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  collected  because  of 
the  borrowers'  inability  to  pay,  that  land  bank 
would  receive  a  substantial  amount  of  additional 
income  from  the  subsidy. 

But  if  a  large  proportion  of  a  bank's  loans 
carried  low  contract  rates,  and  if  these  bor- 
rowers were  able  to  pay  the  full  contract  rate 
and  had  no  cheaper  alternative  source  of  funds, 
such  a  bank  might  be  receiving  practically  no 
income  from  the  subsidy  in  addition  to  what 
it  otherwise  could  have  obtained  from  its 
borrowers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  right  combination  of 
circumstances  might  give  the  largest  income 
increment  to  the  banks  most  in  need  of  addi- 
tional income,  but  the  result  would  be  largely 
fortuitous.  Specific  analysis  by  individual  land 
banks  would  be  required  to  determine  what  the 
effects  of  the  interest-rate  subsidy  has  been  on 
the  income  position  of  the  several  banks. 

Clearly  the  blanket  method  of  distributing 
credit  subsidies  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  a 
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number  of  the  public  objectives  that  might  be 
considered  paramount.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  blanket  interest-rate  reductions 
for  land  bank  and  Commissioner  borrowers  are 
only  one  form  of  credit  subsidies,  and  that  credit 
subsidies  in  turn  are  only  one  form  of  total  agri- 
cultural subsidies.  Just  as  when  a  particular 
tax  is  considered  separately  it  may  have  many 
defects  that  are  less  serious  when  the  tax  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  entire  tax  system,  so 
also  the  defects  of  a  particular  form  of  subsidy 
may  be  less  serious  if  that  subsidy  is  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  entire  subsidy  pattern. 

Nevertheless  only  by  separate  analysis  of  each 
form  of  subsidy  in  some  such  manner  as  illus- 
trated above  can  the  combined  effect  of  all  the 
subsidies  be  appraised.  Rather  than  rely  upon 
one  subsidy  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies 
of  another,  perhaps  better  final  results  would 
be  obtained  if  procedures  for  the  distribution 
of  particular  credit  subsidies  were  set  up  spe- 


cifically to  implement  the  particular  public 
objective  desired. 

For  example,  if  the  chief  objective  is  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  farm  homes,  credit  subsidies  might  be 
given  directly  for  this  purpose  and  associated 
administratively  with  other  measures  designed 
to  save  these  homes.  Or,  if  the  main  purpose  is 
to  raise  the  income  level  of  farmers  generally, 
perhaps  the  fact  that  a  debt  is  owed  to  a  par- 
ticular Federal  institution  is  a  too  narrow  base 
for  the  distribution  of  subsidies. 

How  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  go  in  attempt- 
ing to  refine  the  techniques  for  granting  credit 
subsidies  may  depend,  of  course,  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  permanence.  If  these  subsidies  are 
expected  to  be  a  semipermanent  aspect  of  agri- 
cultural policy,  the  entire  credit-subsidy  pro- 
gram might  well  be  subjected  to  the  same  careful 
scrutiny  to  which  taxation  has  long  been 
subjected. 
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Chapter  16 


Adjustment  of  Farm  Debts 


A  problem  considered  in  recent  years  is  the 
feasibility  of  so  adjusting  excessive  and  poorly 
arranged  farm  debts  that  the  net  results  for 
debtors,  creditors,  and  the  general  public  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  when  customary  legal 
procedures  are  followed.  Court  procedures  for 
dealing  with  these  situations  have  been  worked 
out  through  an  evolutionary  process,  and  are 
designed  to  protect,  not  only  the  financial 
interests  of  debtors  and  creditors,  but  also 
general  public  interest  in  arrangements  that 
facilitate  the  use  of  long-term  contract  in  busi- 
ness and  personal  finance.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems of  debt  adjustment  pertain  to  possible 
improvements  of  these  legal  procedures  with- 
out sacrificing  unduly  their  recognized  advant- 
ages. 

Some  problems  of  debt  adjustment  relate 
mainly  to  the  approach  to  be  adopted,  others 
mainly  to  specific  features  of  administrative 
procedures  to  be  followed.  As  specific  details 
of  administration  depend  largely  on  the  general 
approach  adopted,  a  brief  review  is  made  of  the 
several  approaches  that  have  been  implicit  in 
specific  proposals  for  farm-debt  adjustment. 

Problems  of  General  Approach 

A  basic  question  relates  to  the  proper  scope  of 
a  program  of  farm-debt  adjustment.  Either  of 
two  attitudes  may  be  taken.  On  one  hand,  debt 
adjustment  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  only 
a  rearrangement  of  the  terms  of  outstanding 
loans  so  that  the  farmer  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  repay  the  full  debt  at  the  agreed  interest  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  debt  adjustment  may  be 


regarded  as  including  also  a  reduction  in  the 
total  amount  payable,  either  principal,  or 
interest,  or  both;  this  is  perhaps  the  more  usual 
concept  of  the  proper  scope  of  debt  adjustment. 

Assuming  that  debt  rearrangement  and  reduc- 
tion without  public  subsidies  are  involved,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  such  debt  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  approached  as  merely  compro- 
mise adjustments  in  which  none  of  the  parties 
involved  are  expected  to  receive  any  more  or 
less  favorable  treatment  than  their  existing 
equities  warrant;  or  whether  the  procedure 
should  favor  particular  parties  to  the  contract. 
For  example,  is  the  process  intended  only  to 
provide  a  mediation  service  in  which  the  debtor 
and  his  creditors  can  arrive  by  direct  negotia- 
tion at  a  more  satisfactory  settlement  than  other- 
wise would  be  possible?  Or,  is  it  intended  that 
either  debtors  or  creditors  are  to  be  favored? 
In  other  words,  is  the  purpose  to  enable  the 
lender  to  collect  a  maximum  amount  or  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  pay  a  minimum  amount? 

The  approach  may  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  a  still  broader  program  involving  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  promote  a  wide  variety  of  agri- 
cultural objectives.  The  viewpoint  may  be  that 
the  ultimate  objective  is  to  enable  heavily 
indebted  farmers  to  continue  as  owner  operators 
even  if  a  public  contribution  is  required  to 
accomplish  it.  Debt  adjustment  may  become 
merely  one  way  to  grant  assistance  to  farmers 
and  may  be  associated  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  rehabilitation  and  public  super- 
vision. Here  the  emphasis  is  upon  what  is 
needed   to  rehabilitate  a   particular  farmer;   it 
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may  involve  reduction  of  his  debts  or  the  interest 
rate,  or  both.  The  public  contribution  to  this 
end  may  take  the  form  of  absorbing  that  part 
of  his  debt  which  his  creditors  cannot  waive 
without  sacrificing  their  own  equities.  A  slightly 
different  procedure  would  require  only  the 
public  lending  agencies  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
their  claims,  with  public  subsidies  to  reimburse 
them  for  resulting  losses. 

Another  approach  might  involve  carrying 
through  a  business-debt  adjustment  with  all 
creditors,  including  the  Federal  lending  agen- 
cies, but  with  provision  for  rehabilitation  as  a 
separate  phase  of  the  process.  These  two 
phases  are  difficult  to  separate  completely,  as 
the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  assist  a 
borrower  may  be  a  factor  in  any  decision  of  his 
creditors  regarding  the  adjustments  they  will 
offer.  For  example,  a  creditor  may  be  willing 
to  accept  an  adjustment  of  the  total  amount  to 
be  paid  that  is  somewhat  less  favorable  to  him, 
if  the  Government  is  willing  to  take  action  that 
will  make  more  probable  the  payment  of  the 
reduced  contractual  amount.  The  contribution 
of  the  Government  may  thus  make  possible  a 
measure  of  control  over  both  debtor  and 
creditors,  often  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

It  makes  considerable  difference  whether  a 
debt-adjustment  program  is  set  up  with  em- 
phasis upon  adjustment  of  the  farmer's  entire 
finances,  or  whether  the  program  is  designed  to 
adjust  only  the  debts  owed  to  Federal  agencies. 
The  former  approach  requires  that  debts  owed 
to  these  agencies  be  considered  along  with  other 
obligations  and  may  require  different  adminis- 
trative procedures  from  those  needed  if  the 
Federal  agencies  attempt  to  adjust  their  own 
claims  separately.  To  carry  through  a  complete 
adjustment  of  a  farmer's  entire  finances  may  re- 
quire special  debt-adjustment  machinery,  where- 
as the  adjustment  of  a  particular  Federal  agency's 
claims  may  be  done  largely  by  the  Federal 
agency  itself. 

A  debt-adjustment  program  in  which  debt 
adjustment  is  offered  on  a  standardized  basis  to 
all  farmers  who  can  qualify,  is  in  contrast  to  one 
that  considers  each  situation  separately,  on  its 
own  merits.  The  former  procedure  may  require 
that  a  Federal  agency  make  adjustments  accord- 


ing to  a  legislative  standard,  whereas  the  latter 
may  make  the  function  of  the  Government 
largely  one  of  mediation  between  the  farmer  and 
all  of  his  creditors,  including  the  Federal 
agencies. 

The  particular  approach  that  should  be  taken 
will  depend  partly  on  what  is  expected  to  be 
accomplished.  This  phase  of  the  question  is 
closely  tied  up  with  the  national  agricultural 
policy.  But  regardless  of  the  particular  ap- 
proach or  combination  of  approaches  adopted, 
certain  fundamental  aspects  of  debt  adjustment 
must  be  considered  in  any  plan.  Attention  is 
now  turned  to  some  of  these  considerations. 

Wide  Variations  in  Need  for  and  Benefits 
to  Be   Derived   from  Debt  Adjustment 

Farmers  with  debt  difficulties  represent  many 
diverse  situations,  with  the  causes  for  their  diffi- 
culties, the  types  of  adjustments  needed,  and 
the  extent  to  which  debt  adjustment  will  provide 
a  solution  of  their  problems  varying  from  case  to 
case.  A  great  many  farmers  borrowed  originally 
during  periods  of  relatively  high  farm  income 
and  land  values.  Some  of  them  have  been  able 
to  work  out  of  this  situation  in  spite  of  heavy 
debts  and  reduced  incomes;  others  have  had  to 
give  up  their  farms;  others  are  on  the  verge  of 
foreclosure  or  may  soon  arrive  at  that  point. 

Many  special  circumstances  explain  why 
different  farmers  have  had  widely  different  debt 
experiences.  The  severity  of  the  depression 
varied  widely  by  areas  and  kinds  of  farming,  and 
different  degrees  of  economic  recovery  have  been 
experienced  in  different  areas  and  for  different 
kinds  of  farming.  Adverse  climatic  conditions 
and  major  changes  in  the  demand  for  certain 
agricultural  products  have  made  it  impossible  for 
many  reasonably  competent  farmers  to  meet  the 
terms  of  their  obligations. 

But  not  all  of  the  debt  distress  can  be  attributed 
to  unfavorable  price  and  climatic  conditions. 
Human  misfortunes  and  deficiencies  as  well  as 
mistaken  judgments  must  be  recognized  as 
contributing  causes. 

For  some  borrowers,  relatively  minor  rear- 
rangements of  the  terms  of  debts  may  suffice, 
provided  the  concessions  granted  by  one  cred- 
itor do  not  constitute  merely  a  relinquishment 
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of  claims  to  other  creditors  and  leave  the  farmer 
in  the  same  financial  position  as  before.  For 
others,  more  drastic  debt  readjustments  may  be 
required,  and  for  still  others  a  debt  adjustment 
that  attempts  only  to  readjust  the  claims  of  cred- 
itors in  confonnity  with  their  real  value  may  not 
alone  be  sufficient.  Present  debt  difficulties  may 
be  largely  symptomatic  of  maladjustments  in  the 
farm  enterprise  that  would  be  present  even  after 
a  drastic  debt  readjustment.  In  such  cases  debt 
adjustment  may  have  to  be  combined  with  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  and  reorganization  of 
the  farm  enterprise.  Moreover,  some  cases  will 
always  be  found  for  which  no  feasible  form  of 
debt  adjustment  will  provide  a  solution  and  for 
which  foreclosure  or  similar  methods  of  debt 
liquidation  may  be  inevitable. 

Standardized  Procedures  Difficult. — Regardless  of 
the  approach  taken,  debt  adjustment  apparently 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  a  high  degree  of 
standardization.  There  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  individual  case  method  of  ap- 
proach, even  though  general  legislative  stand- 
ards may  be  required  to  insure  substantially 
equal  treatment  for  farmers  similarly  situated. 
Whether  the  privilege  of  debt  adjustment  is  made 
available  to  borrowers  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
differentiation  is  provided  through  the  adminis- 
trative process,  or  whether  the  presumption  is 
that  farmers  should  pay  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions unless  they  can  prove  their  cases,  raises 
other  questions  to  be  discussed  later.  In  either 
event  these  would  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for 
primary  reliance  on  the  individual-case  method 
of  approach. 

Some  Limitations  to  Debt  Adjustment 

In  the  formulation  of  a  farm-debt  adjustment 
program  attention  must  be  given  to  its  inherent 
limitations  and  to  certain  obstacles  and  possible 
indirect  consequences  that  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  proper  scope  of  the  program  and  the 
administrative  procedures  to  be  followed.  Cer- 
tain of  these  limitations  may  be  severe  enough  to 
counsel  restriction  of  debt-adjustment  efforts  to 
those  situations  in  which  they  clearly  promise 
beneficial  results,  leaving  other  situations  to  be 
dealt  with  by  other  measures  or  by  a  combina- 


tion of  measures  in  which  debt  adjustment  may 
be  only  one  part  of  a  larger  program. 

Debt  adjustment  alone  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  only  moderately  to  the  aggregate 
income  of  agriculture.  The  proportion  of  all 
farmers,  or  even  of  all  farmers  with  debts,  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  program  would  be 
relatively  small  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
although  for  particular  areas  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  farm  owners  with  debts  might  be 
affected.  This  fact  emphasizes  that  debt  ad- 
justment should  be  regarded  as  one  of  several 
measures  to  improve  the  economic  position  of 
farmers.  It  is  a  special  approach  to  specific 
types  of  maladjustments  rather  than  a  general 
panacea.  For  those  farmers  and  their  creditors 
who  would  be  included  in  a  debt-adjustment 
program,  the  financial  readjustments  can  prove 
beneficial;  it  is  with  respect  to  the  benefit  to 
these  immediate  groups  that  debt  adjustment 
must  primarily  be  considered. 

Whether  any  adjustment  is  needed  by  particu- 
lar borrowers  or  justified  by  their  creditors 
depends  in  part  on  the  future  trends  of  farm 
income  and  land  values  as  they  may  affect  the 
financial  position  of  the  debtor  and  the  value  of 
his  security.  The  extent  and  character  of  any 
adjustment  to  be  made  will  depend  on  virtually 
the  same  considerations.  But  the  presence  of 
uncertainty  does  not  preclude  efforts  to  adjust 
debts,  for  all  credit  operations  necessarily  involve 
forecasts  of  the  future. 

If  the  outlook  is  for  agricultural  conditions 
that  will  increase  the  income  of  the  farmers  now 
in  difficulty,  and  will  raise  land  values,  private 
creditors  may  be  reluctant  to  grant  reductions. 
They  may  prefer  to  foreclose  immediately  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  any  prospective  rise  in  land 
values,  or  to  permit  the  farmer  to  continue  for  a 
time  on  the  same  basis  with  the  expectation  that 
he  will  eventually  be  able  to  work  out  of  his 
difficulties.  Although  a  favorable  agricultural 
outlook  may  thus  hamper  debt  reduction,  it  may 
nevertheless  stimulate  debt  rearrangement.  Con- 
versely an  unfavorable  outlook  may  be  con- 
ducive to  debt  reduction  but  may  hamper  debt 
rearrangement. 

For  many  cases  in  which  present  farm  debts 
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appear  excessive,  either  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty or  the  effective  remedy  may  lie  largely 
outside  the  farm-debt  field.  Many  apparently 
overindebted  farmers  may  use  inefficient  farm- 
management  practices;  their  farm  units  may  be 
the  wrong  size  or  the  quality  of  soil  may  be  poor 
and  not  suitable  for  the  kind  of  farming  they  are 
trying  to  do;  the  families  and  the  farms  may  not 
be  adapted  to  each  other;  living  expenses  may 
be  relatively  high  because  of  poor  home  manage- 
ment; any  number  of  causes  may  reduce  their 
income  below  the  maximum  that  could  be 
produced,  or  raise  their  expenses  beyond 
reasonable  limits. 

Before  debt  adjustment  is  attempted  a  decision 
may  have  to  be  reached  as  to  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  correct  those  underlying  difficulties 
that  have  their  origin  largely  outside  the  farm- 
debt  field  and  which  now  make  it  impossible  for 
these  farmers  to  carry  a  reasonable  amount  of 
debt. 

In  some  cases  the  debt  reduction  that  private 
creditors  can  justifiably  make  or  the  rearrange- 
ment of  debts  that  can  be  effected  without  a 
public  subsidy  will  be  only  a  temporary  stopgap. 
Some  farmers  may  not  be  able  to  carry  a  debt 
equal  to  the  value  of  their  assets.  Private 
creditors  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sacrifice 
their  own  financial  interests  and  public  creditors 
can  take  heavy  additional  losses  only  if  these 
losses  are  absorbed  in  some  way  by  public 
contributions. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  how  many  cases  the 
farmer  would  still  be  left  in  such  a  precarious 
position  after  the  adjustment  that  foreclosure 
would  merely  be  postponed.  Eligibility  tests 
and  continued  supervision  of  the  farmer's 
operations  will  help  here.  Some  direct 
financial  assistance  by  the  Government  may  be 
justified  to  prevent  a  debt  adjustment  once  made 
from  breaking  down.  But  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  debt  adjustment  in  some  cases  may 
commit  public  authorities  to  a  policy  of  con- 
tinued public  assistance  which  does  not  promise 
to  improve  the  ultimate  financial  position  of  the 
farmers  now  in  difficulty. 

Possible  effects  of  a  debt-adjustment  program 
on  the  attitudes  of  debtors  and  creditors  toward 
credit    obligations    must    also    be    considered. 


The  effect  on  the  debt-paying  morale  of  debtors 
will  depend  in  part  on  how  the  program  is 
administered.  The  program  probably  can  be 
administered  in  a  way  that  it  will  improve  the 
debt-paying  morale  of  those  for  whom  adjust- 
ments are  actually  worked  out  but  there  is  a 
problem  in  regard  to  those  debtors  who  are  in 
no  immediate  difficulty  or  whose  difficulties  do 
not  require  adjustment.  These  debtors  might 
resent  the  adjustments  of  the  debts  of  others 
whose  efforts  to  meet  their  obligations  have  been 
less  diligent  than  their  own. 

To  avoid  the  resentment  of  those  just  beyond 
the  border-line  and  to  prevent  debtors  who  have 
heretofore  paid  their  obligations  from  relaxing 
future  efforts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine 
interest  reductions  and  scale-downs  of  indebted- 
ness to  those  deserving  cases  for  which  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
for  full  payment  of  the  debt.  This  may  restrict 
the  program  mainly  to  those  already  in  such 
serious  distress  that  debt  adjustment  alone  will 
be  insufficient,  and  may  exclude  from  the 
program  certain  types  of  borrowers  who  could 
benefit  greatly  from  minor  adjustments  that 
would  keep  them  out  of  future  difficulties. 

The  effect  of  the  program  on  the  attitude  of 
private  creditors  depends  in  part  on  the  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
take  excessive  losses  on  the  loans  and  in  part  on 
the  extent  to  which  their  ability  to  enforce  col- 
lection of  existing  and  future  loans  is  impaired. 
The  extent  to  which  the  risk  of  loss  or  the  cost 
of  making  and  servicing  loans  is  increased,  will 
tend  to  be  reflected  ultimately  in  the  charges  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  new  loans.  But 
this  can  be  avoided  by  setting  up  and  admin- 
istering the  program  to  obtain  for  private  cred- 
itors as  much  through  the  adjustment  and  later 
collection  of  their  distress  loans  as  they  probably 
could  otherwise  obtain. 

Whether  a  debt-adjustment  program  would 
have  any  noticeable  effects  on  land  values  or  on 
the  ultimate  financial  position  of  public  and 
private  lenders  is  difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  consideration  of  individual  cases 
would  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  actual  value  of  farm  real  estate  in  the  com- 
munity and  that  the  prevailing  local  attitudes 
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on  real  estate  values  would  be  modified.  This 
might  be  all  to  the  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  keeping  farms  off  the  market  through  pre- 
venting some  foreclosures,  it  is  possible  that  the 
temporary  depressing  effects  which  such  sales 
might  exert  on  the  market  for  farms  would  be 
avoided.  In  regard  to  the  financial  position  of 
lenders,  immediate  recognition  of  existing  losses 
and  probable  future  losses  might  be  necessary;  to 
this  extent  present  assets  might  have  to  be  reval- 
ued. This  might  also  be  to  the  good  in  some 
respects,  in  that  prompt  measures  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  restore  their  financial  position.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  long-run  financial  posi- 
tion of  lenders  would  be  affected  adversely 
except  where  lenders  are  coerced  by  public 
opinion  into  accepting  adjustments  that  involve 
undue  losses. 

Efforts  to  adjust  debts  will  almost  certainly 
reveal  many  additional  problems  which,  because 
of  their  association  with  debt  difficulties,  have 
appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  debt  situation,  but 
which  have  their  origin  largely  elsewhere.  Once 
these  situations  have  been  corrected  as  a  part  of 
the  debt  adjustment,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  supervision  and  assistance  of  borrowers 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  expand  greatly  the  supervisory  services 
of  the  Government.  Whether  this  method 
would  be  more  costly  than  rehabilitating  farmers 
after  forced  liquidation  of  their  debts  has  taken 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  Apparently  one 
important  limit  to  a  debt-adjustment  program 
may  be  the  availability  of  facilities  for  continued 
supervision  and  rehabilitation. 

Problems    of  Administrative    Organization 
and  Procedure 

Further  questions  arise  as  to  what  adminis- 
trative organization  and  procedures  are  best 
adapted  to  such  a  program.  Some  of  the  re- 
quirements seem  fairly  clear,  but  there  is  room 
for  considerable  variation  to  meet  particular 
situations. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  for  emphasis 
upon  the  individual-case  approach  because  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  fitting  a  standardized 
plan  of  adjustment  to  all  cases.  A  further 
reason  is  found  in  the  many  and  diverse  types  of 


creditors  that  may  be  involved.  Creditors  can 
resort  to  legal  action  to  collect  debts  and  debtors 
can  seek  protection  through  other  legal  pro- 
cedures. Hence,  in  each  case  the  adjustment 
must  be  one  that  is  acceptable  to  both  in  view  of 
alternatives  open  to  them.  Public  funds  may 
be  used  to  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two 
interests,  but  the  extent  to  which  such  a  public 
contribution  is  justified  will  vary  from  case  to 
case.  The  principle  that  seems  to  be  most 
widely  accepted  by  students  of  these  problems  is 
that  only  by  the  individual-case  method  can  the 
benefits  to  creditors  and  debtors  be  maximized 
and  possible  undesirable  complications  mini- 
mized. 

Widespread  agreement  is  found  on  the  point 
that  better  results  are  obtained  if  the  farmer's 
entire  financial  position  is  considered.  A  farmer 
in  a  weak  financial  position  is  likely  to  have  not 
only  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  but  also  an  ac- 
cumulation of  other  debts  as  well  as  delinquent 
taxes.  For  one  creditor  to  enter  into  a  debt- 
reduction  agreement  with  a  borrower  may 
enable  other  creditors  to  obtain  more  than  they 
otherwise  would.  So  there  is  an  advantage  in 
attempting  to  have  all  creditors,  both  public  and 
private,  participate  in  the  consideration  of  the 
entire  financial  position  of  the  farmer  and  in  the 
formulation  of  a  complete  readjustment  program 
acceptable  to  all  creditors. 

A  special  advantage  comes  also  from  having  a 
disinterested  party  assemble  all  the  pertinent 
facts  that  bear  on  the  farmer's  debts  and  his 
present  and  potential  ability  to  meet  them.  This 
information  is  essential  if  the  debtor  and  each 
of  his  creditors  are  accurately  to  appraise  their 
own  interests.  The  function  of  mediator  is  one 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  governmental  agency  or 
a  quasi-public  body  representing  community 
interests  rather  than  those  of  either  the  debtor 
or  his  creditors.  As  alternative  methods  are 
already  open  to  both  the  debtor  and  his  creditors 
to  terminate  an  unsatisfactory  debt  situation, 
a  disinterested  third  party  in  which  all  can  have 
confidence  is  especially  important. 

To  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  debtors 
and  creditors  can  cooperate  effectively  in  debt 
adjustment,  much  can  be  said  for  a  local  com- 
mittee composed   of  public-spirited   citizens  to 
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serve  as  the  disinterested  third  party.  To  the 
extent  that  such  committees  can  work  out 
recommendations  that  will  meet  with  general 
approval  in  the  community,  it  may  be  possible 
to  obtain  greater  cooperation  from  creditors  and 
to  remove  any  suggestion  that  the  program  is 
designed  to  bring  undue  pressure  on  creditors 
for  the  benefit  of  debtors.  By  placing  on  local 
groups  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  for 
dealing  with  these  problems,  there  is  also  an 
advantage  in  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the 
Government  to  deal  with  problems  that  can  be 
setded  locally. 

Many  debt  situations,  however,  doubtless  are 
of  such  a  character  that  a  single  creditor  may 
wish  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  borrower 
without  calling  upon  an  outside  mediator. 
There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why 
a  creditor  that  wishes  to  negotiate  with  the 
borrower  directly  or  through  an  agent  should 
not  be  free  to  do  so.  In  fact,  that  opportunity 
can  hardly  be  denied  a  creditor.  If  debtor  and 
creditor  fail  to  reach  agreement,  a  disinterested 
third  party  may  provide  an  additional  means  of 
bringing  them  together.  The  existence  of  such 
a  mediation  service  would  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  right  of  a  creditor  to  deal  directly  with 
his  borrowers. 

To  make  a  decentralized  debt-adjustment  pro- 
gram function  properly  at  least  three  functions 
can  well  be  performed  by  the  Government: 

(1)  There  is  the  function  of  providing  the 
necessary  technical  assistance  in  setting  up  and 
operating  the  local  debt-adjustment  machinery. 
Technical  assistance  may  be  needed  in  bringing 
debtors  and  creditors  together  and  in  assem- 
bling the  necessary  information  on  which  to  base 
a  sound  debt  adjustment.  Educational  activi- 
ties can  help  to  create  the  proper  community 
attitudes  toward  debt  adjustment.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Government  in  these  respects  might 
well  be  separated  from  all  loan  operations  in 
order  that  Federal  debt-adjustment  officials 
may  not  appear  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Federal  loaning  agencies. 

(2)  A  second  function  would  be  to  provide 
means   for   the   cooperation   of  Federal   credit 


agencies  with  other  creditors  in  working  out 
debt  adjustments.  For  such  cooperation  the 
Federal  lending  agencies  need  authority  to  re- 
duce the  principal  amounts  of  their  loans.  The 
granting  of  such  authority,  however,  need  not 
and  should  not  mean  that  Federal  agencies 
should  make  concessions  inconsistent  with  their 
duties  as  lenders,  but  rather  it  should  provide 
the  means  whereby  both  debtor  and  creditor 
may  meet  existing  situations  of  excessive  debt 
in  an  equitable  and  realistic  manner.  Effective 
cooperation  between  creditors  is  best  developed 
when  no  one  expects  another  to  assume  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  debt  adjustment. 

(3)  A  third  function  might  well  be  to  pro- 
vide rehabilitation  assistance  to  farmers  for 
whom  a  business-debt  adjustment  alone  does 
not  seem  adequate.  This  function  might  well 
be  performed  by  the  same  agency  that  deals 
with  other  rehabilitation  cases  and  according 
to  standards  applicable  to  the  entire  rehabilita- 
tion field.  The  rehabilitation  agency  might 
well  be  a  party  to  the  debt-adjustment  proceed- 
ings, as  it  is  a  potential  future  creditor.  The 
amount  of  adjustment  that  present  creditors 
can  afford  to  offer  and  the  extent  to  which  re- 
habilitation services  will  be  made  available  are 
interrelated.  But  there  are  some  advantages 
in  having  separate  responsibility  for  granting 
adjustments  on  existing  loans  and  for  carrying 
out  any  future  rehabilitation.  Federal  lending 
agencies  may  be  expected  to  operate,  in  general, 
according  to  principles  somewhat  different  from 
those  usually  followed  by  private  lenders.  But 
in  the  interest  of  enlisting  private-lender  co- 
operation in  debt  adjustment,  a  good  basis  is 
found  for  the  adoption  by  the  Federal  loan 
agencies  of  standards  for  debt  adjustment  which 
can  be  met  on  a  basis  of  equality  by  private 
lenders.  This  would  not  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  giving  whatever  aid  is  justified  to 
heavily  indebted  farmers,  but  would  enable  it 
to  offer  this  aid  in  a  way  that  would  not  hamper 
effective  adjustment  of  a  farmer's  entire  debt 
situation.  This  procedure  would  also  permit  a 
uniform  policy  in  regard  to  assistance  of  heavily 
indebted  farmers  whether  or  not  a  Federal 
agency  is  a  creditor. 
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Federal  Agency  Participation  in  Farm-Debt 
Adjustment 

Each  lender,  whether  public  or  private,  must 
face  many  individual  problems.  Only  a  few 
may  be  noted  here,  as  experience  in  the  process 
will  furnish  the  basis  for  decisions  on  many 
detailed  matters  of  policy. 

Definite  Versus  Conditional  Adjustment. — One 
question  is  whether  the  Federal  agencies  should 
favor  an  adjustment  that  is  made  final  at  the 
time  of  adjustment  or  one  that  is  made  condi- 
tional on  future  developments.  There  are  cer- 
tain advantages  to  fixing  definitely  all  the  terms 
of  the  adjusted  debt  at  the  time  of  the  adjust- 
ment whenever  this  is  practicable.  Definiteness 
in  contractual  arrangements  is  nearly  always 
desirable.  Both  parties  then  have  a  definite 
basis  for  planning  their  operations — the  lender 
can  reschedule  the  payments  due  him;  and  the 
borrower  knows  not  only  the  sum  total  of  in- 
debtedness for  which  he  is  responsible,  but  also 
the  size  and  frequency  of  his  payments.  More- 
over, when  the  arrangements  have  been  made 
definite,  the  adjustment  can  be  looked  upon  as 
a  completed  affair,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
preadjustment  period  as  things  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  doubtless  be 
many  instances  where,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
it  will  not  be  practicable  or  desirable  for  all 
terms  to  be  fixed  immediately.  For  example, 
where  widely  fluctuating  and  uncertain  eco- 
nomic or  climatic  conditions  have  been  principal 
contributing  causes  to  the  need  for  debt  ad- 
justment, both  parties  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  leave  the  principal  and  terms  of  payment  for 
determination  after  a  trial  period. 

Again,  if  the  need  for  debt  adjustment  has 
arisen  largely  from  changed  conditions  to  which 
the  type  of  farming  has  not  been  adjusted,  and 
if  the  debt  adjustment  is  accompanied  by  a 
reorganization  of  the  farm  appropriate  to  the 
new  conditions,  a  test  period  of  operation  will 
often  be  helpful  to  both  parties  as  a  basis  for 
reaching  final  decisions  as  to  a  fair  valuation 
and  reasonable  terms. 

Moreover,  a  conditional  adjustment  may  en- 
courage creditors  to  maintain  greater  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  borrowers,  and  provide 
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a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  continued  super- 
vision. Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
doubtless  feel  a  greater  obligation  to  abide  by 
any  agreed-upon  plans  for  operations.  Thus 
both  parties  would  be  led  to  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  operational  problems  incident  to  its  man- 
agement. 

The  question  of  definite  versus  conditional 
adjustment  may  not  be  so  much  one  of  general 
debt-adjustment  policy  as  one  of  meeting  most 
effectively  the  specific  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.  In  cases  where  final  decision 
cannot  be  reached  at  once,  perhaps  the  best 
general  arrangement  is  a  conditional  one  which 
contemplates  definite  settlement  at  the  end  of  a 
specific  period,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
agreeable  to  both  parties. 

The  decision  as  to  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  a  particular  case  will  depend 
upon  specific  circumstances.  Thus,  in  an  area 
where  the  kind  of  farming  involves  relatively 
little  uncertainty  regarding  the  outlook  for  the 
future,  little  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
between  debtors  and  creditors  as  regards  both 
future  prospects  and  a  proper  basis  for  final 
settlement.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  may 
be  possible  to  reach  agreement  at  once,  or  after 
a  short  trial  period.  In  some  cases,  too,  the 
origin  of  the  debt  difficulties  may  have  been 
such  that  debt  adjustment  alone  will  go  far 
toward  righting  the  situation.  Here  again  a 
final  adjustment  may  be  possible  immediately 
or  after  a  short  trial  period. 

But  the  case  may  be  quite  different  where 
future  prospects  are  uncertain  and  a  continued 
process  of  correction  of  underlying  causes  of  the 
need  for  debt  adjustment  may  be  required. 
With  the  presence  of  great  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  future  prospects,  the  gap  between  creditors' 
and  debtors'  views  concerning  a  fair  basis  for 
adjustment  may  be  wider.  The  choice  may  be 
between  a  conditional  adjustment  or  no  adjust- 
ment at  all.  A  "standstill  agreement"  with 
temporary  relief  from  present  debts  may  actually 
be  the  only  feasible  solution  short  of  court 
action. 

Considerations  like  these  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  degree  of  rigidity  and  uniformity  needed 
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in  a  national  policy  of  debt  adjustment  to  best 
serve  the  needs  of  agriculture.  The  real  need 
is  a  policy  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  many 
types  of  situations  to  be  found  where  some 
measure  of  adjustment  is  called  for,  but  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  provide  patterns  for  effective 
cooperation  with  other  creditors  and  with 
debtors,  in  facilitating  adjustment  of  debt  in 
cases  where  debt  adjustment  is  justifiable. 

Refinancing  Versus  Continuation  of  Private  Credi- 
tors.— Considerable  debt  adjustment  associated 
with  the  refinancing  of  farmers'  debts  by  Federal 
agencies  has  already  taken  place.  From  the 
standpoint  of  simplicity  of  administration,  much 
can  be  said  for  debt  adjustment  on  this  basis.  A 
Federal  agency  willing  to  provide  additional 
funds  with  which  to  pay  off  private  creditors  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  require  a  substantial 
reduction  of  private  claims.  With  all  of  a 
farmer's  debts  then  owed  to  one  agency,  the 
competitive  pressure  of  different  creditors  to 
collect  their  debts  is  removed  and  any  special 
consideration  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
Federal  agency  to  the  borrower  is  less  likely  to 
be  drained  away  to  pay  private  creditors. 

Although  attractive  in  many  respects,  the  ad- 
justment of  debts  by  refinancing  private  claims 
through  Federal  agencies  has  certain  disadvan- 
tages. A  plan  like  this  tends  either  to  increase 
the  financial  risks  of  Federal  lenders  or  to  re- 
strict debt  adjustment  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
adjusted  debt  can  be  brought  within  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  the  Federal  agencies  can 
properly  assume.  Then  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
that  the  refinancing  of  debts  owed  to  private 
creditors  will  place  as  much  responsibility  on 
local  communities  to  solve  their  own  problems 
as  might  be  desired.  There  may  be  decided 
advantages  in  utilizing  cooperative  debt-adjust- 
ment procedures  to  maintain  the  interest  of  local 
groups  in  the  agriculture  of  the  area.  Having 
participated  in  the  reorganization  of  a  farmer's 
finances,  local  private  lenders  may  be  willing 
and  well  able  to  supervise  his  operations  in- 
formally until  he  has  rehabilitated  himself. 
Some  of  the  values  of  the  cooperative  method 
are  intangible  and  cannot  be  stated  in  monetary 
terms  but  nevertheless  may  be  quite  significant. 

In  a  general  agricultural  program  that  stresses 


democratic  processes  at  all  levels  it  may  well  be 
that  even  some  inefficiency  in  terms  of  monetary 
costs  could  be  accepted  as  a  valid  cost  of  main- 
taining local  interest  and  participation  in  the 
solution  of  local  agricultural  problems.  A  com- 
promise between  the  principle  of  refinancing 
private  claims  at  reduced  amounts  and  that  of 
cooperative  adjustment  by  all  creditors  may  be 
necessary.  Both  debtors  and  creditors  are  free 
agents,  and  their  action  will  govern  in  part  the 
action  that  Federal  agencies  can  take.  Some 
creditors  may  desire  cash  and  be  glad  to  accept 
a  reduced  settlement,  especially  if  their  claims 
are  none  too  well  secured  and  their  expenses  of 
collection  are  likely  to  be  large.  Others  may 
have  special  interests  in  the  borrower  and  his 
success  and  may  wish  to  continue  their  present 
creditor  relationship.  The  answers  to  such 
problems  probably  are  not  to  be  found  in  general 
principles  but  rather  in  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

Methods  for  Deferment  of  Adjustment  May  Vary. — 
A  phase  of  Federal  participation  in  farm-debt 
adjustment  that  has  received  much  attention  is 
deferment  of  adjustment  of  long-term  real  estate 
loans.  It  presents  many  difficult  and  more-or- 
less  independent  problems.  Assuming  that  the 
debt  situation  of  a  farmer  is  such  that  deferment 
appears  either  the  most  desirable  or  the  only 
feasible  way  of  reaching  an  adjustment,  what  are 
the  further  problems? 

One  group  of  problems  relates  to  whether  the 
title  to  the  property  should  remain  with  the 
debtor  or  should  pass  to  the  lender,  during  the 
interim  period  pending  the  final  adjustment. 
In  either  event  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the 
borrower  during  the  deferment  period  pre- 
sumably would  be  determined  by  his  ability  to 
pay  rather  than  by  the  original  contract.  An 
advantage  results  from  the  requirement  that  title 
pass  to  the  lender,  as  this  might  discourage  appli- 
cations for  debt  adjustment  by  unworthy  bor- 
rowers. Also,  the  borrower  might  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  improve  his  operations  so  that  he 
could  eventually  reacquire  the  farm.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  passing  of  tide  relieves  him  of 
any  possible  deficiency  judgment,  his  creditors 
cannot  benefit  from  any  subsequent  improve- 
ment of  his  position. 
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But  whether  title  does  or  does  not  pass  to  the 
lender  may  be  of  less  importance  than  other 
features  of  the  arrangement  for  deferment.  The 
farmer  presumably  would  have  little  or  no 
equity  in  the  farm  anyway,  so  the  mere  passing  of 
tide  probably  would  have  no  effect  on  his  real 
financial  position  in  most  cases. 

Perhaps  more  important  are  the  terms  under 
which  the  eventual  adjustment  is  to  be  made. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  for  having  the  basis  of 
this  adjustment  fully  set  forth.  The  question  is, 
What  basis  for  final  adjustment  will  best  promote 
the  interests  of  both  parties? 

One  plan  would  provide  for  fixing  the  adjusted 
debt  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  several  ap- 
praisals made  at  stated  intervals  during  the 
period  of  deferment,  with  a  provision  that  in  no 
case  should  the  adjusted  debt  exceed  the  original 
debt  plus  any  unpaid  interest  which  has  accu- 
mulated during  the  period.  A  plan  like  this 
tends  to  give  to  the  creditor  the  benefit  of  a  part 
at  least  of  any  rise  in  the  value  of  the  security. 
Likewise,  the  borrower  tends  to  benefit  from 
any  fall  in  the  value  of  the  security.  But  this 
element  of  uncertainty  may  be  undesirable  in 
some  respects.  A  criticism  of  such  a  plan  is  that 
it  may  not  encourage  the  farmer  to  maintain  or 
improve  his  farm,  so  it  might  he  desirable  to 
attach  certain  compliance  features  to  the  agree- 
ment requiring  the  farmer  to  maintain  the  farm 
and  to  provide  for  reduction  of  the  debt  to  take 
account  of  any  improvements  made  by  the 
farmer. 

Another  suggested  plan  of  deferment  would 
definitely  fix  the  amount  of  the  reduced  debt, 
but  would  provide  that  such  reduction  should  be 
made  available  only  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period. 
To  be  eligible  for  such  a  reduction  the  farmer 
might  be  required  to  conform  with  provisions 
designed  to  protect  the  creditor  and  to  improve 
the  farmer's  own  position.    Fixing  the  amount 


of  the  reduction  provides  greater  certainty,  al- 
though it  may  be  as  difficult  to  establish  the  new 
debt  as  though  a  final  adjustment  were  made  in 
the  first  instance.  If  conditions  should  become 
less  favorable  the  farmer  might  choose  to  give 
up  the  farm  rather  than  eventually  assume  a 
debt  that  appears  to  be  too  high;  or  he  may  have 
to  ask  for  a  new  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  If  conditions  become  more  favorable 
he  stands  to  benefit. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  whereby 
the  farmer  would  be  given  an  incentive  to  work 
out  of  his  difficulties  during  the  deferment 
period.  One  plan  would  make  debt  reduction 
conditional  on  a  given  amount  of  principal  re- 
payment during  the  period.  This  would  make 
his  ability  to  earn  an  amount  sufficient  to  repay 
a  part  of  the  principal  the  test  of  his  right  to  the 
adjustment.  A  danger  is  that  such  payments  of 
principal  might  be  made  at  the  cost  of  unsound 
farm  operations,  improper  long-run  land  use,  or 
inadequate  provision  for  family  living.  It  has 
been  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  the  right 
to  a  debt  reduction  be  made  conditional  on 
meeting  even  more  general  provisions  aimed  at 
requiring  the  farmer  to  improve  his  farm  and 
home-management  practices. 

Without  further  illustration  of  the  many  is- 
sues raised  with  regard  to  methods  of  deferring 
the  adjustment,  it  is  clear  that  any  plan  involves 
difficult  problems.  One  problem  common  to  all 
is  the  cost  of  adequate  supervision  during  the 
deferment  period.  But  this  cost  may  have  to  be 
evaluated  against  other  possible  costs  that  may 
arise  in  the  event  that  no  adjustment  is  made;  or, 
if  an  adjustment  is  made,  against  the  costs  of  any 
rehabilitation  that  may  become  necessary.  No 
one  plan  of  deferment  is  likely  to  fit  all  cases. 
Some  general  differentiation  may  be  required  to 
conform  with  varying  State  laws  and  still  further 
differentiation  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  situ- 
ations of  different  farmer  borrowers. 
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Statistical  Appendix 


Table  64. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt,  by  States,  Jan.  1,  1910-40 


State  and  division 


Maine... 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont.  - 
Massachusetts. .  - 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


New  England 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.- 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


East  North  Central- 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
8outh  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas 


West  North  Central - 

Delaware 

Maryland  > 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina _. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia.. 

Florida 


South  Atlantic- 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi 

East  South  Central- 
Arkansas __- 

Louisiana.  _  _ 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


West  South  Central.  _ 


Montana 

Idaho _ 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Mountain  , 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California.  __ 


Pacific. 


United  States... 3,207,863     3,522,121 


1,000 

dollars 

13, 055 

5,647 

14,  716 

20, 206 

1,977 

14,601 


70.  202 


145,737 
30,  555 
93,424 


269,  716 


114,874 
113,276 
267,  361 
113,278 
198,  219 


807.  008 


144,  477 
430,  690 
207,  279 
97,  830 
84,943 
148, 366 
163, 359 


1,  276, 944 


5,  775 
28,733 
22,  181 

7,771 
17,025 
20,583 
24,383 

3,880 


130,  334 


36,  296 
21,687 
21,456 
29,  338 


108,  777 


17,  485 

18,  683 
64.  166 

160,  171 


260,  505 


16,  952 
21,423 
7,363 
35,  492 
4,301 
4,338 
6,609 
2,977 


99,  455 


44,203 
33,  304 

107,415 


184,  922 


1,000 

dollars 

12, 920 

5,237 

13,  973 

20,  315 

2,123 

15,  957 


70,  525 


148, 953 
31,  334 
93. 009 


273.  296 


870, 488 


168,  798 
484,  300 
225, 445 
117,  709 
103,  432 
160,  354 
159,  712 


1,419,750 


6,383 
31,  782 
25,838 

7,474 
18,  207 
20, 150 
24,  774 

5,307 


139,915 


40,727 
26.  004 
23,  020 
28,799 


118,550 


21,844 
19,  957 
82,444 
181,  726 


305,  971 


24,  046 
23,  263 
9,082 
40, 626 
6,242 
7,068 
8,249 
3,243 


121,819 


45,  953 
33,  732 
122,  122 


201,  807 


1912 


1,000 
dollars 
12,  944 
5,630 
15,  200 
21,  560 
2,208 
17,  490 


75,  032 


156, 889 
32,  100 
100,  739 


289,  728 


128,  384 
130, 994 
321,  432 
131,054 
237,  449 


949,  313 


191,671 
.546,  708 
254,  555 
131,412 
119,853 
171,327 
155,  198 


1,  570,  724 


8,099 
41,036 
29,  282 

8,846 
18,  487 
20,664 
34,  236 
10,321 


170, 971 


34,144 
28,  437 
24,715 
31,  206 


118,502 


26, 915 

22,  745 
108,058 
214, 139 

371,857 


32,  471 
25,  890 
11,188 
43,  502 
7,776 
9,755 
9,109 
3,200 


142,891 


51, 655 
37,  546 
151,  539 


240,  7-10 


3, 929,  758 


1913 


1,000 
dollars 
13, 756 


167, 
40, 
110, 


317 


135, 
139, 
332, 
144 
264 


1,017, 


221 
595, 
261 
lis 
134 
185 
170 


1,717 


126, 


31 

26, 
108, 
254 


175 


309 


4,34: 


911 


966 


626 


743 


470 


730 


844 


679 


1914 


1,000 

dollars 

14, 568 

6,481 

17, 828 

26,  566 

2,768 

22, 846 


91,057 


174,  284 
46,  432 
116,841 


337, 557 


144,224 
146, 740 
338,369 
156, 711 
297,  499 


1,  083,  543 


261,  315 
659, 801 
268, 034 
160, 642 
151,  563 
195, 630 
173, 577 


1, 870,  562 


7,951 
40, 906 
30, 897 

9,737 

22,  367 

23,  363 
37,  316 
12,  279 


184,816 


39,  413 
33,  860 
31,786 

40,  608 


145,  667 


34,  384 
30, 308 
107, 487 
276, 064 


448, 243 


60, 188 
35, 477 
13,  985 
45,  333 
10, 049 
12,  377 
10,471 
3,949 


191,  829 


82,  356 

51.  308 

220,  420 


354.  084 


4,  707,  358 


1915 


1,000 
dollars 
14, 595 
7,039 
20, 465 
28,483 
2,922 
24,938 


98,  442 


177,  942 
38,487 
122,  381 


338, 810 


158,  295 
143, 556 
334, 448 
173, 278 
326, 156 


1, 135,  733 


303,  936 
717,919 
278, 671 
169, 864 
164,  584 
217, 193 
180, 875 


2,  033,  042 


7,560 
37,  944 
35,  780 

9,870 
24,  580 
26, 119 
39,  576 
11,617 


193,  046 


43,  954 
34, 194 
25,  065 
38,  228 


141,441 


35,  584 
34,  086 
107, 685 
273,  832 


451,  187 


73,454 
41,436 
14,  780 
45,  723 
10,  544 
12,  643 
11,562 
4,196 


214, 338 


92,  672 

53,  303 

238,  771 


384,  746 


4,  990,  785 


1916  1917 


1,000 
dollars 
14, 042 

7, 646 
23, 689 
29, 115 

2,825 
25. 269 


in:;,  .wo 


180,  740 
28,  509 
117,188 


326,  437 


165,  136 
149, 847 
332, 383 
186, 536 
347, 472 


336, 382 
792, 700 
305, 347 
168, 138 
175, 606 
229,  557 
194,  700 


2,  202,  430 


7,316 
37, 195 
35, 135 

8,962 
25,910 
26,  214 
42,918 
13,  660 


197, 310 


40, 198 
37, 058 
22,  213 
39, 336 


138, 805 


39, 467 
33,054 
127, 034 
278,  461 


478,  016 


79, 760 
47,  206 
15,  253 
49,546 
10, 869 
12,  074 
14, 003 
5,115 


■sxi.w, 


88,394 
51,421 
255, 826 

395,641 


5,  250,  425 


1,000 
dollars 
16, 027 

7,983 
24, 969 
30, 340 

2,839 
26,234 


108,  392 


183,  528 
22,  728 
108, 683 


314,939 


177, 068 
162, 019 
362, 810 
200, 410 
386, 068 


1,  288,  375 


379,  820 
888,231 
337,  670 
193,  930 
207,  498 
266,  528 
223,  601 


2,  497,  278 


7,591 

39,  098 

40,  048 
8,079 

34,846 
28,030 
49,  712 
13, 490 


220, 894 


43, 969 
40,  964 
24,  369 
39,  946 


MV-MX 


42,828 

31, 862 

148,  221 

295,  965 


518,  876 


97, 068 
57,  481 
18,  414 
61,668 
12,  846 
13,942 
18,088 
6,666 


2MI.  173 


83, 965 

57,  753 

299, 958 


441,676 


6, 825, 851 


1918  1919 


1,000 
dollars 
19, 125 
8,082 
25, 133 
30, 225 
2,730 
24,110 


109,  405 


197,  647 
25,728 
118,  106 


341, 481 


189,  421 
179,  406 
413,  224 
207,  232 
409,  372 


1.398,655 


416,  556 
986, 643 
352,791 
219, 365 
230, 259 
318, 545 
269,  672 


2,  793,  831 


7,789 
37,  386 
44,109 

8,820 
36,  922 
31,050 
53, 053 
11.890 


231,019 


61,488 
54, 651 
28,583 
42,  525 


187,  247 


50,  737 

31,314 

180,  237 

335,  846 


598,  134 


118,  226 
75, 687 
22,  759 
86, 617 
18,  401 

21,  387 

22,  154 
9,770 


375, 001 


94,  755 
69,  052 
338, 280 


50  2, 087 


6,  536, 860 


1,000 

dollars 

18, 927 

7,807 

25,  859 

28,826 

2,292 

22,  052 


105,  763 


209,  880 
28,  760 
120.971 


359,611 


192,  793 
190, 716 
455,911 
208, 008 
410, 132 


1,457,560 


427,  752 
1, 006,  535 
365,  240 
243,  705 
256,  738 
378, 855 
293,  312 


3, 032, 137 


8,078 

45. 044 
46, 991 
10, 175 
38,  113 

40. 045 
63,  561 
15,  490 


267,  497 


77,  870 
69,  464 
40,  199 
52,  665 


240,  198 


63,004 

37,  197 

194,  295 

392,  610 


687,  106 


136,  647 
95,  352 

26,  295 
111,542 

25,  443 

27,  581 

28,  605 
10,  465 


461.  930 


101,901 
79,  060 
344,  002 


525, 563 


7,137,365 


1  Including  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  64. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt,  by  States,  Jan.  1,  1910-40 — Continued 


State  and  division 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Maine 

1,000 
dollars 
21,  081 

8,564 
28,452 
30,  621 

2,208 
23,831 

1,000 
dollars 
26,  227 
9,430 

30,  645 

31,  734 
2,046 

25,246 

1,000 
dollars 
26,  520 

9,439 
31,  116 
33,  313 

2,  182 
30,  484 

1,000 
dollars 
27,  950 

9,320 
31,  537 
34,  283 

2,583 
36,  456 

1,000 
dollars 
30,  492 
8,673 
31,810 
34,  420 
2,631 
38,784 

1,000 
dollars 

27,  831 
8,019 

28,  470 
34,  240 

2,769 
39,  788 

1,000 
dollars 
27,  124 

8,730 
29,  936 
36,  472 

2,571 
38,027 

1,000 

dollars 

25,313 

9,486 

27,  522 

37,  883 
2,650 

38,  024 

1,000 
dollars 
25, 176 
10, 020 
31, 169 
43,  335 
3,279 
39,628 

1,000 
dollars 
26, 336 
11  027 

New  Hampshire  ._        - 

Vermont . 

34  741 

Massachusetts                  ..  - 

46  162 

Rhode  Island        

3,660 
40,  932 

Connecticut 

114,  757 

125,  328 

133,  054 

142,  129 

146,  810 

141,117 

142,  860 

140,  878 

152,  607 

162,  858 

New  York                  ..  - 

227,  270 
40.  610 
138,  167 

234,  069 
52,  479 
160,  137 

237,  806 
52,  535 
168,  856 

242,  511 
48,  671 
172,  200 

244,  586 
45,  421 
169,  766 

242,  829 
46,  299 
157,  492 

250,  428 
51,  172 
155,  927 

254,  302 
59,  931 
153,  706 

255,  535 
60,  628 
157,  022 

253,043 
57,  002 
162,  568 

New  Jersey.. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Middle  Atlantic 

406,  047 

446,  685 

459,  197 

463,  382 

459,  773 

446,  620 

457,  527 

467,  939 

473, 185 

472,  613 

Ohio                            

226,  458 
219,  141 
530,  222 
219,  898 
466,  959 

277,  930 
261,  779 
642,  267 
241,  575 
540,  681 

277,  162 
283,  714 
686,  648 
245,  726 
546,  186 

271,  081 
293,  448 
705,  644 
251,  664 
569,  846 

266,  702 
290,  223 
710,  871 
249,  201 
583,  148 

236,  813 
277,  512 
661,611 
236,  261 
526,  613 

228,  074 
278,  002 
648,  021 
235,  488 
497,  612 

242,  542 
277,  259 
659,  732 
221,  730 
453,  725 

263,  030 
282,  202 
656,  106 
210,  971 
468,  678 

273,  971 
283,  830 

Indiana  _      .     

641  005 

Michigan 

221,  570 

497,  220 

East  North  Central. ..  . 

1,  662,  678 

1,  964,  232 

2,  039,  436 

2,  091,  683 

2,  100,  145 

1,  938,  810 

1,  887,  197 

1,  854,  988 

1,  880,  987 

1,  917,  596 

Minnesota.     .      

485,  481 
1, 187, 185 
421,  051 
285,  569 
315,  897 
466,  690 
344,  597 

582,  346 
1,  503,  660 
507,  739 
317,918 
413,  420 
615,  310 
435,  629 

595,  114 
1,  535,  369 
526,  672 
320,  282 
445,  641 
678,  934 
489,  778 

606,  134 
1,  535,  943 
511,  571 
312,  870 
451,281 
691,  732 
527,  397 

009,  013 
1,  567,  032 
483,  973 
289,  264 
461,  513 
683,  482 
535,  134 

575,  547 
1,  479,  538 
465,  690 
234,  174 
405,  507 
612,  437 
505,  041 

528.  816 
1,  381,  033 
479,  049 
229,  606 
347,  828 
566,  510 
475,  806 

493,  087 
1,  279,  838 
485,  118 
216,  192 
318.  875 
556,  579 
458,  083 

490,  690 
1,252,557 
495,  754 
224,  083 
314,314 
546,  831 
454,  484 

491,  544 

1,  249,  233 

Missouri                    . 

480,  608 

North  Dakota    .         

235,  762 

South  Dakota 

305,  816 

531,  495 

440,  113 

West  North  Central    .  . 

3,  506,  470 

4,  376,  022 

4,  591,  790 

4,  636,  928 

4,629,411 

4,  277,  934 

4,  008,  648 

3,  807,  772 

3,  778,  713 

3,  734,  571 

9,602 
51,934 
67,  073 
17,  881 
66,  983 
59,  460 
96,  441 
21,  695 

11,346 
65,  368 
89,  899 
22,  534 
86,  902 
85,  082 
117,  111 
27,528 

11,451 
64,  975 
85,  606 
25,  309 
85,  521 
103,  954 
142,  514 
29,  042 

9,564 
62,  247 
83,  374 
26,  322 
81,  386 
98,  154 
139,  878 
29,  532 

8,022 
54,  946 
84,638 
25,  044 
81,  582 
87,  970 
132,  963 
29,  540 

8,315 
55,  298 
85,  601 
21,  853 
85,  069 
78,  279 
127,301 
29,  694 

10,  297 
56,  929 
87,  774 
23,322 

100,  991 
81,  998 

124,  499 
70,680 

9,344 
56,281 
85,  994 
25,711 

118,614 
81,952 

124,  896 
97,  378 

10,  098 
56,  847 
89,  500 
27, 104 

122,  783 
78, 156 

127,  2.58 
76,  980 

9,  362 

Maryland1 

55,  192 

Virginia..                

91,  963 

West  Virginia             - 

27,437 

114,  218 

70,  138 

118,266 

Florida.. . 

59,  581 

South  Atlantic     - 

391,069 

505,  770 

548,  372 

530,  457 

504,  705 

491,410 

555,  490 

600,  170 

588,  726 

546,  157 

116,926 
89,  382 
63,  093 
89,  039 

145,  235 
100,  171 
77.  253 
124,  981 

135,  038 
90,  124 
73,  684 

146,  556 

115,  793 
83,  091 
67,  569 

139,  942 

106,  972 
88,  062 
69,  667 

130,  208 

100,  286 
82,  837 
69,  172 

125,741 

106,  153 
91,  571 
78,  380 

123,  777 

111,  274 
105,  376 
85,  228 
124,  575 

115,  739 
113,448 
94,236 
123,  493 

117,449 

118,  328 

96, 136 

107.  860 

East  South  Central 

358,  440 

447,  640 

445,  402 

406,  395 

394,  909 

378,  036 

399,  881 

426,  453 

446,  916 

439,  773 

84,  673 

48,  809 

221,  493 

450,  209 

113,  574 

57,  136 

239,  407 

492,  032 

123,  073 
60,  423 
264,  687 
530,  289 

117,  784 

57,  354 

284,  766 

555,  786 

107,  455 

59,  767 

272,528 

560,  622 

104,  215 
64,  916 
235,  493 
518,  718 

100,  682 

69,  346 

228,  963 

564,  997 

103,  599 

08,  890 

240,  360 

621,  467 

107,  882 

68.  051 

270,016 

646,276 

99,  910 

62,927 

Oklahoma 

270,  942 

658,002 

West  South  Central 

805,  184 

902,  149 

978,  472 

1,  015,  690 

1,  000,  372 

923,  342 

963,  988 

1,  034,  316 

1,  092,  225 

1,  091,  781 

170,  493 
124,  852 
35,  542 
146,  905 
28,213 
34,  218 
39,  219 
13,  233 

195,  701 
148,  154 
47,  071 
184,  872 
33,  486 
47,  222 
46,  516 
16,  940 

194,  098 
156,  613 
55,  423 
197,  018 
35,  754 
50,  090 
48,  569 
21,  500 

192,  092 
158,  737 
59,  514 
203,  064 
32,  297 
48,  748 
52,  095 
25,  053 

162,  488 
144,  454 
57,  504 
191,  128 
31,  112 
38,  789 
49,  137 
20,  855 

127,  067 
113,  187 
48,  244 
165,  265 
31,  789 
33,  013 
43,  007 
19,  516 

108,  811 
111,264 

42,  555 
148,  187 

33,  085 
29,  895 

43,  039 
16,  874 

111,  109 
110.  397 
36,  724 
143,  736 
34,  855 
28,226 
44, 021 
15,  967 

114,023 
110,024 
36,  386 
140,  245 
35,  487 
30,  993 
46,011 
16,  340 

121,  323 

110,  862 

39,  736 

138,  237 

37,  590 

37,286 

Utah                                 

50,  159 

16, 178 

Mountain 

592,  675 

719,  962 

759.  065 

771,  600 

695,  467 

581,  088 

533,  710 

525,  035 

529,509 

551,  371 

115,437 

91.951 

404,064 

131,  707 
112,  293 
489,  338 

138,  596 
120,  046 
488,  827 

152,  920 
133,  368 
441,  069 

143,  426 
127,  799 
462,  102 

128.046 
113,  109 
493,  138 

131,  266 
113,  048 
519,  598 

136,  027 
113,986 
550,  858 

147,  464 
120,  132 
546,  493 

155,  233 

127,  392 

557,  214 

Pacific . 

611,  452 

733.  338 

747,  469 

727,  357 

733,  327 

734,  293 

763,912 

800,  871 

814,  089 

S39,  839 

United  States. .  .. 

8,  448,  772 

10,  221,  126 

10,  702,  257 

10,  785,  621 

10,  664,  919 

9,  912,  650 

9,  713,  213 

9,  658,  422 

9,  756, 957 

9, 756, 559 

1  Including  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  64. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt,  by  States,  Jan.  1,  1910-40 — Continued 


State  and  division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

M  assachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  England 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic.. 

Ohio 

Indiana.-. 

Illinois. ... _-. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.. 

East  North  Cen 
tral.. 

Minnesota __. 

Iowa. _ -. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

West  North  Cen 
tral 

Delaware 

Maryland  ' 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic- .. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama.  __ 

Mississippi 

East  South   Cen 
tral 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South  Cen 
tral 

Montana.  _ 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah.. 

Nevada. 

Mountain. 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Pacific 

United  States 


1,883,614 


3,  570,  279 


1930 


1,000 
dollars 
27,  013 
11,756 
35, 365 
48,  984 
4,632 
43,  358 


171,  708 


233.791 
64,180 
168,  492 


456, 463 


272,  738 
269, 913 
614, 059 
221,  432 
505,  472 


476,210 
,  196,  197 
442,  820 
239, 772 
293,  080 
510,  453 
411,747 


3,  474, 157 


9,581 
50,  377 
91,000 
26, 177 

111,880 
64,  433 

113,060 
52, 840 


519,  348 


116,250 
115,  280 
97, 890 
103,312 


432.  732 


99,  085 

63,  838 

274,  971 

671,  434 


1,  109,  328 


129,  744 
115,  547 
43,  337 
138,  248 
38,  954 
41,690 
51,875 
15,617 


575.  012 


161.  557 
135,917 
614,810 


912,  284 


9,  630,  768 


1,000 
dollars 
28,251 
11,879 
34,  658 
49,  518 
4,616 
47,248 


176,  170 


228,312 
53,  255 
182,  466 


464,  033 


263,  388 
260,  001 
572,  099 
214,  002 
509, 194 


1,  818,  684 


461,  252 
1, 142,  778 
422,  849 
226,  309 
279,  225 
519,  077 
422,  667 


9.383 
49,  234 

87,  699 

26,  304 
108,  940 

58,  958 
104,  907 

49, 076 


494,  501 


112,  547 
110,  377 
94, 893 
100,  662 


418,  479 


100, 347 
62,464 
267,  612 
659,  422 


1,  089,  845 


1,000 
dollars 
28,704 
12,  030 
33,  059 
53,  009 
4,714 
52, 384 


184, 500 


231,352 
53, 170 
184,  498 


469,  020 


255,786 
255,  215 
557,  299 
204,  530 
484,  937 


1,  757,  767 


445, 465 
1,  079,  337 
391,  936 
212,  455 
267,  336 
516,  323 
429, 156 


3,  342,  008 


8,245 
50,  830 
83,  795 
24,  751 
105,  210 
52,  986 
95.  789 
44,  321 


465,  927 


107,  143 
104,815 
89,  070 
100,  734 


401,  762 


95,  077 

61,  855 

272,  307 

652, 184 


1,081,423 


137,  577 
118,  538 

44,  068 

138,  598 
40,  054 
42,  766 
50,  471 
15,  802 


587, 874 


160.  562 
137,  294 
636,  682 


934, 538 


9,  458,  281 


138,  553 
116,420 
41,200 
134,  269 
39,  348 
39,728 
48,  616 
19,  302 


577,  436 


161,  553. 
134,  746 
637,  862 


934, 161 


9,  214,  004 


1933 


1,000 
dollars 
32, 756 
12.053 
32,  771 

51,  225 
4,  620 

52,  374 


185,  799 


229,  972 
52,  059 
177,  286 


459,317 


241,  308 
235,  491 
534,  070 
192,  772 
454,115 


,  657,  756 


3,  082, 199 


8,091 
48,  974 
77,  974 
23,  255 
95,  249 
46,  077 
83, 833 
39,  555 


423,  008 


101,219 
96,  581 
80,  773 
87,  965 


366,  538 


83,  575 

58, 887 

251,011 

626,  915 


1,  020,  388 


130,  741 
108,  475 
40,  072 
128,  482 
33,  955 
33,  505 
46,  268 
18,  902 


540,  400 


152,  639 
127,  435 
622,  904 


902,  978 


8,  638, 383 


1934 


1,000 
dollars 
29, 894 
11,904 
31,906 
49,  544 
4,031 
49,630 


176,  969 


216,  473 
48,  360 
159,  991 


424, 824 


220,  731 
218,721 
495,  900 
180,  986 
406,  286 


1,  522,  624 


2,  760,  665 


8,631 
47,  433 
73.  829 
23,  685 
88,  497 
44,403 
75,  398 
39, 828 


401,  704 

97,  034 
90,  473 
72,  935 
81,  364 


341, 806 


69,  477 

56,587 

211,664 

603, 389 


941, 117 


113,346 
96,  511 
35,  772 

114,623 
28,935 
31,  005 
44.648 
16,  928, 


481,  768 


138,  295 
116,863 
580, 484 


835,  642 


7,  887, 119 


1935 


1,000 
dollars 
30,  626 
12,423 
31,390 
49,  613 
4,065 
47,886 


176,  003 


213,  634 
49,  206 
150,  738 


413,  578 


224,  261 
224,  169 
483,  342 
187,  493 
415,  741 


1,  535,  006 


411, 162 
787, 159 
286,  460 
203,  958 
216,  592 
431,  686 
357, 123 


2,  694, 140 


8,668 
43, 166 
75,  093 
24, 459 
93,  905 
49,  336 
82, 866 
44, 151 


421,  644 

105,  225 
92,316 
72, 182 
84,  489 


354,  212 


68,  593 

59,  750 

202,  160 

604, 184 


934,  687 


110,179 
98,  457 
36,  709 

109,  359 
27,  492 
30,  797 
43,  757 
17,464 


474,  214 


133,375 
116,408 
532,  704 


782,  487 


7,  785,  971 


1936 


1,000 
dollars 
31,606 
12,  994 
31,390 
49,  563 
4,276 
47,  742 


177,571 


214,  275 
49,  058 
147, 874 


411,207 


219,  103 
216,771 
478,  025 
187, 118 
416, 572 


1,  517,  689 


410,  340 
750, 163 
271,  851 
208,  241 
206,412 
414,850 
348,  909 


2,  610,  766 


8,581 

43,  900 
74,417 
24,288 
91,933 
48,  793 
81,  706 

44,  548 

418,  166 

105,015 
91,670 
70, 161 
81,  954 


348,  800 


68,  662 

57, 898 

191,  648 

588,  475 


906,  683 


110,950 
97,  472 
37,  223 

108,  484 
28,  454 
30,  551 
46,  557 
17,  097 


476,  788 


130,  574 
115,477 
525,  246 

771,  297 


7,  638,  867 


1,000 
dollars 

31,  290 
13, 059 

32,  300 
50, 852 

4,451 
48,  506 


180,458 


213,632 
49,  303 
145,  508 


408, 443 


212,311 
207,  883 
456,  036 
184,311 
410,  740 


1,471,281 


2,  466,  544 


8,452 
43,  724 
72,  333 
23,  535 
89,  819 
46,  890 
81,  052 
42,  643 


408, 348 


341,  931 


66, 877 
56,  045 
182,  066 
574,  940 


879,  928 


106,  512 
93,  476 
37,  595 

104,  036 
27,  999 
30, 918 
46,371 
16,  516 


463.  423 


124,829 
112,013 
532,  599 


769,  441 


7, 389,  797 


1938 


1,000 
dollars 
30, 883 
13,268 
32,  946 
52,  276 
4,689 
49, 137 


183,  099 


211,709 
49,  747 
142, 889 


404,  345 


209,  339 
203,  517 
439,  619 
180,  072 
400,  472 


1,  433,  019 


2,  376.  056 


8,300 
43,  199 
72,  044 
23, 158 
87,  394 
45, 999 
80,  566 
41, 139 


401,  799 

103, 862 

88, 487 
68,  762 
78, 619 


339,  730 


66,  476 

54,  868 

172,  599 

558, 842 


852,  785 


101,932 
91,046 
37,  520 

100,  395 
27,  719 
31,011 
46, 362 
17,  870 


453,  855 


121,583 
108,  877 
538,  990 


769,  450 


7,  214, 138 


1939 


1,000 
dollars 
30,  907 
13,  551 
33,  538 
53, 846 
4,697 
50, 135 


186,  574 


209,  086 
50.018 
141,  578 


400,681 


208,  005 
201,480 
432,  070 
177,394 
390,  097 


1,  409,  046 


2,  290,  887 


8,150 
43, 135 
71,613 
22,  710 
85,  631 
44, 921 
80, 115 
40,  749 


397,  024 


340,  396 


66,  078 
54,  495 
167,  305 
643,  928 


831,806 


99,  308 
89,  963 
37,  202 
97. 117 
27,  325 
31,  576 
45,  932 
17,  492 


445,  915 


120,711 
104,  756 
543, 100 


768,  567 


7,  070,  896 


1940 


1,000 
dollars 
30,427 
13, 738 
34,085 
54,  497 
4,548 
51,030 


188,  325 


206,112 
50,  216 
139,530 


395, 857 


207,  308 
198,  996 
420,  927 
173,  959 
382,  687 


1, 383, 877 

343,  512 
657, 868 
238,  914 
153,  459 
151,910 
334,  560 
309,  602 


2, 189,  825 


7,979 
43,  339 
70,  566 
22,  064 
84,923 
43,  243 
79,  286. 
40,  666 


392,  066 

105,  729 
87,  047 
69,  309 
83, 854 


345,  939 


66,  213 

53,  299 
162, 189 
530.  172 


811,873 


96,  504 
87,  441 
37,  023 
94,  965 
26,  768 
31,  506 
45,  635 
17,  782 


437,  624 


118.522 
103,  957 
541,  929 


764,  408 
,  909,  794 


1  Including  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  65. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt  and 
amounts  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions,  Jan.  1,  1910-40 


UNITED  STATES 


Total  farm- 

Federal 
land  banks 

Joint 

Life 

Individ- 
uals, 

Year 

mortgage 

and  Land 

stock  land 

insurance 

debt 

Bank  Com. 
missioner 

banks 

companies 

and  others 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1910 

3, 207, 863 

386, 961 

2. 820, 902 

1911 

3, 522. 121 

423, 454 

3, 098,  667 

1912 

3.  929,  758 

479,  653 

3, 450, 105 

1913 

4,  347,  679 
4,  707,  358 

550, 158 
597,  462 

3,  797,  521 

1914 

4, 109,  896 

1915 

4, 990,  785 

669, 984 

4,  320, 801 

1916 

5,  256,  425 

765,  571 

4.  490,  854 

1917 

5, 825,  851 

861,  144 

4,  964,  707 

1918 

6,  536.  860 

39, 112 

1,888 

955.  591 

5,  540,  269 

1919 

7, 137,  365 

157, 021 

8,384 

1,  018, 163 

5,  953,  797 

1920 

8. 448,  772 

296, 386 

60, 038 

974,  826 

7. 117,  522 

1921 

10,  221, 126 

356. 010 

77, 959 

1,  205,  778 

8,  581,  379 

1922 

10,  702,  257 

443.  062 

85, 017 

1,  432,  367 

8,  741,  811 

1923 

10,  785,  621 

655,  681 

218,  775 

1,  556,  203 

8,  354,  962 

1924 

10,  664,  919 

822, 161 

392.  639 

1,  792, 145 

7,  657,  974 

1925 

9, 912.  650 

923,  077 

446.  429 

1. 942,  624 

6.  600,  520 

1926 

9,  713,  213 

998,  552 

545.  559 

2,  030,  301 

6, 138.  801 

1927 

9.  658,  422 

1.068.642 

632,  574 

2. 123,  664 

5,  833,  542 

1928 

9,  756,  957 

1, 144,  984 

667,  314 

2, 172. 863 

5,  771.  796 

1929 

9, 756,  559 

1, 182,  813 

656,  516 

2, 138, 980 

5, 778, 250 

1930 

9.  630,  768 

1, 185,  765 

626. 980 

2, 105.  477 

5,  712,  546 

1931 

9,  458,  281 

1, 175.  832 

590. 811 

2,  059.  221 

5.  632.  417 

1932 

9.  214,  004 

1,151,659 

536,644 

2,  007,  361 

5,  518.  340 

1933 

8,  638, 383 

1, 105,  610 

459, 183 

1,  869, 160 

5,  204,  430 

1934_ 

7,887,119 

1,  273,  881 

392, 438 

1,  661,  046 

4,  559,  754 

1935_ 

7, 785, 971 

2.  501,  824 

255, 931 

1,  258, 900 

3,  769,  316 

1936 

7, 638, 867 

2, 853, 966 

175,  677 

1, 054,  770 

3,  554,  454 

1937 

7,  389,  797 

2, 888, 912 

133,  499 

936,  454 

3,  430,  932 

1938 

7,  214,  138 

2,  835, 962 

104, 163 

895, 470 

3,  378,  543 

1939 

7, 070. 896 

2,  723, 022 

87,  362 

887, 336 

3, 373, 176 

1940. 

6,909,794 

2,  583, 901 

65, 719 

883, 414 

3, 376, 760 

NEW  ENGLAND 


1910 

70,202 
70.  525 
75, 032 
83,911 
91,057 
98,442 
102,  586 

108,  392 

109,  405 
105,  763 

114,  757 
125,  328 
133,  054 
142, 129 
146,  810 

141,  117 

142,  860 
140,  878 
152,  607 
162,  858 

171,  708 
176, 170 

184,  500 

185,  799 

176,  969 
176, 003 

177,  571 
180, 458 
183,  099 

186,  574 

188,  325 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

108 

94 

79 

35 

34 

34 
30 
32 
66 
57 
56 
45 
46 
43 
41 

34 
31 
29 
29 
35 
35 
30 
20 
11 
11 

16 

70,202 

1911   .. 

70,  525 

1912 

75, 016 

1913 

83,911 

1914     _ 

91, 057 

1915 

98,  334 

1916 

102,  492 

1917 

108,  313 

1918 

603 
2,949 

6,967 
7,021 
8,496 
11,438 
14,  689 
16, 189 
17, 953 

18,  894 
20,  346 
20,341 

20.316 

19,  674 
19,644 
19,  718 
22,  693 
35,  340 
40,  363 
42.442 
43,  255 
42,  535 

40,486 

108,  767 

1919 

102,  780 

1920 

108,  756 

1921     

118,  277 

1922     _ 

124,  526 

1923     . 

130,  625 

1924 

132,  064 

1925 

124,  872 

1926 

124,  862 

1927 

121, 938 

1928 

132,  218 

1929 

142, 476 

1930 _ 

151,  358 

1931. 

156,  465 

1932 

164.  827 

1933 

166.  052 

1934 

154,  241 

1935 

140,  628 

1936 

137, 178 

1937 

137,  996 

1938 

139,  833 

1939 

144, 028 

1940 

147, 823 

Table  65. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt  and 
amounts  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions,  Jan.  1,  1910-40—  Continued 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


Year 

Total  farm- 
mortgage 
debt 

Federal 
land  banks 

and  Land 
BankCom- 

missioner 

Joint 

stock  land 

banks 

Life 

insurance 
companies 

Individ- 
uals, 
banks, 
and  others 

1910 

1,000 
dollars 
269,  716 
273,  296 
289,  728 
317.966 

337,  557 

338,  810 
326, 437 
314,  939 
341,  481 
359,  611 

406, 047 
446.  685 
459, 197 

463,  382 
459,  773 
446.  620 
457,  527 
467,  939 
473, 185 
472,  613 

456,  463 

464,  033 
469,  020 
459.  317 
424,  824 
413,  578 
411,  207 
408,  443 
404,  345 
400,  681 

395,  857 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 
611 
611 
313 
510 
489 
371 
431 
491 
392 
318 

138 
134 
478 
505 
866 
611 
469 
413 
360 
292 

470 

412 
443 
638 
627 
601 
489 
461 
672 
1,217 

1,214 

1,000 
dollars 
269, 105 

1911 

272, 685 

1912 

289, 415 

1913 

317,  456 

1914 

337,  068 

1915 

338,  439 

1916_ 

326,  006 

1917 

314, 44S 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 _ 

1933 _ 

1934 

1935. 

1936 

1937 _ 

1938 

1939 

1940 

576 
3.682 

8,421 
9,956 
12,  265 
18. 662 
25,  515 
30,  270 
35,248 
39, 195 
43,  571 
46,237 

46, 952 
46,440 
46.  085 
45,  008 
49,  405 
81,  890 
89,  825 
91,646 
93,  469 
92, 439 

89,247 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

653 
5,000 
11,092 
15,  367 
19, 891 
22,  688 
23,713 

23,331 
21, 513 
19, 677 
17, 361 
15,245 
10, 066 
7,733 
6,652 
5,925 
5,359 

4,737 

340,  513 
355.  611 

397, 488 
436,  595 
446, 454 
443,  662 
428,  392 
404,  747 
406,  443 
408.440 
406,  566 
402, 371 

385,  710 
395, 668 
402.  815 
396,  410 
359,  647 
321, 121 
313, 160 
309,  684 
304,  379 
301,  666 

300, 659 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


1910 

807,  008 

78,837 

728, 171 
783, 404 
856,  461 
912,  359 

1911 

870, 488 

87, 084 

1912 

949, 313 

92, 852 

1913 

1,  017,  526 

105, 167 

1914 

1,  083,  543 

111,254 

972,289 

1915 

1, 135,  733 

120,  957 

1,  014,  776 
1,  049,  987 

1916 

1, 181,  374 

131,  387 

1917 

1,  288,  375 

141,815 

1, 146,  560 
1,  246,  074 

1918 

1,  398,  655 

3,480 

822 

148,  279 

1919 

1, 457,  560 

13,  604 

1,534 

152,  892 

1,  289,  530 

1920 

1,  662, 678 

28,884 

8,623 

145,  903 

1,  479,  268 

1921 

1,  964,  232 

35, 105 

18,  406 

169,  570 

1,  741, 151 

1922 

2,  039,  436 

43,  337 

19,546 

198,  877 

1,  777,  676 

1923 

2,  091,  683 

70,  030 

46,  244 

222,  929 

1,  752,  480 

1924 

2, 100, 145 

96,  494 

89,  600 

270,  118 

1,  643,  933 

1925 

1,  938,  810 

113,  967 

103,  604 

311,  226 

1,  410,  013 

1926. 

1,  887, 197 

124,  255 

128,  904 

340,  467 

1,  293,  571 

1927 

1, 854,  988 

141,  608 

142,  987 

368,  449 

1,  201,  944 

1928 

1,  880,  987 

158, 702 

151, 062 

380, 349 

1, 190,  874 

1929 

1, 917,  596 

173,  924 

150,  293 

379,  547 

1,  213,  832 

1930 

1, 883,  614 

179, 194 

147, 405 

370, 366 

1, 186,  649 

1931 

1, 818, 684 

177,  928 

140,  724 

370, 976 

1,  129,  056 

1932 

1, 757,  767 

174,  865 

130,  424 

369, 700 

1,  082,  778 

1933 

1,  657,  756 

167, 033 

112,  677 

348, 820 

1,  029,  226 

1934. 

1,  522,  624 

197,828 

99,823 

317,  581 

907, 392 

1935 

1,  535,  006 

474,  977 

68, 658 

249,  716 

741,  655 

1936 

1,  517,  589 

573,  720 

45,  257 

213,  402 

685,  210 

1937 

1,471,281 

586,  206 

35,  944 

189, 459 

659,  672 

1938 

1,  433,  019 

572,  628 

30,053 

187,  111 

643,227 

1939 

1, 409, 046 

549,  703 

25,767 

194,  923 

638,  653 

1940 

1, 383, 877 

524,588 

22,094 

201, 712 

635,483 

222 


Table  65. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt  and 
amounts  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions,  Jan.  1,  1910-40 — Continued 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Total  farm- 

Federal 

land  banks 

Joint 

Life 

Individ- 
uals, 
banks. 

Year 

mortgage 

and  Land 

stock  land 

Insurance 

debt 

Bank  Com- 

banks 

companies 

missioner 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollar) 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1910 

1, 276,  944 

254, 423 

1, 022,  521 

1911 

1, 419,  750 
1, 570, 724 

274,  856 
311, 103 

1, 144,  894 

1912     - 

1,  259,  621 

1913 

1, 717,  743 
1,  870,  5C2 

349, 000 
368,  627 

1,  368,  743 

1914 

1,501,935 

1915 

2, 033, 042 

414,  006 

1,  619,  036 

1916 

2,  202,  430 

471,  114 

1,731,316 

1917     . 

2,  497,  278 

528,  222 

1,  969,  056 

1918 

2,  793,  831 

11,407 

785 

605,  656 

2, 175,  983 

1919 

3, 032, 137 

44, 694 

6,176 

633,  777 

2,  347,  490 

1920 

3,  506, 470 

85, 461 

41,645 

621,  258 

2,  758, 106 

1921 

4, 376, 022 

10G,  049 

46,  656 

760,  155 

3,  463,  162 

1922 

4,  591,  790 

126,  704 

49,634 

881, 247 

3,  534,  205 

1923 

4, 636, 928 

171, 892 

112,  573 

943, 787 

3,  408,  676 

1924 

4,629,411 

208,712 

179,  039 

1,  095,  222 

3, 146,  438 

1925 

4,  277,  934 

232,202 

189, 593 

1, 184,  712 

2,  671,  427 

1926 

4,  008,  648 

247,  074 

209,  202 

1,  236,  271 

2,316,101 

1927 

3,  807,  772 

263,  627 

223, 336 

1,  286, 180 

2,  034,  629 

1928 

3, 778, 713 

283,244 

216, 731 

1,315,813 

1,  962,  925 

1929 

3, 734, 571 

293,  613 

201,  840 

1,  289, 363 

1,  949,  755 

1930 

3, 570, 279 

292, 847 

186, 831 

1,  224,  577 

1, 866, 024 

1931 

3, 474, 157 

292, 103 

174,  033 

1,  194,  974 

1,813,047 

1932. 

3,  342, 008 

284,251 

152,  427 

1, 154,  038 

1,  751,  292 

1933 

3, 082, 199 

274,  294 

121,  633 

1, 074, 022 

1,612,250 

1934 

2,  760,  665 

337, 172 

96,  738 

938,  961 

1,  387,  794 

1935 

2,  694, 140 

807,  962 

56, 577 

692,  395 

1,  137,  206 

1936 

2,  610,  766 

975,  099 

32,  995 

569,  958 

1,  032,  714 

1937 

2,  466,  544 

1,011,471 

23,375 

495,  291 

936,  407 

1938 

2,  376,  056 

1,  000,  306 

17,423 

455,  609 

902,  718 

1939 

2, 290, 887 

952,  942 

14, 824 

440,  024 

883,  097 

1940 

2, 189, 825 

897, 280 

11,043 

417, 974 

863,  528 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 


1910 

130, 334 

14, 139 

116, 195 

1911 

139,915 
170,  971 

12,  263 

17,  641 

127,  652 

1912 

153,  330 

1913 

177,  327 

17,  866 

159,  461 

1914 

184,816 
193, 046 

19,  029 
21,  645 

165,  787 

1915 

171,401 

1916 

197,  310 

26,883 

170,427 

1917     . 

220,894 
231,019 

32, 113 
31,361 

188,  781 

1918 

3,053 

281 

196,  324 

1919 

267,  497 

12, 976 

674 

32,  404 

221,444 

1920 

391, 069 

25,152 

2,163 

39, 385 

324,  369 

1921 

505,  770 

30,  707 

2,658 

51,209 

421, 196 

1922 

548,  372 

43,923 

4,309 

67,  737 

432,  403 

1923 

530, 457 

69,  619 

9,852 

71, 191 

379,  .'5 

1924 

604,  705 

83,094 

25,200 

72, 624 

323,  787 

1925 

491,410 

90, 513 

36,601 

71, 386 

292,  910 

1926 

555, 490 

100, 165 

53,  692 

67,294 

334, 339 

1927 

600, 170 

104,010 

71,  595 

66, 002 

358,  563 

1928 

688,726 

106,  814 

80,  411 

61,  924 

339,  577 

1929 

546,  157 

106,  073 

82, 356 

69,  077 

298, 651 

1930 

519,  348 

103, 186 

78, 071 

57,  332 

280,  759 

1931 

494,  501 

97,  987 

72,  450 

64,426 

269,  638 

1932 

465,  927 

93, 162 

64,  225 

50,641 

257,  899 

1933 

423, 008 

86,900 

63,643 

42,  947 

239,  518 

1934 

401,  704 

105,  427 

44,807 

36, 057 

215,413 

1935 

421,644 

192,  891 

27,842 

28,267 

172,  644 

1936 

418,  166 

200,215 

21,652 

26,  031 

170,  268 

1937 

408,  348 

191,  833 

17,889 

26,  099 

172,  527 

1938 

401,799 

185, 126 

14,505 

27,621 

174,  547 

1939 

397,  024 

177,  287 

11, 871 

29,270 

178,  596 

1940 

392,066 

167,  894 

9,605 

29,572 

184,  995 

Table  65. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt  and 
amounts  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions,  Jan.  1,  1910-40— Continued 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Total  farm- 

Federal 
land  banks 

Joint 

Life 

Individ- 
uals, 
banks, 
and  others 

Year 

mortgage 

and  Land 

stock  land 

insurance 

debt 

BankCom- 
missioncr 

banks 

companies 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1910 

108, 777 

8,556 

100, 221 

1911 

118,  550 

10, 476 

108, 074 

1912 

118,502 

11,862 

106,  640 

1913 

126, 470 

17, 236 

109, 234 

1914 

145, 667 

19, 414 

126, 253 

1915 

141,441 

20,184 

121,257 

1916 

138, 805 

26, 070 

112,735 

1917 

149,  248 

31,955 

117,293 

1918 

187,  247 

3,282 

0 

36, 427 

147,  538 

1919 

240, 198 

14, 223 

0 

41, 437 

184, 538 

1920 

358, 440 

26, 042 

1,004 

39,269 

292, 125 

1921 

447,640 

31,883 

1,477 

63, 930 

360,350 

1922 

445,  402 

42, 351 

1,481 

69, 625 

331,945 

1923 

406, 395 

71,627 

8,618 

76,396 

249,754 

1924 

394,  909 

92, 293 

18, 900 

89,828 

193,888 

1925 

378, 036 

107,  920 

21,507 

98, 712 

149, 897 

1926 

399, 881 

117,817 

23,075 

103,010 

165, 979 

1927 

426, 453 

123, 977 

26, 291 

107, 359 

168, 826 

1928 

446,916 

131, 548 

27, 865 

107, 301 

180, 202 

1929 

439, 773 

131, 835 

27, 761 

104, 224 

175, 963 

1930 

432, 732 

130, 706 

26, 833 

94,254 

180, 939 

1931 

418,  479 

128, 964 

25, 634 

90, 265 

173, 616 

1932 

401,  762 

123, 974 

23,321 

86, 946 

167,  521 

1933 

366,  538 

114,716 

19, 092 

76, 959 

155, 771 

1934_ 

341, 806 

119,651 

15,  693 

68, 446 

138.016 

1935 

354,  212 

183,  612 

10,  657 

61,181 

108, 762 

1936 

348,  800 

188, 225 

8,328 

44,055 

108, 192 

1937 

341,931 

181,441 

6,721 

41,024 

113,  745 

1938 

339,  730 

174, 128 

4,075 

42,299 

119,  228 

1939 

340, 396 

166, 433 

3,234 

44,454 

126,  275 

1940 

345, 939 

157, 735 

1,949 

62, 364 

133,  901 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


1910 

260, 505 

20,  454 

240, 051 

1911 

305, 971 

27,113 

278,858 

1912 

371.857 
421,479 

31,  422 
43,013 

340, 435 

1913 

378, 466 

1914 

448, 243 

67,688 

390,  555 

1915 

451, 187 

67, 862 

383,  325 

1916. 

478, 016 

79,226 

398, 790 

1917... 

518, 876 

90,  590 

428, 286 

1918 

698, 134 

4,377 

0 

99, 307 

494,  450 

1919 

687, 106 

24,983 

0 

116, 182 

545,941 

1920. 

805, 184 

62, 337 

4,865 

96, 954 

651,028 

1921 

902, 149 

61,915 

6,906 

131,644 

702, 684 

1922 

978, 472 

77, 394 

6,124 

168,  947 

726,  007 

1923 

1,015,690 

112,  555 

27,  365 

186,  223 

689, 547 

1924 

1, 000,  372 

142,  793 

44,700 

200,  948 

611,931 

1925 

923, 342 

162, 837 

47,  267 

206,  970 

606,  268 

1926 

963, 988 

179,  785 

68,997 

211,249 

503, 957 

1927 

1,034,316 

196, 755 

89, 937 

220,060 

527,  564 

1928 

1,092,225 

213, 292 

102,  264 

226, 035 

550,  034 

1929 

1, 091,  781 

220,900 

102,  862 

223,729 

544,290 

1930 

1, 109,  328 

224, 043 

98, 962 

257, 422 

628,  901 

1931 

1,089,845 

225,200 

93, 755 

252,  652 

518,  238 

1932 

1,081,423 

225,  715 

87, 417 

250,  776 

517,  515 

1933 

1,020,388 

220,494 

80,420 

234, 836 

484,  638 

1934 

941, 117 

239,  881 

71,924 

215, 264 

414,048 

1935 

934, 687 

361,991 

60,871 

168,941 

352, 884 

1936 

906,683 

383, 853 

40,113 

141,421 

341,296 

1937 

879, 928 

383, 718 

31,203 

130,  552 

334, 456 

1938 

852,  785 

372,  223 

25,428 

126, 908 

328,  226 

1939. 

831,806 

356,  791 

21,434 

125, 173 

328, 408 

1940 

811, 873 

338,  401 

12, 198 

130,  414 

330,860 

223 


Table  65. — Estimated  farm-mortgage  debt  and 
amounts  held  by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions,  Jan.    1,   1910-40 — Continued 

MOUNTAIN 


Table  66. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  amount 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups, 
by  geographic  divisions,  1910-35  1 


Total  farm- 

Federal 
land  banks 
and  Land 

Bank 
Commis- 

Joint 

Life 

Individ- 
uals, 

Year 

mortgage 

stock  land 

insurance 

banks, 

debt 

banks 

companies 

and 
others 

sioner 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1910 

99, 455 

2,488 

96, 967 

1911 

121,819 

3,338 

118,481 

1912 

142,  891 

5,107 

137, 784 

1913 

175, 413 

7,979 

167,434 

1914 

191, 829 
214,  338 

10,  334 
12, 179 

181, 495 

1915 

202, 159 

1916 

233, 826 

14,  452 

219,  374 

1917 

286, 173 

16,  724 

269, 449 

1918 

375, 001 

6,532 

0 

16,  613 

352, 856 

1919 

461,  930 

20, 049 

O 

20,147 

421.  734 

1920 

592,  675 

33, 546 

1,057 

13, 599 

544, 473 

1921 

719,  962 

39, 116 

1,084 

19, 086 

660, 676 

1922 

759, 065 

47, 692 

1,129 

21,  651 

688, 593 

1923 

771, 600 

73,  218 

4,543 

25, 103 

668, 736 

1924_ 

695,  467 

92,  913 

9,200 

27,  572 

565,  782 

1925 

681, 088 

99,  981 

10,  689 

28,433 

441,  985 

1926 

533, 710 

103,  763 

15,507 

27,054 

38V,  386 

1927 

525.  035 

104,  851 

20,  954 

26,  536 

372,  694 

1928 

629,  509 

108,  508 

23,  319 

27,  724 

369, 958 

1929 

551, 371 

109,  458 

23,  676 

27,  973 

390,264 

1930 

575,012 

108,  945 

22,  840 

40,091 

403, 136 

1931 

687, 874 

108, 836 

21,  829 

34, 125 

423, 084 

1932 

577,  436 

107,  244 

20,  460 

32, 183 

417,  549 

1933 

540,  400 

102, 892 

19, 083 

30,  216 

388,  209 

1934 

481, 768 

105,  663 

17,  309 

27, 176 

331,620 

1935 

474,  214 

158,  210 

12,  347 

20,962 

282,  695 

1936 

476,  788 

175,  904 

8,493 

18,  262 

274, 129 

1937 

463,  423 

172,  630 

5,341 

16,  698 

268,  754 

1938 

453, 855 

169,  093 

3,699 

17,  030 

264, 033 

1939 

445,  915 

163,  781 

2,998 

15,  916 

263,  220 

1940 

437,  624 

157, 017 

2,686 

15, 555 

262, 366 

PACIFIC 


1910      ... 

184.  922 

7,453 

177,  469 

1911 

201,807 

7,713 

194,  094 

1912 

240,740 

9,337 

231,403 

1913 

309,  844 

9,387 

300,  457 

1914 

354, 084 

10,  627 

343,  457 

1915 

384,  746 

12,  672 

372, 074 

1916 

395, 641 

15,  914 

379,  727 

1917 

441, 676 

19, 155 

422,  521 

1918 

502, 087 

5,802 

0 

18,  521 

477,  764 

1919 

525,  563 

19,  862 

0 

20,972 

484,  729 

1920 

611,  452 

30,  576 

681 

18,286 

561,  909 

1921 

733,  338 

34,  258 

1,772 

20,020 

677,  288 

1922 

747,  469 

40,900 

2,794 

23,773 

680, 002 

1923 

727,  357 

56,  640 

9,027 

30, 003 

631,687 

1924 

733,  327 

65,  658 

21,  000 

34, 910 

611,759 

1925 

734,  293 

69, 198 

26, 076 

40,  618 

598, 401 

1926 

763, 912 

72,  492 

30, 815 

44,442 

616, 163 

1927 

800,  871 

75,  725 

37,  583 

48,  619 

638,  944 

1928 

814, 089 

78,  959 

42,  974 

53, 314 

638,  842 

1929 

839, 839 

80,432 

44,025 

54,734 

660,  648 

1930 

912,  284 

79,  576 

42,  707 

60,  931 

729, 070 

1931 

934,  538 

78,  700 

40,873 

61,  360 

753,  605 

1932 _ 

934, 161 

76,  719 

38,  693 

62,  605 

756, 144 

1933 

902,  978 

74,  555 

35,  274 

60,  793 

732,  356 

1934 

835,642 

96, 161 

30,  899 

56,  999 

651,583 

1935 

782, 487 

204,  951 

18,  913 

46,  902 

511,  721 

1936 

771,297 

226,  762 

11, 106 

41, 122 

492,  307 

1937 

769, 441 

227,  525 

7,374 

36,  850 

497,  692 

1938 

769, 450 

225,  734 

3,055 

38.  309 

502,  352 

1939 

768,  567 

221, 111 

1,875 

36,  348 

509, 233 

1940. 

764,  408 

211, 253 

1,407 

34,603 

517, 145 

UNITED  STATES 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Insur- 
ance 

compa- 
nies 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910- . 

62.9 
59.9 
58.4 
61.7 
60.0 

54.9 

50.0 
53.7 

16.5 
19.2 
18.3 
17.8 
19.6 

21.0 
24.2 
20.0 

8.4 
9.0 
11.4 
8.7 
8.6 

12.4 
14.3 
12.9 

12.2 
11.9 
11.9 
11.8 
11.8 

11.7 
11.5 
11.3 

100.0 

1911  . 

100.0 

1912.. 

100.0 

1913.. 

100.0 

1914.. 

100.0 

1915 

100.0 

1916.. 

100.0 

1917.. 

2.0 

0.1 

100.0 

1918.. 

58.8 

16.3 

8.3 

6.8 

.4 

10.4 

100.0 

1919.. 

57.6 

18.4 

7.3 

4.7 

1.8 

10.2 

100.0 

1920.. 

59.3 

18.3 

10.7 

1.7 

.5 

9.5 

100.0 

1921.. 

46.5 

25.2 

11.5 

3.8 

.2 

12.8 

100.0 

1922.. 

37.5 

23.0 

13.5 

9.0 

5.7 

11.3 

100.0 

1923.. 

34.5 

22.0 

18.4 

7.7 

7.0 

10.4 

100.0 

1924- 

37.2 

23.0 

16.7 

7.8 

3.5 

11.8 

100.0 

1925.. 

39.9 

21.8 

16.0 

5.6 

6.1 

10.6 

100.0 

1926- . 

39.4 

21.3 

16.5 

6.8 

5.8 

10.2 

100.0 

1927- 

40.3 

22.4 

14.2 

7.8 

4.5 

10.8 

100.0 

1928- 

42.9 

23.9 

13.4 

6.2 

2.2 

11.4 

100.0 

1929.. 

44.4 

23.4 

13.9 

4.6 

1.1 

12.7 

100.0 

1930- 

44.9 

25.8 

12.9 

4.0 

.4 

12.0 

100.0 

1931.- 

44.6 

27.2 

10.6 

3.9 

.4 

13.3 

100.0 

1932- . 

45.0 

28.7 

8.2 

4.1 

.5 

13.5 

100.0 

1933.. 

31.4 

18.5 

5.1 

33.3 

.4 

11.3 

100.0 

1934.. 

14.4 

7.6 

3.1 

68.3 

.2 

6.4 

100.0 

1935_. 

26.6 

16.6 

6.8 

40.4 

.7 

8.9 

100.0 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Percent 

1910 

76.8 

1911 

77.4 

1912 

74.0 

1913 

80.3 

1914 

72.1 

1915 

70.2 

1916 

67.8 

1917 

68.7 

1918 

77.7 

1919 

68.4 

1920 

73.4 

1921 

69.7 

1922 

56.3 

1923 

47.6 

1924 

53.4 

1925 

51.9 

1926 

54.7 

1927 

54.6 

1928 

46.3 

1929 

48.6 

1930 

50.6 

1931 

48.7 

1932 

50.3 

1933 

45.1 

1934 

26.0 

1935 

33.5 

National 

and  State 

banks 


Percent 
10.1 

9.2 
10.7 

9.7 
12.7 

16.8 
14.9 
12.0 
7.4 
10.8 

10.8 
9.9 
12.8 
17.7 
16.5 

17.0 
17.4 
18.9 
22.5 
22.0 

18.7 
18.5 
16.2 
12.9 
7.6 

15.2 


Mutual 
savings 
banks 


Percent 
10.0 
8.4 
10.6 
7.3 
9.1 

7.9 
12.4 
10.7 
2.5 
7.6 

9.2 
9.4 

10.8 
9.1 

10.4 

9.7 
11.0 

9.6 
12.8 
10.6 

14.4 
13.9 
7.3 
5.5 
3.7 


Federal 

land 

bank 

and  Land 

Others 

Bank 

Commis- 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

3.1 
5.0 
4.7 
2.7 
6.1 

5.1 
4.9 
5.0 

3.6 

7.1 

5.3 

9.5 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

5.8 

6.2 

11.5 

8.6 

12.9 

12.7 

10.0 

9.7 

8.8 

12.6 

6.2 

10.7 

7.6 

9.3 

5.7 

12.7 

4.3 

14.5 

4.6 

11.7 

5.3 

13.6 

6.5 

19.7 

22.6 

13.9 

49.0 

13.7 

32.7 

12.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  66. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  amount 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups, 
by  geographic  divisions,  1910-35  1 — Continued 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Federal 
land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

1910 

Percent 
84.5 
85.0 
81.3 
79.4 
80.6 

80.7 
78.2 
78.9 
80.6 
79.2 

82.4 
79.7 
70.1 
62.6 
60.3 

68.7 
55.7 
54.8 
53.3 
55.5 

62.3 
68.0 
68.7 
52.8 
24.5 

43.6 

Percent 
9.3 
7.2 
10.3 
14.1 
11.6 

13.5 
14.6 
13.3 
9.8 
10.3 

11.5 
13.1 
16.4 
16.2 
18.8 

20.1 
23.4 
19.6 
24.5 
25.2 

26.3 
27.3 
26.7 
17.0 
9.0 

16.9 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 
6.2 
7.8 
8.4 
6.5 
7.8 

5.8 
7.2 
6.2 
3.9 

4.4 

4.9 
4.7 
6.1 
7.2 
6.3 

6.4 
8.1 
11.1 
12.8 
11.9 

15.8 
9.2 
8.6 
8.0 
8.2 

8.7 

Percent 
100.0 

1911 

100.0 

1912 

100.0 

1913.    ... 

100.0 

1914 

100.0 

1915 

100.0 

1916 

100.0 

1917 

1.6 

5.7 
6.1 

1.2 
2.5 
6.9 
8.1 

9.0 

7.5 
6.2 
9.5 
6.9 
5.9 

5.2 
5.5 
6.0 
21.4 
57.8 

29.9 

0.5 
5.9 

5.6 

7.3 
6.6 
5.0 
2.6 
1.5 

.4 
(a) 
1.0 
.8 
.6 

1.0 

100.0 

1918... 

100.0 

1919 

100.0 

1920 

100.0 

1921 

100.0 

1922...   

100.0 

1923 

100.0 

1924_    

100.0 

1925 

100.0 

1926 

100.0 

1927 

100.0 

1928    . 

100.0 

1929 

100.0 

1930       

100.0 

1931-    

100.0 

1932 

100.0 

1933 

100.0 

1934 

100.0 

1935 

100.0 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

land 

banks 

and  Land 

Bank 
Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Others 

All 
lenders 

panies 

banks 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910 

69.6 
69.2 
65.6 
67.7 
66.8 

61.4 

56.7 
52.9 

16.4 
19.0 
18.7 
19.1 
19.5 

22.4 
24.0 
24.2 

8.1 
6.5 
9.4 
6.6 

5.8 

9.7 
9.6 

10.6 

5.9 
5.3 
6.3 
6.6 

7.9 

6.5 
9.7 
11.2 

100.0 

1911 

100.0 

1912 

100.0 

1913- 

100.0 

1914  . 

100.0 

1915 

100.0 

1916- 

100.0 

1917 

0.9 

6.2 

100.0 

1918.. 

58.2 

19.4 

9.5 

3.2 

.8 

8.9 

100.0 

1919.. 

55.3 

23.7 

5.8 

3.4 

1.4 

10.4 

100.0 

1920.. 

54.7 

22.2 

10.8 

1.2 

1.4 

9.7 

100.0 

1921  . 

49.5 

24.4 

12.3 

2.2 

.7 

10.9 

100.0 

1922.. 

38.5 

23.8 

14.4 

6.9 

6.0 

10.4 

100.0 

1923.. 

29.1 

22.1 

22.2 

6.5 

10.0 

10.1 

100.0 

1924.. 

31.6 

23.7 

21.7 

7.4 

6.0 

9.6 

100.0 

1925-. 

31.3 

24.7 

21.1 

4.0 

8.6 

10.3 

100.0 

1926- 

31.5 

23.2 

21.8 

6.8 

6.7 

10.0 

100.0 

1927.. 

34.8 

23.3 

16.6 

9.2 

5.3 

10.8 

100.0 

1928.. 

35.1 

24.2 

17.3 

9.0 

3.6 

10.8 

100.0 

1929.. 

36.8 

23.9 

17.9 

6.6 

2.7 

12.1 

100.0 

1930 

39.3 

25.8 

18.6 

4.2 

1.0 

11.1 

100.0 

1931  . 

43.4 

27.5 

13.0 

4.0 

1.3 

10.8 

100.0 

1932.. 

46.1 

29.3 

9.1 

2.6 

.9 

12.0 

100.0 

1933.. 

29.9 

16.6 

6.3 

41.7 

.4 

6.2 

100.0 

1934.. 

10.6 

6.8 

1.8 

77.6 

.2 

4.0 

100.0 

1935- 

22.8 

14.8 

6.4 

49.6 

.2 

6.2 

100.0 

Table  66. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  amount 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups, 
by  geographic  divisions,  1910-35  1 — Continued 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


£■* 

>. 

■o 

Year 

ed 

3 

C3 

a 
0 
o 

■^  a 
a 

a  03  t- 

.gmg 

•a-c-2 

03  CD-— 

03 

a 

a 

o 

°8 

a 
a 

■2a 

0  cd 

a 

03 
M  « 

o  a 

CD 

■3 
n 

S 
m 

3 

a 
t— < 

2  n  O 

bo 

o 

CD 

to 

a 
o 

CD 

S3 
O 

a 

CD 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1910   - 

60.5 

14.5 

14.4 

3.8 

0.7 

6.1 

100.0 

1911- - 

53.8 

16.8 

18.1 

6.6 

.6 

4.1 

100.0 

1912-- 

52.5 

17.9 

20.0 

3.6 

.6 

5.4 

100.0 

1913. _ 

60.0 

16.6 

13.5 

4.4 

.4 

5.1 

100.0 

1914. . 

55.8 

18.4 

15.8 

4.3 

.6 

5.1 

100.0 

1915. _ 

51.9 

19.3 

19.2 

4.7 

.5 

4.4 

100.0 

1916- _ 

44.1 

22.2 

23.0 

4.9 

.3 

5.5 

100.0 

1917- - 

48.6 

18.8 

23.3 

1.3 

2.4 

.8 

(') 

4.8 

100.0 

1918- . 

59.3 

14.5 

13.6 

4.1 

2.6 

1.7 

0.6 

3.7 

100.0 

1919. _ 

55.3 

17.6 

11.7 

3.6 

2.7 

1.8 

3.1 

4.4 

100.0 

1920- . 

60.3 

15.5 

15.9 

1.3 

2.0 

.9 

.2 

3.9 

100.0 

1921. - 

46.4 

22.9 

19.9 

2.2 

2.7 

.9 

(») 

5.0 

100.0 

1922  ._ 

33.1 

21.1 

23.7 

5.4 

3.2 

.9 

8.0 

4.6 

100.0 

1923 -- 

29.8 

19.2 

32.0 

4.8 

2.3 

1.3 

6.6 

4.1 

100.0 

1924 . . 

32.3 

19.9 

28.3 

5.0 

2.3 

5.2 

2.6 

4.4 

100.0 

1925.. 

34.8 

19.3 

28.7 

4.0 

2.0 

1.6 

4.7 

5.0 

100.0 

1926.. 

33.9 

16.9 

31.0 

5.2 

2.1 

1.6 

4.3 

6.0 

100.0 

1927. - 

37.5 

17.8 

26.4 

6.7 

2.0 

1.6 

3.3 

4.7 

100.  0 

1928- - 

42.1 

18.6 

24.2 

5.1 

2.3 

2.1 

1.5 

4.1 

100.0 

1929.- 

43.6 

17.9 

25.9 

3.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.0 

4.5 

100.0 

1930- _ 

47.9 

18.8 

21.7 

3.3 

1.8 

2.2 

.1 

4.2 

100.0 

1931  - _ 

47.1 

19.7 

19.6 

3.1 

2.3 

2.6 

.4 

5.2 

100.0 

1932 -- 

51.3 

20.6 

14.1 

5.9 

1.8 

1.4 

.3 

4.6 

100.0 

1933 ._ 

29.2 

11.5 

9.0 

43.9 

1.6 

.6 

.1 

4.1 

100.0 

1934  -  _ 

11.4 

4.1 

4.8 

77.5 

.3 

.2 

(') 

1.7 

100.0 

1935- - 

21.0 

11.1 

10.2 

54.1 

.6 

.4 

.2 

2.4 

100.0 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 


Federal 

land 

banks 

Insur- 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

and 
Land 
Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 

ance 
com- 
panies 

stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

1910.. 

67.6 

24.4 

0.6 

7.4 

100.0 

1911- 

62.1 

26.0 

3.3 

8.6 

100.0 

1912- 

65.8 
70.5 
68.6 

21.2 
20.0 
22.8 

3.2 
1.9 
1.8 

9.8 

7.6 
6.8 

100.0 

1913  - 

100.0 

1914.. 

100.0 

1915- 

64.6 
63.9 

57.8 

22.3 
25.2 
23.5 

4.9 
5.9 

7.8 

0.1 

8.2 
6.0 
7.8 

100.0 

1916.. 

100.0 

1917.. 

3.0 

100.0 

1918- 

59.9 

17.6 

8.0 

6.6 

.2 

7.8 

100.0 

1919.. 

63.0 

18.1 

5.5 

4.5 

.3 

8.6 

100.0 

1920.. 

62.3 

21.0 

2.7 

6.1 

.2 

8.7 

100.0 

1921.. 

50.8 

25.6 

6.1 

8.4 

.0 

9.1 

100.0 

1922- 

42.9 

24.3 

13.1 

6.6 

4.3 

9.9 

100.0 

1923.. 

44.4 

21.0 

8.3 

9.6 

8.4 

8.3 

100.  0 

1924- 

48.6 

21.6 

9.1 

6.2 

5.1 

9.4 

100.0 

1925- 

55.6 

15.4 

4.9 

3.3 

8.0 

12.8 

100.0 

1926- 

51.2 

16.9 

4.1 

4.4 

9.9 

13.5 

100.0 

1927.. 

48.9 

23.7 

3.9 

3.7 

8.2 

11.6 

100.0 

1928- 

47.2 

25.0 

4.1 

3.9 

5.1 

14.7 

100.0 

1929- 

47.1 

23.3 

3.1 

4.8 

1.2 

20.5 

100.0 

1930- 

48.3 

26.8 

1.8 

3.8 

.8 

18.5 

100.0 

1931.. 

50.2 

27.1 

2.4 

2.8 

.8 

16.7 

100.0 

1932  . 

48.1 

26.5 

2.6 

3.8 

1.3 

17.7 

100.0 

1933- 

34.3 

15.1 

31.9 

3.2 

2.5 

13.0 

100.0 

1934- 

18.1 

8.9 

61.9 

2.7 

1.7 

6.7 

100.0 

1935.. 

38.2 

20.7 

20.7 

4.1 

2.1 

14.2 

100.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  66. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  amount 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups, 
by  geographic  divisions,  1910-35  1 — Continued 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Table  66. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  amount 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups, 
by  geographic  divisions,  1910-35  1 — Continued 

MOUNTAIN 


Federal 

land 

banks 

Insur- 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

and 
Land 
Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 

ance 
com- 
panies 

stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 

lenders 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910  . 

61.1 
62.7 
56.8 
60.8 
60.3 

54.0 

51.9 
53.6 

17.6 
20.7 
17.5 
20.2 
21.2 

26.2 
27.5 
23.1 

5.1 
4.0 
10.9 
4.5 
6.9 

8.4 
10.8 
11.3 

16.2 
12.6 
14.8 
14.5 
11.6 

11.4 
9.8 
10.5 

100.0 

1911 

100.0 

1912 

100.0 

1913 

100.0 

1914 

100.0 

1915 

100.0 

1916 

100.0 

1917__ 

1.5 

100.0 

1918. . 

62.8 

18.9 

6.2 

4.9 

0.0 

7.2 

100.0 

1919- 

68.9 

18.2 

3.9 

3.4 

.5 

5.1 

100.0 

1920- 

63.6 

21.9 

2.7 

6.5 

(2) 

5.3 

100.0 

1921- 

43.3 

31.0 

6.7 

8.6 

(3) 

10.4 

100.0 

1922- 

36.5 

28.4 

14.7 

6.3 

5.9 

8.2 

100.0 

1923- 

34.8 

29.0 

12.6 

11.4 

6.1 

6.1 

100.0 

1924- 

34.2 

32.7 

14.1 

8.7 

2.3 

8.0 

100.0 

1925- 

37.3 

33.4 

9.6 

9.4 

4.4 

5.9 

100.0 

1926- 

37.4 

33.7 

9.6 

10.1 

3.3 

5.9 

100.0 

1927- 

35.0 

36.2 

11.1 

6.9 

1.9 

8.9 

100.0 

1928- 

38.2 

37.3 

7.1 

6.9 

1.1 

9.4 

100.0 

1929- 

37.6 

38.8 

5.6 

5.9 

.6 

11.5 

100.0 

1930- 

37.3 

38.7 

3.7 

6.6 

.6 

13.1 

100.0 

1931- 

36.6 

38.7 

3.5 

5.8 

.4 

15.0 

100.0 

1932- 

37.4 

39.5 

2.4 

3.7 

.4 

16.6 

100.0 

1933- 

32.5 

24.9 

18.9 

2.8 

.9 

20.0 

100.0 

1934- 

21.3 

12.  S 

53.6 

2.3 

.5 

9.5 

100.0 

1935- 

33.3 

25.5 

20.0 

7.5 

.6 

13.1 

100.0 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Year 

'ca 
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a. 
p 

GJ 
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banks  and 
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CO 
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1910 

Pet. 
57.0 
52.0 
57.8 
56.1 
57.7 

46.3 

46.3 
58.4 
54.2 
52.5 

54.8 
36.9 
37.5 
37.0 
41.5 

43.3 

41.5 
39.8 
44.9 
47.9 

42.5 
39.7 
37.2 
28.9 
18.0 

29.9 

Pet. 
16.7 
21.1 
12.7 
12.3 
14.7 

19.3 

20.4 
10.9 
12.6 
11.0 

11.5 
24.2 
16.6 
18.3 
17.2 

15.2 
17.9 
17.0 
16.9 
17.5 

22.8 

23.8 

25.8 

18.1 

7.7 

15.2 

Pet. 

2.2 

7.7 
6.3 

1.8 
5.0 

10.5 
9.7 

10.1 

8.8 
10.1 
8.9 
6.7 
4.2 

5.8 

5.9 

4.8 

31.5 

53.7 

28.8 

pa. 

5.7 
4.0 
10.4 
12.7 
5.3 

13.1 
13.7 
7.5 
5.8 
9.6 

10.8 
7.5 

12.5 
9.6 

11.2 

8.8 
10.0 
11.6 
12.5 
14.0 

10.6 
11.7 
13.6 
5.8 

4.4 

8.1 

Pet. 
3.7 
9.1 
8.6 
6.2 
5.7 

9.8 
7.1 
9.6 
6.2 
6.3 

7.5 
5.7 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 

6.6 
2.9 
4.5 
4.8 
4.2 

3.4 
5.5 
2.6 

2.6 
1.6 

1.8 

pa. 

0.0 
3.3 

1.3 

(2) 

5.6 

7.6 

3.1 

7.3 
7.4 
5.2 
2.2 
.6 

.8 
(2) 
(2) 

.1 
(2) 
1.9 

pa. 

16.9 
13.8 
10.5 
12.7 
16.6 

11.5 
12.5 
11.4 
13.5 
11.0 
12.3 
20.7 
12.0 
12.4 
11.4 

10.0 
10.2 
13.0 
12.0 
11.6 

14.1 
13.4 
16.0 
13.0 
14.6 

14.3 

pa. 

100.0 

1911 

100.0 

1912 

100.0 

1913 

100.0 

1914 — 

100.0 

1915 

100.0 

1916 

100.0 

1917 

100.0 

1918 

100.0 

1919 

100.0 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1924 

100.0 

1925  

100.0 

1926 

100.0 

1927  

100.0 

1928  

100.0 

1929 

1930 

100.0 
100.0 

1931 

1932     

100.0 
100.0 

1933 

100.0 

1934 

100.0 

1935 

100.0 
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13 
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© 

■s! 

M  °3 

©.M 
o  a 
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be 

03     Q£ 

Wj3 

■O 

•3 
c 

M 

a 

03 

m 

fa 

c3 

3 

a 

to 

M 

o 

© 
to 

"o 

1-T» 

O 

a 

CD 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pa. 

pa. 

Pet. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

1910_ _ 

69.3 

12.4 

1.8 

4.7 

1.2 

10.6 

100.0 

1911. _ 

67.3 

15.4 

3.8 

3.0 

1.3 

9.2 

100.0 

1912. . 

58.0 

19.0 

6.0 

4.9 

1.3 

11.8 

100.0 

1913 

57.8 

16.0 

4.7 

5.8 

1.0 

14.7 

100.0 

1914- 

52.7 

25.9 

2.8 

5.0 

1.4 

12.2 

100.0 

1915    _ 

56.6 

19.9 

2.9 

3.9 

1.1 

15.6 

100.0 

1916. . 

52.6 

26.3 

4.4 

4.4 

1.3 

11.0 

100.0 

1917 

58.7 

17.2 

4.4 

3.1 

3.6 

1.3 

11.7 

100.0 

1918-  - 

58.9 

14.5 

8.1 

2.3 

3.3 

1.9 

11.0 

100.0 

1919.- 

58.0 

19.3 

6.4 

1.7 

3.6 

1.0 

0.2 

9.8 

100.0 

1920. _ 

59.2 

20.4 

2.0 

2.5 

3.8 

1.0 

(') 

11.1 

100.0 

1921. _ 

44.6 

28.4 

5.7 

3.5 

4.0 

.9 

0) 

12.9 

100.0 

1922. _ 

34.5 

26.0 

14.3 

3.9 

3.3 

1.1 

2.0 

14.9 

100.0 

1923_ - 

37.7 

22.3 

14.7 

4.2 

3.4 

1.5 

3.3 

12.9 

100.0 

1924- _ 

41.0 

22.0 

12.9 

5.0 

2.7 

3.6 

1.7 

11.1 

100.0 

1925.. 

44.9 

21.6 

8.5 

6.6 

4.8 

1.9 

4.9 

7.8 

100.0 

1926. . 

45.8 

19.5 

9.6 

4.9 

4.1 

2.1 

5.5 

8.5 

100.0 

1927. . 

47.8 

19.3 

10.8 

5.4 

5.2 

1.2 

3.5 

6.8 

100.0 

1928- - 

50.9 

19.7 

7.9 

4.5 

6.0 

2.5 

1.3 

7.2 

100.0 

1929. _ 

55.0 

18.7 

7.0 

4.2 

3.6 

2.4 

.2 

8.9 

100.0 

1930. _ 

49.5 

23.7 

7.7 

4.7 

3.7 

2.4 

.6 

7.7 

100.0 

1931. _ 

48.1 

24.7 

6.6 

4.0 

2.7 

2.0 

.1 

11.8 

100.0 

1932. _ 

41.0 

27.5 

4.1 

5.4 

5.2 

1.5 

.2 

15.1 

100.0 

1933- _ 

28.6 

22.1 

17.9 

2.6 

6.2 

.7 

.2 

22.7 

100.0 

1934.. 

11.1 

7.5 

64.9 

2.0 

1.7 

.2 

.4 

12.2 

100.0 

1935_  _ 

22.7 

15.2 

37.4 

2.6 

3.3 

.7 

.1 

18.0 

100.0 

PACIFIC 
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03 
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Year 

"3 

0 

Oct; 

OS  o3  Xn 
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© 

M  2 

o  a 

a 

o 
o 

CO 

3 

© 

a 

m£> 

fcJD 

© 

■o 

■3 

a 

GO 

M 

a 

03 

2-,  a 

a  a  ° 

3 

a 

la 

t-3 

bO 

o 

© 

O 

a 
< 

pa. 

Pet. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

Pet. 

pa. 

1910 

50.3 

29.2 

1.5 

i.i 

17.9 

100.0 

1911  

58.5 

29.6 

2.5 

3.1 

6.3 

100.0 

1912 

49.7 

31.5 

1.5 

4.7 

12.6 

100.0 

1913  

50.0 

30.1 

2.0 

2.7 

15.2 

100.0 

1914  __ 

56.1 

28.8 



1.8 



1.7 

11.6 

100.0 

1915 

52.2 

27.6 

-4.8 

2.4 

13.0 

100.0 

1916 

47.7 

37.9 

4.8 

1.1 

8.5 

100.0 

1917 

48.5 

35.1 

3.6 

3.3 

1.3 

8.2 

100.0 

1918 

51.0 

27.6 

9.0 

3.5 

1.4 

7.5 

100.0 

1919 

51.6 

30.1 

6.5 

2.4 

0.0 

.9 

8.5 

100.0 

1920 

52.1 

34.3 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

.5 

7.7 

100.0 

1921  

44.6 

36.2 

4.4 

4.1 

.9 

1.1 

8.7 

100.0 

1922 

35.4 

36.2 

10.5 

4.5 

3.9 

1.1 

8.4 

100.0 

1923  

35.9 

36.7 

6.8 

4.7 

6.8 

.5 

8.6 

100.0 

1924  

36.6 

39.6 

4.8 

4.3 

3.3 

.6 

10.8 

100.0 

1925  

37.7 

38.2 

4.9 

4.4 

5.3 

.5 

9.0 

100.0 

1926 

41.7 

33.6 

5.8 

4.9 

4.6 

.5 

8.9 

100.0 

1927 

41.4 

34.4 

5.9 

4.7 

5.8 

.3 

7.5 

100.0 

1928 

44.4 

37.9 

4.0 

3.4 

1.8 

.2 

8.3 

100.0 

1929 

44.1 

34.3 

2.9 

3.6 

1.0 

.1 

14.0 

100.0 

1930 

44.0 

37.7 

2.4 

5.4 

.3 

1.1 

9.1 

100.0 

1931   

42.3 

39.3 

2.5 

2.0 

.2 

1.0 

12.7 

100.0 

1932 

40.1 

42.2 

3.0 

1.5 

.9 

.2 

12.1 

100.0 

1933   

31.1 

34.1 

22.9 

1.4 

(2) 

.4 

10.1 

100.0 

1934  

16.4 

16.7 

61.0 

1.3 

(2) 

.1 

4.5 

100.0 

1935  

31.2 

33.1 

24.4 

1.8 

.8 

.1 

8.6 

100.0 

1  Figures  are  based  on  data  obtained  in  a  project  conducted  during  1936  and  1937  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The  project  compiled  information  on  more  than  2,500,000  mortgages  totaling, 
over  8  billion  dollars  recorded  in  the  official  records  of  more  than  600  counties,  or  about  20  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  counties  included  in  the  sample  before  1917  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  years  after  that  date.  Similar  data  by  States, 
1917-35,  are  available  on  request  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
s  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  67. — Estimated  interest  rates  on  outstanding  farm  mortgages,  by  States,  Jan.  1,  7910-40  l 


State  and  division 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pd. 

7.3 
5.  1 
5.2 
5.3 
6.9 
5.4 

pa. 

7.3 
5.1 
6.2 
5.3 
5.9 
5.4 

Pel. 
7.3 
5.  I 
5.2 
5.3 
5.7 
5.4 

Pd. 
7.3 

5.1 
5.3 
5.3 
5.6 

5.5 

Pd. 

7.2 
5.1 
6.2 
6.3 

5.7 
5.5 

Pd. 

7.1 
5.1 
5.3 
6.3 
5.7 
5.5 

Pd. 

7.0 
5.1 
5.3 
5.3 
5.7 
5.6 

Pd. 

6.8 
5.0 
5.3 
5.3 
5.8 
6.6 

Pd. 

6.6 
6.0 
5.2 
5.4 
5.8 
5.6 

Pd. 
6.4 
6.1 
5.2 
5.4 
5.7 
6.6 

Pd. 

6.4 

5.  1 
5.2 
5.5 
6.8 
5.7 

Pd. 

6.4 
5.1 
5.3 
5.6 
5.8 
6.7 

Pd. 

6.6 
5.2 
5.2 
5.7 
6.0 
6.8 

Pd. 
6.6 
5.1 
5.3 
5.8 
6.0 
5.9 

Pd. 

6.6 

New  Hampshire - --- 

Vermont.        ._ _ -- 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

5.2 
6.3 
5.9 
6.0 
5.9 

New  England 

5.7 

5.7 

5.6 

5.7 

5.6 

6.  6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

Now  York ... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

6.5 
5.4 
5.2 

5.5 
5.4 
5.3 

5.5 
5.5 
5.3 

5.5 
5.5 
5.4 

5.5 
5.4 
5.4 

5.5 
5.4 
5.4 

5.5 
5.6 
5.4 

5.5 
6.7 

6.4 

5.5 
6.6 
6.4 

6.6 
6.5 
6.4 

5.6 
6.5 
5.5 

6.6 
5.7 
5.6 

5.6 
6.8 
5.6 

5.7 
5.9 
5.7 

5.7 
5.9 
6.8 

Middle  Atlantic 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

6.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

6.5 

6.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

6.7 

5.8 

Ohio                               

6.0 
6.8 
5.4 
5.8 
5.3 

5.9 
5.8 
5.3 
5.8 
5.3 

5.8 
5.8 
6.4 
5.8 
5.3 

5.8 
5.8 
6.4 
5.8 
6.4 

5.9 
5.8 
5.4 
5.8 

5.4 

5.9 
5.8 
6.5 
5.9 
5.5 

5.8 
6.8 
5.5 
5.9 
5.5 

5.9 
6.7 
6.5 
6.9 
5.5 

6.8 
6.8 
5.6 
6.9 
6.5 

6.8 
5.7 
5.6 
5.9 
6.5 

5.9 
5.8 
6.7 
5.9 
5.5 

6.0 
6.9 
5.7 
6.0 
6.6 

6.1 
6.0 
5.9 
6.0 
5.6 

6.2 
6.1 
6.0 

6.1 
6.8 

6.2 

6.1 

Illinois                   

6.0 

Michigan - 

Wisconsin 

6.2 
5.8 

East  North  Central 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

6.7 

6.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

Minnesota- - - 

6.6 
5.4 
6.0 
6.9 
6.2 
6.6 
5.7 

5.7 
5.4 
6.0 
7.0 
6.1 
5.5 
5.6 

5.7 
5.4 
6.1 
7.0 
6.1 
5.6 
5.7 

5.7 
5.5 
6.1 
7.2 
6.2 
5.6 
5.7 

5.6 
5.4 
6.0 
7.2 
6.1 
5.6 
5.7 

5.7 
5.4 
6.0 
7.3 
6.1 
5.6 
5.8 

5.7 
5.6 
6.0 
7.2 
6.2 
6.7 
5.8 

5.7 
5.6 
6.0 
7.1 
6.1 
5.8 
5.9 

5.7 
6.6 
6.0 
6.9 
6.1 
5.7 
5.9 

5.7 
5.5 
6.0 
6.8 
6.0 
5.7 
6.9 

5.7 
5.6 
6.1 
6.6 
6.0 
6.8 
6.0 

5.7 
6.6 
6.2 
6.5 
6.0 
6.9 
6.1 

5.9 
5.7 
6.3 
6.7 
6.3 
6.0 
6.3 

5.9 
6.8 
6.4 
6.7 
6.4 
6.1 
6.4 

6.0 
5.8 

6.4 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

6.7 
6.3 

6.1 

6.4 

West  North  Central 

6.7 

5.7 

5.8 

6.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.6 
6.0 
6.8 
6.0 
6.0 
7.8 
7.9 
7.6 

5.6 
6.9 
5.8 
6.0 
6.9 
7.7 
7.9 
7.0 

5.6 
6.8 
5.9 
6.1 
6.0 
7.7 
7.8 
7.6 

5.6 
5.7 
6.9 
6.1 
6.0 
7.8 
7.7 
7.7 

5.6 
5.8 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
7.8 
7.7 
7.3 

5.6 
6.8 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
7.8 
7.6 
7.3 

5.6 
5.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
7.7 
7.5 
7.4 

5.6 
5.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.2 

6.6 
6.9 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 

6.7 
6.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 

6.7 
5.9 
6.9 
5.9 
6.9 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.0 
7.2 
7.1 
7.5 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
6.9 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.4 

6.9 
5.9 
6.9 
5.9 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 

6.9 

5.9 

5.9 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina ... 

5.9 
5.9 
7.1 
7.1 

Florida     .  ...  .  

7.3 

South  Atlantic 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

Kentucky 

5.9 
5.9 
8.0 
8.9 

5.9 
5.9 

7.9 
9.0 

5.9 
5.9 
7.9 

8.7 

5.9 
5.8 

7.9 
8.2 

5.9 
5.8 
7.9 
7.5 

5.9 
5.9 
7.8 
7.2 

5.9 
5.9 
7.9 
7.2 

5.9 
6.9 
7.7 
7.2 

5.9 
5.9 

7.6 
6.9 

6.  0 
5.9 
7.3 
6.6 

6.0 
5.9 

7.4 
6.4 

5.9 
5.9 
7.4 
6.4 

6.0 
6.0 
7.3 
6.6 

6.0 
6.0 

7.1 
6.7 

5.9 

5.9 

6.8 

Mississippi 

6.6 

East  South  Central  .      

7.1 

7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

Arkansas 

8.2 
7.6 
6.6 

7.9 

8.0 
7.4 
6.5 

7.9 

7.8 
7.4 
6.3 
7.9 

7.8 
7.6 
6.3 

7.9 

7.9 
7.8 
6.3 

7.8 

8.0 
7.8 
6.4 

7.8 

8.0 
7.6 
6.8 

7.8 

7.8 
7.4 
7.0 

7.7 

7.3 
7.2 

6.7 

7.7 

7.0 
7.1 
6.7 

7.5 

7.0 
7.1 
6.8 

7.4 

7.1 
7.0 
6.9 

7.5 

7.3 
7.1 
7.2 
7.6 

7.2 
7.0 
7.3 
7.5 

7.1 

Louisiana 

6.9 
7.1 

Texas.                            

7.4 

West  South  Central 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4 

7.4 

7.2 

Montana      .  ..    

7.5 
8.5 
8.6 
7.3 
8.6 
9.7 
8.9 
6.6 

7.5 
8.3 
8.7 
7.1 
8.5 
8.6 
8.4 
6.9 

7.4 
8.2 
8.7 
7.0 
8.5 
8.4 
8.2 
7.7 

7.6 
8.2 
8.6 
7.0 
8.4 
8.0 
7.9 
7.8 

7.7 
8.1 
8.3 
7.1 
8.3 
8.5 
7.8 
8.1 

7.8 
8.1 
8.0 
7.1 
8.4 
8.5 
7.6 
8.2 

7.8 
7.9 
7.8 
7.0 
8.4 
8.4 
7.5 
8.1 

7.7 
7.8 
7.7 
6.9 
8.3 
8.3 
7.3 
8.4 

7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
6.8 
8.2 
7.8 
7.2 
7.6 

7.4 
7.4 
7.5 
6.7 
8.2 
7.7 
7.0 
7.3 

7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
6.7 
8.0 
7.6 
7.0 
6.9 

7.3 
7.3 
7.6 
6.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.0 
6.8 

7.3 
7.6 
7.9 
7.0 
7.7 
7.9 
7.1 
7.0 

7.4 
7.5 
7.8 
7.0 
7.5 
7.8 
7.0 
7.0 

7.4 

Idaho                          

7.4 

Wyoming 

Colorado       ._ 

7.7 
7.1 

New  Mexico 

7.6 
7.5 

Utah  . _ 

6.9 

Nevada             

6.8 

Mountain 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

Washington 

Oregon    . 

7.2 

7.4 
6.9 

7.4 
7.4 
6.8 

7.5 
7.4 

6.7 

7.4 
7.5 
6.5 

7.4 

7.6 
6.5 

7.4 

7.5 
6.5 

7.3 

7.4 
6.6 

7.3 
7.4 

6.7 

7.1 

7.1 
6.6 

6.9 
7.0 
6.6 

6.8 
6.8 
6.5 

6.8 
6.8 
6.6 

6.9 
6.8 

6.7 

7.0 
6.8 
6.7 

7.0 
6.7 

California 

6.7 

Pacific - - 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

United  States . 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  67. — Estimated  interest  rates  on  outstanding  farm  mortgages,  by  States,  Jan.   1,   1910-401 — Con. 


State  and  division 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  

Pet. 
6.6 

5.2 
6.3 
5.8 
6.0 
5.9 

Pet. 
6.5 

5.1 
5.3 
5.9 
6.0 
5.9 

Pet. 
6.3 

5.2 
5.3 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

Pet. 
6.2 

5.3 
5.3 
6.0 
5.9 

5.9 

Pet. 
6.1 
5.3 

5.4 
6.0 
5.9 
5.8 

Pet. 
6.1 
5.3 
5.4 
6.0 
5.9 
5.9 

Pet. 
6.1 
5.3 
6.3 

5.9 
5.9 
6.0 

Pet. 
6.1 
5.3 
5.4 
5.9 
5.9 
6.0 

Pet. 
6.1 
5.3 
5.4 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

Pel. 
5.8 
5.3 

5.2 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

Pet. 
5.7 
5.2 
5.1 
5.6 
5.6 
5.7 

Pet. 
5.2 
5.0 
5.0 

5.4 
5.2 
5.4 

Pd. 

5.2 
5.0 
5.0 
5.4 
5.2 
5.4 

Pet. 

5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
5.3 
5.0 
5.3 

Pet. 
5.2 
6.0 
4.9 
6.3 
5.0 
5.3 

Pet. 
5.2 
5.0 

5.0 

5.3 
5.0 

Connecticut 

6.3 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.7 
5.9 
5.8 

5.7 
5.9 
5.8 

5.8 
6.0 

5.8 

5.8 
6.0 
5.9 

5.8 
5.9 

5.9 

5.8 
5.9 
5.8 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

5.7 

5.8 
5.8 

5.6 
5.6 
5.5 

5.4 
5.4 
5.2 

5.4 
5.3 

5.2 

5.3 

5.2 
5.2 

5.3 
5.2 
6.2 

5.3 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

5.2 

5.2 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.7 

5.6 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Ohio... - 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

6.2 
6.0 
6.0 
6.2 
5.9 

6.1 
6.0 
5.9 
6.3 

5.8 

6.1 
6.9 
5.8 
6.2 

5.8 

6.2 
5.9 
5.8 
6.1 

5.7 

6.1 
5.8 

5.6 
6.1 
5.7 

6.2 
5.8 
5.7 
6.1 
5.6 

6.2 
5.8 
5.7 
6.1 
5.6 

6.2 
5.8 
5.7 
6.2 
5.6 

6.2 

5.8 
5.7 
6.1 
5.5 

6.0 
5.6 
5.5 
5.9 

5.4 

5.6 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.2 

5.2 
4.8 
4.9 
6.1 
4.8 

5.2 
4.8 
4.9 

5.1 
4.8 

5.1 

4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
4.7 

5.1 
4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
4.7 

5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
5.0 
4.7 

East  North  Central 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

5.9 
5.8 
6.3 
6.6 
6.1 
6.2 
6.3 

5.9 
5.8 
6.2 
6.6 
6.1 
6.0 
6.2 

5.8 
5.7 
6.1 
6.3 
5.9 
5.8 
6.1 

5.6 
5.6 

6.1 
6.2 

5.7 
5.7 
5.9 

5.5 
5.6 
6.0 
6.2 

5.7 
5.6 
5.8 

5.5 
5.5 
5.9 
6.1 
5.6 
5.6 
5.8 

5.4 
5.5 
5.9 
6.0 

5.6 
5.5 
5.8 

5.4 
5.5 
5.9 
6.0 
5.5 
5.5 
5.9 

5.4 

5.4 
5.9 
6.0 
5.6 
5.5 
5.9 

5.3 
5.3 
5.8 
5.8 
5.5 
5.4 
5.8 

5.1 
5.2 
5.7 
6.3 
6.3 
5.3 
5.5 

4.8 
4.8 
5.5 
4.8 
4.9 
4.8 
5.1 

4.7 
4.8 
6.4 
4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
5.0 

4.5 
4.7 
5.3 
4.5 
4.7 
4.6 
4.9 

4.5 
4.7 
5.4 
4.6 
4.7 
4.6 
4.9 

4.5 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota..       

4.7 
5.4 
4.6 

South  Dakota.. _ 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

4.7 
4.6 
5.0 

West  North  Central 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

Delaware 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
7.0 
6.9 
7.4 

5.8 
6.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.8 
6.9 
7.6 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.7 
6.9 
7.6 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.6 
7.0 
7.5 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 
6.9 
6.6 
6.9 
7.5 

5.8 
5.9 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
6.6 
6.9 
7.3 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.7 
6.9 
7.2 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
6.7 
6.9 
7.2 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
6.6 
6.9 
7.1 

5.8 
5.7 
5.5 
5.5 
5.7 
6.0 
6.4 
6.5 

5.6 
5.4 
5.2 
5.3 
5.5 
5.5 
5.8 
5.9 

5.3 
5.2 
4.7 
4.9 
5.2 
5.0 
5.5 
5.6 

5.3 
6.1 
4.8 
4.9 
6.2 
5.1 
5.5 
6.6 

5.3 
5.0 
4.7 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
6.4 
6.4 

5.3 
5.1 
4.7 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 

5.3 
5.1 

Virginia..... 

4.8 
4.8 

5.1 

6.0 

5.5 

Florida 

5.5 

South  Atlantic.  _  

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

Kentucky 

5.9 
5.8 
6.7 

6.5 

5.9 
5.8 
6.7 
6.5 

5.8 
5.8 
6.7 
6.4 

5.8 
5.7 
6.7 
6.4 

5.8 
5.8 
6.6 
6.3 

5.8 
5.7 
6.6 
6.2 

5.8 
5.7 
6.6 
6.2 

5.8 
5.7 
6.6 
6.2 

5.8 
5.7 
6.6 
6.2 

5.5 
5.4 
6.1 
5.8 

5.2 
5.2 
5.5 
5.6 

4.8 
4.9 
5.1 
6.2 

4.8 
4.9 
6.2 
5.3 

4.7 
4.7 
5.1 
5.3 

4.8 
4.8 
6.2 
5.3 

4.8 
4.8 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. 

5.2 

5.5 

East  South  Central 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

5.7 

5.4 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

5.0 

5.1 

7.0 
6.7 
6.8 
7.3 

6.9 
6.6 
6.6 
7.1 

6.8 
6.5 
6.5 
7.0 

6.8 
6.4 
6.4 
6.9 

6.7 
6.3 
6.3 

6.8 

6.6 
6.4 
6.3 
6.8 

6.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6.8 

6.6 
6.4 
6.3 
6.7 

6.6 
6.4 
6.3 
6.7 

6.3 
6.0 
6.1 
6.3 

5.9 
5.7 

5.7 
5.9 

5.4 
5.3 
5.4 
5.4 

5.6 
5.3 
5.4 
5.4 

5.4 
6.3 
6.2 
5.3 

5.4 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 

5.5 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 

5.3 
5.3 

5.4 

West  South  Central 

7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

7.2 
7.2 
7.6 
7.1 
7.5 
7.3 
6.9 
6.7 

7.0 
7.1 
7.1 
6.9 
7.4 
7.1 
6.8 
6.6 

6.9 
7.0 
6.5 
6.8 
7.4 
6.9 
6.8 
6.7 

6.8 
6.9 
6.3 
6.6 
7.3 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 

6.8 
6.9 
6.3 
6.5 
7.2 
6.9 
6.7 
6.5 

6.8 
6.8 
6.2 
6.5 
7.2 
6.9 
6.7 
6.5 

6.8 
6.7 
6.2 
6.5 
7.4 
7.0 
6.7 
6.3 

6.8 
6.7 
6.2 
6.5 
7.3 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 

6.8 
6.6 
6.1 
6.6 
7.3 
6.8 
6.7 
6.5 

6.5 
6.3 
5.9 
6.2 
6.6 
6.4 
6.2 
6.2 

6.1 
5.9 
5.5 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
5.7 
6.0 

5.7 
5.3 
5.1 
5.5 
5.6 
5.4 
5.1 
5.7 

5.7 
5.3 
5.1 
5.6 
5.6 
5.4 
5.1 
5.7 

5.6 
5.2 
4.9 
5.4 
5.5 
5.3 
5.0 
5.7 

5.6 
5.2 
4.9 
6.4 
5.6 
5.3 
5.1 
5.7 

5.6 
5.3 
5.0 
5.4 
5.6 

6.3 

Utah 

Nevada 

5.1 
6.8 

7.2 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

6.8 
6.5 
6.7 

6.7 
6.4 
6.7 

6.6 
6.3 

6.7 

6.5 
6.2 
6.6 

6.4 
6.2 

6.6 

6.4 
6.2 
6.6 

6.4 
6.2 

6.6 

6.4 
6.2 
6.6 

6.4 
6.2 
6.6 

6.0 
5.9 

6.4 

5.7 
5.6 
6.0 

5.2 
5.3 

5.7 

5.2 
5.3 
5.7 

5.1 
5.2 
5.6 

6.2 
5.1 
5.6 

5.2 

Oregon 

California 

5.2 
5.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

United  States 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

5.5 

6.1 

5.1 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

1  Contract  rates  except  on  loans  of  Federal  land  banks,  1934-40,  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  1938-40,  which  are  included  at  temporarily 
reduced  rates.  Rates  charged  during  period  1937-40  by  lenders  other  than  Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  were  assumed  to 
be  same  as  those  charged  on  Jan.  1,  1936.  See  footnote  1  to  table  66  for  source  of  data  for  lenders  other  than  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner. 
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Table  68. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups,  by 
geographic  divisions,  1910-35 


Table  68. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups,  by 
geographic  divisions,  1910-35 — Continued 


UNITED  STATES  ' 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 

vid'.'als 

Banks 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Others 

All 

lenders 

panies 

banks 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percer.t 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910 

6.34 
6.42 
6.41 
6.25 
6.31 

6.68 
6.74 
6.63 
6.69 
6.67 

5.62 
5.85 
5.89 
6.05 
5.91 

6.82 
6.49 
6.84 
6.75 
6.61 

6.39 

1911 

6.43 

1912 

6.43 

1913  . 

6.36 

1914.. 

6.38 

1915.. 

6.28 
6.30 
6.27 

6.69 

6.68 
6.55 

6.11 
5.76 
5.61 

6.66 
6.42 
6.31 

6.39 

1916 

6.32 

1917.. 

5.02 

5.60 

6.22 

1918- 

6.30 

6.78 

5.92 

5.38 

5.90 

6.55 

6.31 

1919.. 

6.30 

6.82 

6.09 

5.50 

6.00 

6.47 

6.36 

1920  . 

6.28 

6.93 

6.07 

5.50 

5.99 

6.73 

6.40 

1921- 

6.73 

7.57 

6.50 

5.94 

6.00 

7.34 

6.95 

1922 

6.68 

7.28 

6.29 

5.70 

6.00 

6.93 

6.67 

1923.. 

6.49 

7.01 

5.61 

5.51 

5.90 

6.67 

6.33 

1924- 

6.48 

6.97 

6.67 

5.49 

5.92 

6.47 

6.34 

1925- 

6.45 

6.80 

5.62 

6.45 

5.83 

6.51 

6.29 

1926- 

6.44 

6.83 

5.50 

5.27 

5.78 

6.44 

6.26 

1927- 

6.34 

6.80 

5.55 

5.13 

5.79 

6.39 

6.22 

1928.. 

6.30 

6.71 

5.54 

5.08 

5.74 

6.41 

6.23 

1929- 

6.32 

6.78 

5.62 

5.25 

5.72 

6.46 

6.30 

1930- 

6.27 

6.85 

5.82 

6.53 

5.96 

6.47 

6.36 

1931.. 

6.27 

6.86 

5.85 

5.54 

5.80 

6.49 

6.38 

1932- 

6.15 

6.83 

5.87 

5.57 

5.87 

6.64 

6.38 

1933.. 

6.01 

6.60 

5.79 

5.08 

5.98 

6.34 

5.84 

1934.. 

5.87 

6.44 

5.59 

5.02 

5.93 

5.89 

5.33 

1935.. 

5.74 

6.28 

5.53 

4.73 

5.95 

6.01 

5.43 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Year 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 


Nation- 

M utual 

Indi- 

al and 

savings 

viduals 

State 
banks 

banks 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5.76 

5.56 

5.25 

5.65 

5.60 

5.22 

5.64 

5.83 

6.17 

5.58 

5.57 

5.17 

5.55 

6.75 

5.28 

6.56 

6.48 

5.19 

5.60 

5.62 

5.42 

5.62 

5.73 

6.63 

6.72 

5.78 

5.71 

6.70 

5.90 

5.79 

5.91 

6.96 

5.81 

6.93 

5.99 

5.85 

6.01 

5.98 

5.85 

5.94 

5.98 

5.87 

5.94 

5.99 

5.83 

6.83 

5.90 

6.79 

5.91 

5.85 

5.79 

6.00 

5.84 

5.83 

5.92 

5.90 

5.79 

5.93 

5.90 

5.79 

6.89 

5.91 

5.86 

5.91 

5.96 

5.79 

6.90 

5.94 

5.83 

5.72 

5.79 

5.70 

5.58 

5.61 

5.61 

5.44 

5.67 

5.50 

Federal 

land  bank 

and  Land 

Others 

Bank 

Commis- 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

5.95 
5.33 
5.28 
5.76 
5.45 

5.71 
5.63 
5.49 

5.00 

5.34 

5.45 

5.54 

5.64 

5.50 

5.48 

6.00 

6.30 

5.64 

6.35 

5.52 

6.90 

5.50 

6.16 

5.48 

6.18 

5.41 

5.96 

5.09 

6.02 

5.09 

5.92 

5.21 

6.06 

5.51 

5.94 

5.52 

5.96 

5.52 

6.07 

5.07 

5.73 

5.02 

5.29 

4.74 

6.47 

All 

lenders 


Percent 
5.71 
5.59 
5.58 
5.53 
5.52 

5.62 

5.55 
5.60 
5.67 
5.69 

5.89 
5.94 
5.95 
6.02 
5.92 

5.87 
6.84 
5.91 
5.85 
5.89 

5.88 
5.90 
5.89 
5.58 
5.28 

5.26 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


Year 

Indi- 
vid- 
uals 

Banks 

Federal 
land 
banks 
and  Land 
Bank 
Com- 
missioner 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 

lenders 

1910 

Percent 
5.39 
5.38 
5.49 
5.45 
6.61 

6.56 
5.54 
5.51 
5.53 
5.57 

5.69 
5.82 
5.79 
5.79 
6.79 

5.90 
5.91 
5.89 
5.89 
6.86 

5.89 
5.82 
5.76 
5.62 
5.59 

5.38 

Percent 
5.68 
5.75 
5.79 
5.65 
5.71 

5.79 

5.76 
5.76 
5.91 
5.71 

5.80 
5.94 
5.95 
5.99 
5.99 

5.97 

5.97 
5.99 
5.97 
5.97 

6.00 
5.97 
6.91 
5.90 
5.91 

5.76 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 
5.82 
6.38 
5.60 
5.64 
5.43 

5.81 

6.76 
5.77 
5.78 
5.87 

6.84 
5.78 
5.95 
5.98 
6.00 

5.98 
5.99 
5.88 
6.00 
6.98 

6.00 
6.01 
5.95 
5.91 
5.34 

5.69 

Percent 
5.42 

1911 

5.39 

1912 

5.51 

1913 

5.49 

1914. 

5.51 

1915-- 

5.60 

1916 

5.57 

1917 

6.00 
5.40 
5.50 

5.54 
5.93 
5.63 
6.57 
5.58 

5.66 
5.50 
5.19 
5.06 
5.29 

5.66 
5.69 
5.62 
5.11 
5.04 

4.80 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.80 

6.00 

5  52 

1918 

1919 

5.56 
5.60 

1920 

5.68 

1921 

5.82 

1922.. 

5  82 

1923_ 

6.82 

1924 

6.82 

1925. 

8.87 

1926 

5.90 

1927 

1928 

5.85 
5  82 

1929 

5.86 

1930 

1931 

5.90 

6  90 

1932 

5  82 

1933.    

5.63 

1934 

5.31 

1935.. _ 

5.30 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Federal 

Year 

Indl- 
viduals 

Banks 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Others 

All 

lenders 

panies 

banks 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910- 

5.42 
5.61 
5.57 
5.54 
5.64 

5.69 
5.64 
5.54 

5.83 
5.93 
5.91 
6.09 
5.98 

6.04 
5.95 
5.94 

5.19 
5.32 
5.28 
5.31 
5.42 

6.55 
5.37 
5.25 

5.85 
6.89 
6.95 
5.86 
5.93 

6.06 
5.86 
5.76 

5.52 

1911.. 

6.69 

1912- 

5.62 

1913- 

5.64 

1914  . 

5.70 

1915.. 

5.76 

1916- 

5.69 

1917- 

5.03 

5.50 

6.64 

1918.. 

5.73 

6.02 

5.53 

5.42 

5.90 

5.88 

5.77 

1919- 

5.70 

6.10 

5.65 

5.50 

6.00 

6.98 

5.84 

1920- 

5.84 

6.21 

5.82 

6.50 

6.00 

6.06 

5.91 

1921.. 

6.14 

6.64 

6.24 

5.95 

6.00 

6.50 

6.31 

1922- 

6.12 

6.66 

5.95 

5.72 

5.94 

6.48 

6.20 

1923.. 

5.94 

6.30 

5.33 

5.50 

5.75 

6.27 

5.89 

1924.. 

5.91 

6.31 

5.45 

5.50 

5.86 

6.27 

5.92 

1925- 

5.83 

6.25 

5.42 

5.43 

5.62 

6.21 

5.87 

1926- 

5.85 

6.24 

5.50 

5.06 

5.49 

6.28 

5.86 

1927.. 

5.82 

6.27 

5.40 

5.04 

6.56 

6.29 

5.82 

1928- 

5.78 

6.24 

5.41 

5.01 

5.55 

6.25 

5.81 

1929- 

5.80 

6.28 

5.48 

5.13 

6.61 

6.32 

6.85 

1930- 

5.82 

6.40 

5.69 

5.49 

5.90 

6.31 

5.98 

1931.. 

6.80 

6.36 

5.71 

5.45 

5.83 

6.21 

5.98 

1932- 

5.72 

6.35 

5.59 

5.54 

5.89 

6.26 

5.95 

1933- 

5.57 

6.20 

5.47 

5.02 

5.88 

5.72 

5.47 

1934.. 

5.36 

6.03 

5.39 

5.00 

5.70 

5.40 

5.11 

1936- 

6.27 

5.86 

5.25 

4.66 

6.00 

5.56 

6.10 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Pet. 

pa. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1910, . 

5.89 

6.27 

5.26 

5.82 

5.36 

5.90 

5.83 

1911, _ 

5.94 

6.37 

5.54 

5.89 

5.36 

6.13 

5.92 

1912-. 

5.89 

6.26 

5.44 

5.69 

5.41 

6.13 

5.82 

1913- - 

5.83 

6.31 

5.51 

5.93 

6.12 

6.06 

5.86 

1914- - 

5.85 

6.39 

5.62 

5.91 

5.58 

6.04 

5.93 

1915. . 

6.02 

6.28 

5.55 

5.99 

5.91 

6.10 

5.99 

1916. _ 

5.90 

6.22 

5.30 

5.76 

6.12 

5.77 

5.82 

1917- _ 

5.83 

6.24 

5.24 

5.01 

5.68 

5.35 

5.50 

5.79 

5.73 

1918__ 

5.83 

6.42 

5.56 

5.36 

6.04 

5.48 

5.90 

6.06 

5.88 

1919. _ 

5.91 

6.60 

5.64 

5.60 

5.98 

5.51 

6.00 

6.05 

5.97 

1920  __ 

5.88 

6.64 

5.82 

5.50 

6.18 

5.96 

5.94 

6.14 

6.02 

1921 _ . 

6.48 

7.69 

6.25 

5.94 

6.75 

6.58 

6.00 

6.84 

6.68 

1922_  _ 

6.40 

7.19 

5.92 

5.71 

6.45 

6.44 

6.00 

6.58 

6.41 

1923- _ 

6.07 

6.84 

5.25 

5.52 

6.06 

5.70 

5.84 

6.18 

5.93 

1924- - 

6.03 

6.79 

5.41 

6.49 

6.67 

5.45 

5.84 

6.11 

5.90 

1925  __ 

5.83 

6.51 

5.27 

6.39 

6.09 

5.45 

5.63 

6.01 

5.78 

1926. _ 

5.78 

6.54 

5.20 

6.12 

5.95 

5.44 

5.44 

6.00 

5.70 

1927_ _ 

5.75 

6.44 

5.22 

5.01 

5.97 

5.44 

5.44 

6.04 

5.69 

1928- - 

5.66 

6.29 

5.22 

5.00 

5.84 

5.30 

5.32 

5.94 

5.67 

1929- _ 

5.70 

6.34 

5.35 

6.18 

6.00 

5.49 

5.44 

6.04 

5.72 

1930_ _ 

5.69 

6.34 

5.56 

6.50 

5.97 

5.49 

5.50 

6.15 

5.80 

1931__ 

5.75 

6.40 

5.55 

5.53 

5.92 

5.53 

5.50 

5.97 

5.83 

1932_ _ 

5.65 

6.49 

5.58 

5.56 

6.01 

5.39 

5.60 

6.04 

5.85 

1933_ _ 

5.51 

6.20 

5.44 

6.07 

5.45 

5.38 

6.00 

5.69 

5.38 

1934- . 

5.29 

6.97 

6.33 

5.01 

5.77 

5.28 

5.60 

5.32 

5.12 

1935- . 

5.22 

5.75 

5.37 

4.66 

5.53 

5.16 

5.62 

5.21 

4.99 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 


Federal 

land 

Insur- 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

and  Land 

Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 

ance 
com- 
panies 

stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 

lenders 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910- 

6.60 

7.10 

6.00 

6.19 

6.70 

1911- 

6.70 
6.79 
6.66 
6.65 

7.59 
7.28 
7.41 
7.13 

7.01 
6.34 
6.07 
7.05 

6.63 
6.64 
6.71 
6.45 

6.94 

1912.. 

6.86 

1913  . 

6.82 

1914- 

6.77 

1915- 

6.59 
6.59 
6.57 

7.11 
7.18 
6.86 

6.25 
6.79 
6.35 

6.00 

6.63 

6.58 
6.67 

6.71 

1916- 

6.71 

1917-- 

5.04 

6.58 

1918- 

6.55 

6.98 

5.47 

6.56 

6.00 

6.73 

6.55 

1919- 

6.52 

7.02 

5.51 

6.38 

6.00 

6.51 

6.65 

1920. . 

6.58 

7.18 

5.61 

6.23 

6.00 

6.84 

6.70 

1921 .. 

6.73 

7.28 

6.93 

6.65 

6.92 

6.82 

1922.. 

6.58 

7.09 

5.77 

6.64 

6.00 

6.62 

6.57 

1923- . 

6.61 

7.06 

6.54 

6.18 

6.00 

6.67 

6.53 

1924.. 

6.61 

6.88 

6.52 

6.17 

6.00 

6.88 

6.53 

1925.. 

7.03 

6.88 

5.54 

6.19 

6.00 

7.00 

6.84 

1926.. 

7.96 

7.07 

6.56 

5.94 

6.00 

6.98 

6.79 

1927.. 

6.69 

6.90 

5.51 

6.06 

6.00 

6.91 

6.70 

1928.. 

6.69 

6.73 

5.26 

6.43 

6.00 

6.85 

6.59 

1929.. 

6.68 

6.75 

6.39 

6.22 

6.00 

6.76 

6.59 

1930- 

6.57 

6.67 

6.93 

5.96 

6.00 

6.57 

6.56 

1931- 

6.50 

6.64 

5.98 

5.98 

6.00 

6.67 

6.53 

1932.. 

6.43 

6.61 

5.84 

6.23 

6.00 

6.47 

6.45 

1933.. 

6.35 

6.68 

5.11 

5.94 

6.00 

6.10 

6.00 

1934- . 

6.35 

6.12 

5.07 

5.88 

6.00 

5.90 

6.49 

1935.. 

6.11 

6.26 

4.87 

5.73 

6.00 

6.10 

5.87 

Table  68. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups,  by 
geographic  divisions,  1910-35 — Continued 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

land 

banks 

and  Land 

Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910.. 

7.55 

7.66 

5.50 

8  19 

7.58 
7.49 

1911.. 

7.36 

7.69 

6.35 

8.10 

1912.. 

7.07 

7.62 

6.47 

7  45 

7.15 
6.73 

1913- 

6.51 

7.26 

5.68 

7..07 

1914- 

6.68 

6.63 

5.97 

7  49 

6.65 

6.83 
6.64 
6.44 

1915.. 

6.56 

7.17 

6.76 

7  13 

1916- 

6.56 

6.96 

6.24 

6  87 

1917.. 

6.31 

6.81 

6.27 

6.18 

6.51 

1918- 

6.32 

6.78 

5.34 

6.20 

6.61 

6.36 

1919.. 

6.29 

6.86 

5.47 

5.94 

6.00 

6.52 

6.38 

1920.. 

6.35 

7.09 

6.50 

6.26 

6.00 

6.68 

6.52 

1921.. 

6.58 

7.33 

5.88 

6.74 

6.00 

6.88 

6.80 

1922.. 

6.47 

7.20 

5.67 

6.27 

6.00 

7.11 

6.59 

1923. . 

6.35 

7.08 

6.46 

6.88 

6.00 

6.62 

6.38 

1924.. 

6.38 

7.14 

5.46 

5.83 

6.00 

6.62 

6.46 

1925- 

6.42 

7.20 

5.42 

6.96 

6.00 

6.57 

6.54 

1926.. 

6.31 

7.21 

5.17 

6.71 

6.00 

6.42 

6.45 

1927.. 

6.41 

7.32 

5.06 

5.97 

6.00 

6.60 

6.57 

1928.. 

6.36 

7.27 

5.06 

5.80 

6.00 

6.50 

6.58 

1929- 

6.39 

7.29 

6.18 

5.69 

6.00 

6.33 

6.63 

1930- 

6.45 

7.23 

6.58 

5.86 

6.00 

6.40 

6.68 

1931- 

6.34 

7.22 

5.61 

5.98 

6.00 

6.39 

6.61 

1932- 

6.28 

7.04 

5.76 

6.09 

6.00 

7.05 

6.68 

1933- 

6.16 

6.94 

5.09 

5.82 

6.00 

6.95 

6.30 

1934- 

6.18 

6.78 

6.06 

5.88 

6.00 

6.50 

5.68 

1935- 

6.10 

6.78 

4.93 

5.77 

6.91 

6.78 

6.08 
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Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1910 

7.55 

7.35 

8.15 

7.45 

7.60 

7.53 

1911.- _- 

7.70 

7.27 

8.16 

6.83 

6.50 

7.36 

1912 

7.84 

7.14 

7.37 

7.42 

8.10 

7.67 

1913- -_ 

7.55 

7.39 

7.55 

7.48 

7.88 

7.54 

1914 

7.77 

7.55 

8.12 

7.28 

7.33 

7.65 

1915-_ 

7.08 

7.77 

8.12 

7.20 

7.53 

7.42 

1916 

7.40 

8.03 

7.42 

7.10 

7.23 

7.50 

1917 

7.37 

7.74 

5.06 

7.50 

6.79 

6.67 

7.22 

1918 

7.37 
7.44 

7.45 

7.67 
8.24 

7.97 

5.34 
5.51 

5.48 

7.37 
7.43 

7.31 

6.91 
7.15 

7.44 

6.00 
6.00 

7.07 
7.03 

7.43 

7.14 

1919 

7  31 

1920 

7.42 

1921 

8.04 

8.38 

6.93 

7.54 

7.29 

6.00 

8.25 

7.95 

1922 

7.73 
7.54 

8.40 
7.91 

5.70 
5.52 

7.75 
6.99 

7.19 
6.70 

6.00 
6.00 

7.47 
7.50 

7.47 

1923 _- 

7.16 

1924 

7.58 

7.45 

8.18 
7.68 

5.49 
5.48 

7.10 
6.99 

7.00 
6.73 

6.00 
6.00 

7.09 
7.13 

7.27 

1925 

7.06 

1926 

7.46 
7.38 
7.37 
7.24 

7.36 

7.54 
7.59 
7.66 
7.74 

8.06 

5.32 
5.13 
5.10 
5.35 

6.50 

6.88 
6.75 
6.47 
6.44 

6.94 

6.39 
6.78 
6.50 
6.66 

6.49 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

7.06 
6.34 
6.75 
6.93 

7.09 

6.98 

1927- ___ 

6.91 

1928 

6.99 

1929 

7.09 

1930 

7.33 

1931 

7.35 

7.61 

5.52 

6.76 

6.72 

5.80 

7.09 

7.20 

1932 

7.23 

7.85 

5.52 

6.38 

6.37 

6.00 

7.41 

7.23 

1933 

6.87 
6.68 

7.10 
7.56 

5.12 
5.10 

6.90 
6.20 

6.29 
6.13 

6.00 
5.80 

6.70 
6.17 

6.34 

1934 

5.77 

1935 

6.71 

7.21 

4.94 

6.11 

6.81 

6.00 

6.51 

6.18 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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cent 
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cent 
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1910. . 

7.96 

8.94 

7.33 

7.66 

6.14 

7.92 

8.02 

19U__ 

8.05 

8.45 

7.77 

7.79 

6.16 

7.65 

8.04 

1912- _ 

7.74 

8.17 

8.52 

7.67 

6.42 

7.65 

7.82 

1913- . 

7.80 

9.01 

7.88 

7.13 

6.43 

7.46 

7.87 

1914- _ 

7.80 

8.27 

8.29 

7.24 

6.52 

7.45 

7.85 

1915- . 

7.65 

8.24 

7.91 

7.06 

6.64 

7.26 

7.62 

1916- 

7.48 

8.07 

7.22 

7.10 

5.88 

7.32 

7.66 

1917    _ 

7.17 

8.22 

5.06 

7.26 

6.78 

5.91 

7.26 

7.26 

1918    . 

7.26 

8.39 

6.42 

7.08 

6.87 

6.06 

7.26 

7.23 

1919. _ 

7.13 

8.08 

5.50 

6.76 

6.74 

5.84 

6.00 

7.09 

7.18 

1920- _ 

7.39 

8.59 

6.51 

7.21 

7.01 

6.04 

6.00 

7.94 

7.62 

1921 .  - 

7.76 

8.81 

6.97 

7.36 

7.48 

6.13 

6.00 

8.14 

7.96 

1922.- 

7.69 

8.42 

5.68 

7.23 

7.27 

6.21 

6.00 

7.69 

7.52 

1923 -. 

7.41 

8.36 

6.50 

7.02 

7.24 

6.07 

6.00 

7.65 

7.30 

1924- - 

7.32 

8.06 

5.50 

6.65 

7.06 

5.44 

6.00 

7.72 

7.17 

1925. - 

7.23 

7.87 

6.45 

6.57 

7.04 

5.52 

6.00 

7.42 

7.07 

1926- - 

7.13 

7.91 

5.49 

6.47 

6.90 

5.49 

6.00 

6.75 

6.95 

1927. - 

7.16 

7.77 

5.30 

6.64 

7.11 

5.54 

6.00 

7.30 

7.00 

1928- - 

7.20 

7.75 

5.28 

6.54 

7.23 

5.80 

6.00 

7.66 

7.11 

1929- . 

7.16 

7.97 

5.37 

6.12 

7.09 

5.61 

6.00 

7.39 

7.10 

1930. . 

7.11 

7.86 

6.52 

6.19 

7.07 

6.74 

6.00 

7.59 

7.12 

1931    . 

7.02 

8.08 

5.43 

6.36 

6.94 

5.54 

6.00 

7.52 

7.20 

1932  - _ 

6.92 

7.84 

6.47 

6.24 

7.22 

5.85 

6.00 

7.25 

7.12 

1933  - - 

6.83 

7.75 

6.15 

6.29 

6.84 

5.89 

6.00 

6.60 

6.63 

1934. _ 

6.43 

7.50 

5.03 

5.97 

6.42 

5.60 

6.00 

6.11 

5.57 

1935-  - 

6.19 

7.21 

4.80 

5.95 

6.44 

5.75 

6.00 

5.67 

5.72 

PACIFIC 


Year 

03 

3 

2 

•3 
a 

1 

03 

pq 

eg- 

-CT3-2 
«  C3-- 

2  go 

C3 
P. 

a 

o 
o 

oj.2 
©  a 
a 

C3 
u 

3 

a 

■c 

a 

03 

■as 

c  a 

v  S3 

'o 

>-> 

03 

a 

a 

o 
u 

CD 

®*a 

tofl 
bU 

o 

s 

t-. 

S3 

o 

© 
a 

< 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1910 

6.85 

6.88 

6.46 

7.66 

7.14 

6.94 

1911.. 

6.70 

6.56 

6.91 

8.19 

6.84 

6.73 

1912.. 

6.46 

6.87 

6.77 

7.64 

6.67 

6.70 

1913  _ 

6.79 

6.89 

6.85 

7.74 

6.71 

6.83 

1914  -_ 

6.87 
6.82 

6.89 
6.81 



7.07 
6.97 



7.76 

7.31 

6.88 
6.41 

6.91 

1915-. 

6.80 

1916 

7.01 

6.80 

7.15 

7.37 

7.31 

7.00 

1917. .- 

6.58 

6.54 

6.00 

6.82 

7.38 

6.58 

6.53 

1918-. 

6.50 

6.96 

5.40 

6.54 

7.36 

7.26 

6.60 

1919... 

6.45 

6.99 

6.50 

6.58 

7.56 

7.03 

6.63 

1920 

6.53 

7.03 

5.53 

6.55 

6.00 

7.70 

6.86 

6.68 

1921 

6.77 

7.37 

6.00 

7.32 

6.00 

8.37 

7.28 

7.05 

1922 

6.78 

7.13 

5.70 

6.44 

6.00 

8.14 

7.02 

6.77 

1923.. 

6.68 

7.03 

5.53 

6.22 

6.00 

7.76 

6.56 

6.68 

1924 

6.72 

7.04 

6.48 

6.39 

6.00 

7.72 

6.91 

6.79 

1925 

6.61 

7.09 

5.45 

6.00 

6.00 

7.22 

6.62 

6.69 

1926 

6.62 

7.00 

5.50 

5.88 

6.00 

6.58 

6.74 

6.  68 

1927 

6.63 

6.96 

5.40 

6.05 

6.00 

7.70 

6.47 

6.59 

1928 

6.59 

6.76 

6.24 

6.19 

6.00 

7.44 

6.51 

6.58 

1929. 

6.54 

6.77 

5.42 

5.94 

6.00 

8.50 

6.45 

6.60 

1930     

6.62 

6.88 

5.63 

6.12 

6.00 

6.88 

6.63 

6.68 

1931.- 

6.61 

7.07 

5.50 

5.98 

6.00 

7.12 

6.64 

6.71 

1932   

6.50 

6.79 

6.60 

6.36 

5.82 

7.29 

6.62 

6.61 

1933 

6.35 

6.58 

5.11 

6.39 

6.00 

5.91 

6.57 

6.17 

1934 

6.08 

6.33 

6.02 

5.63 

6.00 

6.40 

5.71 

5.45 

1935 

5.96 

6.35 

4.87 

5.95 

6.00 

6.10 

6.15 

5.82 

Table  69. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups,  in 
selected  States,  1917-35  l 

NEW  YORK 


Federal 

Nation- 

land bank 

Mutual 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 

al and 

and  Land 

stock 

All 

viduals 

State 

Bank 

savings 
banks 

land 

Others 

lenders 

banks 

Commis- 

banks 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1917.. 

6.6 

5.9 

5.0 

5.7 

6.0 

5.6 

1918.. 

5.6 

5.9 

6.4 

5.9 

6.0 

5.6 

1919 .. 

5.6 

5.9 

6.5 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

1920.. 

5.7 

5.8 

6.6 

6.0 

5.7 

6.7 

1921. . 

5.8 

6.9 

5.9 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

1922.. 

5.8 

6.0 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

6.8 

1923 .. 

6.8 

6.0 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

1924.. 

5.8 

6.0 

6.6 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.8 

1925.. 

5.9 

5.9 

5.6 

6.9 

6.0 

6.9 

6.9 

1926.. 

5.9 

6.9 

5.6 

5.9 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

1927.. 

5.9 

6.0 

5.1 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

6.8 

1928- 

5.9 

5.9 

5.1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.S 

1929.. 

5.9 

5.9 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

6.8 

1930.. 

5.9 

6.0 

6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.9 

1931.. 

5.8 

5.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

1932.. 

5.8 

5.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

1933.. 

5.7 

6.9 

5.2 

5.8 

6.0 

5.9 

5.7 

1934- . 

5.6 

5.9 

6.1 

5.3 

5.8 

5.4 

6.4 

1936. . 

5.4 

5.7 

4.8 

6.8 

6.0 

5.8 

5.3 

GEORGIA 


i  Similar  data  by  States,  1917-35,  available  on  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
footnote  1  to  tabic  66  for  source  of  data. 


Federal 

Insur- 

land bank 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

ance 
com- 
panies 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 

stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1917.. 

7.5 

7.3 

6.6 

5.1 

7.5 

7.2 

1918.. 

7.3 

7.6 

6.7 

5.5 

7.3 

7.1 

1919- 

7.4 

7.5 

6.6 

5.5 

7.4 

7.2 

1920- 

7.5 

7.6 

6.3 

6.4 

7.4 

7.3 

1921.. 

7.8 

7.7 

6.8 

5.9 

7.8 

7.6 

1922.. 

7.8 

7.8 

7.0 

5.8 

7.7 

7.5 

1923.. 

7.7 

7.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.0 

7.0 

7.4 

1924.. 

7.7 

7.6 

7.0 

5.5 

6.0 

7.8 

7.4 

1925. . 

7.6 

7.8 

6.8 

5.5 

6.0 

7.5 

7.3 

1926.. 

7.6 

7.9 

6.8 

5.6 

6.0 

7.8 

7.5 

1927- 

7.5 

7.8 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

7.8 

7.6 

1928- 

7.5 

7.8 

7.0 

6.3 

6.0 

7.6 

7.4 

1929.. 

7.6 

7.7 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

7.8 

7.6 

1930. . 

7.7 

7.8 

6.7 

5.9 

7.7 

7.6 

1931-. 

7.7 

7.8 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

7.7 

7.6 

1932.. 

7.4 

8.0 

7.0 

5.9 

6.0 

7.8 

7.6 

1933.. 

7.5 

7.9 

6.3 

6.2 

5.8 

7.5 

6.7 

1934.. 

7.4 

7.3 

6.2 

5.1 

6.0 

6.6 

5.8 

1935.. 

7.1 

7.4 

6.0 

5.0 

5.9 

7.2 

6.7 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  69. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups,  in 
selected  States,  1917-35  l — Continued 


COLORADO 


M 

Sa 

x>  a  h 

M 

a**  o 

Year 

CO 
3 

(D  CJ 

"  a. 2 

S    * 

o  O 

as 

a  a 

*J  C3 

■3 

0 

a 

CO 

m 

tj>  as 

ofl 

Feden 
and  L 
Comn" 

sa 

a  o 

1-4   O 

".a 

■si 

O 

< 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1917. 

6.6 

7.3 

6.7 

5.0 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

1918 

6.7 
6.7 

7.2 
6.9 

7.0 
6.9 

5.5 
5.5 

6.0 
6.2 

6.8 
6.8 

6.7 

1919. 

6.7 

1920 

6.9 

7.7 

6.9 

5.5 

6.7 

7.2 

7.0 

1921 

7.4 

8.2 

7.2 

6.0 

6.8 

7.8 

7.5 

1922.. _ 

7.3 

7.5 

7.1 

5.7 

6.8 

6.0 

7.5 

7.2 

1923 

7.0 

7.7 

7.0 

5.5 

6.5 

6.0 

7.4 

7.0 

1924.. 

7.0 

7.4 

6.8 

5.5 

6.4 

6.0 

7.6 

6.9 

1925 

7.0 

7.8 

6.8 

5.4 

6.3 

6.0 

7.3 

6.8 

1926 

6.9 

7.4 

6.8 

5.5 

6.2 

6.0 

5.8 

6.6 

1927 

6.8 

7.2 

6.5 

5.3 

5.9 

6.0 

6.6 

6.6 

1928.. _. 

6.8 

7.2 

6.5 

5.2 

6.3 

6.0 

6.8 

6.7 

1929.. 

6.8 

7.7 

6.7 

5.4 

6.0 



6.6 

6.8 

1930 

6.9 
6.7 

7.5 
7.7 

6.4 
6.6 

5.5 
5.5 

6.0 
6.2 

6.0 

6.9 
7.5 

6.9 

1931 

6.9 

1932 

6.7 

7.4 

6.6 

5.6 

6.3 

6.0 

7.1 

6.9 

1933... 

6.6 

7.3 

6.6 

5.2 

5.8 

6.0 

5.9 

6.5 

1934 

6.4 
6.2 

6.7 
7.1 

6.6 
6.0 

6.0 
4.7 

6.2 
5.7 

6.0 
6.0 

6.5 
6.6 

5.6 

1935 

5.4 

IOWA 


M 

aM 

&  a  hi 

OJ 

2m  a 

Year 

3 

sJ 

<d  a» 

COtTct 

~  0.2 

CO   CO   r3 

k.j  fcJ 
<^      a 
V^  3 

l-S 

o 

o  a 

M 

CO  CO 

hfl  CO 

m  a 

<S 

a 

■& 

a 

Sfl 

S3 

•So 

Xi 

a 

H 

m 

a  o 

l-H   O 

§8 

feaO 

O 

< 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1917 

5.5 
5.5 
5.6 

5.6 
6.1 
6.1 
5.8 
5.8 

5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
6.4 

5.4 

5.8 

5.9 
6.0 

6.0 
6.9 
6.6 

6.4 
6.4 

6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
6.0 
6.0 

6.1 

6.1 
5.5 
6.5 

5.6 
6.0 
5.8 
5.2 
5.4 

5.3 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
5.3 

5.5 

5.6 
5.9 

5.9 

6.0 
6.3 
6.2 
6.0 
5.9 

6.1 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
6.0 

5.8 

6.0 
5.3 

5.5 

5.5 
5.9 
5.8 
5.6 
5.5 

6.4 
5.2 
5.0 
6.0 
5.2 

5.5 

5.6 
6.9 
6.0 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

5.6 

6.7 

5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
5.2 
5.3 

5.6 

5.7 
6.7 
5.8 

5.9 
6.1 
6.2 

5.9 
5.8 

5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

6.0 

5.4 

1918 

5.6 

1919.  . 

5.7 

1920 

5.7 

1921 

6.2 

1922 

6.1 

1923 

5.7 

1924 

5.7 

1925.. 

5.6 

1926. 

5.5 

1927 

5.5 

1928 

5.5 

1929 

5.5 

1930 

5.6 

1931 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

5.8 

5.5 

5.5 

5.8 

5.6 

1932.   

5.4 
5.2 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 
5.3 

5.9 
5.6 

5.5 

5.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

6.4 

6.6 

1933 

5.2 

1934 

5.1 

5.7 

5.1 

6.7 

5.0 

6.3 

4.9 

5.1 

1935 

5.0 

5.5 

5.2 

5.4 

4.7 

6.5 

5.2 

4.9 

Table  70. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  out- 
standing farm  mortgages  held  by  selected  lender 
groups,  by  geographic  divisions,  Jan.  1,  1910-36  ' 

UNITED  STATES 


Federal 

Year 

All 
lenders 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Others 

banks 

panies 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910.. 

6.0 
6.0 
6.1 

5.5 
5.5 
5.6 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

6.2 
6.3 
6.3 

6.5 

1911.. 

6.5 

1912.. 

6.5 

1913- 

6.1 
6.1 
6.  1 
6.2 
6.1 
6.1 

5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 

6.1 
6.0 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 

6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.5 
6.4 

6.5 

1914- 

6.5 

1915.. 

6.5 

1916.. 

6.5 

1917.. 

6.5 

1918.. 

5.0 

5.8 

6.4 

1919... 

6.1 

5.3 

5.9 

5.8 

6.1 

6.4 

6.4 

1920.. 

6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

6.4 

1921.. 

6.2 

5.4 

6.0 

5.8 

6.1 

6.6 

6.4 

1922.. 

6.3 

5.5 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.9 

6.6 

1923- 

6.4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

6.3 

7.0 

6.7 

1924.. 

6.3 

5.6 

5.9 

5.9 

6.3 

7.0 

6.7 

1925- 

6.3 

5.6 

5.9 

5.9 

6.3 

6.9 

6.6 

1926- 

6.2 

5.6 

5.9 

5.9 

6.3 

6.8 

6.6 

1927.. 

6.1 

5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

6.3 

6.7 

6.4 

1928- 

6.1 

5.4 

5.9 

5.8 

6.2 

6.6 

6.3 

1929- 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

5.7 

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

1930- 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

6.7 

6.1 

6.5 

6.2 

1931- 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

1932- 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

1933- 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

1934- 

5.9 

5.3 

5.9 

6.6 

6.1 

6.5 

6.2 

1935. 

5.7 

5.2 

5.9 

5.6 

5.9 

6.3 

6.0 

1936- 

5.6 

5.1 

6.9 

5.6 

5.8 

6.2 

6.9 

NEW  ENGLAND 


1  Similar  data  available  for  other  States  on  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
foo  tnote  1  to  table  66  for  source  of  data. 


Year 

All 
lenders 

Federal 
land  bank 
and  Land 
Bank  Com- 
missioner 

Individ- 
uals 

Banks 

Others 

1910 

Percent 
5.7 
5.7 
5.6 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 

5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.6 
5.5 

Percent 

Percent 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
6.8 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 

6.7 
6.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.9 

6.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.9 
5.8 
5.7 
5.6 

Percent 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
6.5 

5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

6.8 
5.8 
6.8 
6.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 

Percent 
5.3 

1911 

5.5 

1912 

6.4 

1913.. 

5.4 

1914 

5.5 

1915 

5.4 

1916 

5.5 

1917 

6.6 

1918 

5.0 
5.3 

6.4 
6.4 
5.5 
6.6 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
6.4 

5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
6.4 

5.4 
5.2 
5.1 

6.5 

1919 

6.6 

1920 

5.5 

1921 

5.5 

1922 

5.7 

1923 

5.9 

1924 

6.3 

1925 

6.3 

1926 

6.3 

1927. 

6.2 

1928. 

6.0 

1929 

6.0 

1930 

6.9 

1931 

6.9 

1932 

6.9 

1933 

5.9 

1934 

5.9 

1935 

5.6 

1936 

5.5 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


Year 

All 
lenders 

Federal 
land  banks 
and  Land 
Bank  Com- 
missioner 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Others 

1910 

Percent 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.6 

5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

6.8 
5.9 
5.9 

5.9 
5.8 

5.7 
5.6 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 

5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.9 
6.7 
5.7 

Percent 
5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 

5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 

Perecnt 
5.4 

1911.. 

5.6 

1912.- 

5.5 

1913 

5.5 

1914 

5.6 

1915- _ 

5.5 

1916    .. 

5.6 

1917 

5.6 

1918_- _ 

1U19-- 

1920 

1921.. 

1922_ 

1923 

1924. 

1925 

1926 

1927-- 

1928.- 

1929.- 

1930 

1931-.- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935_. 

1936. 

5.0 
5.3 

5.4 
6.4 
6.5 
5.6 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 

5.4 
6.4 
5.6 
5.5 
6.4 
5.3 
5.2 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

5.9 
5.9 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.9 
5.8 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Federal 

Year 

All 
lenders 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Others 

banks 

panies 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910.. 

5.6 

5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 

5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 

5.6 
6.4 
6.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
6.6 

5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.9 
6.0 
6.0 
5.9 

6.4 

1911-- 

6.2 

1912.. 

5.9 

1913.. 

5.9 

1914.. 

5.8 

1915.. 

6.9 

1916.. 

5.9 

1917.. 

5.9 

1918.. 

5.0 

5.5 

5.8 

1919.. 

5.7 

5.3 

5.7 

5.4 

5.6 

6.0 

5.8 

1920.. 

5.7 

5.4 

5.9 

5.4 

5.6 

6.0 

5.9 

1921.. 

5.8 

5.4 

6.0 

5.5 

5.7 

6.1 

5.9 

1922.. 

5.9 

5.6 

6.0 

5.7 

5.8 

6.2 

6.1 

1923.. 

6.0 

5.6 

6.0 

5.7 

5.9 

6.4 

6.2 

1924.. 

6.0 

5.6 

5.9 

5.6 

5.9 

6.4 

6.3 

1925.. 

6.0 

5.6 

5.9 

5.6 

5.9 

6.4 

6.3 

1926.. 

6.0 

5.6 

5.9 

5.6 

5.9 

6.3 

6.3 

1927.. 

5.9 

5.4 

5.8 

5.6 

5.9 

6.2 

6.3 

1928.. 

5.9 

5.4 

5.8 

5.6 

5.8 

6.2 

6.2 

1929.. 

5.8 

5.4 

6.8 

5.5 

5.8 

6.2 

6.1 

1930- 

5.8 

5.3 

5.8 

5.5 

5.7 

6.2 

6.3 

1931.. 

6.8 

5.3 

5.8 

5.5 

5.7 

6.2 

6.2 

1932.. 

5.8 

5.3 

6.8 

5.5 

5.7 

6.3 

6.3 

1933.. 

5.8 

5.3 

5.8 

5.6 

5.7 

6.3 

6.3 

1934.. 

5.7 

5.3 

5.8 

6.5 

6.6 

6.2 

6.3 

1935.. 

5.5 

5.1 

5.7 

6.6 

5.5 

6.1 

6.1 

1936.. 

5.4 

5.0 

5.8 

6.5 

5.4 

5.9 

5.9 

Table  70. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  out- 
standing farm  mortgages  held  by  selected  lender 
groups,  by  geographic  divisions,  Jan.  1,  1910- 
36  ' — Continued 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Federal 

Year 

All 
lenders 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Others 

banks 

panies 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910.. 

5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
6.9 
5.8 
6.8 

5.3 

5.3 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 
6.5 
6.4 

5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
6.8 
6.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 

6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.2 

5.  7 

1911.. 

5.7 

1912.. 

5.8 

1913.. 

5.9 

1914.. 

5.9 

1915.. 

5.9 

1916.. 

6.0 

1917.. 

5.9 

1918.. 

6.0 

6.6 

5.9 

1919.. 

5.8 

5.3 

6.8 

5.4 

6.8 

6.3 

5.9 

1920.. 

5.8 

5.4 

6.0 

6.5 

5.8 

6.3 

6.9 

1921.. 

5.9 

5.4 

6.0 

5.5 

5.9 

6.5 

5.9 

1922.. 

6.0 

5.5 

6.0 

5.6 

6.0 

6.9 

6.1 

1923.. 

6.1 

5.6 

6.0 

5.7 

6.0 

7.1 

6.2 

1924.. 

6.1 

5.6 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

7.1 

6.3 

1925.. 

6.1 

5.6 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

7.0 

6.2 

1926.. 

6.0 

5.5 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

6.7 

6.2 

1927.. 

5.9 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.6 

6.0 

1928.. 

5.8 

5.4 

5.8 

5.5 

5.9 

6.5 

5.9 

1929.. 

5.7 

5.3 

5.8 

5.4 

5.8 

6.4 

5.9 

1930.. 

5.6 

5.3 

6.8 

5.4 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

1931 

6.6 

5.3 

6.8 

5.3 

5.7 

6.3 

5.8 

1932.. 

5.6 

6.3 

5.7 

5.3 

5.7 

6.3 

5.8 

1933.. 

5.6 

5.3 

5.7 

5.3 

6.7 

6.4 

5.8 

1934.. 

5.6 

5.3 

5.7 

5.3 

5.7 

6.4 

5.8 

1935.. 

5.4 

5.1 

5.7 

5.3 

5.6 

6.3 

6.7 

1936.. 

5.3 

6.0 

5.8 

6.4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.6 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910 

6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 

7.7 
7.6 
7.5 
7.4 
7.4 
7.2 
7.2 
7.0 
6.8 

6.5 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.5 
6.4 
6.4 

6.8 
6.8 
7.2 
7.1 
7.1 
7.0 
6.9 
7.0 
6.9 

6.6 

1911 

6.5 

1912 

6.3 

1913 

6.3 

1914 

6.6 

1915 

6.5 

1916 

6.5 

1917 

6.5 

1918.. 

5.0 

6.0 

6.5 

1919.. 

6.5 

5.3 

6.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.9 

6.5 

1920-. 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

7.0 

6.5 

1921.. 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

7.1 

6.6 

1922.. 

6.6 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

6.6 

7.2 

6.7 

1923.. 

6.6 

5.7 

6.0 

6.5 

6.6 

7.2 

6.8 

1924.. 

6.5 

5.7 

6.0 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

6.8 

1925.. 

6.4 

5.7 

6.0 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

6.6 

1926.. 

6.5 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

1927.. 

6.5 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.8 

7.0 

6.9 

1928.. 

6.4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

1929.. 

6.4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

1930.. 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

1931.. 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

1932.. 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

1933 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.7 

6.5 

1934.. 

6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

1935.. 

5.8 

5.3 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.1 

6.1 

1936. 

5.7 

5.3 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Federal 

Year 

All 
lenders 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Others 

banks 

panies 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910 

7.1 
7.0 
7.1 
7.0 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.4 

5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
6.1 
6.0 
6.1 
6  1 
6.1 
6.1 

7.2 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
6.8 
6.6 
6.5 
6.5 
6.4 

6.9 
6.8 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 
6.5 
6.7 
6.6 
6.4 

7.7 

1911 

7.9 

1912 

7.8 

1913 

7.5 

1914 

7.3 

1915 

7.2 

1916 

7.3 

1917 

7.1 

1918- 

5.0 

6.9 

1919. _ 

6.3 

5.3 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.8 

1920- _ 

6.3 

5.4 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.7 

1921 _. 

6.3 

5.4 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 

6.6 

6.7 

1922- 

6.4 

5.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.9 

6.7 

1923- 

6.4 

6.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

6.9 

1924- 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.4 

7.0 

6.8 

1925- 

6.2 

6.6 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

7.1 

6.7 

1926- 

6.2 

5.6 

6.0 

6.2 

6.5 

7.1 

6.7 

1927- 

6.1 

5.5 

6.0 

6.1 

6.5 

7.0 

6.6 

1928- 

6.1 

5.5 

6.0 

6.1 

6.4 

7.0 

6.5 

1929.. 

6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.1 

6.5 

6.8 

6.4 

1930- 

6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.3 

1931- 

6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.4 

1932.. 

6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.5 

1933- 

6.0 

5.4 

6.0 

5.9 

6.5 

6.7 

6.7 

1934- 

6.0 

5.3 

6.0 

5.9 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

1935- 

5.7 

5.2 

6.0 

5.9 

6.3 

6.5 

6.2 

1936- 

5.7 

5.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.3 

6.5 

6.1 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910 

7.6 
7.5 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.3 

7.3 
7.3 
7.3 

1.2 
7.1 
7.3 
7.2 
7.3 

7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.7 
7.5 
7.4 
7.3 

7.9 
7.2 
7.0 
7.0 
7.2 
7.2 
8.2 
8.4 
7.9 

7.7 

1911 

7.6 

1912 

7.3 

1913 

7.4 

1914 

7.4 

1915 

7.4 

1916 

7.4 

1917 

7.4 

1918.. 

5.1 

7.2 

1919- 

7.2 

5.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.9 

7.1 

1920- 

7.2 

5.4 

6.0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.9 

7.1 

1921- 

7.2 

5.4 

6.0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.9 

7.2 

1922- 

7.4 

5.6 

6.0 

7.3 

7.6 

8.3 

7.4 

1923- 

7.4 

5.6 

6.0 

7.3 

7.7 

8.3 

7.4 

1924- 

7.2 

5.6 

6.0 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

7.5 

1925- 

7.1 

6.6 

6.0 

7.2 

7.7 

8.0 

7.4 

1926- 

6.9 

5.6 

6.0 

7.1 

7.5 

8.0 

7.1 

1927- 

6.8 

5.5 

6.0 

7.1 

7.5 

7.8 

6.9 

1928- 

6.7 

5.4 

6.0 

7.0 

7.4 

7.6 

6.8 

1929.. 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.9 

7.3 

7.6 

6.7 

1930- 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.9 

7.3 

7.8 

6.6 

1931- 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.9 

7.3 

8.0 

6  5 

1932- 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.7 

7.3 

7.9 

6  5 

1933- 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.6 

7.4 

7.8 

6.5 

1934.. 

6.4 

5.4 

6.0 

.    6.6 

7.2 

7.5 

6.5 

1935- 

6.1 

6.2 

6.0 

6.5 

7.0 

7.3 

6.4 

1936- 

5.9 

5.2 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

7.3 

6.3 

Table  70. — Average  contract  interest  rates  on  out- 
standing farm  mortgages  held  by  selected  lender 
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MOUNTAIN 


Federal 

Year 

All 
lenders 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Other 

banks 

panies 

sioner 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910- 

7.9 
7.8 
7.7 
7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.4 

9.0 
8.5 

8.1 
8.0 
7.9 
7.8 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 

7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.4 

8.7 
8.8 
8.6 
8.5 
8.6 
8.5 
8.3 
8.1 
8.1 

7.8 

1911- 

7.7 

1912- 

7.6 

1913- 

7.6 

1914- 

7.5 

1915- 

7.5 

1916- 

7.4 

1917- 

7.3 

1918- 

5.1 

7.2 

1919- 

7.3 

5.3 

7.6 

7.3 

8.2 

7.1 

1920- 

7.2 

6,4 

6.0 

7.4 

7.2 

8.2 

7.0 

1921- 

7.2 

5.4 

6.0 

7.4 

7.1 

8.3 

7.1 

1922- 

7.3 

5.5 

6.0 

7.3 

7.3 

8.5 

7.3 

1923- 

7.3 

6.6 

6.0 

7.3 

7.3 

8.5 

7.3 

1924- 

7.3 

6.6 

6.0 

7.2 

7.4 

8.5 

7.4 

1925- 

7.2 

6.6 

6.0 

7.1 

7.5 

8.1 

7.5 

1926- 

7.0 

5.6 

6.0 

7.0 

7.3 

7.9 

7.4 

1927- 

6.9 

5.5 

6.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.8 

7.2 

1928- 

6.8 

5.5 

6.0 

6.9 

7.1 

7.8 

7.1 

1929- 

6.7 

5.5 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.7 

7.0 

1930- 

6.7 

5.5 

6.0 

6.8 

7.0 

7.9 

6.8 

1931- 

6.7 

5.5 

6.0 

6.6 

7.0 

7.9 

6.8 

1932- 

6.7 

6.5 

6.0 

6.6 

7.0 

7.9 

6.8 

1933- 

6.7 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

6.9 

7.9 

6.8 

1934.. 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

7.7 

6.6 

1935- 

6.1 

5.2 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

7.6 

6.3 

1936- 

5.9 

5.2 

6.0 

6.3 

6.4 

7.2 

6.1 

PACIFIC 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1910- 

7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
6.8 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 

6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.0 
6.9 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 

7.0 
7.1 
6.8 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
6.9 
6.8 
6.7 

7.0 

1911- 

7.1 

1912. . 

7.2 

1913- 

7.1 

1914- 

7.1 

1915- 

7.0 

1916.. 

6.9 

1917.. 

7.0 

1918- 

5.1 

6.9 

1919.. 

6.7 

5.3 



7.0 

6.7 

6.8 

7.0 

1920- 

6.6 

5.4 

6.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.9 

7.1 

1921- 

6.7 

5.4 

6.0 

6.9 

6.5 

7.0 

7.0 

1922- 

6.8 

5.5 

6.0 

6.9 

6.6 

7.3 

7.1 

1923- 

6.8 

5.6 

6.0 

6.8 

6.7 

7.2 

7.1 

1924- 

6.8 

5.6 

6.0 

6.8 

6.8 

7.1 

6.9 

1925- 

6.7 

5.5 

6.0 

6.7 

6.8 

7.0 

6.9 

1926- 

6.6 

5.5 

6.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.1 

6.7 

1927- 

6.6 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

6.6 

1928- 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

7.0 

6.5 

1929- 

6.5 

6.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.5 

1930- 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.9 

6.4 

1931- 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.2 

6.6 

6.8 

6.3 

1932.. 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

6.4 

1933- 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

6.4 

1934- 

6.4 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.5 

6.8 

6.4 

1935.. 

6.0 

5.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.3 

6.5 

6.2 

1936- 

5.9 

5.2 

6.0 

5.9 

6.2 

6.4 

6.2 

1  See  footnote  1  to  table  66  for  source  of  data. 
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Table  71. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geographic  divisions, 
1917-35 

UNITED  STATES 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

land 

banks 

and  Land 

Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Others 

All 
lenders 

panies 

banks 

sioner 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1917.. 

2,  4G0 

2,  630 

5,810 

2,310 

6,500 

2,140 

2,640 

1918.. 

2,860 

2,760 

5,750 

2,560 

11.080 

2,290 

2,880 

1919 

3,460 

3,120 

6,970 

3,340 

11,550 

2,730 

3, 460 

1920.. 

4,190 

3,840 

8,100 

3,740 

11,670 

3,520 

4,270 

1921. 

2,780 

3,  650 

6,450 

3,440 

10,410 

3,380 

3,310 

1922 

2,540 

3,140 

6,710 

3,180 

8,890 

2,910 

3,190 

1923  . 

2,630 

3,280 

7,350 

3,450 

6,780 

2,890 

3,430 

1924 

2,560 

3,230 

7,100 

3,680 

6,520 

3,030 

3,280 

1925.. 

2,760 

3,200 

7,310 

3,430 

6,910 

2,870 

3,380 

1926.. 

2,700 

3,080 

6,760 

3,910 

6.260 

2,690 

3,300 

1927.. 

2,510 

2,990 

6,150 

3,880 

6.110 

2,600 

3,050 

1928.. 

2,560 

3,020 

6,470 

3,950 

5,550 

2,640 

3,030 

1929. 

2,520 

2,920 

6,330 

3,880 

5,490 

2,620 

2,940 

1930  . 

2,400 

3,020 

5,910 

4,010 

5,040 

2,430 

2,830 

1931. 

2,150 

3,  110 

5,840 

3,880 

3,  660 

2,560 

2,670 

1932. 

1,950 

3,140 

6,300 

3,480 

3,130 

2,620 

2,500 

1933.. 

1,810 

3,030 

5,490 

2,780 

2,550 

2,930 

2,480 

1934.. 

1,850 

2,590 

6,020 

2,690 

3,010 

2,690 

2,540 

1935., 

1,760 

2,380 

5,710 

3,020 

4,370 

2,460 

2,470 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

National 

and 

State 

banks 

Mutual 
savings 
banks 

Federal 
land 
banks 

andLand 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 

Others 

All 
lenders 

1917 _ 

1018 

1919 

1920._ 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928-. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935.. 

Dollars 
1,750 
1,860 
2,020 

2,290 
1,880 
1,840 
1,840 
1,970 

2,000 
2,120 
2,200 
1,850 
2,070 

1,930 

1,830 
1,  660 
1,570 
1,530 

1,610 

Dollars 
2,240 
1,980 
2,590 

2,450 
2,120 
2,290 
2,760 
2,400 

2,290 
2,290 
2,500 
2,460 
2,800 

2,460 
2,  550 
2,620 
2,230 
1,920 

1,940 

Dollars 
1,930 
1,520 
1,880 

2,130 
1,970 
1,790 
2,230 
2,340 

2,090 
2,340 
2,300 
2,440 
2,310 

2,580 
2,530 
2,080 
1,850 
2,090 

1,590 

Dollars 
2,840 
2,330 
3,350 

3,630 
3,510 
3,630 
3,790 
3,630 

3,620 
3,550 
3,190 
3,520 
3,610 

3,530 
3,300 
3,560 
2,260 
2,210 

2,170 

Dollars 
1,590 
1,740 
2,  180 

1,820 
2,410 
2,000 
2,330 
2,390 

2,650 
2,390 
2,170 
2,230 
2,220 

2,000 
1,970 
1,800 
1,880 
2,020 

1,700 

Dollars 
1,840 
1,880 
2,150 

2,300 
1,990 
2,020 
2,210 
2,210 

2,210 
2,260 
2,310 
2,140 
2,290 

2,150 

2,090 
1,900 
1,820 
1,930 

1,770 

Table  71. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geographic  divisions, 
1917-35—  Continued 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


Year 


1917 
1918 
1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 


Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2,180 

3,070 

2,180 

3,080 

2,330 

3,210 

2,890 

3,770 

2,620 

3,870 

2,480 

3,  600 

2,510 

3,770 

2,560 

3,930 

2,830 

4,350 

3,190 

5, 140 

2,630 

3,820 

2,570 

4,430 

2,590 

5,090 

2,430 

5, 040 

2,320 

5,310 

1,900 

4,250 

1,830 

3, 130 

1,740 

2,720 

1,800 

2,550 

Federal 
land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 


Dollars 
2,830 
2,690 
2,760 

2,760 
3,140 
3.15Q 
3,770 
3,490 

3,620 
3,300 
3,600 
3,340 
3,360 

3,450 
3,010 
2, 860 
2,240 
2,150 

2,210 


Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 


Dollars 


6,040 
5,200 

4,800 
4,880 
3,820 
3,  450 
3,670 

2,650 
2,550 
2,050 
2,490 
2,200 

2,470 


Others 


Dollars 
2,830 
2,030 
2,060 

2,950 
2,360 
2,480 
2,910 
2,420 

2,600 
3,350 
3,320 
3,340 
3,070 

3,  530 
2,690 
2,220 
2,380 
2,  350 

1,960 


All 

lenders 


Dollars 
2,320 
2,270 
2,410 

2,970 
2,730 
2, 060 
2,870 
2,890 

3,170 
3,630 
3,010 
3,030 
3,100 

3,100 
2,830 
2,330 
2,110 
2,090 

2,030 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Joint 
stock 
land 

Others 

All 

lenders 

panies 

banks 

sioner 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1917.. 

2,460 

2,700 

5,620 

1,850 

4,450 

2,720 

2,700 

1918.. 

2,700 

2,740 

5,870 

2,760 

8,270 

2,770 

2,890 

1919.. 

3,270 

3,190 

6,050 

3,610 

6,740 

3,630 

3,400 

1920.. 

3,890 

3,820 

7,880 

4,390 

10, 130 

4,460 

4,200 

1921.. 

2,830 

3,270 

6,200 

4,030 

8,450 

3,660 

3,280 

1922.. 

2,550 

2,870 

6,130 

3,840 

7,010 

3,050 

3,150 

1923.. 

2,600 

3,070 

6,960 

3,930 

5,860 

3,070 

3,540 

1924.. 

2,630 

2,910 

7,280 

4,140 

5,600 

3,050 

3,430 

1925., 

2,580 

3,000 

7,340 

3,440 

6,490 

2,880 

3,400 

1926.. 

2,590 

2,860 

6,910 

4,450 

6,070 

2,770 

3,380 

1927.. 

2,580 

2,800 

6,080 

4,770 

5,680 

2,600 

3,160 

1928.. 

2,580 

2,790 

6,530 

4,950 

4,980 

2,450 

3,140 

1929.. 

2,450 

2,730 

5,880 

4,960 

4,640 

2,570 

2,990 

1930.. 

2,280 

2,760 

5,590 

4,320 

3,410 

2, 460 

2,790 

1931.. 

2,080 

2,760 

5,350 

3,750 

3,210 

2,370 

2,540 

1932.  . 

1,900 

2,770 

5,080 

2,970 

2,370 

2,610 

2,350 

1933.. 

1,800 

2,680 

5,130 

2,420 

2,460 

2,130 

2,270 

1934. 

1,810 

2,220 

4,810 

2,550 

2,890 

2,200 

2,430 

1935.. 

1,910 

2,140 

5,680 

2,970 

2,890 

1,890 

2,500 

235 


Table  71. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geographic  divisions, 
1977-35— Continued 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Year 

03 
3 
2 

•3 

a 

h- 1 

M 

03 

pq 

a 

o 
w 

2§ 

a  p, 

3 

□ 

Federal  land  banks 
and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner 

a 

o 
o 

CD  <D 
bOQ, 
O 

a 

3 
O  w 

•a  o 
a  ^ 

03 

•o 

c 

■*£ 

£  a 

03 

'3 

O 

o 
■a 
a 

< 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dollars 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

1917.- 

3,240 

2,890 

6,290 

3,100 

1,430 

2.030 

11,730 

2,  650 

3,400 

1918. _ 

3,950 

3,020 

6,090 

3,970 

1,650 

2.010 

16,  390 

2,950 

3,760 

1919__ 

4,760 

3,640 

7,310 

5,310 

2,070 

4,210 

11,  710 

4,330 

4,610 

1920- _ 

6.510 

4.600 

8,620 

6,330 

2,580 

3,970 

11,750 

4,940 

6,060 

1921 _  - 

4.150 

3,680 

6,900 

4,940 

2,300 

2,100 

10.800 

3,810 

4,250 

1922. _ 

3,  500 

3,420 

7,080 

4,750 

2,310 

3,780 

9,430 

3,710 

4,190 

1923- - 

3,580 

3,390 

7,630 

5,510 

1,920 

3,240 

8,390 

3,330 

4,420 

1924- - 

3,600 

3,470 

7,420 

5,940 

1,820 

4,200 

8.270 

3,880 

4,300 

1925- _ 

3,740 

3,640 

7,870 

6,270 

1,  650 

2,  950 

9,360 

4,490 

4,500 

1926- _ 

3,410 

3,180 

7,110 

7,030 

1,550 

2,830 

9,510 

3,970 

4,160 

1927_ _ 

3,320 

3,120 

6,440 

6,540 

1,320 

1,650 

9,040 

3,670 

3,810 

1928- - 

3,440 

3,300 

6,820 

6,560 

1,  550 

2,920 

8,430 

3,490 

3,890 

1929-- 

3,330 

3,070 

6,600 

5,850 

1,380 

2,790 

7,920 

3,320 

3,690 

1930. _ 

3,410 

3,190 

6,350 

6,060 

1,300 

2,630 

6,210 

3,150 

3,630 

1931- _ 

2.810 

2,890 

5,790 

5,040 

1,580 

2,210 

6,050 

2,990 

3.140 

1932_  _ 

2,480 

2,650 

5,620 

4,120 

1,180 

1,620 

5,580 

2.590 

2,730 

1933.. 

2,230 

2,610 

5.680 

3, 150 

1,850 

1,440 

1,940 

2,910 

2,790 

1934- . 

2,230 

2,180 

6,560 

3,130 

700 

1,210 

2.890 

2,450 

2,970 

1935.. 

2,250 

2,400 

6,050 

3,500 

1,430 

1,070 

7,060 

2,700 

3,050 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 

Joint- 
stock 
land 

Others 

All 
lenders 

panies 

banks 

sioner 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1917.- 

1,500 

1,600 

2,310 

4,520 

1,830 

1,730 

1,640 

1918- . 

2,070 

1,800 

2,100 

4,950 

2,850 

2,090 

2,100 

1919.. 

2,630 

2,150 

2,720 

3,910 

5,210 

3,340 

2,630 

1920.. 

2,770 

2,400 

2,960 

5,560 

4,910 

3,090 

2,790 

1921- 

1,940 

2,620 

2,820 

5,430 

2,160 

2,270 

1922- 

1,770 

2,260 

2,520 

4,340 

5,500 

2,140 

2,130 

1923- 

1,970 

2,060 

2,460 

7,650 

4,500 

2,400 

2,320 

1924- 

1,930 

2,060 

2,750 

6,250 

5,390 

2,150 

2,200 

1925- 

2,860 

2,220 

2,350 

5,970 

4,140 

3,990 

2,940 

1926.. 

2,550 

2,140 

2,370 

5,410 

3,570 

3,200 

2.660 

1927- 

1,990 

2,360 

2,280 

3,690 

3,510 

2,220 

2,230 

1928- 

1,800 

2,020 

2,330 

4,990 

3,590 

2,460 

2,060 

1929- . 

1,640 

1,850 

2,570 

4,390 

3,670 

2,180 

1,880 

1930- 

1,530 

1,860 

2,200 

4,600 

4,050 

2,010 

1,760 

1931- 

1,390 

1,910 

2,460 

5,810 

1,990 

1,680 

1,610 

1932- 

1,310 

2,040 

1,980 

5,230 

1,610 

1,710 

1,590 

1933- 

1,250 

1,750 

2,000 

3,700 

2,120 

2,220 

1,670 

1934.. 

1,200 

1,710 

1,870 

5,140 

2,510 

1,690 

1,700 

1935- 

1,190 

1,510 

1,960 

3,860 

2,980 

1,640 

1,490 

Table  71. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geographic  divisions, 
1917-35 — Continued 

east  south  central 


Federal 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

land 
banks 

and  Land 
Bank 

Commis- 
sioner 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Joint 
stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1917.. 

1,800 

2,050 

1,640 

6,620 

3,050 

2,120 

1918.. 

2,350 

2.080 

1,690 

6,960 

2,400 

2,330 

1919.. 

3,650 

2,480 

2,740 

8,700 

(0 

2,530 

3,320 

1920- 

3,220 

3,200 

3,060 

10, 010 

0) 

2,970 

3,350 

1921-. 

1.910 

3,560 

3,480 

8,910 

(>) 

3,270 

2,710 

1922.. 

1,720 

2,600 

2,560 

5,770 

8,160 

2,710 

2,360 

1923. _ 

1,750 

2.670 

2,820 

8,580 

6,750 

2,610 

2,540 

1924-. 

1,490 

2,350 

2,900 

7,350 

6,280 

2,610 

2,180 

1925- 

1,440 

2,060 

2,420 

8,040 

7,290 

1,880 

1,970 

1926- 

1,460 

2,050 

2,680 

7,550 

7,060 

1,530 

1,960 

1927- 

1,360 

2,040 

2,660 

5,650 

6.030 

2,180 

1,880 

1928- 

1,340 

1,950 

2,620 

6,010 

6,020 

1,860 

1,760 

1929  - 

1,250 

1,890 

2,  520 

5,550 

5,390 

2,000 

1,670 

1930- 

1,190 

1,880 

2,090 

6,460 

5,900 

1,900 

1,620 

1931- 

1,120 

2,240 

2,640 

6,810 

5,990 

2,060 

1,680 

1932.. 

1,080 

2,310 

2,460 

4,680 

5,280 

2,230 

1,640 

1933- 

1,030 

1,790 

1,970 

4,360 

4,280 

2,580 

1,570 

1934- 

1,240 

1,490 

1,860 

6,000 

6,850 

2,280 

1,590 

1935- 

950 

1,  350 

2,100 

6,050 

3,930 

1,880 

1,390 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Year 

03 
3 

■a 
> 
•3 
a 

M 

a 

m 

31. 

<5  03-~ 

Sia  ° 

a 

o 
a 

a  | 

3 

a 

a 

o 
o 

M'a 

03  c- 

60  n, 
o 

a 

a 
'o 

O 

a 
— 

< 

1917 

Dol- 
lars 
2,080 
2,360 
2,670 

2,980 
2,160 
2,330 
2,270 
2,220 

2,300 
2,440 
2,180 
2.290 
2,610 

2,140 
2,160 
2,050 
1,800 
1,990 

1,810 

Dol- 
lars 
2,230 
3,170 
2,540 

2,870 
3,890 
2.770 
3,430 

3,  530 

3,180 
3,580 
3,140 
2,960 
3,130 

3,370 
3,760 
4,290 

4.  500 
3,740 

3,420 

Dol- 
lars 
1,960 
2,  260 
2,780 

2,380 
2,690 
2,570 
2,640 
3,090 

2,930 
3,360 
2,940 
2,980 
3,100 

4,270 

4,390 
3,470 
3,740 
2,850 

2,710 

Dol- 
lars 
4,170 
4,830 
8,710 

7,190 
4,830 
6,960 
5,690 
5,580 

4,700 
4,960 
5,490 
5,640 
6,720 

4,150 
6,220 
10,  210 
6,250 
4,990 

5,170 

Dol- 
lars 
1,400 
1,420 
1,290 

2,630 
1,710 
1,470 
1,  460 
1,790 

1,890 
1,240 
2,040 
2,050 
1,810 

1,510 
2,760 
1,890 
2,540 
2,580 

2,720 

Dol- 
lars 

17, 950 

17,  460 
5,670 

12, 680 
6,690 
6,570 

8,610 
8,000 
7,  360 
9,340 
7,260 

9,720 
2,200 
1,750 
6,410 
6,380 

6,480 

Dol- 
lars 

2,  250 
2,870 
2,540 

3,130 
5,200 
3,640 

3,  840 
3,130 

2,620 
2,990 
3,680 
3,160 
3,030 

3,260 
3,280 
4,460 
3,870 
4,090 

3,750 

Dol- 
lars 
2, 100 

1918 

2,470 

1919 

2,710 

1920 

3,190 

1921 

2,940 

1922 

2,840 

1923 

2,880 

1924         _.     . 

2.780 

1925         

2,750 

1926 . 

2,990 

1927     . 

2,860 

1928 _ 

2,780 

1929     - 

3,010 

1930 

2,720 

1931  .     ... 

2,990 

1932  ._ 

3,140 

1933     . 

2,990 

1934 

2,850 

1935 

2,650- 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  71. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  by  geographic  divisions, 
1917-35—  Continued 


Table  72. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  in  selected  States,  1917-35  ' 
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Dol- 
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2,720 

1,920 

2,230 

3,450 

1,450 

2.560 

2,400 

2,420 

1918 

2,870 

2,150 

2,500 

3,330 

1,630 

2,780 

2,170 

2,560 

1919.. 

3,490 

2,610 

2,950 

3,960 

1,940 

3,090 

4,150 

2,920 

3,  110 

1920.. 

3,830 

3,410 

3,240 

4,770 

2,790 

1,680 

4,160 

4,380 

3,  690 

1921 .  . 

2,960 

3,930 

3,800 

5,030 

2,640 

2,570 

2,590 

5,580 
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1922.. 

2,800 

3,690 

3,340 
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2,080 
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3,460 

1923.. 

2,850 
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1924.. 

2,850 
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3,840 
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3,400 

1925 .. 

2,830 

3,710 
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3,870 
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1929. . 

2,920 

3,220 

3,960 
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1,940 

2,410 

4,060 

3,010 

3,010 

1930. . 

2,670 

4,000 

3,960 

5,030 

1,830 

2,850 

9,110 

2,670 

2,990 

1931 . . 

2,500 

3,630 

3,940 

4,750 
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3,080 

9,090 

3,370 

2,880 

1932. . 

2,280 

3,550 

4,070 

9,350 

2,540 

2,860 

8,770 

5,290 

3,060 

1933.. 

2,310 

3,010 

2,260 

5,500 

2,690 

2,640 

4,440 

7,030 

3,080 

1934 . . 

2,140 

3,660 

2,360 

12,610 

2,030 

2,580 

8,770 

5,560 

2,630 

1935.. 

2,010 

3,460 

2,590 

4,890 

1,830 

2,730 

3,260 

6,850 

2,83 
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■a 
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< 

1917 

Dol- 
lars 
3,310 
3,760 
4,120 

4,330 
3,480 
3.300 
3,890 
3,650 

Dol- 
lars 
5,210 
4,830 
5,740 

6,990 
6,240 
5,570 
6,030 
6,250 

Dol- 
lars 
2,370 
2,660 
3,210 

3,720 

3,930 
3.790 
4,090 
4,090 

Dol- 
lars 
7,680 
6,830 
6,520 

7,540 
9,300 
9,220 
10,  820 
9,570 

Dol- 
lars 

11, 170 
15,  760 
13,  270 
12, 180 
11,370 

Dol- 
lars 
3, 180 
3.290 
4,030 

4,280 
3,940 
4,100 
3,360 
4,890 

Dol- 
lars 
3,890 
4,170 
6,050 

6,890 
6,230 
4,180 
3,760 
6,400 

Dol- 
lars 
3,860 

1918 

3,920 

1919 

4,590 

1920 

5,200 

1921 

1922 

4,540 
4,330 

1923 

4,880 

1924 

4,970 

1925 

3,750 
3,880 
3,720 
4,150 
4,120 

3,990 
3,670 
3,260 
3,450 
3,370 

6,000 
5,860 
6,140 
7,020 
6,640 

6,390 
6,490 
6,480 
7,230 
7,  120 

4,280 
4,750 
4,770 
4,610 
4,670 

4,200 
5,150 
4,850 
3,620 
3,750 

9,180 
9,780 
8,260 
7.540 
7,990 

10,230 
6,390 
9,460 
9,540 

10,  440 

13,  390 
11,470 
15.  230 
10,  200 
13,060 

11,370 
12,  300 
20,  370 
11,870 
4,050 

2,630 
3,590 
2,440 
2,580 
3,020 

7,270 
4,130 
2,600 
6,850 
2,890 

5,370 
5,110 
3,710 
4,370 
6,760 

4,440 
6,340 
6,320 
6,880 
3,550 

4,920 

1926 

4,890 

1927 

4,750 

1928     . 

5,110 

1929... 

5,210 

1930   

4,940 

1931 

4,860 

1932 

4,620 

1933... 

4,600 

1934 

4.020 

1935 

3,260 

6,140 

3,730 

8,290 

6,090 

2.200 

5,400 

4,260 

NEW  YORK 


Federal 

Nation- 

land bank 

Mutual 
savings 
banks 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

al  and 
State 

and  Ijaud 
Bank 

stock 
land 

Others 

All 
lenders 

banks 

Commis- 

banks 

sioner 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1917. 

2.050 

2,700 

2, 060 

3,480 

4,740 

2,220 

1918 

2,230 

3,410 

3,270 

3,040 

2,020 

2,350 

1919  _ 

2.310 

3,180 

3,260 

4,180 

1,800 

2,420 

1920  . 

2,990 

4,420 

2,890 

2,880 

2,650 

3,050 

1921- 

2,590 

3,900 

3,680 

3,900 

2,390 

2,720 

1922.  . 

2,480 

3,940 

3,680 

4,450 

8,890 

2,320 

2,750 

1923.. 

2,440 

3,460 

4,200 

3,  950 

7,100 

2,360 

2,870 

1924.- 

2,340 

3,740 

4.270 

3,140 

6,770 

2,530 

2,770 

1925- 

2,430 

3,820 

4,300 

3,  770 

5,320 

2,330 

2,900 

1926- 

2,500 

4,320 

3,500 

3,940 

5,030 

2,980 

3,000 

1927- 

2.290 

3,010 

3,750 

4,250 

3,810 

2,540 

2,660 

1928.. 

2,290 

3,910 

3,390 

4,180 

3,780 

3,790 

2,710 

1929-  - 

2,190 

3,870 

3,800 

4,450 

4,000 

3,140 

2,580 

1930.. 

2,090 

4,210 

3,190 

2,860 

2,660 

2,680 

2,500 

1931- 

1,930 

3,620 

3,170 

4,180 

2,600 

2,060 

2,280 

1932.. 

1,630 

3,200 

3, 960 

3,480 

1,960 

1,670 

1,940 

1933.. 

1,550 

2,940 

2,300 

3,270 

2,620 

1,830 

1,860 

1934.. 

1,510 

2,760 

2,300 

5,230 

2,190 

2,330 

2,060 

1935__ 

1,620 

2,260 

2,370 

2,740 

2,340 

1,790 

1,920 

GEORGIA 


1  Sample  too  small  to  give  significant  average.    See  footnote  1  to 
table  66  for  source  of  data. 


Federal 

Insur- 

land bank 

Joint 

Year 

Indi- 
viduals 

Banks 

ance 
com- 
panies 

and  Land 

Bank 
Commis- 
sioner 

stock 
land 
banks 

Others 

All 
lenders 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1917.. 

1,580 

1,400 

4,300 

3.200 

1,370 

1,730 

1918 

2,410 

1.560 

5,020 

2,130 

1,970 

2,300 

1919 

2,340 

2.200 

3.030 

3,080 

2,480 

2,410 

1920.- 

2,610 

2,260 

4,730 

3,050 

2,860 

2,670 

1921- 

1,820 

2,750 

4,520 

2,180 

1,820 

2,350 

1922- 

1,630 

2,120 

3,600 

2,250 

1,180 

1,910 

1923.- 

2,  030 

1,710 

3,820 

1,780 

3,920 

2,580 

2,070 

1924- 

1.750 

1,670 

3,740 

2,590 

6,040 

1,450 

1,860 

1925- 

1,960 

1,710 

5,340 

2,520 

7,760 

2,470 

2,230 

1926.. 

1,990 

1,940 

4,050 

1,670 

5,700 

3,250 

2,280 

1927- 

1,850 

2,120 

3,240 

1,900 

5,370 

2,250 

2,110 

1928- 

1,450 

1,210 

7,090 

1,830 

4,680 

1,590 

1,580 

1929- 

1,440 

1,290 

5,150 

2,690 

1,750 

2,070 

1,640 

1930- 

1,290 

1,140 

3,000 

2,090 

1,540 

1,320 

1931.. 

1,100 

1,050 

5.140 

2,560 

740 

1.400 

1,190 

1932- 

1,090 

1,260 

5,110 

1,480 

1,500 

970 

1,180 

1933- . 

910 

1,290 

2,440 

1,660 

1,780 

910 

1,240 

1934. . 

1,140 

940 

5,330 

1,570 

3,050 

1,340 

1,440 

1935- . 

860 

940 

3,120 

1,340 

2,100 

1,880 

1,120 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  72. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  in  selected  States,  1917— 
35  l — Continued 


COLORADO 


Table  72. — Average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded 
by  selected  lender  groups,  in  selected  States,  1917- 
35  l — Continued 
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1917 

3,040 
3,210 
3,890 

3,950 
3,250 
3,040 

2,210 
2,320 
3,530 

4,180 
3,930 
4,210 

2,200 
2,650 
3,740 
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3,780 
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1,690 
1,940 
2,110 
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2,280 

3,860 
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3,870 
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5,400 

2,820 

1933 

2,180 

3,990 

7,150 

1,520 

7,280 

2,830 

4,770 

2,750 

1934 

2,220 
1,850 

4,620 
3,220 

3,450 
2,800 

2,080 
2,690 

7,280 
4,110 

3,420 
3,820 

4,180 
2,920 

2,340 

1935 

2,480 

Year 


1917. 
1918. 
1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923. 
1924. 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 
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Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

DoZ- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

Zars 

lars 

lars 

6,020 

5,880 

8,660 

6,380 

6,690 

14,490 

5,360 

7,240 

6,310 

8,380 

7,920 

6,710 

16,  420 

6,000 

8,340 

6,990 

11,320 

8,300 

8,140 

15, 390 

9,020 

11,360 

9,330 

12,  500 

9,460 

9,270 

16,240 

9,290 

7,470 

7,380 

9,910 

7,890 

6,660 

12,540 

7,600 

6,040 

6,370 

10, 400 

6,580 

6,640 

11,300 

6,870 

6,230 

6,390 

10, 960 

5,340 

9,250 

11, 270 

6,580 

5,960 

6,260 

10,  840 

6,510 

9,940 

12,200 

6,720 

6,380 

6,290 

11, 140 

6,170 

10,660 

12, 690 

8,480 

6,040 

5,720 

10,  520 

7,750 

9,760 

11,940 

8,360 

5,580 

5,450 

10,  020 

6,900 

10,320 

10, 950 

6,790 

5,600 

5,690 

10,  570 

5,220 

9,980 

11,080 

6,520 

5,780 

5,330 

10,  300 

5, 820 

8,650 

10, 130 

5,750 

5,650 

5,460 

10, 180 

8,920 

9,090 

7,960 

5,190 

4,580 

4,590 

8,980 

8,720 

7,900 

6,430 

4,800 

3,860 

4,130 

7,460 

4,640 

6,420 

5,580 

3,690 

3,660 

4,740 

8,480 

2,780 

4,360 

4,780 

4,920 

3,510 

3,200 

8,970 

4,700 

4,380    4,940 

3,540 

3,710 

3,810 

9,280 

3,050 

5,080 

5,220 

3,410 

Dol- 
lars 
6,540 
7,280 
8,660 

11,080 
7,910 
7,430 
7,890 
7,500 


7,660 
6,910 
6,860 
6,740 
6,510 

5,450 
4,280 
4,450 
4,270 


1  These  data  available  for  other  States  on  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    See  footnote 
1  to  table  66  for  source  of  data. 
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Table  73. — Estimated  interest  charges  payable  on  farm  mortgages  outstanding,  by  States,  1910-391 


State  and  division 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1,000 
dollars 
949 
278 
740 
1,072 
121 
832 

1,000 
dollars 
944 
278 
752 
1,110 
126 
910 

1,000 

dollars 

974 

303 

842 

1,221 

132 

1,028 

1,000 

dollars 

1,024 

322 

916 

1,356 

148 

1,184 

1,000 

dollars 

1,040 

342 

1,004 

1,464 

162 

1,321 

1,000 

dollars 

1,007 

372 

1,162 

1,534 

164 

1,397 

1,000 

dollars 

1,031 

395 

1,285 

1, 586 

163 

1,446 

1,000 

dollars 

1,158 

406 

1,311 

1,627 

162 

1,418 

1,000 

dollars 

1,227 

402 

1,328 

1,602 

144 

1,302 

1,000 
dollars 
1,289 

414 

1,422 

1,632 

129 

1,304 

New  England 

3,992 

4,120 

4,500 

4,950 

5,333 

5,636 

5,  906 

6,082 

6,005 

6,190 

8,114 
1,676 
4,925 

8,425 
1,734 
5,169 

8,931 
2,007 
5,638 

9,421 
2,380 
6,083 

9,726 
2,300 
6,414 

9,910 
1,843 
6,462 

10, 072 
1,446 
6,138 

10,544 
1,368 
6,164 

11,367 
1,516 
6,503 

12,283 

1,917 

7,114 

Middle  Atlantic 

14,715 

15,328 

16,  576 

17,884 

18,  440 

18,  216 

17,  656 

18,  076 

19,  386 

21,314 

7,044 
6,772 

15,  051 
6,688 

10, 818 

7,316 
7,289 

16, 498 
7,231 

11,856 

7,666 
7,808 

17,  562 
8,020 

13,368 

8,166 
8,261 

18, 149 
8,770 

15, 108 

8,870 
8,370 

18,  425 
9,667 

16,915 

9,466 
8,462 
18,411 
10, 626 
18,  531 

10,  014 
8,980 
19,274 
11,454 
20,244 

10,  726 
9,819 
21,  501 
12,068 
21,900 

11, 173 
10,647 
24,153 
12,283 
22,605 

12,324 

11,889 

27,701 

12,  650 

24,254 

46,  373 

50. 190 

54,424 

58,454 

62,247 

65, 496 

69,  966 

76, 014 

80,  861 

88,818 

8,864 
24,  726 
13,014 
7,492 
5,782 
8,474 
9,140 

10,238 
27,  835 
14,  520 
8,705 
6,842 
9,186 
8,911 

11,  726 
31, 136 

15,647 
9,946 
7,824 
9,988 
9,255 

13, 657 
34, 311 
16,  044 
11,113 

8,788 
10, 683 

9,762 

15,968 
37,  537 
16,  511 
11,963 
9,686 
11,  559 
10, 160 

18,246 
41,542 
17,  639 
12,  232 
10, 456 
12,582 
10,928 

20, 430 
46,  651 
19,  402 
12,  960 
11,726 
14, 177 
12,  250 

22,575 
61,  749 
20,756 
14,  500 
13,279 
16,  780 
14, 470 

23,912 
56,  558 
21,  570 
15, 862 
14, 652 
19, 977 
16,550 

25,902 

62,  356 

23,804 

17, 699 

17, 192 

24,317 

18, 919 

77,  492 

86,  237 

95,  522 

104, 358 

113,384 

123,  625 

137,  496 

154, 109 

169, 081 

190, 189 

340 

1,801 
1,400 

457 
1,050 
1,  577 
1,951 

334 

404 
2,136 
1,623 

494 
1,094 
1,571 
2,320 

576 

450 
2,366 
1,744 

548 
1,182 
1,645 
2,688 

850 

446 
2,362 
1,802 

574 
1,297 
1,766 
2,790 

910 

432 
2,298 
2,000 

596 
1,406 
1,929 
2,942 

874 

415 
2,205 
2,128 

572 
1,512 
2,028 
3,119 

930 

416 
2,256 
2,256 

518 
1,816 
2,077 
3,495 

992 

430 
2,260 
2,518 

608 
2,140 
2,209 
3,842 

925 

448 
2,429 
2,710 

562 
2,230 
2,569 
4,254 
1,004 

505 

2,864 

3,388 

826 

3,121 

3,547 

5,752 

1,356 

8,910 

10, 218 

11,  473 

11,947 

12,  477 

12, 909 

13, 826 

14,  832 

16,206 

21,349 

2,278 
1,400 
1,770 
2,604 

2,213 
1.601 
1,890 
2,657 

1,964 
1,710 
2,114 
2,810 

2,122 
1,858 
2, 388 
2,977 

2,472 
1,988 
2,235 
2,911 

2,496 
2,087 
1,855 
2,804 

2,492 
2,286 
1,808 
2,851 

3,127 
2,807 
2,018 
2,892 

4,142 
3,644 
2,556 
3,196 

5,802 
4,678 

3,803 
4,566 

8,052 

8,361 

8,598 

9,345 

9,606 

9,242 

9,437 

10,844 

13,  538 

18,849 

1.  593 

1,452 

4,776 

13,  537 

1,918 
1,583 
6,075 
15,  596 

2,288 

1,850 

6,821 

18,445 

2,605 
2,186 
6,787 
20,  808 

2,786 
2,502 
6,802 
21,  474 

3,012 

2,582 

7,777 

21,  535 

3,265 

2,439 

9,526 

22,  217 

3,532 

2,311 

11,207 

24,256 

4,070 
2,457 
12,  528 
27,556 

5,167 

3,053 
14  066 

31,  404 

West  South  Central 

21,  35S 

25, 172 

29, 404 

32,  386 

33,564 

34,  906 

37, 447 

41,  306 

46,  611 

53,690 

1,528 
1,874 
712 
2,740 
449 
613 
640 
210 

2,097 
2,033 
884 
2,972 
594 
711 
718 
236 

3,048 

2,373 

1,078 

3,156 

726 

877 

772 

266 

4,175 

2,749 

1,172 

3,235 

812 

997 

808 

302 

5,208 

3,114 

1,176 

3,229 

860 

1,062 

850 

331 

6,007 

3,548 

1,188 

3,363 

900 

1,043 

964 

377 

6,858 
4,126 
1,306 
3,880 

992 
1,084 
1,182 

486 

8,198 
6,136 
1,575 
5,090 
1,293 
1,412 
1,454 
652 

9,648 
6,422 
1,860 
6,696 
1,804 
1,898 
1,801 
754 

11,284 

8,088 

Wyoming.  ..  

2,278 
8,667 

2,182 

2,367 

2, 376 

840 

Utah        

8,666 

10,245 

12,296 

14,  250 

15,  830 

17,  390 

19, 914 

24,  810 

30,773 

38, 072 

3,296 
2,477 
7,857 

3,631 
2,643 
9,206 

4,592 
3,154 
11,  206 

5,720 
3,702 
13. 298 

6,485 
3,936 
14,  934 

6,660 
3,910 
16,  266 

6,305 
4,042 
18,  637 

6,422 
4,599 
21,215 

6,862 

5,222 

22, 487 

7,438 

5,885 

24  518 

Pacific 

13,630 

15,480 

18,  952 

22,720 

25,  355 

26, 836 

28,884 

32,236 

34,  571 

37, 841 

United  States 

203, 188 

225,  351 

251,  745 

276,  294 

296,  236 

314,  256 

340,  532 

378, 309 

417, 032 

476, 312 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  73. — Estimated  interest  charges  payable  on  farm  mortgages  outstanding,  by  States,  1970-39  l — Con. 


State  and  division 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1,000 

dollars 

1,523 

458 

1,550 

1,742 

123 

1,404 

1,000 

dollars 

1,710 

484 

1,622 

1,850 

124 

1,611 

1,000 

dollars 

1,790 

482 

1,645 

1,946 

143 

1,964 

1,000 

dollars 

1,932 

464 

1,668 

1,998 

157 

2,215 

1,000 

dollars 

1,929 

432 

1,591 

2,009 

162 

2,310 

1,000 

dollars 

1,802 

432 

1,540 

2,077 

159 

2,291 

1,000 

dollars 

1,685 

472 

1,520 

2,  202 

155 

2,240 

1,000 

dollars 

1,577 

512 

1,554 

2,426 

175 

2,282 

1,000 

dollars 

1,577 

558 

1,754 

2,690 

204 

2,359 

1,000 
dollars 
1,639 

New  Hampshire  

606 

1,880 

2,856 

244 

2,486 

6,800 

7,401 

7,970 

8,434 

8,433 

8,301 

8,274 

8,526 

9,142 

9,711 

12,  961 
2,620 
8,261 

13,  262 
3,018 
9,177 

13,  616 
2,953 
9,681 

13,  923 
2.769 
9,834 

13,  934 
2,698 
9,430 

14, 129 
2,871 
9,046 

14,  528 
3,304 
9,002 

14,  726 
3,600 
9,091 

14,  726 
3,496 
9,358 

14, 101 

3,299 
9,677 

23, 842 

25,  457 

26,  250 

26,  526 

26, 062 

26, 046 

26,  834 

27,417 

27,580 

27,077 

14,  998 
14,  174 
33,  354 
13,  759 
28, 120 

16,  794 
16,  345 
38, 687 
14,  674 
30,  621 

16,  892 

17,  555 
41,  472 
15, 129 
31,  827 

16,  696 

17,  782 
42,  390 
15,445 
33,  275 

15,587 
17, 109 
41,  009 
15,  035 
32,  296 

14,  310 
16,  626 
38,  825 
14,  668 
29,  976 

14,  460 
16,  507 
38, 131 
14,  232 
27,  646 

15,547 
16,460 
37, 965 
13,  340 
26,428 

16,  511 
16,  529 
36, 951 
13,  264 
27,  431 

16, 817 
16,027 

35,522 
13  556 

28,230 

East  North  Central 

104, 405 

117,121 

122, 875 

125,  58S 

121,036 

114,405 

110,976 

109,  740 

110,  686 

110  152 

30,  432 
75, 180 
28,  436 
19,  824 

22,  010 

31,  560 

23,  628 

34, 118 

85,  847 
32, 210 
21, 187 
26,  466 
38,  578 
28,  888 

35,  473 
87,  871 
32,  939 
21,272 
28,  346 
41,  715 
32,  514 

36, 142 
89,280 
31,  746 
20, 198 
28,  948 
42,  229 
34, 065 

35, 167 
87,  904 
30, 007 
17,  471 
26,  991 
39,  824 
33, 059 

32,  570 
82,  652 
29,  351 
15,  325 
23,010 
35,  796 
30, 657 

29,  777 
76,  401 
29,  613 
14,  425 
19,  947 
33, 123 
28,  550 

28,030 
71, 676 
29,885 
13,844 
18,  382 
31,  806 
27,  340 

27, 394 
69, 749 
29,  365 
14,244 
17,  712 
30,563 
26,  352 

26,  704 
67,522 

27,  477 
14  532 

16,950 
29, 136 
24,801 

West  North  Central.. _ 

231, 070 

267,  294 

280, 130 

282,  608 

270,  423 

249,  361 

231, 836 

220,  963 

215,  379 

207, 122 

Delaware 

604 
3,456 
4,666 
1,190 
4,580 
5,186 
7,644 
1,816 

662 
3,849 
5,213 
1,410 
5,137 
6,802 
9,340 
2.104 

616 
3,761 
5,008 
1,528 
4,970 
7,265 
10, 186 
2,146 

518 
3,463 
4,960 
1,518 
4,847 
6,631 
9,746 
2,150 

478 
3,256 
5,008 
1,376 
4,953 
5,839 
9,126 
2,182 

543 
3,285 
5,088 
1,328 
5,521 
5,525 
8,688 
3,770 

574 
3,315 
5,091 
1,447 
6,508 
5,545 
8,612 
6,374 

572 
3,345 
5,140 
1,551 
7,155 
6,351 
8,766 
6,596 

570 
3,316 
5,316 
1,596 
7,025 
4,924 
8,512 
6,116 

551 

Maryland  2 . 

3, 122 

5,350 

West  Virginia      ..               .. 

1,565 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  .     ._      

6,693 
4,455 

7,952 

4,166 

South  Atlantic 

29,142 

34,  517 

35,  480 

33,  833 

32,  218 

33,  748 

37,  466 

38, 476 

36, 375 

33,853 

7,801 
5,596 
5,188 
6,845 

8,386 
5,645 
5,566 
8,865 

7,525 
5,170 
5,108 
9,537 

6,609 
5,075 
4,780 
8,  995 

6,097 
4,985 
4,688 
8,413 

6,078 
5,033 
4,935 
8,128 

6,377 
5,681 
5,468 
8,010 

6,588 
6,298 
5,982 
7,928 

6,752 
6,670 
6,289 
7,327 

6,763 

6,715 

6,380 

6,596 

East  South  Central  .. 

25,  430 

28,  462 

27,  340 

25,  459 

24, 183 

24, 174 

25,  536 

26, 796 

27, 038 

26.454 

6,957 

3,739 

15,  808 

35,  092 

8,471 
4,164 
17,  734 
38,  493 

8,727 

4,152 

19,  828 

40,  943 

8,083 

4,048 

20,  010 

41,  455 

7,478 

4,211 

17,  707 

39,  502 

7,130 

4,455 

15,  548 

39, 004 

6,992 

4,526 

15,  297 

41,  882 

7,168 
4,424 
16,422 
43,  956 

6,990 
4,183 
17, 149 
44,652 

6,609 

4,021 

17, 136 

45, 138 

West  South  Central 

61,  596 

68,  862 

73,  650 

73,  596 

68,  898 

66, 137 

68,  697 

71,970 

72,  974 

72,904 

Montana    ._ 

13,  355 
9,981 
3,085 

11, 136 
2,442 
3,135 
3,008 
1,036 

14,  284 
11,  287 
3,987 
13, 080 
2,682 
3,812 
3,370 
1,332 

14,  234 
11,788 
4,518 
14,015 
2,586 
3,874 
3,563 
1,635 

13, 128 
11,283 
4,548 
13,  900 
2,369 
3,352 
3,530 
1,594 

10, 608 
9,403 
4,033 

12,  568 
2,352 
2,669 
3,175 
1,370 

8,367 
7,984 
3,319 
10,  922 
2,418 
2,275 
2,943 
1,217 

7,606 
7,791 
2,709 
9,949 
2,507 
2,035 
2,954 
1,093 

7,708 
7,665 
2,347 
9,485 
2,571 
2,020 
3,035 
1,077 

7,983 
7,610 
2,398 
9,158 
2,651 
2,330 
3,234 
1,071 

8,512 

7,708 

2,604 
9,008 

2,771 

2,725 

Utah            

3,422 

1,040 

47, 178 

53,  834 

56,  213 

53,  704 

46, 178 

39,445 

36,  644 

35,908 

36,  435 

37,790 

8,369 

6,936 

29,  322 

9,234 

7,908 

32,  566 

10, 108 
8,624 
31,  264 

10,316 

8,799 

30,  358 

9,364 
7,969 
32, 074 

8,756 

7,301 

33,  938 

8,885 

7,218 

35,  878 

9,268 

7,361 

36,  581 

9,748 

7,731 

36,442 

10, 137 

8,199 

38,600 

Pacific    

44,627 

49, 708 

49, 996 

49, 472 

49,  407 

49,  995 

51,  981 

53, 210 

53, 921 

56,936 

United  States.. 

574,090 

652, 656 

679,  904 

679, 220 

646, 838 

611, 612 

598,  244 

593,006 

589,530 

581,998 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  73. — Estimated  interest  charges  payable  on  farm  mortgages  outstanding,  by  States,  1910-39 ' — Con. 


State  and  division 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1,000 

dollars 

1,696 

626 

1,870 

2,930 

272 

2,698 

1,000 

dollars 

1,732 

630 

1,825 

3,032 

274 

2,971 

1,000 

dollars 

1,870 

638 

1,781 

3,082 

274 

3,120 

1,000 

dollars 

1,860 

633 

1,709 

2,935 

252 

3,000 

1,000 

dollars 

1,759 

641 

1,655 

2,829 

231 

2,808 

1,000 

dollars 

1,697 

649 

1,590 

2,722 

225 

2,652 

1,000 

dollars 

1,644 

656 

1,588 

2,696 

226 

2,605 

1,000 

dollars 

1,606 

656 

1,621 

2,753 

231 

2,630 

1,000 

dollars 

1,581 

665 

1,643 

2,811 

229 

2,653 

1,000 
dollars 
1,583 

680 

1,676 

2,873 

230 

2,697 

New  England. 

in.O'.i'j 

10,464 

10,  765 

10,  389 

9,923 

9,535 

9,415 

9,497 

9,582 

9,739 

13, 455 
3,181 
10,  254 

13,  470 
3,140 
10,  744 

13,  501 
3,106 
10,617 

12,  867 
2,927 
9,823 

12, 163 
2,796 
8,826 

11,  749 
2,706 
8,022 

11,517 
2,631 
7,634 

11,373 
2,627 
7,516 

11,  142 
2,614 
7,341 

10,  982 

2,622 

7,264 

Middle  Atlantic 

26,  890 

27,  354 

27,  224 

25,617 

23,785 

22,  477 

21,  782 

21,516 

21,  097 

20, 868 

Ohio                           

16,523 
15,291 
33,  658 
13,  322 
28,288 

16,001 
14,919 
32, 012 
12,854 
27,658 

15,318 
14,  218 
30,  967 
12,  195 
25,  968 

13,  993 
12,  837 
28,  700 
11,225 
23,  325 

13,080 
12,  284 
26,  818 
10,  473 
21,  690 

12, 046 

11, 176 

24,  818 

9,904 

20,  996 

11,  185 

10,  227 

22,  947 

9,411 

20,  044 

10,839 
9,812 

21,  565 
9,105 

19,  401 

10, 616 
9,515 

20,  612 
8,781 

18,  605 

111,618 

9,452 

20,  174 

8,676 

18,  231 

107,  082 

103,  444 

98,  666 

90,  080 

84,  345 

78,  940 

73,  814 

70,  722 

68, 129 

67, 151 

25,  667 
64, 145 
25,  581 
14, 109 
16,  030 
28,  636 
24,  208 

24,  612 
60,  801 
23,968 
13,232 
15, 173 
28,572 
24,  875 

23,160 
56, 194 
21,  976 
12,  120 
14,  251 
27,  718 
24,  724 

20,  999 
49,  394 
19,  458 
10,  772 
12,  751 
25,  146 
22,804 

20,  684 
43,  704 
17,  308 

10,  570 

11,  733 
23,  437 
20,  529 

20,  356 
38,881 
15,  589 
10,  461 
10,  882 

21,  538 
18,  794 

18,  478 
35,  474 
14,  523 

9,532 
9,724 

19,  509 
17,  420 

16, 815 
33,  704 
13,946 
8,675 
8,846 
18,  218 
16,  507 

16,  007 
32,414 
13,  508 
7,845 
8,068 
16,  967 
15,  772 

15,  714 

31,469 

13,088 

North  Dakota 

7,217 

7,444 

15,949 

15,  453 

West  North  Central 

198,  276 

191,  233 

180, 143 

161,  324 

147,  965 

136,  501 

124,  660 

116,711 

110,581 

106,  334 

554 
2,943 
5,222 
1,534 
6,534 
4,092 
7,487 
3,716 

514 
2,961 
5,026 
1,494 
6,341 
3,735 
6,932 
3,366 

478 
2,950 
4,753 
1,402 
5,929 
3,298 
6,207 
2,997 

488 
2,776 
4,256 
1,305 
5,284 
2,781 
5,253 
2,639 

498 
2,536 
4,027 
1,311 
5,172 
2,791 
5,008 
2,659 

474 
2,313 
3,765 
1,246 
4,903 
2,562 
4,618 
2,518 

454 
2,258 
3,483 
1,163 
4,683 
2,423 
4,488 
2,410 

447 
2,228 
3,478 
1,144 
4,476 
2,282 
4,377 
2,272 

435 
2,183 
3,399 
1,096 
4,346 
2,233 
4,356 
2,211 

426 

Maryland2 _.     .. 

2,200 

3,390 

1,076 

4,296 

2,173 

4,341 

Florida                                        

2,213 

South  Atlantic 

32, 082 

30,  369 

28,014 

24,  782 

24,002 

22,  399 

21,  362 

20,704 

20,  259 

20, 115 

6,610 
6,474 
6,386 
6,334 

6,352 
6,167 
6,085 
6,270 

6,025 
5,757 
5,580 
5,892 

5,533 
5,179 
4,770 
4,985 

5,622 
5,  025 
4,250 
4,781 

5,284 
4,666 
3,658 
4,350 

5,018 
4,431 
3,612 
4,181 

4,945 
4,306 
3,468 
4,040 

4,912 
4,170 
3,571 
4,172 

5,027 

4,176 

3,604 

4,363 

East  South  Central 

25, 804 

24,  874 

23,  254 

20,  467 

19,  678 

17,  958 

17,242 

16,  759 

16,  825 

17, 170 

6,628 
4,024 
17,  023 
45, 003 

6,511 
3,981 
17, 004 
43, 991 

5,930 

3,870 

16,511 

42,  562 

4,917 
3,506 
14,283 
39,  481 

4,230 

3,418 

12,  202 

37, 180 

3,909 

3,128 

10,  989 

33,  575 

3,694 
3,012 
10,  084 
31,232 

3,639 

2,870 

9,461 

30,  297 

3,596 
2,901 
8,907 
29, 153 

3,620 

2,880 

8,652 

Texas                       

28,562 

West  South  Central 

72,  678 

71,487 

68,  873 

62,  187 

57,  030 

51,601 

48,  022 

46,  267 

44,  557 

43,  714 

Montana-.. . 

9,106 
7,871 
2,730 
9,000 
2,884 
2,935 
3,434 
1,012 

9,420 
7,854 
2,651 
8,910 
2,914 
2,868 
3,328 
1,137 

9,206 
7,486 
2,503 
8,606 
2,676 
2,518 
3,175 
1,253 

8,141 
6,635 
2,271 
7,768 
2,191 
2,112 
2,901 
1,132 

7,004 
5,929 
2,053 
6,808 
1,791 
1,924 
2,648 
1,055 

6,522 
5,485 
1,963 
6,272 
1,647 
1,755 
2,470 
1,020 

6,207 
5,085 
1,903 
5,857 
1,589 
1,647 
2,373 
961 

5,943 
4,915 
1,888 
5,594 
1,563 
1,649 
2,371 
985 

5,648 
4,741 
1,849 
5,325 
1,527 
1,  650 
2,332 
1,012 

5,475 

Idaho..  -. 

4,632 

Wyoming 

1,842 

5,193 

1,515 

Arizona 

1,663 

Utah 

2,324 

1,015 

Mountain 

38,  972 

39,  082 

37,  423 

33, 151 

29,212 

27, 134 

25,  622 

24,908 

24,  084 

23,  659 

Washington.. 

10,  300 
8,469 
41,131 

10,290 

8,442 

41,  870 

10,014 

8,124 

41,  520 

9,004 

7,368 

39,  002 

7,942 

6,698 

34,  942 

7,178 

6,317 

30,  924 

6,633 

5,987 

30, 073 

6,429 

5,806 

30,  341 

6,230 

5,497 

30,  339 

6,149 

5,345 

30,  495 

Pacific... 

59, 900 

60,  602 

59,  658 

55, 374 

49,  582 

44,419 

42,  693 

42,  576 

42,066 

41,989 

United  States 

571,  776 

558,  909 

534, 020 

483,  371 

445,  522 

410,  964 

384,  612 

369,  660 

357, 180 

350,  739 

1  Payable  during  calendar  year.    Excludes  amounts  paid  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Federal  land  banks,  1933-39,  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  1937-39,  as  reimbursement  for  interest  reductions  granted  borrowers. 
'  Including  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  74. — Average  term  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  selected  private  lender  groups,  by  geographic  divisions, 

1917-21,  1922-26,  1927-31,  and  1932-35 


Period  and  lender 

United 
States 

New 
England 

Middle 
Atlantic 

East 
North 
Central 

West 
North 
Central 

South 
Atlantic 

East 
South 
Central 

West 
South 
Central 

Moun- 
tain 

Pacific 

1917-21: 

Years 
7.5 
3.7 
2.7 
4.7 

8.7 
3.3 
2.5 

5.7 

8.1 
3.1 
2.1 

4.7 

7.2 
2.9 
1.9 
4.3 

Years 

Fears 
4.3 
5.7 
3.7 
7.6 

3.7 
5.1 
2.9 
7.2 

3.1 
4.8 
2.8 
6.2 

5.9 
4.8 
2.5 
6.7 

Years 
7.7 
4.4 
3.7 
4.6 

10.0 
3.9 
3.3 

5.1 

10.1 
3.6 
2.7 
5.1 

7.3 
3.3 

2.5 
5.3 

Years 
7.4 
4.6 
3.4 
6.2 

8.0 
4.0 
3.1 

8.6 

7.5 
4.0 
2.9 

7.2 

6.4 
3.7 
2.8 

4.9 

Years 
6.8 
2.4 
1.4 
2.6 

10.6 
2.1 
1.3 
2.2 

9.1 
2.0 
1.0 
1.9 

9.1 
2.1 
1.0 
2.7 

Years 
9.4 
1.8 
1.4 
2.8 

11.0 

1.6 
1.4 
2.2 

8.6 
1.6 
1.0 
1.6 

8.8 
1.5 
1.0 
2.1 

Years 
7.1 
3.4 
2.2 
4.1 

8.3 
3.5 
2.3 
5.0 

7.1 
3.2 
1.7 
4.1 

7.6 
2.8 
1.6 
4.9 

Years 
8.6 
3.7 
2.3 
6.1 

8.6 
3.4 
1.9 

6.7 

7.5 
3.4 
1.8 

6.8 

8.9 
3.2 
1.4 

5.7 

Years 
10  1 

Tprlividnals 

4.4 
4.9 
4.8 

3  1 

1  9 

Others1-          

4  1 

1922-26: 

9  6 

3.5 
3.8 

3.8 

3  2 

Banks    

2  2 

Others  ■ 

6  5 

1927-31: 

7  9 

3.5 
3.8 
3.4 

3  2 

2  7 

Others1                          

4  8 

1932-35: 

8  4 

3.4 
3.8 
3.0 

3  0 

1  9 

Others ]                    

4  3 

1  Excludes  joint  stock  land  banks  but  includes  State  and  county  agencies.    See  footnote  1  to  table  66  for  source  of  data. 
Table  75. — National  farm  loan  associations:  Number  in  operation,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  Dec.  31,  1917-401 


Year 

District 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1917  s    — 

55 
111 
127 
132 
133 
137 
140 
139 
139 
141 
141 
141 
141 
141 
141 
143 
147 
147 
167 
167 
167 
165 
164 
164 

77 
130 
165 
170 
178 
193 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
201 
201 
202 
202 
202 
205 
209 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 

157 
319 
357 
372 
432 
506 
508 
508 
510 
508 
509 
508 
505 
501 
501 
501 
514 
528 
535 
542 
520 
383 
373 
372 

194 
265 
312 
320 
347 
405 
419 
426 
430 
431 
433 
434 
435 
434 
434 
434 
463 
486 
490 
489 
479 
471 
461 
455 

168 
305 
318 
321 
326 
350 
356 
361 
365 
364 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
366 
366 
368 
366 
317 
271 
258 
246 

140 
320 
368 
392 
390 
416 
415 
426 
424 
427 
424 
420 
417 
415 
414 
414 
441 
467 
474 
472 
427 
380 
347 
341 

126 

420 
525 
525 
656 
606 
630 
646 
647 
649 
648 
647 
647 
649 
648 
648 
691 
729 
730 
730 
722 
637 
523 
513 

79 
265 
360 
376 
377 
399 
419 
427 
430 
432 
435 
438 
438 
438 
438 
438 
496 
503 
502 
502 
502 
502 
490 
471 

344 

387 
410 
404 
409 
448 
454 
456 
457 
457 
455 
456 
456 
456 
453 
453 
453 
469 
471 
455 
358 
329 
321 
319 

153 
276 
322 
324 
321 
342 
350 
351 
349 
349 
349 
350 
349 
347 
347 
343 
357 
365 
365 
365 
350 
325 
318 
315 

87 
146 
174 
176 
180 
197 
200 
198 
200 
200 
202 
201 
199 
199 
199 
199 
207 
212 
213 
213 
187 
173 
171 
170 

259 
421 

452 
454 
459 
488 
502 
507 
507 
507 
507 
509 
509 
509 
510 
509 
512 
520 
509 
467 
442 
359 
274 
270 

1,839 

1918'    

3,365 

1919     -                   

3,890 
3,966 

1920 —     

1921 

1922 

4,108 
4,487 
4,590 

1923     

1924     

4,643 

1925     

4,657 

1926     

4,665 

1927     

4,669 

1928     

4,670 

1929     

4,662 
4,656 

1930  

1931     —^ 

4,652 

1932     

4,649 

1933     

4,852 

1934 

5,001 

1935     

5,034 

1936     

4,978 

1937  

4,681 

1938     

4,205 

1939 

3,910 

1940 

3,846 

1  Includes  inactive  national  farm  loan  associations  whose  records  are  at  the  Federal  land  banks.    See  pages  71-72  for  discussion  of  these  data. 

2  Nov.  30.    Number  chartered  since  organization. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Table  76. 


-National  j arm  loan  associations:  Number  and  percentage  of  total  by  extent  of  capital  impairment, 
by  States  and  Farm  Credit  districts,  Dec.  31,  1940 


State 

Number  in  class  ■ 

Percentage  In  class > 

District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

All 

classes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

land 
2 

/Maine  ... 

Number 
3 
2 
7 
5 
1 

10 

26 

7 

Number 
1 
4 
3 
3 
0 
3 
5 
1 

Number 
4 
2 
3 
6 
0 
1 
7 
4 

Number 
9 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
4 

Number 
17 
9 
13 
14 
1 

14 
51 
16 

Percent 
17.6 
22.2 
53.8 
35.7 
100.0 
71.4 
51.0 
43.8 

Percent 

5.9 

44.5 

23.1 

21.4 

.0 

21.4 

9.8 

6.2 

Percent 
23.5 
22.2 
23.1 
42.9 
.0 
7.2 
13.7 
25.0 

Percent 

53.0 

11.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

25.5 

25.0 

Percent 
23.5 

New  TTnmpshirn 

66.7 

Vermont 

76.9 

Massachusetts 

57.1 

Rhnde  Tslanrt 

100.0 

1      

Connecticut...                          

92.8 

60.8 

Now  Jersey 

50.0 

,           Total 

61 

20 

27 

27 

135 

45.2 

14.8 

20.0 

20.0 

60.0 

/Pennsylvania 

6 

0 
6 
14 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 

2 
12 
45 
22 

31 

1 

3 

30 

11 

59 
3 
21 
89 
38 

8.5 
.0 
28.6 
16.7 
13.2 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

39.0 
66.7 
57.1 
50.6 
67.9 

52.5 
33.3 
14.3 
33.7 
28.9 

8.5 

Delaware     

0 

Maryland 

28.6 

2 

(Virginia..         

15.7 

West  Virginia 

13.2 

I           Total         

30 

0 

104 

76 

210 

14.3 

.0 

49.5 

36.2 

14.3 

[North  Carolina 

50 
17 
25 
13 

3 
0 
3 
2 

43 
13 
36 
15 

20 
20 
35 
10 

116 
50 
98 
40 

43.  1 
34.0 
25.6 
32.6 

2.6 

.0 

3.1 

6.0 

37.1 
26.0 
35.7 
37.6 

17.2 
40.0 
35.7 
25.0 

45.7 

34.0 

Georgia 

28.6 

3 

Florida..            

37.6 

Total 

105 

8 

106 

85 

304 

34.5 

2.6 

34.9 

28.0 

37.1 

[Ohio 

64 

65 
74 
76 

8 
9 
5 
9 

15 
38 
20 
24 

2 
22 
19 

4 

89 
134 
118 
113 

71.9 
48.5 
62.7 
67.3 

9.0 
6.7 
4.2 

8.0 

16.9 
28.4 
17.0 
21.2 

2.2 
16.4 
16.1 

3.5 

80.9 

Indiana 

55.2 

66.9 

4  ..     

1           Total.. 

279 

31 

97 

47 

454 

61.5 

6.8 

21.4 

10.3 

68.3 

(Alabama.  .. 

41 
27 
12 

2 
1 
1 

28 
23 
27 

14 
10 

54 

85 
61 
94 

48.2 
44.3 
12.8 

2.4 
1.6 
1.1 

32.9 
37.7 
28.7 

16.5 
16.4 
67.4 

50.6 

45.9 

5  . 

{TifMiisiarm 

13.9 

Total 

80 

4 

78 

78 

240 

33.3 

1.7 

32.5 

32.5 

35.0 

[Illinois 

62 
42 
13 

6 
2 
0 

34 
44 
17 

26 
43 
46 

127 
131 
76 

48.8 
32.1 
17.1 

3.9 
1.6 
.0 

26.8 
33.6 
22.4 

2075" 

32.8 

60.5 

5277 

33.6 

6     . 

I  Arkansas 

17.1 

Total 

117 

7 

95 

115 

334 

35.0 

2.1 

28.5 

34.4 

37.1 

[Michigan 

27 

19 

31 

1 

2 
6 
9 
0 

46 
27 
53 
14 

44 
60 
61 
103 

119 
112 
154 
118 

22.7 

17.0 

20.1 

.8 

1.7 

5.3 

5.9 

.0 

38.6 
24.1 
34.4 
11.9 

37.0 
53.6 
39.6 
87.3 

24.4 

Wisconsin  ...     . 

22.3 

26.0 

7 

North  Dakota 

Total 

78 

17 

140 

268 

603 

15.5 

3.4 

27.8 

53.3 

18.9 

[Iowa 

52 
6 
30 
20 

31 
2 

14 
5 

37 
15 
52 
8 

44 

93 

57 

5 

164 
116 
163 
38 

31.7 
5.2 
19.6 
52.6 

18.9 
1.7 
9.1 

13.2 

22.6 
12.9 
34.0 
21.0 

26.8 
80.2 
37.3 
13.2 

50.6 

South  Dakota 

6.9 

Nebraska 

28.7 

8 

Wyoming 

Total 

108 

52 

112 

199 

471 

22.9 

11.0 

23.  8 

42.3 

33.9 

[TTansas 

65 
42 
12 

14 

2 
2 
1 

1 

57 
18 
27 
9 

15 
14 
33 
6 

139 
76 
73 
30 

46.8 
55.3 
16.4 
46.7 

1.4 
2.6 
1.4 
3.3 

41.0 
23.7 
37.0 
30.0 

10.8 
18.4 
45.2 
20.0 

48.2 

Oklahoma 

57.9 

Colorado    

17.8 

9 . 

New  Mexico 

Total 

133 

6 

111 

68 

318 

41.8 

1.9 

34.9 

21.4 

43.7 

10 

Texas " 

207 

13 

48 

46 

314 

65.9 

4.1 

15.3 

11.7 

70.0 

6 

7 

1 

63 

0 
4 
0 
6 

2 
16 

0 
24 

0 
8 
3 
0 

8 
35 

4 
82 

7.r,.  0 
20.0 
25.0 
64.6 

.0 

11.4 

.0 

6.1 

25.0 

45.7 

.0 

29.3 

.0 
22.9 
75.0 

.0 

75.0 

Utah. 

31.4 

Nevada 

25.0 

11 

California  _ 

Total.. 

67 

9 

42 

11 

129 

61.9 

7.0 

32.6 

8.6 

58.9 

[Montana 

8 
18 
20 

19 

2 
2 
1 
3 

9 
12 
27 
31 

23 
14 
11 
23 

42 
46 
59 
76 

19.0 
39.1 
33.9 
25.0 

4.8 
4.3 
1.7 
3.9 

21.4 
26.1 
45.8 
40.8 

64.8 
30.5 
18.6 
30.3 

23.8 

Idaho.         

43.4 

35  6 

12 

Oregon 

28.  9 

Total 

65 

8 

79 

71 

223 

29.2 

3.6 

35.4 

31.8 

32.8 

Grand  Total 

1,330 

175 

1,039 

1,091 

3,635 

36.6 

4.8 

28.6 

30.0 

41.4 

1  Classes  are  defined  as: 

Class  1.  Solvent,  no  capital  impairment. 

Class  2.  Capital  impaired  with  regard  to  meeting  current  obligations,  but  solvent  if  given  time  to  work  out. 

Class  3.  Not  solvent,  impairment  not  likely  to  exceed  amount  of  capital. 

Class  4.  Not  solvent,  impairment  probably  exceeds  amount  of  capital. 

See  pages  75-77  for  further  discussion  of  these  data. 
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Table  77 '.■ — Federal  land  banks:  Principal  sources  of  funds  for  loan  operations  as  of  Dec.  31,  1917-40 


Individual  farm  loan  bonds  outstanding  • 

Consolidated  farm  loan  bonds  outstanding  ' 

Year 

United 

States 
Treasury  2 

Reconstruc- 
tion Finance 
Corporation 

Others 

Total 

Federal 
Farm  Mort- 
gage Corpo- 
ration 

Production 
Credit  Cor- 
poration 3 

Others 

Total 

1917 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

7 ,000  dollars 

26,  970 

80,  681 

156,  701 

120,  465 

249,  726 

629,  823 

704,  784 

812, 878 

893, 307 

998,  722 

1, 139,  617 

1, 177, 387 

1, 190,  246 

1, 186,  438 

1, 170, 839 

1, 129, 691 

1, 100,  222 

968,  581 

536, 744 

205,  674 

37,  482 

737 

0 

0 

1,000  dollars 

<■  26,  970 

»  141,151 

6  293,  586 

8  332,  250 

432,  761 

642, 708 

806,  669 

914,  763 

982, 192 

1, 059,  217 

1, 139,  617 

1, 177,  387 

1, 190,  246 

1, 186,  438 

1, 170,  839 

1, 148, 191 

1, 143,  840 

968,  581 

536,  744 

205,  674 

37,  482 

737 

0 

0 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

1918.   .                   

60, 470 

136, 885 

211,785 

183, 035 

112,  885 

101,  885 

101,  885 

88, 885 

60,  495 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1919                           

1920                           

1921    

1922.    _- 

1923 

1924           

1925            — 

1926                       .. — 

1927                         

1928                       

1929                         - 

1930                           

1931 

1932           

18,  500 
43, 618 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1933             

98,  500 
131, 207 
535,  693 
896, 650 
967, 420 
950,  770 
903,  798 
924, 142 

98,500 

816, 861 

1,391  523 

1934                

579, 454 
754,  630 
761, 130 
761, 130 
761,130 
761, 130 
761,130 

106, 200 
101, 200 
101, 200 
101,  200 
101,  200 
101,  200 
69,880 

1935                 

1936             

1, 758, 980 
1,829,750 
1,813  100 

1937                 

1938 

1939 

1, 766, 128 

1940                   

1, 755, 152 

Notes  payable  outstanding 

Net  worth  accounts 

Year 

Federal 
Farm 
Mort- 
gage 

Corpo- 
ration 

Recon- 
struction 
Finance 
Corpo- 
ration 

Others 

Total 

Capital  stock  outstanding  by  type  of  owner 

Subscrip- 
tion to 
paid-in- 
surplus  by 
United 
States 

Treasury 

Other  net 

worth 
accounts 4 

Deposits 
by 

United 

States 

Treasury 

National 

farm  loan 

associations 

Direct 
borrow- 
ers 

Total 

United 

States 

Treasury 

1917 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

0 

1,051 

5,950 

400 

0 

2,200 

500 

54 

2,829 

1,551 

2 

160 

50 

140 

1,250 

200 

1,000 

0 

250 

0 

30, 000 

14, 148 

4,556 

35,  040 

1,000 

dollars 

0 

1,051 

5,950 

400 

0 

2,200 

500 

54 

2,829 

1,551 

2 

160 

50 

140 

1,250 

200 

58,000 

78,  372 

45, 034 

24,  636 

82,  566 

40,  348 

4,556 

35, 040 

1,000 

dollars 

8,892 

8,765 

7,693 

6,833 

6,599 

4,265 

2,434 

1,671 

1,332 

1,059 

711 

439 

326 

267 

205 

125, 047 

124,  649 

117.617 

123, 098 

124, 066 

124, 122 

124,  960 

125,000 

67,  402 

1,000 

dollars 

1.933 

7,838 

14,  781 

17,  664 

21,  997 

32,  602 

40,  927 

47,524 

51,930 

66,  073 

60,  704 

63,  545 

64,  594 
65,029 
64,  645 
63, 197 
68,  291 

100,  372 
109,  320 
110,994 
110,411 
109,  694 
107,  787 
106,  960 

1,000 

dollars 

113 

124 

101 

95 

111 

136 

252 

402 

521 

632 

712 

773 

815 

837 

826 

804 

1,328 

3,605 

3,573 

3,493 

3,433 

3,636 

3,689 

3,578 

1,000 
dollars 
10, 938 
16, 727 
22,  575 
24,  592 
28,707 
37,003 
43, 613 
49,  597 
53,  783 
57,  764 
62, 127 

64,  757 

65,  735 
66, 133 
65,  676 

189,048 
194,  268 
221,  594 
235,  991 
23S,  553 
237,  966 
238, 290 
236, 476 
177,  940 

1,000 
dollar) 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 
0 

1918              ...            

830 

1919 

1,500 

1920 

2, 861 
4,189 
6,717 
8,242 
10,  536 

12,  765 

13,  436 
15,  776 

17,  729 

18,  384 
17,  523 
15,  869 
16, 023 
17,  025 

4,975 
27, 871 
49,  277 
62,913 
78, 892 
91,  538 
105,  332 

800 

1921                

1,250 

1922                      

500 

1923 

500 

1924 

0 

1925 

0 

1926 

0 

1927 

0 

1928 

0 

1929 

0 

1930 

0 

1931 

0 

1932 

0 

1933             

0 
0 
0 
0 
41, 000 
26, 200 
0 
0 

57, 000 

78,372 

44,784 

24,  636 

11,566 

0 

0 

0 

17,418 
59, 269 
94, 291 
128,016 
160,  426 
183,  310 
187, 875 
145,  226 

0 

1934 

7  168, 400 

1935      . 

0 

1936 

0 

1937 

0 

1938 

0 

1939...     

0 

1940            _-- 

0 

1  Includes  bonds  on  hand  but  excludes  bonds  matured  or  called.    See  pp.  79-82  for  discussion  of  these  data, 
s  June  30. 

3  From  these  holdings  bonds  were  sold  to  production  credit  associations  under  purchase  agreement  as  follows:  1934 — $90,736,800;  1935 — 
$80,088,100;  1936— $74,673,400;  1937— $75,648,250;  1938— $75,347,050;  1939— $75,023,750;  and  1940— $59,454,500. 

4  Represents  earned  surplus,  legal  reserves,  reserve  for  contingencies,  and  undivided  profits. 

•  Nov.  30. 

•  Excludes  bonds  on  hand,  as  well  as  those  matured  or  called  but  not  yet  presented  for  payment. 

•  Made  during  the  year  but  not  outstanding  on  Dec.  31. 
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Table  78. — Federal  land  banks:  Amount  oj  loans  closed,  by  States,  by  4-year  periods,  7977-401 


State  and  division 

1917-20 

1921-24 

1925-28 

1929-32 

1933-36 

1937-40 

1,000  dollars 
1,957 

428 
1,051 
1,  U37 

163 
1,531 

/  ,000  dollars 
4,349 
624 
1,444 
1,791 
188 
2,432 

1,000  dollars 
2,094 

524 
2,434 
1,858 

240 
1,647 

1,000  dollars 

1,348 

180 

460 

1,459 

265 

1,208 

1,000  dollars 
2,899 

718 
2,287 
3,535 

668 
2,432 

1,000  dollars 
354 

254 

703 

1,222 

235 

1,558 

7,067 

10,  828 

9,397 

4,910 

12,  539 

4,326 

5,455 
1,046 
3,529 

11,  452 
2,688 
8,487 

13,  711 
2,533 

8,104 

6,464 
1,498 
2,625 

16,  696 
4,865 
9,377 

6,434 

2,071 

2,768 

Middle  Atlantic  ..     

10,  030 

22,  627 

24,348 

10,  677 

30, 938 

11,  273 

Ohio            - - - 

2,895 
11,  453 
9,944 
6,  475 
6,068 

16,002 
23,  702 
14,  279 
13,  973 
21,  695 

11,845 
20,  811 
32,  355 

11,207 
10,  100 

4,511 
6,747 
13,  228 
3,006 
2,947 

39, 672 
42,497 
107,  383 
34, 130 
66, 398 

6,897 

6,686 

26,  464 

3,014 
4, 121 

East  North  Central- 

36,  835 

89,  651 

86,  378 

29,  439 

289, 980 

47, 182 

15,  496 
24,124 
10,  746 
21,  617 
8,221 
15, 148 
14,  939 

23,  266 
30,  392 
16,  083 
19,  022 
15,  931 
25,  694 

24,  869 

17, 031 

44,379 
12,  746 

5,813 
15,  252 
22,  429 

8,838 

5, 263 
17,  201 
2,648 
2,761 
3,811 
9,668 
4,969 

96, 802 
148,211 
23,046 
62,644 
40,  764 
86, 107 
75,  984 

7,983 
26. 386 

4,560 
0 

2,001 
12,  721 

11,119 

West  North  Central          - 

110,  291 

155,  257 

126, 488 

46,  221 

623,  558 

64, 770 

89 
1,052 
8,631 
1,469 
5,920 
6,622 
4,578 
3,296 

221 
2,518 
18,  703 
4,100 
13, 123 
10,  602 
16, 129 
3,314 

201 
1,724 
9,051 
3,906 
6,161 
5,038 
9,308 
2,647 

72 

758 

2,955 

1,332 

1,231 

679 

854 

284 

587 

5,935 
11,275 

2,694 
12,043 

9,421 
12, 183 

8,058 

170 

1,261 

2,497 

903 

2,697 
1,342 

2,449 

1,755 

31,657 

68,  710 

38,  036 

8,165 

62, 196 

13,  074 

5,769 
7,637 
8,558 
11,  385 

17,  039 
15,  058 
24,212 
31,  470 

10,  637 
8,334 
16,  945 
15,  367 

3,284 
2,879 
3,673 
3,743 

22,095 
13,  958 
5,616 
5,578 

3,151 

2,406 
6,592 

4,507 

33,  349 

87,  779 

51,  283 

13,  579 

47, 147 

15,  656 

10, 399 

5,872 

6,973 

40,816 

13,  556 
20,  226 
11,  777 
71,  515 

7,161 
11,819 

8,451 
69,  659 

1,241 

1,770 

3,714 

32,  797 

4,808 
3,774 
22,  302 
94,043 

1,790 

3,146 

4,917 

21,323 

West  South  Central 

64,  060 

117,  074 

97,  090 

39,  522 

124,  927 

31, 176 

11,  315 

10,  959 

1,434 

6,085 

3,618 

749 

6,114 

228 

11,929 
14,  559 
5,629 
17,  959 
6,998 
4,654 
9,319 
553 

5,627 
4,595 
1,712 
8,061 
2,850 
1,934 
3,170 
2,210 

2,944 
3,544 

101 
3,871 
1,094 
1,091 
1,284 

575 

3,656 
11,  968 
4,125 
10,  558 
2,193 
3,376 
6,931 
1,216 

1,990 

3,408 

1,527 

3,525 

1,053 

1,676 

Utah               

696 

225 

40,  502 

71, 600 

:jo,  if,u 

14,  504 

42, 923 

14,100 

Washington,.  . 

12,  406 
11,  460 
11,  557 

19, 665 
11, 029 
13, 858 

9,677 
3,869 
16, 101 

5,343 

2,445 
4,774 

10, 847 
13,  964 
78,911 

5,405 

4,606 

17,  891 

Pacific            

35,  423 

44,552 

29,  647 

12,  562 

103, 722 

27,  902 

United  States     - 

369,  214 

668, 078 

492, 826 

179,  479 

1, 237, 930 

229, 459 

i  Continental  United  States. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


See  pages  90-93  for  discussion  of  these  data. 
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Table  79 . — Federal  land  banks:   Amount  of  extensions  and  reextensions  granted  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1 932-40 1 


District 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Total,  1932- 
1940 

Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia-.  ... 
Louisville.--  _ 
New  Orleans--- 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha-.. 

Dollars 

844,  700 

1,  346,  500 
1, 180,  900 
2, 328,  600 

2,  274,  800 

2,  262,  200 

3,  348,  100 
3,  883,  300 
1, 802,  700 
1, 670,  800 

990,  000 
1,  491, 100 

Dollars 
731,600 

1,  582,  200 

2,  475,  300 
2,  052,  400 
7,  941,  400 
3, 328,  600 
6,  133,  900 
6,118,000 
1,  877,  300 
4,  067,  500 
1,  504,  500 
3, 337,  900 

Dollars 

626,  500 

607,  400 

1, 300,  700 

465,  900 

10,  322,  100 

2,  774,  800 

3,  420,  300 
3,  386,  300 
1,  158,  500 
1,  169,  900 

623,  000 
3,  956,  000 

Dollars 
1,  063, 800 
455,  200 
306,  700 

1,  828,  600 

5,  761,  800 
297,  100 

2,  130,  900 

6,  708,  800 

76,  500 
2,  840,  900 
1,  162,  900 
4,  713,  900 

Dollars 
1,  038,  700 

412,  200 
1,  637,  400 

188,  900 

4, 148,  100 

55,  100 

5,  745,  800 

4,  907,  200 

440,  400 
1,  505,  800 

1,  068,  200 

2,  210,  900 

Dollars 

542, 200 

228, 800 

483,  000 

51,  400 

1,  834,  600 

90,  600 

3,  257,  400 

6,  809,  300 

1,  445,  600 

1,  649,  300 

1,800 

1,  586,  300 

Dollars 
514,  000 
188, 900 
777,  100 
33,  300 

1, 333,  100 
125,  900 

8,  039,  900 

5,  743,  100 
644,  300 

2,  665,  000 

500 

977,  300 

Dollars 

632,  500 

292,200 

803, 300 

64,300 

1, 153,  000 
283,  300 

7,  557,  900 

4,  503,  700 
773,  000 
651,  600 
831,  300 

1,  886,  600 

Dollars 

527,  700 

329, 000 

609,  200 

85,  300 

1,  239,  300 
478,  800 

9, 865,  100 
6,  627,  600 

2,  503,  200 
642,  700 

27,  400 
2,  588,  500 

Dollars 
6,  521, 700 
5, 442, 400 
9, 573,  600 
7, 098, 700 

36,  008,  200 
9,  696,  400 

49,  499,  300 

47,  687,  300 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley...  .  _ 
Spokane, 

10,  721,  500 
16,  863,  500 
6,  209,  600 
22,  748,  500 

Total 

23,  423,  700 

41,  150,  600 

29,  811, 400 

27,  347, 100 

23,  358,  700 

17,  980,  300 

21,  042,  400 

19, 432, 700 

24,  523,  800 

228,  070,  700 

1  See  pages  101-102  for  discussion  of  these  data. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  80. — Federal  land  banks:  Amount  of  deferments  granted,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  July  11,  1933,  through 

July  10,  1938  l 


District 

July  11  through 
Dec.  31,  1933 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Jan.  1  through 
July  10,  1938  2 

Total 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Springfield 

Dollars 

578, 600 

65,  700 

50,  100 

279,  400 

83,400 

184,  400 

94,  300 

320,  800 

273,  200 

115,  500 

268,  200 

153,  900 

Dollars 

1, 179,  000 
375,  200 
184,  600 

1, 183,  000 
311, 000 
897,  700 
811,  500 

1,  218,  100 

1,  326,  400 
464,000 

2,  797,  700 
977,  400 

Dollars 

1,  364,  200 
257, 000 
644,  500 

1,  248,  900 
319,  700 

1,  705,  600 
1, 568,  400 

3,  341,  700 

2,  433,  100 
393,  100 

4,  399,  200 
1,  385,  500 

Dollars 
1, 690, 900 

384.  000 
1, 974,  700 
2,  427, 100 

765,  300 
1, 994,  200 

1,  963,  700 

2,  559,  400 

2,  437,  500 
1,  202,  400 

3,  600,  SOO 
1,  070,  100 

Dollars 
1,  716,  300 
1,  201, 700 

1,  516, 900 

2,  043,  500 
634,  400 

1,  670, 000 
2, 142,  800 

2,  378,  300 
1,  781,  900 
1,  722,  500 

3,  993,  400 
970,  200 

Dollars 
857,  200 
469,600 
678,  100 
1, 020,  000 
561,  300 

1,  042,  500 

2,  049,  400 
1, 377,  200 

773,000 

886,500 

2,  795, 300 

1,  067,  300 

Dollars 
7, 386,  200 

2, 753,  200 

Columbia 

5,  048, 900 

8,  201,  900 

New  Orleans 

2,  675, 100 

St.  Louis 

7, 494,  400 

St.  Paul 

8, 630,  100 

Omaha 

11, 195,  500 

Wichita 

9, 025, 100 

Houston 

4,  784,  000 

Berkeley.    

17,  854,  600 

6,  624,  400 

Total  ._ 

2,  467,  500 

11,  725,  600 

19,  060,  900 

22,  070,  100 

21,  771,  900 

13,  577,  400 

90,  673, 400 

1  Deferments  placed  on  the  books  by  tho  individual  banks.    Amount  for  individual  years  partially  estimated.    See  pages  101-102  for  discussion 
of  these  data.     a  After  deducting  repayments. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Table  81. — Federal  land  banks:  Number  and  amount  of  loans  reamortized,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  193Jj.—40l 


District 

Number 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Springfield      .     

75 

622 

0 

28 

24 
0 
14,165 
0 
0 

24 
0 
0 

79 

855 

8 

3,849 

64 

1 

607 

141 

0 

74 

0 

2 

32 

420 

70 

172 

65 

1 

3 

356 

0 

176 

0 

2 

9 

70 

270 

9 

242 

1 

0 

94 

0 

238 

0 

21 

7 

10 

269 

19 

128 

1 

0 

43 

3 

168 

159 

10 

45 
11 

185 
20 

267 
18 
46 
89 
37 

389 

304 
16 

356 

Baltimore    __  

74 

Cnlnmhia 

2,595 

Louisville 

44 

N«w  Orleans 

1,035 

St.  Louis. 

231 

St.  Paul 

1,487 

Omaha 

104 

Wichita 

139 

Houston 

471 

Berkeley.    . 

2,917 

Spokane 

271 

Total 

14,  838 

5,680 

1,297 

954 

817 

1,426 

9,724 

Amount 

Springfield 

Dollars 

356,  574 

2,  262,  452 

0 

99, 338 

98,  795 

0 

1 10, 330,  271 

0 

0 

71, 242 

0 

0 

Dollars 

348,  600 

3,  279,  750 

13,  930 

16, 929, 645 

166, 895 

7,600 

2, 704, 174 

1,  551,  006 

0 

309, 074 

0 

9,200 

Dollars 

142,  900 

1, 856, 800 

227,  850 

919,  788 

150, 347 

1,700 

11,  200 

3, 561, 375 

0 

912,  639 

0 

9,003 

Dollars 

30, 300 

327,  400 

892, 868 

38, 331 

966,  993 

1,700 

0 

936, 530 

0 

1,  205,  245 

0 

61,  495 

Dollars 

32,  740 

62, 100 

902,  682 

65,060 

433,  262 

3,744 

0 

441,  963 

8,457 

953,  526 

1, 420,  995 

70,  809 

Dollars 

155, 954 

85,  700 

483,  720 

66, 557 

923, 936 

118, 279 

175, 454 

422, 174 

174, 818 

2, 096,  775 

2,  575,  059 

69, 199 

Dollars 
1, 126, 823 

Baltimore 

269,  039 

Cnlnmhia 

7, 443,  078 

Louisville 

128,581 

New  Orleans 

3, 570,  839 

St.  Louis  ...        

1,  596,  950 

St.  Paul 

5, 968, 801 

Omaha 

485,  751 

Wichita... 

518,  321 

Houston 

2,  394, 801 

Berkeley 

16,  900,  077 

fipnkanp 

1,  540, 834 

Total 

13, 218. 672 

25, 319,  874 

7,  793.  602 

4,  460,  862 

4,  385,  338 

7,  337,  625 

41,  943,  895 

1  See  page  101-102  for  discussion  of  these,  data. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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2  For  the  last  6  months;  not  available  for  the  period  before  that  time. 


Table  82.— Federal  land  banks:  Acquirements  of  real  estate,  sheriffs'  certificates,  etc.,  by  Farm  Credit  districts, 

7925-40 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Year 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

1925' 

96 
88 
132 
162 
230 

194 
194 
308 
516 
463 

517 
453 
351 
497 
637 

472 

1,000 
dollars 
358 
405 
505 
703 
986 

981 

841 

1,383 

2,193 

1,729 

2,110 

1,755 
1,260 
1,576 
2,160 

1,594 

12 

27 
61 
101 

142 

235 

273 
409 
431 
293 

678 
1,324 
762 
369 
307 

317 

1,000 
dollars 
77 
102 
292 
358 
589 

833 

794 

1.358 

1,345 

826 

2,239 
4,500 
2,684 
1,043 
946 

1,115 

1 
1 

1 
1 

79 
156 
186 
429 
502 

,128 
993 

,124 
733 
301 

,308 

,493 

532 

431 

244 

171 

1,000 

dollars 

334 

611 

753 

1,907 

1,500 

3.550 
3,266 
3,516 
2,229 
874 

3,  729 
4,071 
1,303 
1,002 
578 

486 

42 
66 

103 
78 

135 

172 
366 
759 
399 
410 

723 

620 
360 
212 
125 

137 

1,000 
dollars 
224 
353 
539 
391 
763 

736 

1,785 
3,707 
1,727 
1,697 

2,882 

2,548 

1,556 

900 

515 

516 

245 
227 
222 
265 
422 

639 

1,647 
2,145 
1,443 
1,767 

2,589 

1,917 

662 

383 

442 

171 

1,000 

dollars 

736 

882 

1,148 

1,096 

1,371 

2,016 
4,785 
6,965 
3,680 
4,046 

6,247 
4,885 
1,506 
952 
1,057 

341 

224 
116 
117 
157 
248 

313 

621 

1,272 

626 

544 

1,189 

1,517 

1,054 

356 

421 

169 

1,000 
dollars 
729 
476 
647 
602 
1,055 

1,273 
2,699 
5,069 
2,423 
2,042 

4,727 
5,121 
2,945 
1,138 
1,535 

533 

468 
200 
391 
693 
592 

889 

1,623 

1,165 

910 

342 

1,404 
2,142 
2,582 
2,110 
3,606 

1,559 

1,000 
dollars 
1,196 

1926'..                 

1,377 

1927".. 

1,404 

1928'.                      

6,164 

1929 

2,670 

1930 

3,967 

1931... 

7,343 

1932 

6,500 

1933... — 

4,158 

1934... 

1,602 

1935                         

6,002 

1936 

10,506 

1937...                     

10, 327 

1938...                   

8,263 

1939. 

13,964 

1940. 

6,101 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United  States 

Year 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Nu 
be 

m- 

r 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

1925'.. 

92 
65 
141 
119 
116 

110 
333 
808 
855 
320 

1,079 
1,111 
623 
1,596 
2,580 

1.601 

1,000 
dollars 
470 
351 
878 
810 
733 

725 

2,366 
6,667 
6,357 
2,138 

8,364 
7,989 
3,698 
9,006 
15,  252 

9,578 

304 
97 
180 
180 
113 

156 
272 
311 
302 
257 

1,257 

1,148 

803 

943 

1,718 

1,000 
dollars 
1,260 
428 
836 
737 
596 

613 

1,291 

1,509 

1,375 

995 

4,971 
4,507 
2,654 
2,943 
6,403 

1, 

16 
3 
4 
9 

13 

109 
187 
431 
466 
416 

009 
666 
628 
672 
589 

190 

1,000 
dollars 
139 
14 
21 
64 
77 

496 

618 

1,746 

1,596 

1,276 

3,143 

2,047 
2,224 
2,199 
2.203 

63 
25 
53 
98 
67 

68 
269 
343 
252 
198 

189 

355 
245 
178 
242 

101 

1,000 
dollars 
253 
146 
267 
471 
360 

422 
1,234 
1,781 
1,022 

837 

919 

1,632 

1,086 

889 

1,196 

603 

609 
1,216 
500 
361 
492 

470 
507 
863 
731 
564 

1,086 

1,910 

1,367 

667 

647 

1,000 
dollars 
2,459 
4,476 
2.000 
2,296 
2,089 

2,262 
1,732 
4,166 
2,628 
1,892 

4,196 
7,128 
5,617 
2,431 
1  995 

2,260 
2,285 
2,090 
2,652 
3,072 

4,483 
7,185 
9,938 
7,564 
5,875 

13,028 
14,  656 
9,969 
8,414 
11.358 

1,000 
dollars 
8,232 

1926' __ 

9,621 

1927 '._ 

9, 190 

1928' 

14,  599 

1929- 

12,  679 

1930 

17,  874 

1931. 

28,654 

1932. 

44,  367 

1933... 

30,  733 

1934 

19,954 

1935.. 

49,629 
56,687 

1936- 

1937 

36,860 

1938- 

32,342 

1939 

47  804 

1940 

80 

6 

2.8 

85 

782 

369 

1 

255 

6,063 

26,  789 

'  Excludes  reacquirements  which  have  been  deducted  from  disposals. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  83. — Federal  land  banks:  Disposals  of  real  estate,  sheriffs''  certificates,  etc.,  by  Farm  Credit  districts, 

1925-40  l 


Year 


Springfield 


1925... 
1926... 
1927— 
1928— 
1929— 
1930— 
1931... 
1932— 
1933— 
1934... 

1935  »_ 

1936  »- 

1937  »_ 

1938  '. 

1939  >. 

1940  >. 


83 
88 
157 
185 
239 
189 
143 
379 
412 
457 
488 
474 
504 
706 
599 


1,000 

dols. 

270 

362 

366 

650 

723 

1, 155 

796 

573 

1,657 

1,622 

1,  932 
1,906 
1,724 
1,891 
2,603 

2,  329 


O 


1,000 

dots. 

244 

327 

323 

523 

625 

901 

633 

509 

1,487 

1,504 

1,505 

1,427 

1,404 

1,518 

2,179 

1,926 


Baltimore 


5 
12 

20 
48 
120 
184 
339 
264 
387 
374 
558 
958 
910 
594 
552 
462 


1,000 

dols. 

61 

68 

70 

208 

579 

650 

1,016 

956 

1,199 

1,021 

1,716 

3,074 

2,  998 

1,733 

1,663 

1,457 


1,000 

dols. 

62 

59 

71 

194 

499 

550 

829 

656 

1,127 

932 

1,410 

2,403 

2,310 

1,257 

1,094 

1,032 


Columbia 


1,000 
dols. 
122 
190 
149 
542 
987 
1,500 
2,  585 
3,449 
969 
716J2, 123 
744  5,151 
050  7,886 
133  2,694 
584ll,283 
3771  802 
231 1     551 


1,000 

dols. 

131 

197 

159 

506 

897 

1,226 

2,123 

1,985 

836 

1,790 

3,  433 

4,  960 
1,813 

970 
623 
461 


Louisville 


5 

18 

53 

84 

59 

140 

237 

442 

340 

341 

835 

854 

618 

364 

288 

200 


1,000 

dols. 

37 

94 

241 

410 

350 

642 

1,023 

1,924 

1,554 

1,313 

3,  397 

3,  280 

2,826 

1,518 

1,400 

922 


1,000 

dols. 

38 

89 

188 

322 

289 

496 

643 

1,264 

1,176 

1,211 

3,019 

2,  908 

2,  563 

1,291 


New  Orleans 


173 
183 
201 
170 
206 
290 
455 
367 
249 
654 
1,561 

3,  530 

4,  962 
3,197 

1,154  ]  1,205 
793 1     694 


1,000, 

dols. 

431 

578 

724 

803 

933 

922 

1,071 

706 

578 

1,376 

3,677 

7,254 

10, 334 

7,068 

2,697 

1,594 


D 


1,000 

dols. 

438 

698 

752 

845 

912 

794 

910 

817 

577 

1,289 

3, 053 

6,110 

8,180 

5,198 

2,191 

1,336 


St.  Louis 


89 

134 

142 

24 

155 

150 

280 

649 

605 

553 

707 

1,325 

1,549 

1,700 

931 

434 


O 


1,000 

dols. 

324 

402 

549 

20 

675 

654 

1,227 

2,199 

2,449 

2, 208 

2,419 

4,292 

4,509 

4,617 

3,628 

1,917 


1,000 

dols. 

298 

351 

440 

29 

492 

307 

700 

1,267 

1,735 

1,607 

1,891 

3,241 

3,594 

3,151 

2,  598 

1,641 


St.  Paul 


228 
324 
65 
49 
340 
287 
398 
354 
403 
966 

1,046 
881 

1,072 
978 

1,949 

3,  602 


1,000 
dols. 
789 
1,265 
309 
896 
1,186 
1,223 
1,905 
1,575 
1,620 
4,038 
4,837 
3,818 
4,488 
3,659 
7,350 
13,876 


D 


1,000 

dols. 

441 

641 

284 

916 

1,006 

1,063 

1,491 

991 

1,338 

3,497 

3,853 

2,693 

3,163 

2,421 

4,462 

"  092 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  83. — Federal  land  banks:  Disposals  of  real  estate,  sheriffs'1  certificates,  etc.,  by  Farm  Credit  districts, 

1925-40  l— Continued 


Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United  States 

Year 

a 

3 

a 
a) 

| 

CD 

> 
a 

a 
o 

« 

cd 

2 

a 

o 
O 

h 
CD 
.a 

a 

3 

a 
© 

a 

CD 
> 

a 

a 
_o 

a 

s 

□ 
o 
O 

u 

CD 

.0 

a 

3 

a 

CD 

a 

cfi 

CD 

> 

a 
t— i 

a 
o 

CD 

2 

a 
o 
O 

a 

3 

CL> 

a 

CD 

> 

a 

□ 
ce 

CD 

2 

a 
o 
O 

CD 

a 

3 

a 

I 

CD 
O 

a 

a 
o 

CD 

2 

a 
o 
O 

CD 

.Q 

a 

3 

Sz; 

a 

CD 

a 

CD 

> 
a 

a 
« 

2 

a 
o 
D 

1925      

58 

51 

59 

61 

191 

68 

63 

92 

329 

302 

354 

468 

677 

720 

1,210 

1,369 

1,000 

dots. 

295 

300 

374 

379 

1,158 

469 

568 

558 

2,479 

2,309 

2,929 

3,580 

5,347 

4,571 

7,162 

7,  656 

1,000 

dols. 

309 

307 

392 

391 

1,296 

535 

53 

451 

2,297 

2,209 

2,510 

2,693 

4,106 

3,165 

4,850 

5,428 

54 
121 
124 
113 
185 
164 
94 
272 
152 
139 
374 
699 
905 
693 
929 
1,  122 

1,000 

dols. 

263 

616 

529 

530 

751 

605 

442 

1,009 

627 

548 

1,926 

3,008 

3,818 

2,273 

3,094 

3,403 

1,000 

dols. 

284 

645 

498 

501 

643 

425 

281 

357 

382 

423 

1,525 

2,253 

2,972 

1,746 

2,280 

2,587 

6 
4 
1 

10 
20 
32 
68 
138 
217 
389 
737 
1,100 
744 
691 
711 
459 

1,000 

dols. 

50 

26 

13 

59 

109 

191 

252 

449 

798 

1,387 

2,507 

3,070 

2,247 

2,090 

2,106 

1,742 

1,000 

dols. 

52 

29 

14 

52 

75 

167 

245 

428 

803 

1,070 

1,908 

2,430 

1,729 

1,515 

1,554 

1,353 

3 

4 

12 

71 

120 

70 

23 

57 

94 

150 

343 

435 

444 

285 

467 

278 

1,000 

dols. 

13 

19 

70 

352 

601 

392 

98 

263 

446 

536 

1,616 

1,766 

2,065 

1,102 

1,908 

1,304 

1,000 

dols. 

6 

18 

35 

330 

493 

327 

56 

224 

405 

511 

1,318 

1,325 

1,547 

753 

1,262 

1,007 

37 
38 

131 

893 

528 

486 

271 

272 

572 

495 

981 

1,225 

1,792 

1,200 

1,251 

1,720 

1,000 

dols. 

179 

258 

609 

4,045 

2,280 

2,057 

946 

1,028 

2,288 

1,864 

3,990 

4,474 

6,305 

4,296 

4,083 

5.332 

1,000 

dols. 

199 

252 

571 

3,154 

1,538 

1,472 

410 

753 

1,950 

1,523 

2,711 

2,785 

4,435 

3,148 

2,455 

2,618 

764 
1,020 
939 
1,816 
2,441 
2,592 
3,088 
4,064 
4,025 
5,491 
9,697 
15,013 
15,280 
11,  510 

1,000 
dols. 
2,834 
4,178 
4,003 
8,894 
10,  332 
10,460 
11,929 
14,689 
16,664 
20, 345 
36,  097 
47,  408 
49,  355 
36  mi 

1,000 
dols. 
2,502 

1926    

3,513 

1927      

3,727 

1928 

7,763 

1929                         

8,765 

1930    

8,253 

1931                          --  - 

8,374 

1932        

9,702 

1933               

14, 113 

1934 

17,566 

1935 i     

28, 136 

1936  " 

35,  228 

1937  * 

37,  806 

1938  2   -       — --- 

2fi  133 

1939  s 

10,  576  [38,  496(26,  702 

1940  s 

11,170142.083  28,274 

1  Data  before  Jan.  1,  1933,  reflect  net  disposals;  that  is,  total  disposals  minus  reacquirements;  also  before  1934  the  number  of  disposals  include 
whole  farms  only  and  for  1934  and  later,  include  both  whole  and  part  farms.    See  pages  104-107  for  further  discussion  of  these  data. 

J  Amount  of  investment  includes,  in  addition  to  principal  amount  of  the  loan,  the  amount  of  accrued  interest  to  date  of  acquisition  and  ex- 
penses of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Table  84. — Federal  land  banks:  Holdings  of  real  estate,  sheriff Y 

1924-40  * 


certificates,  etc.,  by  Farm  Credit  districts, 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Year 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

1924 

60 
87 
92 
136 
141 
186 
141 
146 
311 
448 
513 
604 
622 
543 
577 
549 
461 

1,000 

dollars 

235 

323 

366 

506 

558 

821 

647 

692 

1,502 

1,931 

2,073 

2,932 

3,029 

2,689 

2.593 

2,468 

1,949 

7 
14 
29 
70 
123 
145 
196 
130 
275 
319 
257 
440 
892 
824 
655 
451 
333 

1,000 

dollars 

92 

108 

136 

341 

513 

523 

707 

485 

887 

1,004 

819 

1,582 

3,127 

2,921 

2,251 

1,566 

1,238 

159 

201 

309 

452 

745 

915 

1,561 

1,883 

1,993 

2,428 

2,125 

1,944 

751 

276 

178 

84 

56 

1,000 

dollars 

644 

676 

1,025 

1,463 

2,535 

3,757 

5,807 

6,489 

6,556 

7,737 

6,484 

5,774 

2,067 

723 

464 

256 

201 

17 
55 
103 
153 
147 
223 
255 
384 
701 
759 
868 
835 
668 
471 
362 
232 
174 

1,000 

dollars 

104 

302 

556 

832 

836 

1,238 

1,332 

2,095 

3,878 

4,028 

4,494 

4,626 

3,996 

2,821 

2,254 

1,407 

1,023 

66 

138 

182 

203 

298 

514 

863 

2,055 

3,833 

5,023 

6,313 

7,671 

6,842 

3,600 

1,324 

748 

294 

1,000 

dollars 

220 

525 

829 

1,252 

1,545 

1,984 

3,077 

6,791 

13,050 

16, 022 

18,  839 
22,  420 

19,  204 
10,009 

3,709 

2,004 

714 

90 

225 

206 

181 

314 

407 

570 

911 

1,534 

1,426 

1,472 

2,060 

2,426 

2,105 

912 

451 

221 

1,000 

dollars 

267 

711 

799 

796 

1,325 

1,705 

2,324 

3,696 

6,566 

165 

405 

281 

607 

1,251 

1,503 

2,105 

3,230 

4.041 

1,000 
dollars 
549 

1925  . 

1,107 

1926 

1,080 

1927 

2,162 

1928 

6,426 

1929 

7,810 

1930.    

10, 554 

1931 

15,  992 

1932 

20,  917 

1933.   

6,453        4,542 
6,275       4,035 
9,121        4,497 
9,930  |     5.834 

23,454 

1934       

21,012 

1935  s               

23,988 

1936 

30,  938 

1937                     

8.385 
4,896 
2,759 
1,336 

7,461 
8,684 
10,  421 
8,576 

37,  514 

1938 

42,921 

1939 

50, 101 

1940... 

42,028 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

United  States 

Year 

N 

11TT1- 

3er 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

Num- 
ber 

Invest- 
ment 

1924 

73 
107 
121 

203 

261 

186 

228 

498 

1,214 

1,737 

1,766 

2,514 

3,197 

3,192 

4,120 

5,599 

5.967 

1,000 

dollars 

410 

599 

660 

1,184 

1,571 

1,146 

1,401 

3,200 

9,309 

13,  391 

13,  304 

20, 123 

24,  751 

23,  383 

27,  926 

36. 149 

108 

358 

334 

390 

457 

385 

377 

555 

594 

742 

872 

1,784 

2,264 

2,  252 

2,577 

3,457 

3.236 

1,000 

dollars 

641 

1,648 

1,466 

1,778 

1,981 

1,810 

1,819 

2,667 

3,168 

3,864 

4,342 

8,086 

9,702 

8,594 

9,230 

12, 666 

12, 181 

13 

23 

22 

25 

24 

17 

94 

213 

506 

758 

811 

1,150 

797 

736 

733 

678 

1,000 

dollars 

73 

164 

158 

170 

162 

131 

437 

803 

2,099 

2,871 

2,821 

3,765 

2,740 

2,753 

2,861 

2,963 

79 
139 
160 
201 
228 
175 
173 
419 
705 
828 
877 
750 
726 
588 
527 
367 

1,000 

dollars 

374 

619 

741 

938 

1,057 

815 

844 

1,980 

3,497 

3,911 

4,209 

4,038 

3,977 

3,041 

2,856 

2,148 

434 
1,006 
2,184 
2,553 
2,021 
1,985 
1,969 
2,205 
2,796 
2,935 
3,051 
3,266 
4,056 
3,790 
3,375 
2.764 

1,000 
dollars 
1,831 
4.266 
8,780 

10,  470 
7,969 
7,777 
7,982 
8,768 

11,907 
12, 108 
12, 097 
13, 181 
15,  856 
15,  349 
13,  595 

11.  407 

1,271 

2,758 
4,023 
5,174 
6,010 
6,641 
8,532 
12,  629 
18,  503 
21, 945 
22,960 
27,  515 
29,075 
25,838 
3  24, 024 
25.801 

1,000 
dollars 
5,440 

1925 

11,048 

1926 

16,  596 

1927 

21, 892 

1928    .       

26, 478 

1929           

29,  517 

1930_          

36,  931 

1931 

53,  658 

1932 

83,336 

1933    .       

96,  774 

1934 

96,  769 

1935  a 

119, 636 

1936 

129, 317 

1937 

118, 182 

1938 

2 115,  556 

1939 

125,  894 

1940 

38, 198 

38C 

1, 9€ 

3 

2 

26 

1. 

4f.fi 

1 

.488 

7,163 

21,412 

109,  460 

1  See  pp.  102-104  for  discussion  of  these  data. 

s  Before  1935  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of  farms  were  charged  to  operating  expenses;  subsequently  they  were  capitalized  into  invest- 
ment.   Similarly,  delinquent  interest  accumulated  was  charged  to  operating  expenses  before  1935;  since  then  it  is  capitalized  into  investment. 
3  Excludes  judgments  not  constituting  legal  title. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Table  85. — Federal  land  banks:   Principal  amount  of  loans  outstanding,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  Dec.  31, 

1918-40 ' ' 


Year 

Spring- 

Balti- 

Colum- 

Louis- 

New- 

St. 

St. 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Hous- 

Berke- 

Spo- 

United 

field 

more  J 

bia 

ville 

Orleans 

Louis 

Paul 

ton 

ley 

kane 

States 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1918 

5,671 
11,487 

6,091 
11,836 

7,789 
15,975 

10,  082 
21.183 

11,309 
20,  375 

10,  739 
23,010 

22, 422 
39, 405 

10,8110 

37,  583 

16,245 
21,  993 

15,167 
33,  443 

9,498 
15,  471 

24, 395 
38, 834 

156,214 

1919 

293,  595 

1920. 

13,  299 

14,  298 

19,  387 

26, 138 

24,268 

29,321 

46,  481 

46,  536 

29,133 

39,  283 

17,  315 

44,220 

349,  679 

1921 

16,084 

17,765 

29,563 

35,  616 

30,  972 

36,  513 

53,591 

55,  259 

35,  961 

■IS,  403 

20,  278 

52,  518 

432,  523 

1922 

22,584 

29,278 

45,  729 

58,717 

51,  662 

52.085 

77,750 

72,  827 

53,980 

70, 710 

29,855 

74,  309 

639,  486 

1923.. 

29,801 

40,183 

51,  655 

75,  817 

70,  447 

58,687 

101,077 

91, 701 

67,  865 

90,094 

35,  607 

86,663 

799,  597 

1924 

35,  190 

49,  748 

56,  525 

'.ill.TIH 

90,535 

65,455 

112,385 

110,676 

81,  934 

102,  387 

39,  247 

92,  746 

927,  568 

1925 

40,220 

57,  709 

62,  571 

99,553 

100,  262 

69.  220 

117,168 

124, 034 

84,  950 

113,511 

42,004 

94,477 

1,11115,085 

1926 

43,  789 

62,  757 

64,  730 

108,  757 

105,  251 

78,  745 

124,  531 

136,  337 

86,  672 

126,  629 

46, 159 

93,  462 

1,077,819 

1927 

48,  729 
50,144 

66,074 
69,  229 

66,588 
65,077 

116,809 
123,008 

111,719 
110,883 

90,  989 
102,  573 

127, 009 
125,  675 

152,604 
163,  442 

90, 043 
90,  191 

139,  869 
146,  789 

50,731 
52,  121 

94,390 
95,  389 

1,155,644 

1928 

1, 194,  821 

1929..         

50,543 
49,  755 
49,894 
49,  763 
51,  737 
67,  879 
72, 072 
73,642 
74,848 
74, 487 
72,354 
70,  214 

69,  937 
68,769 
67,056 
64,851 
67,  257 
82,815 
84,692 
79, 387 
78,  292 
76,  376 
73,060 

70,  374 

62,449 
58,427 
54,  857 
50, 406 
55,038 
82,310 
79, 423 
73,  758 
69,  803 
66,  958 
63,900 
62,  263 

123,  643 
121,644 
120,  816 
115,829 
125,214 
201, 128 
210.  009 
205,  507 
199,  647 
192,  958 
184,  552 
176, 127 

109,  655 
108,  373 
103,091 

95,  786 
92,  682 

96,  704 
87,  881 
79,  813 
76,  773 
75,  514 
73,  661 
73,  410 

107,  243 
107, 185 
104,  958 
98,  791 
111,182 
170,  536 
197,  216 
202,094 
201,  905 
1S9,  683 
193,  295 
187,  540 

123,026 
119,  133 
113,079 
108, 037 
129,289 
286,  664 
329,  963 
331,  382 
322,  272 
307,313 
295,  523 
286,  279 

165,717 
167,  810 
166,  223 
163, 184 
190.401 
334,  762 
3a3, 146 
396,  740 
400, 314 
392, 193 
375,  498 
365,  808 

88,984 
89,  363 
88,  305 

80,    187 

88,044 
149,  832 
170,918 
173,  081 
172,  327 
166, 712 
159,  519 
154,742 

150,726 
153,217 
156,435 
156,222 
166,  963 
216,  760 
219,686 
218, 167 
211,102 
203,864 
194,  563 
189,  290 

52,264 
51,  695 
50,179 
48,894 
61,514 
113,  600 
123,035 
122,918 
123,  292 
122, 125 
117,052 
115,163 

94,  327 
94,  233 
93, 005 
90,  314 
93,  386 
112,802 
113,  884 
107, 069 
104,  732 
104, 041 
101,  678 
100, 008 

1, 198,  514 

1930. .. 

1,189,604 

1931 

1, 167,  898 

1932 

1, 128,  564 

1933.  .. 

1,  232,  707 

1934 

1,  915,  792 

1935 

2,071,925 

1936      

2,064,158 

1937 

2, 035,  307 

1938     

1,  982,  224 

1939 

1,  904,  655 

19-40 

1,851,218 

'Seepages  107-108. 

>  Includes  Puerto  Rico. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  86. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation: 
Amounts  of  bonds  issued  and  reacquired  during  the 
year,  and  amounts  outstanding  on  Dec.  31,  1934-40  1 


Year 

Issued 

Reacquired 

Outstanding 
Dee.  31 

1934              

Dollars 

1,133.685,800 

462,  753,  500 

35, 113,  300 

20,  006,  400 

0 

25, 000,  000 

0 

Dollars 
154,072,500 

54,  949,  900 
345,  700 

27,  325,  000 

27, 106, 000 
133,  372, 000 

10, 000,  000 

Dollars 
979,  613,  300 

1935     .    

1,  387,  416,  900 

1936         

1,  422, 184,  500 

1937           

1,414,865,900 

1938              - 

1, 387,  759,  900 

1939              

1,279,387,900 

1940              

1,  269,  387,  900 

Total 

1, 676, 559, 000 

407, 171, 100 

'  See  pages  111-112. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table   87. — Federal  Farm   Mortgage  Corporation: 
Amounts  of  bonds  sold,  by  type  of  purchaser,  1934—40 


Year 

Sales  to  in- 
vesting public 

Sales  to  gov- 
ernmental 
agencies 

Total  sales ' 

1934 

Dollars 

133,545,300 

141,  622,  000 

35, 083,  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dollars 

211,495,000 

54,  569,  200 

5,000 

20,  000,  000 

0 

25,  000,  000 

0 

Dollars 
345,  040,  300 

1935 

196, 191, 200 

1936 

35, 088, 000 

1937. 

20,  000,  000 

1938. 

0 

1939. 

25,  000,  000 
0 

1940 

Total 

310, 250,  300 

311,069,200 

621,  319,  500 

'  Total  sales  do  not  equal  total  bonds  issued  (in  table  86)  as  bonds 
are  issued  for  exchange  with  farm  loan  bonds  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  or  exchanged  for  mortgages  from  borrowers  in  lieu  of  cash. 
See  pp.  112-113. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table 


-Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner:   Number  and  amount  of  first-  and  second- 
mortgage  loans  outstanding,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  Dec.  31,  1934—40 


1934 


Federal  land  bank  first 
mortgages 

Land  Bank  Commissioner 

Total 

District 

First  mortgages 

Second  mortgages 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

25,  585 
34,  228 
40, 148 
70,  727 
56,  118 
45,  198 
87,056 
63,  890 
49,611 
69,  938 
25,  453 
38,  392 

Dollars 

67,  878,  826 
82,  815,  009 
82,  310,  002 
201,  127,  535 
96,  703,  612 
170,  535,  617 
286,  664,  032 
334,  762,  347 
149,  832,  096 
216,  759, 988 
113,  600,  270 
112,802,320 

2,335 
6,385 
23, 014 
19.  708 
14,868 
13, 156 
21,124 
9,280 
11,224 
9,879 
9,125 
8,878 

Dollars 
4,  444, 164 
10,  337,  395 
26,  098,  413 
28, 181,  913 
12,  375,  818 
20,  215,  063 
37,  573,  132 

20,  857,  395 
18,  950,  596 
16,  640,  380 

21,  702, 144 
16, 755, 452 

8,641 

6,710 
13, 364 
24,108 

7,387 
10,654 
46,  840 
28, 637 
19,128 
14,  576 
10,  263 

8,015 

Dollars 
16, 146,  492 
11,  765,  292 
22,  388,  517 
39,  925,  244 
8, 984, 287 
22,  239,  627 
86, 497,  786 
65,  076,  353 
36,  778,  922 
29, 586, 477 
25,  769,  767 
17,  534,  479 

10, 976 
13,  095 
36,  378 
43, 816 

22,  255 

23,  810 
67,964 
37, 917 
30,  352 

24,  455 
19,  388 
16, 893 

Dollars 
20,  590,  656 

22, 102, 687 

48,  480,  930 

68, 107, 157 

21,  360,  105 

42,  454,  690 

St.  Paul...       

124,  070,  918 

85,933,748 

Wichita 

55,  729,  518 

46,  220,  857 

47,471,911 

34, 289, 931 

Total 

606,344 

1, 915, 791, 654 

148,  976 

234, 131,  865 

198, 323 

382,  693,  243 

347,299 

616,  825, 108 

249 


Table  88. 


— Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  and  amount  of  first-  and  second- 
mortgage  loans  outstanding,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  Dec.  37,  1934-40 — Continued 


1935 


District 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

Total-. 


Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 


Total- 


Springfield  _  _ 
Baltimore . . . 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

Total- 


Springfield. . 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

Total- 


Federal  land  bank  first 
mortgages 


Number 


27, 463 
34,  786 
39,  722 
73, 608 
53, 105 
49,  536 
99,929 
73,  467 
55,  759 
70,  983 
26,  581 
38,  864 


643,  803 


Amount 


Dollars 
72,  072,  219 
84,  692,  289 
79,  423,  124 
210,  008, 413 
87,  880,  684 
197,  216,  227 
329,  963,  356 
383, 145,  850 
170,  917,  772 
219,  686, 198 
123,  035,  189 
113,  883,  400 


2,  071,  924,  721 


Land  Bank  Commissioner 


First  mortgages 


Number 


3,570 
6,924 
26,  318 
23,  715 
16,  861 
18, 486 
28,490 
12,  722 
14,  477 
11,  630 
11, 146 
10,  616 


184,  955 


Amount 


Dollars 
6, 849,  800 
10, 976,  908 

29,  554,  508 
34,  815, 191 
14,  069,  938 

30,  444,  942 
52,  581,  009 
30, 190, 190 
23,  799.  559 
19, 106, 149 
26,  799,  240 
20,  316,  036 


299,  503,  470 


Second  mortgages 


Number 


11,145 
8,129 

14,  512 
27,  599 

7,951 

15,  216 
59,  557 
37,  486 
25,  968 

16,  888 
12, 165 

9,634 


246,  250 


Amount 


Dollars 

20,  946,  670 
14,  322,  319 
24,  251,  844 
46,  857, 151 

9,  867,  215 
35,  600, 107 
116,994,049 
89,  478,  931 
50,  494,  708 
33,  851,  385 
30,  934,  619 

21,  623,  950 


495,  222,  948 


Total 


Number 


14,  715 

15,  053 
40,  830 
51,314 
24,812 
33,  702 
88,047 
50,208 
40,445 
28,518 
23,311 
20,250 


431,  205 


1936 


28,378 
32,  695 
37,  714 
73,  237 
49,  315 
49,  325 
101,  610 
76,  707 
56,  892 
70,  765 
26,  457 
36,  733 


639,  828 


73,  641,  471 

79,  386,  640 

73,  758,  291 

205,  507, 180 

79, 813,  353 

202,  093,  412 

331,381,883 

396,  739, 885 

173,  680,  878 

218, 167,  404 

122,  918,  157 

107,  069,  390 


2,  064, 157,  944 


4,198 
7,073 
26,  948 
24,  575 
17, 197 
20,145 
30, 176 
13,  667 
15,  536 
12,  563 
11,  826 
10,  926 


194, 830 


8,  013,  946 
10,  999,  372 
29,  768,  538 
36,  041,  453 
14, 166, 166 
33,  206,  463 
55,  417,  862 
32,  394,  374 
25,  092,  594 
20, 148, 162 
28,  462,  380 
20,  690,  586 


314,401.896 


12,  371 
8,768 
14,  526 
28,081 
7,868 
16,  938 
62,  395 
40,  499 
27,  981 
18, 177 
12,  577 
10,  071 


260,  252 


22,  978,  301 
15,  432,  405 
23, 967, 836 
47,  359,  752 
9,  804,  794 
40,  068,  682 
121,  324,  417 
97,  506,  400 
53,  716,  841 
35,  644,  675 
32,  035,  701 
22,  536,  847 


522,  376,  651 


16,  669 
15,  841 
41,  474 
52,656 
25,  065 
37, 083 
92,  571 
54,166 
43,  517 
30,740 
24,403 
20,997 


455,  082 


1937 


29, 113 
32,  490 
36,  893 
72,  567 

48,  285 

49,  686 
99,524 
77,  919 
56,  898 
69,  729 
26,  677 
35,  995 

635,  776 


74,  848,  057 

78,  291,  768 

69,  803,  237 

199,  647,  307 

76,  772,  731 

201,  904,  646 

322, 271,  998 

400,  313,  605 

172,  327,  387 

211,  102,  132 

123,  291,  565 

104,  732,  315 


2, 035, 306,  748 


4,590 
6,959 
27, 130 
24,  367 
17,  297 
20,  065 
28,  982 
13, 360 
15,  523 
12,  981 
11,  849 
10, 788 


193,  891 


8,  711, 159 
10, 181, 136 
29,  368,  970 
34,  327,  690 
13,  411,  947 
32,  135,  423 
51,936,116 
31,  343,  262 
24,  274, 102 
19,  659, 164 
27, 288, 482 
19,  582,  850 


302,  220,  301 


13, 180 

9,088 
14,  461 
27,  581 

8,148 

17,  435 
60,  863 
40,  824 
28, 125 

18,  498 
12,  925 
10,  272 


261,  400 


23,  977,  950 
15,  493,  604 
23,  267,  438 
44,  519,  495 
9,  498,  580 
40,  089,  024 
115,  651,  186 
96,  691,  969 
53,  032,  392 
34,  296,  847 
31,  813,  956 
22,  196,  542 


510,  52S,  983 


17,  770 
16,047 
41,  591 
51,  948 
25,  445 
37,  500 
89, 845 
54,184 
43,648 
31, 479 
24,774 
21,  060 


455,  291 


1938 


29,  501 
32, 145 
36,  512 
72, 106 
48, 197 
49,  928 
95,  934 
77,011 
55,  931 
68, 878 
26,  735 
35,  903 


628,  781 


74,  487, 383 
76, 375,  552 
66,  958, 019 

192, 958, 381 

75,  513,  683 
199,  682, 955 
307, 313, 364 
392, 193, 074 
166,  711,  725 
203, 863, 796 
122, 125,  221 
104,  040,  854 


1, 982,  224,  007 


4,774 
6,702 
27,  264 
23,  662 
17,  508 
19,  558 
26,  868 
12, 874 
14,  853 
13, 007 
11,582 
10,  642 


189,  294 


8,  737,  796 

9,  000,  440 
28, 179, 163 
31,002,926 
12,  426,  260 
29,  438, 957 
45,  301,  671 
28,  951, 973 
21,  698,  999 
18,  234,  994 
24,  991,  510 
17,  988,  083 


275,  952,  772 


13,  605 
9,150 

14,  542 
27,433 

8,734 

17,  733 
57,  514 
40,  071 
27,  572 

18,  578 
13,  224 
10,  630 


258,78 


23,  616, 999 
14,  581,  562 
22, 378,  270 
41, 130,  565 
9,  332,  062 
38,  693,  847 
103,117,928 
90,532,011 
49,  515,  233 
31.  593,  672 
30, 892,  028 
21,  513,  847 


476, 898,  024 


18,379 
15, 852 
41,806 

51,  095 
26,242 
37,291 
84, 382 

52,  945 
42,  425 
31,  585 
24,  806 
21,  272 


448, 080 


Amount 


Dollars 
27,  796,  470 
25,  299,  227 
53,  806,  352 
81, 672, 342 
23, 937, 153 
66, 045,  049 
169,  575,  058 
119,  669,  121 
74,  294,  267 
52,  957,  534 
57,  733.  859 
41,  939,  986 


794,  726,  418 


30,  992,  247 
26,  431,  777 
53,  736,  374 
83,  401,  205 
23,  970,  960 
73,  275, 145 
176,  742,  279 
129, 900,  774 
78,  809,  435 
55,  792,  837 
60,  498,  081 
43,  227,  433 


,  778,  547 


32,  689, 109 
25,  674,  740 
52,  636,  408 
78,  847, 185 
22,  910, 527 
72,  224, 447 
167,  587,  302 
128, 035,  231 
77, 306. 494 
53, 956, 011 
59, 102,  438 
41,  779,  392 


812, 749,  284 


32, 354,  795 
23,  582, 002 
50,  557,  433 
72, 133,  491 
21,  758,  322 
68, 132, 804 
148,  419,  599 
119,  483,  984 
71,  214,  232 
49,  828,  666 
55, 883, 538 
39, 501, 930 


752, 850,  796 


250 


Table 


. — Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  and  amount  of  first-  and  second- 
mortgage  loans  outstanding,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  Dec.  31,  1934-40 — Continued 


1939 


Federal  land  bank  first 
mortgages 

Land  Bank  Commissioner 

Total 

District 

First  mortgages 

Second  mortgages 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Springfield 

29,  567 
31,400 
36,  172 
71,  247 
47,472 
49,  500 
93,  533 
74,  670 
55,  013 
67,819 
26,  457 
35,  606 

Dollars 

72,  353,  948 

73,059,513 

63,  899,  847 

184,  551, 589 

73,661,319 

193,  295,  079 

295,  522,  •(  36 

375,  498, 313 

159,  519,  365 

194,562,987 

117,051,906 

101,678,412 

4,809 
6,460 
27,  246 
22,883 
17,480 
18,872 
26,  067 
12,  300 
14,481 
13,020 
11,282 
10,448 

Dollars 
8, 307, 675 
7,921,516 
26,  616,  785 
27, 832, 333 
11,404,190 
26,  448,  042 
41,  483,  072 
25,  979,  907 
19,857,115 
17,  000,  648 
22,671,411 
16,  244,  432 

13,781 
9,003 
14,  630 
27, 052 
8,983 

17,  594 
55,  379 
37,  891 
26,  657 

18,  616 
13,  262 
10,  880 

Dollars 
22,  483,  621 
13,  281, 125 
21,338,5/3 
37,  396,  217 
8,  923,  548 
35,  802.  021 
93,  550,  491 
82,  218, 164 
45,113,234 
29,  095.  013 
29,  402,  867 
20,510,811 

18, 590 
15, 463 
41, 876 
49,  935 
26,  463 
36,  466 
81,446 
50, 191 
41,  138 
31,  636 
24,544 
21,  328 

Dollars 
30,791,296 

Baltimore 

21,202,641 

Columbia 

Louisville  - 

47,  955,  358 
65,  228,  550 

New  Orleans - 

20,  327,  738 
62,  247,  063 

St.  Paul 

135,  033,  563 

108, 198,  071 
64, 9'<0  349 

46,  095,  661 

Berkeley 

52,  074,  278 

Spokane.          

36,  755,  243 

Total 

618,  456 

1,904,655,014 

185,  348 

251,  764, 126 

253, 728 

439, 115,  685 

439,  076 

690,879,811 

1940 

Springfield 

29,670 
30,  728 
35,  992 
70,  218 
47,  165 
49,  267 
91,776 
73, 984 
54, 861 
67,  446 
26,  520 
35,471 

70,  213,  475 
70,  374,  337 
62,  262,  912 
176, 127,  399 
73,  409, 628 
187,  540,  449 
286,  279,  301 
365,  808,  195 
154,741,893 
189,  289,  645 
115,  163,  409 
100,  007,  706 

4,983 

6,262 

27,  459 

22,  171 

17,  798 

18,  601 
25.  279 
12, 177 
14,  260 
13, 273 
11,177 
10,  307 

8,  239,  346 
7,211,902 
25,  686,  575 
25,  227,  925 
11, 120,  373 
24,  579,  356 
39,  736,  952 
24,611,275 
18, 686, 884 
16,  441,  308 
21,  578, 706 
15, 795,  932 

14,235 
8,960 
15,  053 
26, 942 
9,680 
17,  686 
50, 136 
36,611 
26, 179 
19,  273 
13,  514 
11,  210 

22,  032,  597 
12,353,014 
21,048,114 
34,  645,  283 
9, 428, 977 
33, 774,  626 
80,674,719 
74,  887,  056 
42,  025,  433 

28,  654,  594 

29,  424,  542 
20,  430,  401 

19,  218 
15,  222 
42,  512 
49, 113 
27,  478 
36,  287 
75,415 
48,  788 
40,439 
32,  546 
24,691 
21,  517 

30,271,943 
19,564,916 
46,  734,  689 

Baltimore 

59,  873,  208 

20,  549,  350 

68,  353,  982 

St.  Paul                  

120,411,671 

99,498,331 

Wicnita     

60,712,317 

45,  095,  902 

Berkeley 

Spokane. 

51,  003,  248 
36,  226,  333 

Total 

613,  098 

1,851,218,349 

183,  747 

238,  916,  534 

249,  479 

409,  379,  356 

433,  226 

648,  295,  890 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Table  89. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Amount  of  loans  closed,  by  States,  1933-40  ' 


State  and  division 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Maine 

1,000  dollars 
690 
80 
214 
564 
51 
246 

1,000  dollars 

2,395 

426 

967 

1,952 

208 

1,263 

1,000  dollars 
1,236 
186 
334 
827 
128 
713 

1,000  dollars 
391 
137 
199 
670 
130 
505 

1,000  dollars 
188 
65 
115 
511 
142 
376 

1,000  dollars 
132 

80 
124 
309 

60 
338 

1,000  dollars 
48 
56 
87 
283 
45 
368 

1,000  dollars 
60 

Npw  Hampshire 

62 

125 

240 

67 

262 

New  England 

1,845 

7,211 

3,424 

2,032 

1,397 

1,043 

887 

816 

New  York - 

871 

265 

1,589 

7,749 
2,741 
5,943 

3,186 

978 

1,097 

1,638 
574 
716 

1,306 
514 

457 

927 
426 
288 

926 
415 
239 

1,011 

641 

305 

Middle  Atlantic  -.- - 

2,725 

16, 433 

5,261 

2,928 

2,277 

1,641 

1,580 

1,957 

Ohio                              

860 
1,229 
3,722 

866 
2,280 

18,  580 
20, 133 
21,463 

19,  525 
33,  916 

5,408 
4,862 

15,  322 
7,498 

18,  535 

1,547 
2,088 
6,436 
2,802 
3,292 

1,067 
1,188 
3,092 
932 
1,062 

898 

1,080 

2,310 

302 

467 

798 

1,018 

2,097 

378 

325 

1,051 

Indiana 

1,129 

Illinois.-  .-      - -- 

2,578 

493 

370 

East  North  Central   .   

8,957 

113,617 

51,  625 

16, 165 

7,341 

5,057 

4,616 

5,621 

3,930 
3,415 
1,935 
1,450 
656 
3,366 
2,986 

33,845 
35,  121 
11,  598 
29,788 
17,  073 
23,404 
30,  595 

14,  963 
19,  226 
7,350 
9,470 
7,639 
9,018 
11,  135 

5,597 
8,010 
2,541 
1,863 
2,626 
4,448 
4,372 

1,459 
3,830 

952 
0 

901 
2,484 
1,692 

689 
2,132 

659 
0 

394 
1,553 
1,094 

573 
2,022 

455 
0 

264 
1,152 

982 

709 

2,498 

719 

North  Dakota - -- 

0 

South  Dakota.  - - 

334 

1,271 

1,112 

West  North  Central     

17,  738 

181,  424 

78, 801 

29,  457 

11,318 

6,621 

5,448 

6,643 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  89. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Amount  of  loans  closed,  by  States,  1933-40 x — Continued 


State  and  division 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Delaware 

1,000  dollars 

104 

972 

2,191 

914 

1,265 

2,471 

2,193 

2,393 

1,000  dollars 
347 
2,608 
5,300 
2,204 
13, 160 
8,591 
12,  774 
5,926 

1,000  dollars 

59 

615 

1,071 

226 

2,297 

1,394 

1,660 

831 

1,000  dollars 
31 
451 
579 
271 
873 
601 
808 
395 

1,000  dollars 
38 
226 
416 
172 
668 
359 
572 
255 

1,000  dollars 
21 
121 
242 
105 
610 
293 
769 
197 

1,000  dollars 
19 
107 
207 
102 
788 
354 
843 
244 

1,000  dollars 
10 

Maryland..                            

164 

389 
152 

West  Virginia. 

1,336 
550 

Florida                       

930 
494 

12,  503 

50,  910 

8,153 

4,009 

2,706 

2,358 

2,664 

4,025 

Kentucky.     .     .  

1,796 

1,009 

833 

1,113 

14,  222 
11,164 
6,965 
7,809 

2,849 

2,683 

1,322 

934 

931 

1,275 

596 

441 

518 
654 
610 
343 

471 
577 
778 
535 

504 
663 
704 
538 

727 

691 

1  054 

858 

4,751 

40, 160 

7,788 

3,243 

2,125 

2,361 

2,409 

3,330 

469 

306 

1, 028 

9,340 

4,061 
4,573 
12,637 
37,  803 

2,273 

806 

4,359 

7,967 

1,216 

284 

1,848 

5,041 

460 

265 

890 

3,540 

396 

341 

598 

2,655 

275 

353 

541 

2,796 

434 

514 

694 

Texas            

4,611 

West  South  Central . 

11, 143 

59,  074 

15,  405 

8.389 

5,155 

3,990 

3,965 

6,253 

Montana.. _ - 

890 
626 
114 
407 

44 
258 
457 

44 

8,613 
8,217 
3,305 
6,490 
1,802 

730 
3,905 

405 

3,252 

1,725 

1,123 

3,325 

905 

669 

1,782 

211 

705 
614 
441 
1,462 
330 
458 
588 
149 

389 
418 
303 
748 
275 
333 
210 
74 

433 
488 
264 
437 
184 
273 
138 
53 

427 
533 
277 
532 
215 
296 
72 
15 

525 

Idaho.   -  - 

667 

281 

673 

262 

367 

Utah                      

102 

U 

2,840 

33, 467 

12,  992 

4,747 

2,750 

2,270 

2,367 

2,888 

1,617 

724 

5,969 

6,607 

7,422 

36,723 

1,771 
1,971 
8,678 

843 

920 

4,154 

693 

745 

3,199 

645 

579 

2,687 

707 

645 

1,942 

735 

681 

3,445 

Pacific.-  - -  - 

8,310 

50,  752 

12,  420 

5,917 

4,637 

3,911 

3,294 

4,861 

United  States     -  - 

70,  812 

553,  048 

195,  869 

76,887 

39,  706 

29, 152 

27,230 

36, 394 

1  See  pp.  122-123  for  discussion  of  these  data. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  90. — Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  and  amount  of  loans  closed  as  single 
Federal  land  bank,  joint  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  and  single  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1933—39  l 


1933 


District 

Total  loans  closed 

Single  Federal  land  bank 
loans 

Joint   Federal  land  bank 
and   Land   Bank   Com- 
missioner loans 

Single    Land    Bank    Com- 
missioner loans 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Springfield 

2,444 
3,931 
7.005 
6.017 
3.162 
5,754 
9,840 
8,386 
3,215 
5,908 
4,249 
3,140 

Dollars 

7,  098, 100 
10,  614,  200 
15, 400,  462 
17,  259,  200 

3, 845, 475 
21,  457,  615 
33,  502,  300 
39, 453,  600 

8.  698, 100 
24,  095,  250 
20,  517,  600 

9, 008,  874 

816 

657 

725 

2,411 

236 

1,849 

3,490 

4,815 

843 

1,165 

1,071 

934 

Dollars 
2, 128,  500 
1, 805,  400 
1, 600, 300 
6, 751,  300 
709,  700 
8,  828,  015 
10,  387,  800 
22,  307,  600 

2,  529,  400 
5,  683,  400 
6, 029,  600 

3,  046,  949 

700 

732 
1,849 
1,608 

313 
1,278 
4,174 
1,631 

447 
1,508 
1,477 

571 

Dollars 
3, 236, 100 
4, 295, 600 
8, 737,  355 

7,  970, 100 
1,232,975 

8,  404,  000 
20,  459,  600 
13,  281,  900 

2,  488,  000 
12, 146,  250 
10,  932, 100 

3, 158,  600 

928 
2,542 
4,431 
1,998 
2,613 
2,627 
2,176 
1,940 
1,925 
3,235 
1,701 
1,635 

Dollars 
1, 733, 500 

4, 513,  200 

Columbia 

5,062,807 

2, 537,  800 

1,  902,  800 

4,  225,  600 

St.  Paul  

2,  654,  900 

3,  864, 100 

3,  680,  700 

6,  265,  600 

3,  555,  900 

2, 803,  325 

Total-. -.- 

63,  051 

210, 950,  776 

19,012 

71, 807,  964 

16,  288 

96, 342, 580 

27,  761 

42, 800,  232 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  90. — Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  and  amount  of  loans  closed  as  single 
Federal  land  bank,  joint  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  and  single  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,  1933-39  l — Continued 


1934 


District 

Total  loans  closed 

Single  Federal  land  bank 
loans 

Joint   Federal  land   bank 
and   Land   Bank   Com- 
missioner loans 

Single    Land    Bank    Com- 
missioner loans 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

10,643 
11,423 
31,809 
47,  408 
20,389 
24,349 
70,  933 
43,  204 
31,322 
22, 116 
18, 521 
16,086 

Dollars 

35,  945,  300 

34, 245, 100 

69,  690, 096 

145,  589,  691 

29, 898,  800 

102,581,925 

271,314,550 

230, 825,  774 

116,961,000 

94,  651,  300 

97, 886, 400 

53,913,520 

1,257 
1,531 
1,611 
6,733 
860 
4,061 
8,646 
8,670 
3,262 
2,085 
1,912 
1,221 

Dollars 
2, 969, 500 
3, 753,  400 
3,  647,  600 
18,  973, 491 
2, 303, 300 
19,815,625 
22,  873,  700 
37, 040, 224 
10,  372,  300 
8,  053,  500 
11,866,600 
3,711,900 

5,799 

4,492 

9,796 

19, 077 

2,924 

8,611 

39,  457 

20,621 

15,  585 

9,245 

7,379 

5,312 

Dollars 
26, 416,  200 
22, 160,  600 
42,  727,  679 
96, 175,  800 
12,  760,  975 
65,  007,  800 
207,  897,  050 
165,407,700 
85,  899,  800 
68, 369, 350 
63,  914,  200 
31,923,100 

3,687 
5,400 
20,402 
21,  598 
16,605 

11,  677 
22,830 
13,913 

12,  475 
10,  786 

9,230 
9,553 

Dollars 
6,  559, 600 

8,331,100 

23,314,817 

30, 440, 400 

14,  828,  525 

St.  Louis          - 

17,  758,  500 

St.  Paul... 

40,  543, 800 

Omaha    ..  

28, 377, 850 

20, 688, 900 

Houston 

18,  228,  450 

22, 105,  600 

Spokane 

18,  278,  520 

Total 

34S,  203 

1,283,503,456 

41,849 

145.381,140 

148,  298 

888,  666,  254 

158,056 

249,  456.  062 

1935 

4,242 

2,462 

5,153 

9,598 

2,940 

11,  899 

23.  925 

16,  269 

12,010 

5,424 

4,708 

3,949 

13,  952, 400 
9,062,000 
9, 794, 374 
32, 520,  900 
4, 732, 075 
61, 130,  500 
103, 815,  900 
99,  560,  200 
48,  790,  500 
21, 104,  200 
24, 429, 400 
16, 174.  100 

321 
321 

264 

1,077 

127 

1,505 

2,044 

2,831 

1,444 

893 

431 

317 

811,900 

944,300 

508,  900 

3,351,900 

343, 700 

8, 085,  300 

6,  216,  800 

12,  257, 700 

4,  487, 100 

3, 223,  600 

2,  385,  200 

1, 090,  700 

2,167 
1,415 
1,208 
3,707 
353 
4,596 
13, 147 
8,674 
6,651 
2,173 
1,826 
1,470 

9, 838,  200 

7, 087,  700 

5,  217,  438 

21, 135, 800 

2,054,150 

41,  717, 100 

79, 928,  300 

75, 247,  200 

38,  237,  300 

14, 189,  300 

15, 845,  300 

10,  343,  650 

1,764 
726 
3,681 
4,814 
2,460 
5,798 
8,734 
4,764 
3,915 
2,358 
2,451 
2,162 

3, 302, 300 

l,  030,  noo 

Columbia 

4,068,036 

8, 033,  200 

New  Orleans 

2,  334, 225 

St.  Louis 

11,  328, 100 

St.  Paul 

17,  670,  800 

Omaha.. 

12, 055,  300 

6, 066, 100 

Houston _ 

3,691,300 

6, 198,  900 

4,  739,  750 

Total 

102,  579 

445,  066,  549 

11,  575 

43,  707, 100 

47,  387 

320, 841, 438 

43,  617 

80,518,011 

1936 

2,669 
1,584 
2,370 
3,846 
1,251 
5,352 
7,706 
7,416 
5,490 
3,634 
2,092 
1.532 

8,  829,  900 

5, 895, 100 

4,  350, 695 

12, 338,  900 

2,  367,  050 

27, 478,  700 

30, 007, 300 

44,  766,  200 

19,  795,  300 

13,  086, 300 

10, 952, 100 

6,  560,  450 

352 
183 
106 
540 
53 
862 
787 
1,423 
824 
532 
195 
156 

828, 100 
544,  800 
206,  800 

1,  745,  700 
306, 100 

4, 578, 600 

2,  284,  300 
6,  223.  400 
2, 446, 800 
1,821,900 
1, 147,  600 

523,  700 

1,398 

852 

609 

1,365 

170 

2,123 

4,111 

4,079 

2,693 

1,568 

687 

694 

6,291,400 

4,  534,  700 

2, 387, 395 

7,281,800 

1,  082,  850 

18,  496,  500 

22,  437,  800 

34,  050,  900 

14,  338, 000 

8,971,400 

6,  605,  900 

4,  680,  600 

919 

549 
1,655 
1,941 
1,028 
2,367 
2,808 
1,914 
1,973 
1,534 
1,210 

682 

1, 710, 400 

Baltimore 

815, 600 

1, 756,  500 

Louisville 

3,311,400 

978, 100 

St.  Louis 

4,  403,  600 

St.  Paul 

6,  285,  200 

4,491,900 

Wichita 

3, 010,  500 

2, 293, 000 

3, 198, 600 

Spokane 

1,  356, 150 

Total.. 

44,942 

186,  427,  995 

6,013 

22,  657,  800 

20,349 

131,159,245 

18, 580 

32,  610,  950 

1937 

Springfield 

2,071 
1,121 

1,784 
2,495 
1,584 
2,671 
2,331 
3,772 
2,715 
2,660 
1,653 
1,189 

7, 007,  500 

4,  293,  600 
3, 142,  508 

7,  945,  400 
2,  974,  944 

13,  380,  300 

8,  883,  900 
22, 164,  200 

9, 163,  600 

8,  915,  600 

9,  430,  900 

5,  809,  450 

287 
168 
94 
442 
247 
592 
297 
805 
446 
426 
209 
160 

730,  700 
434,  200 
210,  685 

1,  378,  200 
457,  844 

2,  591,  500 
914,  500 

3,  547,  200 
1,  286,  300 
1,  455,  700 
1, 196,  700 

588,  400 

1,093 

661 

523 

976 

464 

1,152 

1,287 

1,913 

1,238 

1,087 

812 

610 

4,  895,  900 

3,  369,  600 
1,  752,  250 
4, 802,  800 
1, 839,  325 
9, 007,  800 
6,  747,  900 

16, 136,  100 
6,  381,  600 

5,  744,  800 

6,  674,  500 

4,  540,  550 

691 

292 

1,167 

1,077 

873 

927 

747 

1,054 

1,031 

1,147 

632 

419 

1,  380,  900 

Baltimore 

489,  800 

Cnlnmhia 

1, 179,  573 

Louisville 

1,  764, 400 

New  Orleans 

677,  775 

St.  Louis 

1,781,000 

St.  Paul 

1,221,500 

Omaha.  

2,  480,  900 

Wichita 

1, 495,  700 

Houston    

1,  715,  100 

Berkeley 

1,  559,  700 

Spokane 

680,  .500 

Total. 

26,046 

103,111,902 

4,173 

14,  791,  929 

11,816 

71, 893, 125 

10, 057 

16,  426, 848 

1938 

Springfield. 

1,644 
835 
1,731 
2,475 
2,557 
2,290 
1,039 
2,303 
2,212 
2,  069 
1,442 
1,327 

5,517,300 
3, 030, 100 

3,  344,  442 

7,  495, 100 

4,  669,  925 
11,355,000 

4,  250.  900 
12,  672, 100 

6,  993,  200 
6,  837,  850 

8,  748,  900 

5,  898,  800 

266 
184 
98 
486 
638 
633 
168 
513 
573 
434 
224 
254 

662,  200 

462, 100 

199,  872 

1,  286,  300 

1,  085,  300 

2,  595,  200 
518,  700 

1,  988,  300 
1,  582,  000 
1,  284,  400 
1,  238,  800 
951,800 

875 
435 
578 

1,073 
776 

1,042 
568 

1,133 
988 
818 
778 
633 

3,  943,  200 
2, 192,  800 
2,  029,  190 

4,  760,  900 
2,  723, 150 
7,  738, 000 
3,221,600 
9, 119, 100 
4,  529,  900 
4,  265,  550 
6,  470.  .500 
4,  180,  100 

503 
216 

1,055 
916 

1,143 
615 
303 
667 
651 
817 
440 
440 

911,900 

Baltimore 

375,  200 

Columbia _. 

1, 115,  380 

Louisville 

1, 447, 900 

New  Orleans 

861,  475 

St.  Louis 

1,021,800 

St.  Paul 

510,  600 

Omaha 

1,  564,  700 

Wichita 

881,  300 

Houston 

1,  287,  900 

Berkeley 

1,  039,  600 

Spokane 

766,900 

Total 

21,924 

80,  813,  617 

4,471 

13,  854,  972 

9,697 

55, 173, 990 

7,756 

11, 784, 655 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  90. — Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  and  amount  of  loans  closed  as  single 
Federal  land  bank,  joint  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  and  single  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans,  by  Farm  Credit  districts,    1933-39  1 — Continued 

1939 


District 

Total  loans  closed 

Single  Federal  land  bank 
loans 

Joint   Federal  land   bank 
and   Land   Bank   Com- 
missioner loans 

Single  Land   Bank   Com- 
missioner loans 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Springfield. 

1,535 
696 
1,977 
2,594 
2,072 
1,924 
1,041 
2,268 
2,157 
2,103 
1,022 
1,362 

Dollars 

5,  255, 900 
2,  425,  900 
4,  422,  919 
7, 863,  600 
4, 848,  231 

10, 120,  600 
4, 215,  500 

12,  892,  800 
7, 091,  300 
7, 433, 150 

6,  345,  200 
6, 083,  750 

257 
154 
148 
597 
468 
550 
216 
565 
583 
410 
136 
241 

Dollars 
677,  500 
400,  400 
351,  900 

1,  586,  700 
1, 168, 900 

2,  477,  300 
793,  500 

2,  541,  600 

1,  635,  700 

1,  295,  600 

943,  400 

941,  300 

850 
340 
731 

1,069 
640 
890 
533 

1,189 
946 
908 
546 
651 

Dollars 
3, 781, 000 
1, 678,  600 
2,  867,  425 
4,  849,  400 
2,  875,  281 
6,  712,  900 
2,  943,  500 
9,  208,  500 
4,  514,  200 
4,  892, 100 
4,  585,  900 
4, 316,  350 

428 

202 
1,098 
928 
964 
484 
292 
514 
628 
785 
340 
470 

Dollars 

797, 400 

Raltimore 

346, 900 

1,  203,  594 

1,  427,  500 
804,050 
930,  400 
478,  500 

St.  Paul                   —  --- 

1, 142  700 

941,  400 

1,  245,  450 

815,900 
826, 100 

Total 

20,751 

78, 998, 850 

4,325 

14, 813,  800 

9,293 

53,  225, 156 

7,133 

10, 959,  894 

Total  1933-39 

Springfield 

25,248 
22,  052 
61,829 
74,  433 
33,955 
54,239 
116,  815 
83,  618 
59,  121 
43,  914 
33,  687 
28,585 

83,  606,  400 
69,  566,  000 
110, 145,  496 
231,  012,  791 
53,  336,  500 
247,  504,  640 
455,  990,  350 
462,  334,  874 
217,  493,  000 
176, 123,  650 
178,  310,  500 
103,  448,  944 

3,556 
3,198 
3,046 
12,  286 
2,629 
10,  052 
15,648 
19,  622 
7,975 
5,945 
4,178 
3,283 

8,  808,  400 

8,  344,  600 

6,  726,  057 

35,  073,  591 

6,  374,  844 

48,  971,  540 

43,  989,  300 

85,  906,  024 

24,  339,  600 

22,  818,  100 

24,  807,  900 

10,  854,  749 

12,  882 
8,927 

15,  294 
28,  875 
5,640 
19,  692 
63,  277 
39,240 
28,548 
17,  307 

13,  505 
9,941 

58,  402,  000 

45,  319,  600 

65,  718,  732 

146,  976,  600 

24,  574,  706 

157,  084, 100 

343,  635,  750 

322,  451,  400 

156,  388, 800 

118,  578,  750 

115,028,400 

63, 142,  950 

8,810 
9,927 
33,  489 
33,  272 
25,  686 
24,495 
37,  890 
24,  756 
22,  598 
20,  662 
16,  004 
15,  361 

16,  396, 000 

Baltimore.,  . 

15,  901  XO0 

Columbia 

Louisville. 

New  Orleans -    

37,  700,  707 
48,  962,  600 
22,  386,  950 

41,  449,  000 

St.  Paul 

68,  36.5,  300 

53,  977,  450 

36,  764,  600 

34,  726,  800 
38,  474,  200 

29,  451,  245 

Total 

627,  496 

2,  388,  873, 145 

91,418 

327,  014,  705 

263,  128 

1,  617,  301,  788 

272,  950 

444,  556,  652 

1  See  pages  90-93  and  116-117  for  discussion  of  these  data. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  91. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Principal  repayments  and  loans  paid  in  full,  by  Farm  Credit  districts 

from  organization  to  1940  J 


1935  2 

1936 

1937 

District 

Principal 
repayments 

Loans  paid 
in  full 

Total 

Principal 
repayments 

Loans  paid 
in  full 

Total 

Principal 
repayments 

Loans  paid 
in  full 

Total 

Dollars 
173,  600 
182, 400 
490, 100 

1, 237,  700 
291, 100 
687,  800 

2,  330,  000 

1, 129,  600 
517,  100 
653,  000 
397,  800 
666,  000 

Dollars 
183,  800 
305,  500 
556,  200 

1, 154,  500 
210,  700 
978,  300 
585,  000 
913, 900 
692, 000 
763,  700 
626,  300 
490, 000 

Dollars 
357, 400 
487, 900 

1,  046,  300 

2,  392,  200 
501,  800 

1,  666, 100 

2,  915,  000 
2,  043,  500 
1,  209, 100 
1,  416,  700 
1,  024, 100 
1, 156, 000 

Dollars 
253,  200 
277, 000 
618,  400 

1,  792,  400 
409, 900 

1, 165,  600 

2,  670,  600 
1,  453,  800 

743,  400 
729,000 
892,  500 
781,  200 

Dollars 
432,  300 
529,  400 

987,  800 
1, 799,  500 

502,  300 
1, 419,  000 
1, 100,  800 
1,  257,  000 
1, 185,  700 

909,  000 

988,  000 
658,200 

Dollars 
685,  500 
806, 400 

1,  606,  200 
3,  591,  900 

912,  200 

2,  584,  600 

3,  771,  400 
2,  710,  800 
1, 929, 100 
1,  638,  000 
1,  880,  500 
1,  439,  400 

Dollars 
525, 100 

1, 175,  700 
895, 800 

4,  720,  900 

1,  389,  700 

2,  823,  700 
4,  698,  800 

3,  692,  000 
1, 739, 600 
3, 003,  200 
2, 994,  700 
2, 037,  600 

Dollars 

450,  600 
809,  700 

1,  204,  200 

2,  581,  200 
654,  200 

1,  886,  500 
1,  640,  200 
1,  950,  500 
1,  498,  000 
1,  682,  200 
1,  502,  300 
956,800 

Dollars 

975,  700 

1,  985,  400 

2, 100,  000 

7,  302, 100 

2,  043, 1100 

4,  710,  200 

St.  Paul                   

6,  339,  0110 

5,  642.  500 

3,  237,  600 

4,  685,  400 

4,  497,  000 

2,  994,  400 

Total           . -- 

8,  756,  200 

7,  459,  900 

16,  216, 100 

11,  787,  000 

11,  769,  000 

23,  556,  000 

29,  696, 800 

16,  816,  400 

46,  513,  200 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1, 391,  900 

1, 879, 100 
2, 179,  700 
6, 026,  800 

1,  646,  700 

4,  376,  800 
7,  088,  800 

5,  342,  100 
3,  281,  800 
4, 192,  800 
3,  920,  400 

2,  895,  800 

395,  200 

665,  400 

815,  000 

2,  682,  200 

534,  300 

1,  633,  600 

1,  253,  500 

1,  528,  000 

1,  063,  500 

1,  431, 100 

1, 034,  400 

565,  400 

1,  787, 100 

2,  544,  500 

2,  994,  700 
8,  709,  000 
2, 181,  000 
6, 010,  400 
8,  342,  300 
6,  870, 100 

4,  345,  300 

5,  623,  900 
4, 954,  800 

3,  461,  200 

1,  888,  000 

1,  932,  200 

2,  612,  300 

6,  071,  300 
1,  739,  800 

5,  295,  700 

7,  256,  900 

6,  471,  700 

3,  801,  700 

4,  295,  800 
4,  025,  900 
3, 120,  700 

460,  500 

757,  400 

1, 042,  300 

2,  972,  200 

662,  700 

1,  930,  800 

1,  200,  800 

1,  822,  000 

1, 137,  800 

1,  774,  300 

929,  600 

803,  000 

2,  348,  500 

2,  689,  600 

3,  654,  600 
9, 043,  500 

2,  402,  500 

7,  226,  500 

8,  457,  700 
8,  293,  700 

4,  939,  500 
6,  070, 100 
4,  955,  500 

3,  923,  700 

1,  893,  800 
1, 831, 800 

2,  859,  900 

5,  703,  400 

1,  441,  900 
4,  877,  600 
7,  097,  400 

6,  695,  300 

3,  646,  900 

4,  097,  300 
3,  351,  600 

2,  689,  700 

490,600 
682,  000 

1,  247,  900 

2,  519,  000 
594,  800 

2, 129,  000 
1,  429,  000 
1,  739,  900 
1, 062,  200 
1,  385, 100 
984,000 
733,  000 

2,  384,  400 

Baltimore. ___ 

Columbia  .        

2,  513,  800 
i,  107,  800 
8,  222,  400 

New  Orleans - 

2, 036,  700 

7,  006,  600 

St.  Paul            

8,  526,  400 

8,  435,  200 

4,  709,  100 

5, 482,  400 

Berkeley  - -  -  

4,  335,  600 

3,  422,  700 

Total 

44,  222,  700 

13,601,600 

57,  824,  300 

48,  512,  000 

3 15,  493,  400 

64,  005,  400 

46, 186,  600 

14,  996,  500 

61, 183, 100 

1  See  pages  48-49  and  118-120  for  discussion  of  these  data. 
s  From  organization  in  June  1933  to  Dec.  31,  1935 
3  Includes  loans  sold. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Table  92. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Number  of    loans  outstanding,    number   delinquent   or  extended,  and 

percentage  delinquent,  by  States,  Jan.   1,   1941 


State  and  division 

Loans 
out- 
standing 

Delin- 
quent or 
extended 

Percent- 
age delin- 
quent or 
extended 

State  and  division 

Loans 
out- 
standing 

Delin- 
quent or 
extended 

Percent- 
age del  in 
quent  or 
extended 

Maine                    

Number 
2,087 

526 
1,205 
2,276 

343 
1,763 

Number 
1,170 
108 
317 
500 
87 
323 

Percent 
66.1 
20.5 
26.3 
22.0 
25.4 
18.3 

Kentucky 

Number 
10, 199 
10,550 
11,646 
10, 960 

Number 
1,515 
1,191 
4,408 
5,163 

Percent 
14  9 

Tennessee    . 

11  3 

Vermont 

Alabama 

37.8 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi  ...        

47. 1 

East  South  Central 

43, 355 

12,277 

28.3 

New  England 

8,200 

2,505 

30.5 

6,577 

4,872 

12,  592 

32,546 

558 
1,774 
2,480 
5,518 

8  5 

New  York               . 

8,369 
2,649 
5,280 

2,012 
604 
757 

24.0 
22.8 
14.3 

Louisiana.  . 

36  4 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

19.7 

Pennsylvania 

Texas...  .. 

West  South  Central 

17.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

16.298 

3,373 

20.7 

56,587 

10,  330 

18.3 

Ohio 

13, 100 
15,264 
16,  317 
18,  049 
21,  537 

1.464 
1,311 
1,820 
2,886 
7,444 

11.2 
8.6 
11.2 
16.0 
34.6 

Montana 

Indiana 

5,486 
5,321 
2,824 
6,339 
2,020 
1,218 
3,363 
258 

1,537 

1,254 
825 

1,901 
292 
295 

1,263 
43 

28  0 

Illinois    .  

Idaho 

23  6 

Michigan  

Wyoming 

29  2 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

30  0 

Now  Mexico 

84,267 

14,  925 

17.7 

14  5 

East  North  Central.. 

24  2 

Minnesota 

22,668 
21,214 
13,  393 
13, 161 
9,975 
14, 775 
19,  488 

5,348 
3,690 
1,613 
8,615 
4,329 
7,359 
7,611 

23.6 
17.4 
12.0 
65.5 
43.4 
49.8 
39.1 

Utah. 

37  6 

Iowa 

Nevada 

16  7 

Mountain 

North  Dakota.     

26,829 

7,410 

27  6 

Washington. 

5,491 
5,219 
19,  852 

919 

966 

3,912 

16  7 

Oregon.   __          

18  5 

California 

West  North  Central 

114,  674 

38,  565 

33.  6 

19  7 

Pacific 

Delaware 

268 
1,860 
4,668 
2,487 

13, 283 
9,002 

14, 870 
5,  357 

40 

372 

862 

283 

3,352 

2,895 

4,722 

954 

14.9 
20.0 
18.5 
11.4 
25.2 
32.2 
31.8 
17.8 

30,  562 

5,797 

19  0 

United  States 

Virginia 

432,  567 

108, 662 

25  1 

West  Virginia..  ....      

North  Carolina.  

South  Carolina 

Georgia... . 

Florida 

South  Atlantic 

51,  795 

13,  480 

26.0 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  93. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:   Amount  of  loans  reamortized,  extended,  and  deferred,  by  Farm   Credit 

districts,  1936-40  1 


Reamortizations 

Extensions  and  reextensions 

Deferments 

District 

1936  = 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1937  3 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1937  3 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Springfield 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans.     .. 
St.  Louis.. 

Dollars 

0 

0 

0 

450 

3,450 
0 
0 
0 

2,700 
0 
0 
0 

Dollars 

0 

0 

0 

5,700 

4,500 

2,000 

0 

0 

8,531 

8,020 

0 

0 

Dollars 

25,611 

334, 126 

75, 151 

14, 889 

24,  809 

19, 855 

3, 924. 689 

223,815 

1,  158,  202 

1,222,530 

1,333,305 

9,041 

Dollars 
7,  232, 043 

1,  254,  200 
5,  990, 630 
1,975,611 

676,  279 

2,  272,  721 
9,  668,  692 

32,  367,  222 
9,  772,  438 

3,  480,  302 
2, 994, 934 
8, 368, 900 

Dollars 
5,  044,  324 
2,  320, 100 

13.  957,  375 
7, 656, 389 
5,  222,  527 

12,  476,  944 
28,  715, 358 

14,  378, 073 
19,  890,  434 

11,  599,  604 
21,  258,  262 

12,  201,  501 

Dollars 

0 

100 

57,  400 

0 

23, 800 

600 

1,233,200 

195,  700 

50,300 

84,100 

0 

0 

Dollars 
0 

6,000 

293,  600 

19,600 

164,  900 

76,  600 

6, 181,  400 

3,  844,  600 

587,  400 

698, 600 

0 

373,  900 

Dollars 

0 

22,  500 

292, 000 

49,  600 

278,  200 

155,  200 

6,  985,  900 

3,  322, 100 

264,200 

264,  400 

776,  500 

1,  358,  200 

Dollars 

0 

28,463 

180,  697 
41,242 

181,  243 
181,477 

4,  790,  182 

3,031,933 

620, 966 

110,894 

21, 805 

458,  505 

Dollars 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

449, 100 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Dollars 

12,  200 

0 

446,  600 

28,  300 

38. 300 

56,  200 

0 

1,  595,  500 

79,  900 

53,500 

6,500 

0 

Dollars 

121, 900 

1,500 

674, 000 

212,  200 

182,  500 

508,  700 

463,  900 

2,100 

518,  900 

191,300 

284,500 

0 

Dollars 
444, 474 
0 
126,  623 
582,844 
378,  918 
158,  045 

St.  Paul 

493,  608 

Omaha...        

3,279 

Wichita 

144,  079 

160,  448 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

428,  018 
0 

Total. 

6.600 

28,751 

8.  366.  023 

86,  053,  972 

154,  720,  891 

1,645,200 

12,  246,  600 

13,  768,  800 

'.1,047.407 

449, 100 

2, 317, 000 

3, 161,  500 

2,  920,  336 

1  See  pp.  120-121  for  discussion  of  these  data. 

2  September  through  December. 

3  October  through  December. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Table  94. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation:  Investment  in  acquired  real  estate,  by  Farm  Credit  districts 

1934-40  1 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Total  acquirements 

District 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  total 

Springfield-      

1,000 
dollars 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 

1,000 

dollars 

168 

20 

137 

65 

53 

3 

52 

200 

13 

78 

18 

4 

1,000 

dollars 

525 

346 

928 

195 

395 

415 

2,920 

2,587 

1,336 

436 

342 

228 

1,000 

dollars 

526 

546 

951 

516 

332 

825 

4,595 

4,256 

2,472 

550 

526 

721 

1,000 

dollars 

830 

735 

1,082 

754 

470 

970 

7,960 

7,699 

3,553 

972 

636 

917 

1,000 

dollars 

1,138 

1,018 

1,210 

664 

507 

1,140 

9,023 

12,  531 

4,341 

838 

828 

898 

1,000 

dollars 

1,025 

444 

590 

716 

92 

753 

4,997 

6,820 

2,354 

264 

522 

533 

1,000 

dollars 

4,212 

3,110 

4,898 

2,910 

1,849 

4,106 

29,547 

34,  093 

14, 078 

3,138 

2,872 

3,301 

Percent 

3  9 

2  9 

4  5 

2  7 

New  Orleans 

1  7 

St.  Louis 

3  8 

St.  Paul 

27  3 

31  5 

13  0 

2  9 

2  7 

3  1 

Total 

10 

811 

10,  653 

16,  816 

26.  578 

34, 136 

19. 110 

108, 114 

100  0 

1  Reacquirements  not  included. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Includes  amount  of  prior  liens  except  in  1935,  in  which  year  prior  liens  amounted  to  $10,000. 


Table  95. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation:  Disposals  of  real  estate,  sheriffs''  certificates,  etc.,  by  Farm 

Credit  districts,  1936-40  x 


District 


1936 


Num- 
ber 


In- 
vest- 
ment 


Con- 
sider- 
ation 


1937 


Num- 
ber 


In- 
vest- 
ment 


Con- 
sider- 
ation 


1938 


Num- 
ber 


In- 
vest- 
ment 


Con- 
sider- 
ation 


1939 


Num- 
ber 


In- 
vest- 
ment 


Con- 
sider- 
ation 


1940 


Num- 
ber 


In- 
vest- 
ment 


Con- 
sider- 
ation 


Total  1936-10 


Num- 
ber 


In- 
vest- 
ment 


Con- 
sider- 
ation 


Springfield... 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Omaha 

Wichita 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane 

TotaL. 


85 
33 
262 
48 


1.000 

dols. 

406 

166 

448 

134 

14 

38 

40 

45 

48 

146 

26 

1 


1,000 

dols. 

342 

151 

344 

122 

13 

35 

28 

37 

41 

149 

23 

1 


98 

73 

492 

125 

215 

65 

367 

159 

92 

58 

69 

34 


1,000 

dols. 
456 
245 

1,128 
302 
280 
162 

1,762 
995 
303 
253 
377 
140 


1,000 
dols. 
378 
219 
858 
284 
249 
135 
1,281 
790 
257 
246 
316 
122 


149 
156 
410 
224 
334 
332 
647 
804 
390 
139 
112 


1,000 

dols. 

672 

582 

998 

512 

474 

813 

3,146 

4,587 

1,692 

454 

473 

227 


1.000 

dols. 

485 

470 

792 

475 

361 

602 

2,081 

3,334 

1,149 

400 

402 

195 


250 
213 
598 
270 
358 
502 
1,742 
1,653 
625 
254 
191 
174 


1,000 

dols. 

1,173 

782 

1,314 

782 

542 

1,626 

8,321 

9,959 

2,579 

825 

885 

611 


1,000 

dols. 

876 

627 

1,059 

690 

444 

1,143 

5, 085 

7,028 

1,694 

711 

666 

502 


261 
213 
283 
186 
206 
233 
2,158 
1,519 
678 
219 
151 
262 


1,000 

dols. 

1,244 

796 

809 

727 

298 

904 

8,872 

8,386 

2,658 

936 

668 

958 


1,000 

dols. 

923 

628 

645 

634 

249 

723 

5,522 

5,973 

1,878 

758 

526 

721 


843 

688 

2,045 

853 

1,121 

1,140 

4,927 

4,142 

1,795 

705 

531 

539 


1,000 
dols. 
3,951 
2,571 
4,697 
2,457 
1,608 
3,543 
22, 141 
23,  972 
7,280 
2,614 
2,429 
1,937 


1,000 
dols. 
3,004 
2,095 
3,698 
2,205 
1,316 
2,638 
13,997 
17, 162 
5,019 
2,264 
1,933 
1,541 


518    1,  512    1,  286    1, 847    6, 403    5, 135    3,  765  14,  630  10,  746    6,  830  29,  399  20,  525    6,  369  27,  256  19, 180  19,  329  79,  200 


56,872 


1  Includes  amount  of  prior  liens.    See  pages  121-122  for  further  discussion  of  these  data. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Table  96. — Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation:  Number  held  and  investment  in  farm  real  estate  and  sheriffs' 

certificates,  Dec.  31,  1936—40 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

District 

Number 

Invest- 
ment1 

Number 

Invest- 
ment ' 

Number 

Invest- 
ment ' 

Number 

Invest- 
ment i 

Number 

Invest- 
ment i 

71 
39 

242 
35 

174 
32 
90 

195 
59 
81 
48 
11 

1,000 

dollars 

351 

202 

671 

119 

452 

388 

3,117 

2,772 

1,438 

387 

313 

239 

91 
117 
201 
107 
262 
287 
1,485 
1,284 
794 
174 
91 
214 

1,000 

dollars 

469 

521 

516 

350 

502 

1,083 

6,110 

6,333 

3,754 

696 

479 

833 

138 

156 

205 

157 

250 

297 

2,902 

2,004 

1,295 

299 

123 

419 

1,000 

dollars 

679 

685 

634 

638 

509 

1,263 

11,283 

9,638 

5,756 

1,234 

657 

1,582 

149 

213 

140 

122 

251 

177 

3,406 

2,526 

1,744 

291 

111 

495 

1,000 

dollars 

675 

955 

562 

575 

491 

782 

12,357 

12,  476 

7,699 

1,259 

625 

1,922 

125 

136 

80 

128 

126 

115 

2,419 

2,171 

1,624 

136 

70 

373 

1,000 
dollars 
522 

613 

366 

602 

283 

630 

St.  Paul    

8,598 

11,038 

7,495 

585 

498 

Spokane  

1,550 

1,077 

10,  449 

5,107 

21,646 

8,245 

34,  558 

9,  025 

40,  378 

7,503 

32,  780 

1  Including  prior  liens. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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Table  97. — Land  Bank  Commissioner:  Amount  of  loans  outstanding,  by  States,  Jan.  1,  1934-41 


State  and  division 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1,000  dollars 
690 

80 
214 
564 

51 
246 

1,000  dollars 
3,076 

503 
1,166 
2,500 

259 
1,501 

1,000  dollars 
4,277 

679 
1,444 
3,253 

375 
2,185 

1,000  dollars 
4,  559 

786 
1,570 
3,763 

496 
2,614 

1,000  dollars 
4,427 

813 
1,592 
4,106 

611 
2,853 

1,000  dollars 
4,151 

792 
1,548 
4,056 

628 
2,977 

1,000  dollars 
3,532 

751 
1,441 
3,897 

599 
3,002 

1,000  dollars 
3,354 

720 

1,404 

Massachusetts 

3,768 

Rhode  Island              

619 

2,965 

1,845 

9,005 

12,  213 

13,788 

14, 402 

14, 152 

13,  222 

12,830 

New  York                  

870 

265 

1,589 

8,583 
3,003 
7,485 

11, 638 
3,946 
8,466 

12, 846 

4,358 
8,795 

13,  596 
4,691 
8,550 

13, 459 
4,743 
7,757 

12, 985 
4,584 
6,907 

12, 687 

4,755 

6,326 

2,724 

19, 071 

24, 040 

25, 999 

26, 837 

25,  959 

24,476 

23,  767 

Ohio                                     

861 
1,225 
3,697 

866 

2,278 

19, 183 
21,085 
24,  622 
20, 043 
35,  767 

23,861 
25,228 
39, 000 
26,  529 

62,  745 

24,081 
25, 981 
43, 403 
28,032 
54,269 

22, 814 
24,  741 
42,  773 
26, 637 
51,  363 

21, 065 
22, 823 
40, 617 
24,097 
46, 076 

19, 085 
20, 805 
37, 325 
21,922 

42, 887 

17,  519 

19,  214 

34,694 

20,089 

39, 029 

East  North  Central  

8,927 

120,  700 

167, 363 

175,  766 

168, 328 

154, 678 

142,  024 

130,  545 

3,923 
3,412 
1,929 
1,450 
656 
3,362 
2,986 

37, 210 
38,  262 
13,  358 
31,051 
17,  651 
26, 605 
33,  428 

50,682 
55,  740 
20,401 
39,  619 
24,  793 
34,  725 
43,  884 

53, 821 
61, 238 
22,  281 
40,  620 
26, 190 
37,  735 
45, 984 

51, 188 
60,  587 
21, 981 
38,  400 
24, 818 
37,  832 
44,647 

46, 298 
56, 909 
20,  489 
31, 949 
22, 158 
35, 855 
40, 883 

42, 361 
52,641 
18,  491 
27,  863 
18,  551 
32,  721 
37, 035 

38, 927 

49, 198 

17,560 

North  Dakota  .                    

22,368 

South  Dakota                         

16,  831 

29,390 

34,182 

17, 718 

197, 565 

269, 844 

287, 869 

279,  453 

254,  541 

229,  663 

208,  456 

Delaware 

104 
972 
2,189 
914 
1,264 
2,471 
2,192 
2,393 

450 
3,549 
7,442 
3,089 
14, 297 
10,  997 
14, 910 
8,282 

498 
4,102 
8,381 
3,256 
16, 263 
12,  217 
16, 362 
8,964 

490 
4,343 
8,460 
3,374 
16,  436 
12,  022 
16,  464 
8,814 

497 
4,136 
8,024 
3,208 
16,238 
11,613 
16, 274 
8,512 

451 
3,730 
7,283 
2,903 
15,  642 
11,  052 
15,  852 
8,011 

413 
3,302 
6,452 
2,586 
14,811 
10,  217 
15,  334 
7,593 

370 

Maryland.                           

2,987 

Virginia                                 ._ 

5,895 

2,353 

North  Carolina.                  

14,589 

9,802 

14,  820 

Florida 

7,524 

South  Atlantic  -  

12,  499 

63, 016 

70, 043 

70,  403 

68,502 

64,924 

60, 708 

58,340 

Kentucky     ..  .. -  . 

1,793 

1,013 

830 

1,116 

15, 830 

12,010 

7,718 

8,818 

18, 205 
14,  379 
8,867 
9,584 

18, 319 
15,019 
9,056 
9,462 

16, 948 
14,  344 
8,929 
8,878 

15, 131 
13, 114 
8,710 
8,237 

13, 459 
11, 880 
8,243 
7,608 

12, 159 

Tennessee 

10,981 

Alabama      

8,389 

7,676 

East  South  Central . 

4,752 

44,  376 

51, 035 

51,856 

49,  099 

45, 192 

41, 190 

39,  205 

468 

306 

1,028 

9,335 

4,474 
4,824 
13, 593 
46,  227 

6,644 
5,486 
17, 620 

52,  958 

7,591 
5,453 
18,  776 
55,  793 

7,470 
5,104 
18,  513 
53,  956 

7,026 
4,812 
17, 044 

49,  829 

6,431 
4,477 
15, 487 
46, 096 

6,099 

Louisiana       .      

4,484 

Oklahoma.  ..      

14,507 

Texas 

45,096 

West  South  Central _. 

11, 137 

69, 118 

82,  708 

87, 613 

85, 043 

78, 711 

72, 491 

70,186 

889 
626 
114 
406 

44 
257 
457 

44 

9,376 
8,720 
3,415 
6,873 
1,836 

960 
4,271 

441 

12, 106 

10,  296 

4,411 

10, 081 

2,709 

1,590 

6,006 

646 

12,  295 

10,  452 

4,738 

11, 089 

2,960 

1,991 

6,403 

782 

11,  776 
9,967 
4,798 

11, 087 
3,060 
2,166 
6,280 
821 

11, 024 
9,462 
4,561 

10,  297 
2,991 
2,242 
5,809 
790 

10,  240 
8,803 
4,285 
9,673 
2,776 
2,323 
6,278 
705 

10, 302 

8,693 

Wyoming 

4,079 

Colorado     

9,368 

2,655 

2,468 

Utah         

4,987 

649 

2,837 

35, 892 

47,845 

50, 710 

49,  955 

47, 176 

44,083 

43,201 

1,616 

724 

5,959 

8,109 
8,085 
41, 800 

9,654 
9,884 
49,  492 

9,992 
10, 489 
51, 322 

9,687 
10,  349 
49, 834 

9,203 
9,813 
47, 043 

8,525 

9,187 

43,  768 

8,329 

8,902 

42,899 

8,299 

57, 994 

69, 030 

71, 803 

69, 870 

66, 059 

61, 480 

60,130 

United  States.  _     _    

70,  738 
0 

616, 737 

88 

794, 121 
605 

835, 807 
971 

811, 489 
1,260 

751, 392 
1,459 

689, 337 
1,543 

646,660 

1,636 

Total 

70,  738 

616, 825 

794,  726 

836, 778 

812,  749 

752, 851 

690,880 

648,296 
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amount  of  loans  outstanding  June  30,  1940, 
for  selected  agencies 66 

amount  of  mortgages  recorded  by  lenders 
other  than  Federal  land  bank  and  Land 
Bank  Commissioner,  1934-40 54 

amounts  of  farm  mortgages,  all  lenders, 
1934-40 53 

average  interest  rates  charged  on  farm- 
mortgage  loans  recorded  by  various  lender 
groups 32-33,  229-232 

average  interest  rates  on  loans  outstanding 
by  lender  groups 59,  232—234 

average  interest  rates  on  new  mortgage  loans 
by  selected  life  insurance  companies,  se- 
lected years 61 

average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by 
selected  lender  groups 235-238 
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Lender  groups — Continued.  Page 

average   size   of  mortgages   recorded    by    all 

lenders,  by  States,  selected  years 162 

average  term  of  mortgages  by  selected  private 

lender  groups 168,  242 

centralized  lenders 10-11 

classification 9 

farm-mortgage  debt,  amounts  held  by  se- 
lected lender  groups,  by  geographic  divi- 
sions, 1910-40 222-224 

farm    real    estate    transactions    of    selected 

lending  agencies 45-48 

index  of  the  number  of  farm-foreclosure  sales 

by  type  of  lender,  1 934-39 41 

local  lenders 9-10 

number  of  new  loans  by  lender  groups 51 

percentage  distribution  of  farm-mortgage 
loans  recorded  by  selected  lender  groups.  .    21-25, 

224-226 
percentage  of  mortgages  recorded  by  lenders 
other  than  Federal  land  banks  and  Land 

Bank  Commissioner 54 

percentage  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held 

by  selected  lender  groups.  .  .    11,  12,  20,  30,  55-57 
recent  development  in  farm-mortgage  lend- 
ing      52-59 

specialization  of  lender  groups  in  farm- 
mortgage  lending 165-168 

Life  insurance  companies — 

acquired  farms  held  by 46,  47 

book  value  of  farm  real  estate  owned  by ...  .  46 

book  value  of  farm  real  estate  sold  by 46 

disposal  of  farm  real  estate  by 46 

foreclosure  sales .' 41 

interest  rates 32,  59,  61 

mortgages  held  by,  1910-40 12 

mortgage  holdings  of,  by  States 18,  55-58 

mortgage  recordings  of,  1910-40 21-23 

percentage  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held 

by 14,  15,  18,  224-226 

principal  repayments  to 48 

regional  specialization 14 

Liquidation — ■ 

forced 37-48 

of  joint  stock  land  banks 128 

of  mortgage  debt,  1923—40 3-4 

voluntary 48-52 

Loan  standards  and  appraisals — 

areas  of  lender  specialization 13-21,  165-167 

centralized  lenders 10—11 

construction     and     farmstead  -  improvement 

loans 140-144 

contract  terms  of  loans 167-168 

effect  of  loan  charge  policy  on 188-189 

Federal  land  banks 83-92,  185-192 

functions  of  national  farm  loan  associations  in 

relation  to 199-201 

historical  trends  for  Federal  agencies 146-155 
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influence  of  refinancing  function  on  land  bank 

loan  standards 187-188 

joint  stock  land  banks 126-128 

Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 113-116 

local  lenders 9-10 

relation    to    objectives    of   other    agricultural 

programs 190-191 

rural-rehabilitation  special  real  estate  loans .    1 39-1 40 

tenant-purchase  program 1 33-1 36 

types  of  business  credit  standards 172-174 

types  of  social  credit  standards 174—176 

Loans — 

amount  outstanding 1,  55-57,  66,  219-224 

amount  recorded 53-54 

applicants  for,  eligibility 83-84,  113 

average    term,    by    selected    private    lender 
groups,  United  States,  for  selected  years.  .    168-242 

distribution  by  lender  groups 21-25,  222-226 

Federal  participation  in  lending 145—155 

interest  charges 33-34,  239-241 

interest  rates 26-33,  227-234 

number    recorded    each    year,    1917-35,    in 

Nevada,  by  size  of  loan 162 

percentage  distribution  by  size  of  loans,  by 

Farm  Credit  districts 161 

recent  developments  in  farm-mortgage  lend- 
ing      52-59 

size  of  mortgages  recorded 161,  162,  235-238 

Losses,  by  Federal  land  banks  on  mortgage  loans 
and  real  estate  transactions 104  .  106-107 

Maturities — 

and  disposition  of — 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation .  .    11 8-1 20 

Federal  land  banks 97-99 

of  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  loans .        115 

of  joint  stock  land  bank  loans 127 

Moratorium  legislation 36 

Mortgage  companies 20—21 

Mortgage  insurance 182-183,  200 

National  farm  loan  associations — 

financial  responsibilities 177 

number  in  operation   by   Farm   Credit  dis- 
tricts      73,  242 

organization  and  development 71-72 

percentage  distribution  by  classes  of  capital 

impairment,  1940 76,  243 

problems  of — 

analysis 193-201 

application   of  cooperative   principles   to 
long-term  farm-mortgage  credit.  .  .  .    199-201 

distribution  of  losses  and  income 197-198 

minimizing  losses 199 

relationship  of  loan  charges  to  risks  and  other 

costs 194-195 

relationship  of  loss-distribution  function  to 
loan  and  service  function 195-197 
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Real  estate —  Page 

acquirements  by  lending  agencies 45-48 

amount  held  by  selected  lender  groups 47 

book  value  of  farm  real  estate  owned  and 
sold  by  26  large  life  insurance  companies 

during  1938 46 

disposals,  by  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration      46,  256 

farm  real  estate,  value 5 

rural-rehabilitation  special  real  estate  loans .    1 39-1 40 
transactions  of — 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation .  .  .        256 

Federal  land  banks 102-107,  247-248 

joint  stock  land  banks 129-131 

Land  Bank  Commissioner 121-122 

Reamortization.     See  Extensions,  deferments,  re- 
amortizations. 
Recovery  on  acquired  real  estate — 

percentage  of  joint  stock  land   bank  invest- 
ments in   real   estate   recovered,  through 

1939 130 

percentage  recovery  of  real    estate,  sheriffs' 
certificates,   etc.,   by   Federal   land    banks, 

1925-40 106 

percentage  recovery  on  real  estate  disposed  of 
by    Land    Bank    Commissioner,    by    Farm 

Credit  districts,  1936-40 122 

Refinancing  of  farm  debts — 

by  Federal  land  banks 93-96 

by  joint  stock  land  banks 129 

by  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 117 

in  the  1920's 23 

relation  to  land   bank  loan  standards.  .  .  .    187-188 
use   of  land   bank   and   Land   Bank   Com- 
missioner loan  proceeds  for 23 

Rehabilitation — 

program  for  national  farm  loan  associations .  .    72-77 
rural-rehabilitation  special  real  estate  loans .    1 39-1 40 
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Reimbursement  by   Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on — 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  loans . .        Ill 
Federal  land  bank   and  Land  Bank   Com- 
missioner loans 60,  78 

Repayment — 

methods  of,  for  Federal  land  bank  loans 89-90 

methods  of,  for  loans  of  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner     115-116 

principal  repayments  and  loans  paid  in  full  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  1929-39 48,  96-97,  254 

principal  repayments  on  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans 118 

State  credit  agencies — 

acquired  farm  real  estate  held  by  three  State 

credit  agencies,  1929-40 46 

outstanding    farm-mortgage    loans    of    three 

State  credit  agencies,  1918-39 21 

Treasury,  Secretary  of,  amount  of — 

Federal  land  bank  stock  subscribed  by 81 

interest  reduction  on  Federal  land  bank  loans 

reimbursed  by 60,  78,  111 

interest  reduction  on  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans  reimbursed  by 60 

Value- 
book  value  of  farm  real  estate  owned  by  life 

insurance  companies 46 

book  value  of  farm  real  estate  sold  by  life 

insurance  companies 46 
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